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Proceedings 
of  the  new 
jfovornment. 


CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  SCOTS— EXECUTION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  KENT 
—FALL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  MORTIMER— BALIOL  RECOVERS  AND 
LOSES  SCOTLAND— EDWARD  CLAIMS  THE  CROWN  OF  FRANCE— 
HIS  U&ELESS  EXPEDITIONS  TO  FLANDERS  — VICTORY  AT  SEA- 
TRUCE— RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR— VICTORY  AT  CRECI— VICTORY 
AT  NEVIL'S  CROSS  — SURRENDER  OF  CALAIS— ANOTHER  TRUCE— 
PESTILENCE— THE  FLAGELLANTS. 

-T  OR  some  years  Isabella  and  Mortimer  enjoyed  tlic  reward  o'^ 
their  crinnes.  The  youth  of  the  king  allowed  them  to  retain  that 
ascendancy  over  his  mind,  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  : 
and  the  mnrdcr  of  his  father  secured  them  from  the  resentment  of 
an  injured  husband.     Of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Spensers  and 
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their  partisans,  the  larger  portion,  with  the  title  of  earl  of  March,     CHAP, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mortimer :  to  the  (lueen  was  granted  the  sum  ' 


ns 
Scotland. 


of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  present  payment  of  her  debts, 
and  a  yearly  income  to  the  same  amount  for  her  future  expenses. 
In  the  parliament  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  for  all  violences 
committed  during  the  revolution:  the  judgments  formerly  given 
against  the  late  earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  adherents  were  reversed : 
the  survivors,  or  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  Avere  restored  to  the 
possession  of  their  hereditary  estates :  and  a  council  of  regency  was 
appointed,  to  consist  of  four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  six  barons. 
Most,  however,  of  its  members  belonged  to  the  queen's  party,  and 
those  who  were  not  under  her  controul,  were  gradually  dismissed  by 
the  contrivance  of  that  unprincipled  woman  and  her  paramour  ^ 

The  first  measures  of  the  new  government  were  disconcerted  Neeotiatio 

®  _  with  Scotia 

by  an  unexpected  occurrence.     Of  the  truce  with  Scotland  only 
a  few  years  had  expired  :  but  the  state  of  affairs  in  England 
offered  to  the  Scottish  king  a  temptation,  which  he  had  not  the 
virtue  to  resist.     He  determined  to  violate  his  engagements,  and 
to  wrest,  if  possible,  from  the  young  king  a  solemn  renunciation 
of  that  superiority,  Avhich  had  been  claimed  by  his  father  and 
grandfather.     Aware  of  the  intentions  of  Bruce,  the  English 
government  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  to  avert  hostilities. 
The  lords  of  the  marches  were  ordered  to  observe  the  articles  of    Feb.  15. 
the  late  treaty  :    it  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  new  king :     March  6. 
envoys -were  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Scottish  monarch:  and      Apr. 23. 
it  was   at  last  agreed    that  ambassadors   should   meet   in   the 
marches,  and  treat  of  a  final  peace.     But  Bruce  summoned  his 
military  retainers  to  join  him  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same 

'  Rym.  iv.  245 — 264.  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  3 — 6.     had  not  been  arraigned  in  the  king's  court, 
52.  Knyght.  2556.     The  attainder  against  the      uor  tried  by  his  peers.     Rot.  Pari.  ii.  4,  6. 
«arl  of   Lancaster  was  annulled,  because  he 
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CHAP,     (lay  :  and  Edward,  to  be  prepared  for  the  event,  was  compelled 
'  to  issue  similar  orders  to  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  the  men 


of  the  northern  counties.  The  negotiators  met :  the  Scots 
insisted  on  their  own  terms ;  and  when  the  English  demurred, 
June  15.  an  army  of  twenty-four-thousand  men  under  Randolf  and 
Douglas  crossed  the  borders,  and  ravaged  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland '. 
Campaign  in  Edward  consumed  six  weeks  at  York,  waiting  for  the  arrival 
Durham.  "^  of  his  forccs.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mortimer,  he  had  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  the  services  of  John  of 
Hainault  and  a  body  of  foreigners,  who  were  lodged  in  the  best 
Juue7.  quarters,  and  treated  with  the  best  cheer.  On  Trinity  Sunday 
the  king  entertained  five  hundred  knights,  the  queen  sixty  ladies, 
at  their  respective  tables :  but  the  festivity  was  interrupted  by 
the  alarm  of  a  tumult  in  the  city.  The  insolence  of  the  foreigners 
had  irritated  the  Lincolnshire  archers :  a  battle  ensued,  which 
lasted  till  night :  and  some  hundreds  were  slain  on  each  side. 
The  men  of  Hainault  claimed  the  victory  :  but  they  were  com- 
pelled for  the  future  to  use  the  same  precautions  as  in  an  hostile 
country,  and  never  considered  themselves  safe  till  they  had  left 
the  island.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel :  whatever  may  have  been  the  result,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  suppress  it^. 

At  length  the  English,  amounting  to  more  than  forty  thousand 

men,  marched  to  Durham,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  certain 

July  13,      intelligence  of  the  enemy.     An  army  of  Scots  was  peculiarly 

»  See  Rymer,  iv.  256.  270,  271.  280.  287.  lish   pale  in   Ireland  (Rym.  iv.  295):    but 

293.     Lord  Hailes  (Annals,  116 —118)  seems  whether  there    was   any   connexion   between 

to  have  misunderstood  these  documents,  from  the  two  invasions,  is  unknown, 
which  it  is  evident,   that  tiie  inl'raclion  of  the  '  Kym.   iv.  292.    Froiss.  c.  i.  16.    Wals. 

truce  must  be  charged  to  the  Scots.     At  the  127.  Lei.  Coll.  i.  307. 
•ame  time  the  Irish  septs  burst  into  the  Eng- 
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adapted    for    predatory    excursions.      It   consisted    entirely  of     chap. 

cavalry,  and  was  unincumbered   with  provisions    or    baggage.  '_ 

Their  drink  was  the  water  of  the  river  or  brook,  their  meat  the 
cattle  of  the  country,  which  they  slaughtered,  and  then  boiled  in 
the  skins :  and  they  carried  with  them  a  scanty  supply  of  oat- 
meal in  a  bag,  which  each  horseman  attached  to  his  saddle. 
The  velocity  with  which  they  advanced  or  retreated  was  such, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  either  to  discover  or  to  pursue  them.  On 
the  fifth  day  intelligence  reached  the  king,  that  the  enemy  were  July  i8. 
burning  the  villages  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city. 
The  army  was  immediately  in  motion,  and  marched  in  three 
divisions,  in  each  of  which  the  infantry  occupied  the  centre, 
with  the  cavalry  on  its  flanks.  Orders  had  been  issued  that  no 
man  should  quit  his  banner  under  the  penalty  of  death. 

In  this  manner  they  advanced  for  two  days  without  over- 
taking the  Scots  :  on  the  second  evening  it  was  resolved  to  gain 
by  a  rapid  march  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  to  intercept  the 
return  of  the  enemy.  With  this  view  the  baggage  and  provi- 
sions were  conveyed  back  to  Durham,  and  no  man  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  with  him  more  than  a  single  loaf  tied  to  his 
saddle.  They  set  out  at  midnight :  rode  all  day  in  a  straight 
line  over  mountains  and  valleys,  heaths  and  morasses  :  and  a 
little  before  sunset  crossed  the  river  at  the  town  of  Haydon.  July  20. 
Here  they  remained  seven  days,  still  ignorant  of  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  and  suffering  from  the  continual  rains,  and  the  want 
of  provisions.  The  soldiers  murmured  :  suspicions  of  treason 
were  circulated  in  the  camp:  and  Edward  by  proclamation  July 27. 
promised  the  honour  of  knighthood  and  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds  for  life,  to  the  first  man  who  should  bring  him 
intelligence  of  the  Scots.  The  army  now  recrossed  the  river,  juiy  31. 
and  on  the  fourth  day  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  Thomas  de 
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The  armies 
meet. 
Aug.  I. 


Aug.  4. 


Rokesby,  galloping  up  to  the  king,  said  :  "  Sire,  the  Scots  are 
"  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  posted  on  a  mountain,  where 
"  for  the  last  week  they  have  expected  you.  I  have  seen  them 
"  myself,  having  been  made  prisoner,  and  released,  that  I  might 
*'  claim  the  reward  which  you  promised."  Edward  immediately 
turned  to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Blanchland,  where  he  spent 
the  night,  and  with  many  of  his  friends  prepared  himself  by 
devotional  exercises  for  the  expected  battle  of  the  next  day. 

In  the  morning  Rokesby  led  the  army  towards  the  Scots. 
They  were  encamped  in  huts  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Wear.  At  the  sight  of  the  English  they 
formed  themselves  on  foot  in  three  divisions  on  the  declivity, 
with  the  river  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Edward  ordered 
his  men  to  dismount,  made  several  knights,  and  rode  through 
the  ranks  attended  by  his  principal  lords.  After  a  short  pause 
the  army  marched  slowly  to  the  bank  of  the  river:  but  the  Scots 
remained  immovable  in  their  position  :  and  an  English  herald 
was  sent  to  propose,  that  one  of  the  two  nations  should  retire  to 
a  certain  distance,  and  allow  its  adversarj''  to  cross  the  water, 
and  form  on  the  opposite  bank.  Douglas  replied  that  he  had 
come  there  against  the  will  of  the  king,  and  should  not  leave 
the  mountain  to  please  him.  If  Edward  were  not  content,  he 
might  cross  over,  and  drive  him  away  if  he  could.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  uncourteous  answer,  the  English  were  ordered  to 
lie  all  night  on  their  arms.  The  Scots  leaving  a  division  to 
watch  the  river,  retired  to  tlieir  huts,  "  where,''  says  Froissart, 
in  his  quaint  style,  "  they  made  marvellously  great  fires,  and, 
*'  about  midnight,  set  up  such  a  blasting  and  noise  with  their 
**  horns,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  great  devils  from  hell  were 
"  assembled  togetlier." 

The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  tlie  same  manner  :  but 
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on  the  third  at  the  dawn  the  Scots  had  disappeared.     They  were     CHAP. 

XVIII 
discovered  in  the  afternoon,  posted  on  another  mountain  of  still  " 


more  difficult  access,  and  on  the  sanie  side  of  the  river:  and  the 
king  following,  pitched  his  camp  in  Stanho})c  park,  opposite  to 
the  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  the  night  an  alarm  was  created  by 
shouts  of  "  A  Douglas,  a  Douglas  1  die  ye  English  thieves."  That 
gallant  chieftain  had  passed  the  river  at  a  distance  with  two 
hundred  followers,  and  entering  the  rear  of  the  camp,  galloped 
towards  the  king's  tent,  the  cords  of  which  he  cut  with  his  own 
sword.  He  killed  about  three  hundred  men,  and  retired  with 
some  loss. 

The  object  of  this  nocturnal  visit  was  soon  explained.     The '^'''^^'^'^ 

•^  *  escape. 

next  day  Edward  learned  from  a  prisoner  that  the  whole  Scottish      Aug.  5. 
arm 3'  had  received  orders  to  assemble  in  the  evening,  and  follow 
the  banner  of  the  lord  Douglas.     Apprehensive  of  a  nocturnal 
attack,  he  called  his  troops  under  arms,  and  appointed  them 
their  stations  during  the  night.     All  was  tranquil  and  silent:  in 
the  morning  two  trumpeters  were  brought  in,  who  declared  that     Aug.  6. 
the  Scots  had  left  their  camp  at  midnight,  and  were  on  their 
march   towards  Scotland.     But  the  English  disbelieved  their 
account,  and  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  same 
position.     At  length  the  fact  Avas  ascertained  :  to  pursue  a  more 
active  enemj^,  who  was  already  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
would  have  been  a  fruitless  task :  and  the  army  marched  back     Aug:,  lo- 
to  Durham,  and  thence  to  York,  where  it  was  disbanded.    Such     Aug.  u. 
proved  the  ludicrous  result  of  this  mighty  expedition,  in  which 
the  English  commanders  were  foiled  by  the  superior  skill  and 
activity  of  their  foes  "*. 

This  inglorious  campaign  was  followed  by  a  peace,  which  in 

*  Froissartji.  c  17, 18.    Rym.  ir.  301. 312.    Lei.  Coll.  i.  551.  Murim.  77.  Heroing.  268 
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the  L-stiniatiou  of  the  people  Avas  equally  inglorious.  By  a 
solemn  insti'ument  Edward  resigned  every  claim  of  superiority 
over  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  made  by  himself  or 
his  predecessors,  and  consented  that  the  dominions  of  Bruce, 
his  most  dear  friend  and  ally,  should  form  a  kingdom  free  and 
distinct  from  that  of  England,  without  subjection,  right  of  ser- 
vice, claim  or  demand  whatsoever^.  At  the  same  time,  to 
perpetuate  the  harmony  between  the  two  nations,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  stone,  on  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland  had  been 
crowned,  should  be  restored  ;  that  the  king  of  England  should 
employ  his  good  offices  with  the  pope  in  favour  of  Bruce ;  that 
his  sister  Jane  should  marry  David  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarch  ;  and  that  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  marks 
should  be  paid  to  Edward  as  a  compensation  for  the  damages 
inflicted  during  the  last  invasion.  No  copy  of  this  treaty  has 
been  preserved  by  any  writer :  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  it 
was  ever  approved  by  difidl  parliament^.  Some  of  the  articles 
were  kept  secret :  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, which  could  not  be  concealed,  provoked  the  execrations 
of  the  people  against  those  who  had  submitted  to  sign  such  a 
treaty,  after  they  had  made  it  a  capital  charge  against  the 
younger  Spenser,  that  he  had  not  won  the  Scottish  crown  for 
his  master.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Isabella  and  Morti- 
mer had  their  private  interests  in  view.  The  queen  accompanied 
her  daughter  to  Berwick,  where  she  married  her  to  David  :  and 
on  the  receipt  of  the  money,  divided  the  whole  sum  between 
herself  and  her  paramour^. 


'  Rym.  iv.  337.  Ford.  xiii.  12. 

'  In  these  times  if  there  was  not  a.  full  at- 
tendance in  j)arl lament,  matters  of  consequence 
were  put  off  till  the  next  meeting.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  on  the  jiresent 
occasion.     A  parliament  sat  at  York  in  Fe- 


bruary, and  another  at  Northampton  in  April: 
but  no  important  business  was  done  in  them, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  principal 
members.     Claus.  2  Ed.  III.  m.  15.  d. 

'  Rym.  iv.  337.  350,  354.  397.    Heming. 
269. 


EDWARD  111.  : 

To  a  man  of  ordinary  ambition  the  fate  of  Gaveston  and     chap. 

XVIII. 
Spenser  in  the  last  reign,  might  have  proved  a  useful  lesson :  " 


Mortimer  not  only  walked  in  their  footsteps,   he  assumed  an  powerofMor- 
authority,  to  which  they  had  not  aspired.     When  the  council  of  '"**'" 
regency  was  appointed,  it  had   been  directed  that  out  of  the 
number  one   bishop,   one  earl,  and   two  barons  should   daily 
attend  the  king,  and  give  him  their  advice  on   all   matters  of 
importance.     But   Mortimer  superseded  them  all :    took  their 
authority  on  himself,  filled  the  court  with  his  dependents,  placed 
his  creatures  as  spies  round  the  young  monarch,  and  maintained 
a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  knights  for  his  own  secu- 
rity ^.     Such  conduct  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  great 
barons :  his  scandalous  familiarity  with  Isabella,  the  murder  of 
Edward  of  Carnarvon,  who  was  now  as  much  pitied  as  he  had 
formerly  been  blamed,  and   the  public  disapprobation  of  the 
peace  so  recently  concluded  with  Scotland,   all  concurred  to 
embolden  his  enemies  :  and  associations  were  formed  to  remove 
him  from  court,   and   to  renew  the  ordinances  which  had  been 
enacted  and  repealed  in  the  last  reign.     A  parliament  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  at  Salisbury,  and  the  barons  had  been  strictly     Oct.  i6. 
forbidden   to   arm  their   attendants  and  followers.      By   both 
parties  the  prohibition  Avas  disregarded.     Mortimer  with  a  nu- 
merous army  entered  Salisbury,  and   Henry  earl  of  Lancaster, 
the  nominal  guardian  of  the  king's  person,  and  president  of 
the  council,    halted    with    an  inferior   force   near   Winchester. 
The  favourite  resolved  to  intimidate  his  enemies.     He  burst  into 
the  room,  in  which   the  prelates  had  assembled,  forbade  them 
under  the  peril  of  life  and  limb  to  oppose  his  interests,  and 

•  Knyght.  2553.  2556.     He  was  also  made      created  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Butler  of 
earl  of  the  marches  of  Wales,  at  the  same  time      Ireland  earl  of  Ormond.     Wals.  129. 
that  John  of  Eltham  the  king's  brother  was 
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CHAP,     takino-  with  him  the  kins  and  queen  advanced  towards  Win- 
Chester.     From  Winchester  he  led  his  followers  to  Leicester, 
and  plundered  the  ample  domain  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster  in  the 
neiohbourhood.      That   nobleman    had   hitherto  retired    before 
Mortimer :  he  was  now  joined  by  the  king's  uncles,  the  earls  of 
Norfolk  and  Kent,  and  ventured  to  advance  in  his  turn.     But 
at  Bedford  he  was  unexpectedly  deserted  by  the  royal  earls  ;  and 
despairing  of  success,  submitted  to  ask  pardon  before  the  two 
armies,  engaged  to  pay  by  instalments  one  half  of  the  value  of 
his  estates,  and  entered  into  recognisances  "  not  to  do,  nor  pro- 
"  cure  to  be  done,   any  evil  or  injury  to  the  king,   or  the  two 
"  queens,  or  any  other,  whether  great  or  small,  of  their  council 
"  or  household."     Of  his  associates  some  were  admitted  to  the 
king's  peace  on    similar  terms:   but  the  lords  Beaumont  and 
Wake,  sir  AVilliam  Trussel,  and  several  others  abandoned  their 
country,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  France  ^ 
Execution  of      Of  the  tragedy  Avhich  followed,  both  the  origin  and  progress 
Kent.  are  involved   in  considerable  obscurity.     As  the  discontent  of 

the  nation  increased,  many  strange  reports  were  circulated  and 
believed.     It  was  even  affirmed  that  the  late  king  Avas  still  alive  ; 
that  the  body  exhibited  at  Berkley  was  that  of  another  person  : 
and'that  Edward  himself  was  actually  confined  in  Corfe  castle, 
1330.       under  the  custody  of  sir  John  Deverel.     When  the  parliament 
assembled  at  Winchester,  the  earl  of  Kent  the  king's  uncle,  the 
archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  with  several  knights 
and  gentlemen  were  unexpectedly  arrested,  on  the  charge  of 
having  conspired  to  depose  the  king,  and   to  replace  on   the 
throne  his  father,  the  account  of  whose  death  they  did  not  be- 
lieve.    What  was  the  real  crime  of  the  earl,  whether  he  had 

»  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  62.     Knyght.  2554. 
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opposed  the  nieasures  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  or  by  his  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  his  nephew  had  awakened  their 
jealousy,  we  are  ignorant :  but  from  his  confession  and  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  it  is  plain,  that  the  unfortunate  prince  was 
surrounded  by  the  secret  agents  of  the  court,  who  under  the 
guise  of  friendship  drew  him  into  the  snare,  "which  cost  him  his 
life.  He  received  letters,  undoubtedly  forgeries,  from  the  pope, 
exhorting  him  to  liberate  his  brother  from  prison  ;  different 
messengers,  most  of  them  apostate  friars,  brought  him  from 
several  prelates  and  gentlemen  promises  of  cooperation  and 
assistance  :  he  was  assured  that  the  exiles  in  France,  and  a  body 
of  Scots,  were  prepared  to  draw  their  swords  in  his  favour,  the 
moment  he  should  unfurl  the  royal  standard;  and  sir  John 
Maltravers,  Deverel,  and  Boeges  de  Bayonne,  not  only  encou- 
raged him  in  the  notion  that  the  late  monarch  was  alive,  but 
even  procured  from  him  letters,  which  they  undertook  to  deliver 
to  the  royal  captive.  On  his  examination  by  sir  Robert  Howel, 
the  coroner  of  the  household,  he  ingenuously  confessed  these 
particulars,  and  acknowledged,  that  the  letters,  which,  as  soon 
as  they  were  received,  had  been  taken  to  the  queen,  were 
written  partly  by  himself,  and  partly  by  his  countess,  under 
his  direction.  When  he  was  arraigned  before  the  peers, 
he  repeated  his  confession,  and  threw  himself  on  the  king's 
mercy.  Though  they  adjudged  him  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
treason,  it  was  believed  that  his  birth  would  save  him  from 
punishment.  But  Isabella  was  inexorable :  the  son  of  the  great 
Edward  was  led  by  the  order  of  his  nephew  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution ;  and,  after  a  painful  suspense  of  four  hours,  a  felon 
from  the  marshalsea  (no  other  could  be  found  to  perform  the 
office)  was  induced  by  a  promise  of  pardon  to  strike  off"  his 
head  '". 

"Wals.  129.  Lei. Coll.  476.  552.  Murim.  74.     Heraing.  271, 
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CHAP.  That  the  earl  was  in  reality  innocent,  was  afterwards  acknow- 

XVIII 

.  ledged  by  Mortimer  himself,  when  that  nobleman  in  his  turn  was 


led  to  the  scaftbkl  "  :  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  court  would  have 
ventured  to  shed  his  blood,  had  he  not  rendered  liimself  unpo- 
pular by  his  haughty  and  oppressive  behaviour^".     The  nation 
suspected  that  he  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  policy  of  the  queen 
and   her   paramour ;   and   this  suspicion  was   confirmed,  when 
many  of  the  accused,  even  those  who  had   been  implicated  by 
the  confession  of  the  earl,  were  suffered  to  go  at  large  on  their 
recognisances,  to  answer  on  a  future  occasion  *^.     To  silence  the 
voice  of  the  public,  the  government  issued  a  proclamation,  by 
which   the  sheriffs   were  ordered  to  arrest  and   imprison  every 
man,  who   should  assert  that  the  earl  of  Kent  had    suffered   for 
any  other  cause  than  treason  ;  or  that  he  had  been  condemned 
without  the  judgment  of  his  peers;  or  that  Edward  of  Carnar- 
von, the  king's  father,  was  still  alive. 
FaiiofMorti-       Edward  was  now  eighteen,  an  age  when  his  predecessors  had 
been  deemed  capable  of  governing  the  realm :  and  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  whom   he  married  in  1328,  had  borne  him  a  son,  the 
June  15.      same  who  is  so  celebrated  in  history  under  the  name  of  the  black 
prince.     He  felt  the  state  of  dependence  in  which  lie  was  kept, 
and  viewed  with  concern  the  past  and  present  conduct  of  his 
mother.     Nor  was  he  without  remorse  as   to  the  part  he  had 
acted  himself.     If  his  extreme  youth  could   ac(iuit  him  of  the 
crime  of  dethroning  his  father;  yet  he  had  given  his  consent  to 
the  execution  of  his    uncle,   whose  guilt  was   at  the  best  very 

"  Sec  the  petitions  of  the  countess  of  Kent  comjilaints   in   pailiament,  that  all  the  princes 

and  her  son.     Rot.   Pari.   ii.  33.  55.     Both  of  the  blood,  and  occasionally  other  powerful 

say   that  Mortimer  publicly  asked  jjardoii  of  lords,  were   accustomed   to    tal<e  purveyance 

God  for  the  death  of  the  carl.  illegally.     See  Rot.  Purl.  ii.  0. 

"  p]o  minus  a  popnio  quereUaliir,  quia  "  In  the  parliament  held  after  Mortimer's 
pravam  habuit  familiam,  res  popularlum  euii-  execution  they  were  all  acquitted.  The  arch- 
do  per  palriam  auctoritato  propria  occupantes,  bishop  of  York  broujjht  an  action  against  liis 
et  paruni  ve!  nihil  solvcntes  cisdom.  Murini.  accusers,  and  laid  the  damages  at  .t'lOOO. 
75.     Indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  frequent  Hot.  Pari.  ii.  31,  3'i.  54. 
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doubtful,  but  whose  blood  had  served  to  cement  the  power  of    chap, 

.  XVIII. 

Isabella  and  Mortimer.     At  last  he  confided  his  thoughts  to  the 

discretion  of  the  lord  Montacute,  who  immediately  exhorted 
him  to  break  his  chains,  and  assume  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority.  The  king  lent  a  wilh'ng  ear  to  the  proposal :  a  design 
was  formed  to  seize  the  person  of  Mortimer :  and  it  was  fixed  to 
make  the  attempt  during  the  session  of  the  parliament  at  Not- 
tingham. 

When  the  time  came,  Isabella,  with  her  son  and  her  favourite* 
took  up  her  residence  in  the  castle :  the  prelates   and  barons 
were  lodged  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood.     But  Mortimer 
had  taken   every   precaution  for  his  security.     A  strong  guard 
hiy  within  the  walls :  the  locks  of  the  gates  were  changed  :  and 
the  keys  were  taken  every  evening  to  the  queen's  chamber,  and 
laid  on  her  pillow.     Montacute  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
confident  of  sir  William  Eland  the  governor,  whom  he  first  swore 
to  secrecy,  and  then  acquainted  with  the  royal  pleasure.     Eland 
replied  that  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage,  leading  from  the 
west  side  of  the  rock  into  the  castle,  which  Avas  unknown  to 
Mortimer,  and  through  which  he  would  introduce  any  number 
of  the  king's  friends.     Montacute,  with  his  associates,  fixed  the 
hour,  and  rode  into  the  country  ;  and   the  favourite,  who  had 
received  some  dark  hints  of  a  conspiracy  against  him,  attributed 
their  departure  to  an  apprehension  that  their  design  had  been 
discovered.     In  the  afternoon  he  informed  the  council,  that  an  h^^^^^^pp^'" 
attempt   to  oppress  him  and  the  queen  mother  would  soon  be 
made   by  the  exiles  abroad,  in  union  with  Edward's  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  at   home.     He  even  charged  the  king  with 
being   privy   to    the   plot:    and  refused  to  give   credit   to  his 
denial.     Before  midnight  Montacute  and  his  friends  returned  : 
Eland  admitted  them  by  the  subterraneous  passage:  and  they 
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CHAP,     were  joined  by  Edward  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  principal 
|_  tower.     They  mounted   in  silence,  till  they  heard  the  sound  of 


-  voices  in  a  room  adjoining  to  Isabella's  apartment,  where 
Mortimer  was  engaged  in  consultation  with  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln and  his  principal  advisers.  The  door  was  instantly  forced, 
and  two  knights,  who  endeavoured  to  defend  the  entrance,  were 
slain.  The  queen,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  and  conjecturing  its 
cause,  exclaimed,  "  Sweet  son,  fair  son,  spare  my  gentle  Mor- 
"  timer."  But  her  fears  would  not  permit  her  to  remain  in  bed. 
She  burst  into  the  room,  crying  out  that  he  was  a  worthy  knight, 
her  dearest  friend,  her  well-beloved  cousin.  In  defiance  of  her 
Oct. 20.  tears  and  exclamations,  Mortimer  was  secured:  and  the  next 
morning  the  king  announced  by  proclamation,  that  he  had  taken 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands ;  and  sunmioned  a 
new  parliament  to  meet  in  a  few  weeks  at  Westminster^*. 
Andexecuted.      By  this  parliament  Mortimer  was  condemned.      The  prin- 

Nor.  26.  .       ,      ,  .  1  •  1  ,       ,       ,    ,^  1,1- 

cipal  charges  against  hmi  were,  that  he  had  fomented  the  dissen- 
sions between  the  late  king  and  his  queen,  and  falsely  persuaded 
her  that  she  could  not  return  to  her  husband  without  danger  of 
her  life :  that  he  had  illegally  assumed  that  power,  which  was 
vested  by  law  in  the  king's  council  alone ;  that  of  his  own  autho- 
rity he  liad  removed  the  late  king  from  Kenilworth  to  Berkley, 
wliere  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  :  that  he  had  induced 
the  present  king  to  march  with  force  of  arms  against  the  earl  of 
Lancaster  and  other  peers  coming  to  parliament,  and  had  com- 
pelled them  to  pay  excessive  fines  for  the  preservation  of  their 
estates  :  that  by  his  agents  he  had  induced  the  late  carl  of  Kent 
to  believe  that  the  king  his  brother  was  alive,  and  then  procured 

"  See  Ryiti.  iv.  452.  473.  Knyght.  2555,  riffs,  they  are  ordered  to  cause  to  be  chosen  by 
26.S6.  C15MJ.  Wal;;.  130.  Ileming.  271.  the  common  assent  of  the  county  two  of  the 
Ay,fsb,  8.     In  the,  writs  directed  to  the  she-      most  loyal  and  sulHcient  knights  or  se»ycart^-. 
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his  death  on  pretence  of  treason  :  and  that  he  had  embezzled  chap. 

....  XVIII. 

the  royal   treasures,  and   had   divided   with  his  associates  the  ' 


twent}^  thousand  marks  already  paid  by  the  king  of  Scots.  The 
peers  retired  with  the  bill  of  impeachment,  and  after  some  delibe- 
ration, returned  to  the  king,  declared  that  all  the  charges  were 
notoriously  true,  and  as  judges  of  parliament,  condenmed  Mor- 
timer "  to  bci  drawn  and  hanged,  as  a  traitor  and  enemy  of  the 
"  king  and  kingdom."  They  next  proceeded,  at  the  request  of 
Edward,  to  try  his  associates,  having  previously  protested  that 
they  were  bound  by  law  to  sit  in  judgment  on  none  but  peers  of 
the  land.  Sir  Simon  Bereford,  sir  John  Maltravers,  John 
Deverel,  and  Boeges  de  Bayonne  were  condemned  to  death  as 
accomplices  of  Mortimer,  the  first  in  all  his  treasons,  the  other 
three  in  the  deception  and  consequent  execution  of  the  late  earl 
of  Kent  ^^.  The  favourite  and  Bereford  were  hanged  at  the  elms  j^^^  29. 
at  Tyburn :  but  as  the  other  three  were  at  large,  a  price  was  set 
on  their  heads  ^^.  The  queen  mother  at  the  soHcitation  of  the  Dec.  22. 
pope  was  spared  the  ignominy  of  a  public  triaP'^:  but  Edward 
reduced  her  income  to  three  thousand  pounds,  and  confined  her 
to  her  manor  of  Risings,  Avhere  she  passed  in  obscurity  the 
remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  her  life.  The  king  annually 
paid  her  a  visit  of  ceremony  :  he  even  added  a  thousand  pounds 
to  her  yearly  income :  but  he  never  more  allowed  her  to  assume 

"  Rot  Pari.  ii.  52.     It  is  observable  that  same  parliament  that  the  murderers  of  the  late 

on  this  occasion  the  disgusting  practice  of  em-  king  were  condemned.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  hbt. 

bowelling  was  omitted.  "  John  XXII.  wrote  to  exhort  him  to  shew 

"  They  were  sentenced   to    be   beheaded  mercy  to  his  prisoners,  and  not  to  expose  the 

after  they  had   been  hanged.     I  know  not  shame  of  his  mother.     Obsecramus  te  fili,  per 

whether  the  reward  for  their  apprehension  was  viscera  misericordiae  J.  C.   ut  matris  pudori, 

apportioned  by  their  quality  or  their  demerit:  quantum  secundum  deum  poteris,  velis  par- 

but  for   Maltravers   were  offered  a  thousand  cere,  et  ejus  lapsum,  si  quis  (quod  absit)  fue- 

marks,  for  Boeges   100  pounds,  and  for  De-  rit,  non   publicare,  sed  quantum  bono  modo 

verel   100  marks.     The  price  of  their  heads  poteris,  ipsum  potius  studeas  occuUare.  Nov, 

was  fixed  at  500  pounds,  100  marks,  and  40  7,  apud  Kaynald,  iii.  413. 
pounds.     Rot.   Pari.  ii.  53.     It  was  in  the 
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any  share  of  political  power.  After  these  executions  he  asked 
the  advice  of  John  XXII.  for  the  regulation  of  his  subse- 
quent conduct ;  and  was  exhorted  by  that  pontiff  to  shun  the 
danger  of  favouritism,  and,  instead  of  following  the  interested 
councils  of  a  few  individuals,  to  govern  by  the  united  ad- 
vice of  his  barons,  prelates,  and  commons  assembled  in  par- 
liament^^. 

Robert  Bruce  king  of  Scotland,  had   lived  to  see  the  inde- 
pendence  of  his   crown    acknowledged  by  the  king  of   Eng- 
land.     At  his   death  he  left  to  Randolf  earl  of  Moray,    the 
guardianship  of  his  son  David,  who  was  only   in   his   seventh 
year.     Formerly    many    of  the  barons  of  each   kingdom  pos- 
sessed at  the  same  time  lands  in  the  other.     These,  during  the 
war,  had  been  seized  by  the  respective  sovereigns:  but  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  at  the  peace  they  would  be  restored 
to  their  original  owners.     It  seems,  however,   that  by  mutual 
consent,  the  great  body  of  claimants,  both  Scots  and  English, 
was  passed   over   in    silence :  only  two  of  the  negotiators,  the 
lords  Percy  and  Wake,  had  the  address  to  insert  a  particular 
clause  in  their  own  favour,  and  in  favour  of  the  lord  Beaumont, 
the  friend   of  Mortimer.     Percy  recovered  his  lands  in  Angus 
and  Galloway,  and  in  return  an  estate  in  Northumberland  was, 
"  by  the  king's  special  favour,"  restored  to  Douglas,  the  Scottish 
negotiator.     But  Wake  and  Beaumont  had  joined  the  earl  of 
Lancaster :    the   resentment   of  Mortimer   compelled    them    to 
leave  the  kingdom :  and  their  outlawry   afforded   the  Scottish 
government  a  plausible  pretext  to  refuse  the  restoration  of  their 


"    Ut  eircumspectio  regia  noil  uni  et  comunitatum  concilio   congregate.     Ray' 

nrc  (luobiis  commiinicaret  regimen,  nee  unius  iiald,  iii.  430.     He  at  the  same  time  dissuaded 

vel  duoruin  consilio  regeretur,   sed  gcnerali  the  king  from  going  to  Ireland, 
prxlatorum,  principum,  et  aliorutn  nobilium 
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estates.      Now,    however,   that   Mortimer   had  fallen,  and   the     chap. 
'  '  XVIII. 

exiles  were  recalled,  Edward  demanded  that  the  treaty  should  ^^^^^ 


be  fulfilled  in  favour  of  these  two  barons,     llandolf,  the  guardian       1331. 

Dec.     la 

of  Scotland,  required  time  to  consult  the  parliament ;  and  when 
the  demand  was  repeated,  again  returned  an  evasive  answer  *^ 
In  the  mean  time  Wake  and  Beaumont  repaired  to  the  northern     „»332. 

*  _  r  eh.  24. 

counties,  where  they  were  joined  by  all  the  English  lords,  who  The  disinhe- 

.  "^  ,  .  ,  nted    noble- 

claimed  lands  in  Scotland,  and  by  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  and  men  arm. 

heir  of  John  Baliol,  whom  the  king's  grandfather  had  compelled 
to  resign  his  crown.  After  some  consultation  they  resolved  to 
appeal  to  the  sword:  a  resolve  which  placed  Edward  in  a  very 
delicate  situation.  On  the  one  side  he  had  sworn  to  observe  the 
peace,  and  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  young  king 
of  Scotland :  on  the  other  the  minority  of  David  offered  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  that  superiority, 
which  he  would  not  have  surrendered,  had  not  Bruce  taken  the 
advantage  of  similar  circumstances  to  invade  England  in  viola- 
tion of  his  oath.  Ilis  counsellors,  however,  though  they  might 
secretly  wish  success  to  the  enterprise,  determined  not  to  tolerate  / 

any  open  infraction  of  the  late  treaty  :  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  "  querellours"  (so  the  disinherited  lords 
were  called)  were  collecting  forces  to  invade  Scotland,  the  she- 
riffs of  the  five  northern  counties  were  enjoined  to  forbid,  under  March 24. 
pain  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  the  passage  of  armed  men 
through  the  marches,  or  the  perpetration  of  any  act  which  could 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  peace.  Disconcerted  by  these 
orders,  Baliol,  with  his  associates,  was  compelled  to  alter  his 
plan:  and  having  secretly  collected  his  followers  in  Holderness,  J^^^ t^^^'^ 
he  sailed  with  about  three  thousand  men  from  Ravenspur,  a  port  Humber. 

"  Ryra.  iv.  461.  471. 
VOL.    III.  D 
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Aug.  6. 


Aug.  21. 


Aug.  I  a. 


An''.  24. 


in  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Edward  was  at  tlie  time  at 
Wigmore  in  the  marches  of  Wales :  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
news  he  appointed  the  lord  Percy  his  lieutenant  in  the  north, 
with  full  power  to  punish  every  infraction  of  the  peace  by  his 
own  subjects,  and  to  repel  the  Scots,  if  they  should  pass  the 
borders  with  hostile  intentions^**. 

When  we  read  the  adventures  of  Baliol,  we  may  fancy  our- 
selves transported  into  the  regions  of  fiction.  He  lands  at 
Kinghorn  in  Fife,  orders  his  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  and 
hastens  to  meet  an  enemy,  whose  force  u  twenty  times  greater 
than  his  own.  At  Dunfermline  he  learns  that  the  earl  of  Marre, 
the  new  regent  (for  Randolf  was  dead)  is  at  Duplin,  and  the 
earl  of  March  at  Auchterarder,  each  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  He  boldly  throws  himself  between  them,  passes  the 
river  Earn  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  puts  to  the  sword  the 
sleeping  and  defenceless  Scots,  till  the  dawn  of  morning  dispels 
the  darkness,  and  allows  the  regent  to  discover  his  enemy.  In  the 
eagerness  of  revenge  that  nobleman  hurries  into  a  narrow  pass, 
where  his  numerous  followers,  unable  to  arrange  themselves  in 
order,  offer  an  easy  victory  to  the  English.  I  shall  not  startle  the 
faith  of  the  reader  by  enumerating  the  thousands  of  the  slain  :  but 
the  deaths  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  of  many  barons,  and  of  almost  all 
the  men  at  arms  sufficiently  prove  the  enormous  loss  of  the  Scots. 
From  Duplin  moor  Baliol  hastens  or  rather  flies  to  Perth,  while 
the  earl  of  March,  who  had  not  joined  in  the  battle,  pursues 
with  e(jual  rapidity.  The  adventurer  has  just  time  to  clear  the 
ditch,  and  erect  a  defence  of  palisades,  before  the  enemy  arrives. 
His  good  fortune,  however,  befrieiids  him  again.  The  Scottish  fleet 
is  destroyed  in  an  attack  on  the  English  squadron  in  the  Tay : 


Rym.  iv.  529. 
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distrust  and  scarcity  gradually  dissolve  the  army  of  the  besieg-     ^"^JJ* 
ers:  the  ancient  friends  of  his   family  resort  to  his  standard;  ' 


and  he  is  crowned  at  Scone  by  the  bishop  of  Dunkcld.  sep.24. 
Astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  his  success,  his  enemies  solicit  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  propose  a  convention  of  the  states 
to  settle  the  kingdom.  Baliol  consents  :  is  surprised  at  Annan  Dec.  is. 
by  the  earl  of  Moray  during  the  armistice ;  and  with  difficulty 
escapes  to  the  English  marches,  a  solitary  and  helpless  fugitive. 
It  employed  him  only  seven  weeks  to  win  the  crown :  in  less 
than  three  months  he  had  lost  it^^ 

When  the  news  of  Baliol's  first  success  arrived,  the  parliament  Edward's 

*  ambiguous 

was  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  had  been  consulted  by  Edward  conduct. 
respecting  the  expediency  of  a  voyage  to  Ireland.  They  Sep» 
now  advised  him  to  postpone  every  other  business,  and  to  repair 
to  the  northern  counties  with  the  wisest  of  his  council,  and  a 
numerous  body  of  forces,  to  prevent  or  repel  the  irruptions  of 
the  Scots.  Another  parliament  was  held  at  York  in  December:  Dec  4. 
and  to  it  the  king  put  the  question,  whether  he  ought  to  require 
from  Baliol,  who  was  now  king  of  Scotland,  a  recognition  of 
the  superiority  of  the  English  crown,  or  to  claim  the  kingdom 
for  himself  as  heir  to  Edward  I.,  to  whom  it  had  been  forfeited; 
or  content  himself  with  requiring  some  concession  as  an  equiva- 
lent from  the  new  king.  The  members  present  requested  per- 
mission to  Avait  till  there  should  be  a  fuller  attendance  :  and 
about  a  month  later  the  prelates,  barons,  and  commons  assem- 
bled in  three  separate  chambers  to  deliberate  on  the  subject. 
But  the  opinions  were  so  divided,  that  at  the  end  of  five  days 
they  had  come  to  no  determination  :  and  Edward  calling  them 
before  him,  announced  by  the  chancellor  that  he  would  take  the     Jan.  22 

='  Ford.  xiii.  23—25.     Hem.  ii.  273.     Knyght.  2560.  2562.     Lei.  Coll.  i.  653. 

D  2 
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CHAP,  advice  of  the  pope  and  the  kiiKj;  of  France:  and  in  the  mean 
XVIII.  . 

'  time  order  a  vigilant  watch  to  be  kept  in  the  marches,  and  have 


six  of  his  council  alwaj^s  near  his  person,  to  be  prepared  for  any 
event  Avhich  might  happen  -^. 

Before  Edward  put  this  question  to  his  parliament,  he  had 
Nov. 23.  secretly  concluded  two  treaties  with  Baliol.  By  the  first  the  new 
king  acknowledged  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  a  fief  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  England  ;  transferred  to  Edward  the 
town  and  castle  of  Berwick,  to  which  other  lands  were  to  be 
added  to  the  yearly  value  of  two  thousand  pounds,  in  return  for 
the  advantage  which  he  had  derived  from  "  the  sufferance  of 
"  his  said  lord  and  the  good  aid  of  his  vassals ;"  offered  to  marry 
the  princess  Jane,  if  her  marriage  with  David  Bruce  did  not 
proceed ;  and  engaged  to  grant  to  that  young  prince  such  an 
establishment  as  the  king  of  England  should  think  proper.  By 
the  second,  each  monarch  bound  himself  to  assist  the  other  with 
all  his  power  against  every  domestic  enemy.  These  treaties  were 
to  have  been  ratified  in  their  respective  parliaments :  but  the 
expulsion  of  Baliol  suspended  their  effect,  and  they  Avere  in  all 
probability  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public"^. 
He  makes  jj^j;  j^g  yq.^\  wishcs  of  the  Eudish  kino;  were  soon  cratified  by 

war  on  scot-  o  c  o  ./ 

land.  tjje  impetuosity  of  the  Scots  ;   and   their  repeated  incursions 

furnished  him  with  the  pretext  that  they  had  violated  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  induced  the  English  parliament  to  give  its  appro- 
bation to  a  renewal  of  the  war.     The  campaign  was  opened  by 
Alar.  3.      Baliol  with  the  siege  of  Berwick,  which  was  gallantly  defended  . 

"  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  66 — 69.     The  firet  cham-  Baliol  says  that  he  had  done  liege  homage 

ber  consisted  of  six  prelates  and  si.x  barons :  and  sworn   fealty  lo  Edward  for  tlio  Scottish 

the   second  of  the  other  prelates,  and  barons,  crown.     He  even  relates  the  very  terms  of  his 

and  the  proxies  of  prelates  and  barons,  and  the  oath.     Yet  there  is  no  evidence  or  |)robability 

lliirdof  the  knights,  citi/.ens,  and  burgesses.  lb.  that  they  had  ever  seen  each  other  since  the 

■'  Rym.  iv.  536 — 539.     In  this  instrument  commencement  of  Baliol's  expedition. 
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by   the  carl  of  March  the  commander  of  the  castle,  and  sir     CHAP. 

XVIII 
Alexander  Seaton   the  governor  of  the    town.      Two   months  ' 


elapsed  before  the  king  of  England  arrived  :  but  the  operations  j^iav  20. 
of  the  siege  were  immediately  pushed  with  new  vigour;  and  in 
a  general  assault  the  town  was  set  on  fire.  Tlie  inhabitants,  in- 
timidated by  their  danger,  stipulated  to  open  the  gates,  unless 
they  were  relieved  before  a  certain  day :  and  sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  the  new  regent,  anxious  to  save  so  important  a  fortress, 
passed  the  Tweed  with  a  numerous  army,  and  offered  battle  to  July  u. 
the  besiegers.  Edward  kept  within  his  intrenchments ;  and  the 
regent,  having  thrown  a  few  knights  and  some  provisions  into 
the  place,  departed  the  next  morning,  ravaged  Northumberland, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Bamborough,  in  which  queen 
Pliilippa  resided.  The  king  now  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  place :  the  Scots  replied  that  it  had  been  relieved  :  and  the 
English  in  revenge  hanged  one  of  the  hostages,  the  son  of  the 
governor.  This  act  of  severity  alarmed  the  relations  of  the  hos- 
tages that  survived  ;  and  a  new  agreement  was  made  by  the 
earl  of  March  and  sir  William  Keith,  who  had  assumed  the  juiyie. 
command  of  the  town,  to  admit  the  English  within  the  walls  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  unless  the  Scottish  army  should  pre- 
viously raise  the  siege,  or  introduce  a  body  of  three  hundred 
men  at  arms  into  the  place  between  sunrise  and  sunset  of  the 
same  day^*.  A  messenger  was  instantly  dispatched  to  the  Battle  of  Ha- 
regent,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  Scottish  army  juiy  1*9. 
was  seen  advancing  in  four  bodies  to  attack  the  besiegers. 
Edward  drew  up  his  army  on  Halidon  hill :  from  which  the 
archers   annoyed    the  enemy,    as   they  struggled    through   the 

-■'  Compare  the  documents  in  Rymer  (iv.      Seala   Chronica,  published  by   lord  Hailes, 
564 — 568)  with  the  very  circumstantial  ac-      ii.  316. 
count  of  the  siege  in  the  extract  from  the 
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CHAP,     marshy  ground  at  the  foot,  and  climbed  up  the  declivity  of 

'__  the  mountain.     The  Scots  were  fatigued  and  disordered  before 

they  could  reach  their  opponents  :  and  the  obstinacy  with  AvhicTi 
they  fought,  served  only  to  increase  their  loss.  Tlie  regent,  six 
earls,  and  many  barons  fell  on  the  field  of  battle :  the  fugitives 
were  pursued  by  Edward  and  a  part}^  of  horse  on  one  side,  and 
by  the  lord  Darcy,  and  his  Irish  auxiliaries  on  the  other :  and 
the  slaughter  is  said  to  have  exceeded  that  of  any  former  defeat. 

Surrender  of  The  towu  and  castlc  were  immediately  surrendered  :  and  the 
young  king  with  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Edward,  was  conveyed, 
for  greater  securit}^,  from  Dumbarton  into  France,  where  he  re- 
sided for  several  years  at  Chateau  Gaillard^^. 

Adventures  of  Baliol  was  uow  again  seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  :  and 
Edward  i-equired  him  to  fulfil  his  former  engagements.  A  par- 
liament was  called  at  Edinburgh  :  the  demands  of  the  king  were 
admitted  without  opposition  :  and  all  the  country  to  the  east  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Dumfries  to  Linlithgow  was  by  general  consent 
separated  from  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  annexed  to  that  of  Eng- 
land '''*'.  This  impolitic  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  enraged 
the  Scots  :  while  the  dissensions  among  the  English  barons,  who 
had  been  restored  to  their  estates,  encouraged  the  friends  of 
David.  A  new  guardian  or  regent  was  appointed,  the  cause  of 
independence  again  triumphed,  and  Baliol  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  lands  which  he  had  ceded  to  Edward.  But  it 
would  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader  to  pursue  his  history  to 
a  greater  length.  For  several  years  he  contrived  to  struggle 
against  the  obstinacy  of  his  opponents,  and  the  perfidy  of  his 
followers.     As  long  as  he  was  supported  by  the  king  of  Eng- 

"  Knyght.  2563,  2564.    Ford.  xiii.  27,28.  "  Rym.  iv.  590.  614. 

Hcming.  ii.  275,  276. 
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land,  he  rose  victorious  from  every   disaster :    but  from   the     chap. 
moment  that  Edward  determined  to  claim  the  crown  of  France,  ' 


France. 


the  war  was  suffered  to  languish :  fortress  after  fortress  surren- 
dered to  the  adherents  of  David  :  that  prince  at  length  ven- 
tured to  revisit  his  kingdom  :  and  Baliol,  instead  of  wicldin"^  the 
sceptre  of  Scotland,  was  employed  in  protecting  from  insult  the 
northern  counties  of  England  ^^ 

To  understand  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  Edward  during  Edward's 

1  •      1  ci  •  •  .  ,     ,        .1  •  ^,.  claim  to  the 

the  remanider  ot  his  reign,  we  must  revert  to  the  succession  or  down  of 
the  French  monarchs.  Philip  IV.,  surnamed  the  fair,  died  in 
1314,  and  left  three  sons,  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles,  who  all,  in 
the  short  space  of  fourteen  years,  successively  came  to  the  throne, 
and  all  died  without  male  issue.  At  the  decease  of  Charles  IV., 
the  youngest  brother,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  for  the  true  heir 
among  the  descendants  of  their  predecessors :  and  two  compe- 
titors appeared,  Edward  of  England,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  the 
former  as  grandson  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  daughter  Isabella,  the 
latter  as  grandson  to  the  father  of  that  monarch,  Philip  III.,  by 
his  son  Charles  de  Valois^®.     It  had  indeed  been  decided  at  the 


"  David  with  his  consort  landed  at  Inver-  of  this  period,  may  find  a  satisfactory  account 
bervie,  4th  March,  1341.  Those  who  wish  in  the  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  lord  Hailes,  ii. 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  Scottish  transactions      160 — 213. 

"  Their  descent  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  from  the  following  table : 

Philip  III.  the  Hardy. 
+  128.5.  I 

I  I 

Philip  IV.  the  Fair.  Charles  de  Valois. 

+  1314. 

Philip  de  Valois, 
competitor. 


I  II                                          I 

Louis  X.  or  Hutin.  Philip  V.  the  Long.       Charles  IV.  the  Fair.      Isabella=Edward  II. 

1316.  I  1322.     I                            1328.     |                                   | 

I  Four  daughters.             Two  daughters.         Ed  ward  III.  competitor. 

Joan, 

Queen  of  Navarre. 

Hence   it  will   be  seen  that  Edward,  to  prove  bis  claim,  was  obliged  to  maintain  three 


Valois. 
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CHAP,  death  of  Louis  in  1316,  who  left  a  daughter,  Jane,  that  females 
^^"^'  were  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  excluded  from  the 
~  French  throne  :  but  Edward  was  taught  to  contend  that,  though 
his  mother's  sex  might  be  a  disqualification  as  far  as  personally 
regarded  herself,  it  could  be  no  bar  to  the  succession  of  her  son  ; 
while  Philip  on  the  contrary  maintained  that  a  mother  could 
not  transmit  to  her  issue  any  right,  of  which  she  was  never  in 
possession  herself.  This  important  cause  was  brought  before  the 
twelve  peers  and  the  barons  of  France.  They  unanimously  set 
aside  the  pretensions  of  Edward :  Philip  mounted  the  throne ; 
and  the  kins  of  Enijland  was  summoned  to  do  homage  to  the 
new  sovereign  for  his  dutchy  of  Guienne. 
His  .lissen-  The  jcalousy  which  these  rival  claims  had  excited,  was  never 
Ph'iU|"of'  extinguished  :  and  each  prince  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  many 
causes  of  complaint  against  the  other.  Philip  kept  possession 
of  several  fortresses  in  Guienne,  claimed  by  the  king  of  England: 
and  Edward,  when  after  much  tergiversation  he  consented  to  do 
homage,  did  it  in  general  terms,  omitting  the  liege  promise  of 
faith  and  loyalty  ^^  In  1331  a  partial  adjustment  of  their  dif- 
ferences took  place:  Philip  restored  certain  castles  to  Edward  : 
and  Edward  by  a  public  instrument  acknowledged  that  the 
homage  for  Guienne  ought  not  to  have  been  general  but  liege^'^. 
The  other  subjects  of  contention  were  referred  to  the  award  of 
arbitrators :  and  a  confident  hope  was  entertained  that  peace 

principles;    1".  That   females  were  excluded  '' Rym.  iv.  390. 

from   the  crown  of  France,   oth(.'rwise  Jane,  ""  Rym.  477.     To  prevent  future  disputes, 

the  daughter    of  Louis  X.  ought  to  have  sue-  it  was  agreed    that  the  ceremony  should  be 

ceeded  to  that  crown  as  well  as  to  the  crown  performed  in    the  following    manner.       The 

of  Navarre  :  2".   That  the  male  issue  of  such  king  of  England  shall  put  his  hands  between 

females  was  not  exrhided,  otherwise  he  could  those  of  the  king  of  France  :   and  the  officer  of 

have  had  no  right  himself:   and  3'.  That  such  tile  court  sliall  say  to  him,   Sir,   you  become 

male  issue,  to   inherit  the   crown,  must  have  the  liege  man  of  the  king  of  France,   ray  lord 

been  born  during  the  life  time  of  the  grand-  here  present,  as  duke  of  (iuienne  and  peer  of 

father:  otherwise  tlie  grandsons  of  Philip  V.  Franco,  and  promise   to  bear  him  faith  and 

and  Charles  IV.  would  have  had  a  better  title  loyalty.     Say   voire  or   yes.     And  the  said 

than  Edward.  king  and  duke  shall  sny,  voire.     Id.  391. 
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would  be  preserved,  when  the  opposite  interest  which  each  felt     chap, 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  awakened  their  former  jealousy,  and  ' 

hurried  them  into  hostilities. 

It  had  long  been  the  policy  of  the  French  crown  to  support 
the  Scottish  kings  against  the  superior  power  of  England.  When 
David  was  driven  from  his  throne,  Phihp  took  him  under  his 
protection,  gave  him  an  asylum  in  his  dominions,  and  repeatedly 
aided  his  partisans  with  money  and  ships.  Edward  beheld 
this  conduct  with  displeasure,  and  laboured,  but  in  vain,  to 
detach  the  French  monarch  from  the  cause  of  the  orphan.  He 
suggested  to  him  different  intermarriages  between  their  children, 
proposed  to  pay  him  a  considerable  sum  in  return  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  fortresses,  and  offered  to  accompany  him  in  a 
crusade  to  the  holy  land  ^^  But  the  jealousy  of  Philip  was  not 
to  be  laid  asleep :  every  advance  was  eluded  or  rejected :  and 
continued  irritation  induced  the  king  to  turn  his  arms  from 
Scotland  against  France,  and  to  revive  his  former  claim  to  the 
French  crown,  which  by  doing  homage  to  Philip  he  had  in  fact 
long  ago  abandoned.  It  might  flatter  the  vanity  of  Edward  as 
a  bold  but  the  event  shewed  that  it  was  an  injudicious  measure. 
Unincumbered  with  a  continental  war,  he  was  perhaps  equal  to 
the  conquest  of  Scotland.  By  aiming  at  too  much,  he  ulti- 
mately gained  nothing. 

By  the  public  the  king's  determination  was  attributed  to  the  blrtof*Artoi« 
influence  of  a  stranger  and  an  outlaw,  whose  previous  conduct 
had  brought  indelible  disgrace  on  his  character.  Robert  II. 
count  of  Artois,  had  two  children,  a  son  Philip,  and  a  daughter 
Matilda.  Robert,  the  present  adviser  of  Ed»vard,  was  the  son 
of  Philip  :  but  his  father  had  died  before  the  grandfather ;  and 

"  Edward,  both  before  and  during  the  war,      Rym.  iv.  885.  t.  160. 
published  these  offers  in  his  own  justification. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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CHAP,  in  Artois  the  succession  did  not  follow  the  line  of  descent,  but 
XVIII. 

,  was  attached  to  proximity  of  blood.    Hence  it  happened,  that  on 


the  death  of  Robert  II.,  Matilda  obtained  the  county  in  preference 
to  her  nephew.     She  died   in  1318,  and  Robert  immediately 
seized  Artois   by  force :    but  was  soon  expelled  by  Philip  V. 
of  France,  who  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Matilda.     Robert  acquiesced  :  but  when  Philip  of  Valois,  whose 
sister  he  had  married,  ascended  the  throne,  he  demanded  a  re- 
vision of  the  judgment  which  had  deprived  him  of  Artois.     His 
petition  was  granted ;  and  during  the  process  he  laid  before  the 
court  four  charters,  ^vhich  he  pretended  had  been  purloined,  and 
secreted  by  Matilda,  but  which  on  examinatioil   proved  to  be 
forgeries.     The  fabricators  of  these  instruments  were  condemned 
and  executed :  Robert  fled  to  Namur,  and  was  declared  an 
outlaw.     The  time  of  his  exile  was  employed  in  devising  schemes 
of  revenge :  the  king  and  queen  of  France  became  the  principal 
objects  of  his  hatred ;  and  to  satisfy  it,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
spells  of  the  sorcerer,  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.     Driven 
from  Namur  he  came  to  England  ;  where  he  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence   of  Edward,  obtained  from  him  a  yearly 
pension  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  in  return   taught  him  to 
indulge  the  flattering  but  visionary  hope,  of  being  able  to  tear 
the  French  crown  from  the  brows  of  Philip,  and  to  place  it  on 
his  own  head  ^^ 
The  king  sub-      To  caH'y  iuto  cxccution   the  mighty  designs  which  he  had 
formed,  Edward  was  advised  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  continental 
princes  and  sovereigns.     With  this  view  he  concluded  alliances 
with  Louis  of  Bavaria  emperor  of  Germany,  the  dukes  of  Bra- 
bant and  Gueldres,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  marquess  of 

"  See  a  memoir  by  Mons.  del  Averdy,  in      of  France,  ii.  337.     Froissart,  i.  27.    Byra.  v. 
die  account  sf  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  king     19. 
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Juliers,  the  counts  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  and  other  princes     chap. 
of  inferior  consideration  and  power.     He  sought  out,  and  re-  _______ 


tained  every  foreign  adventurer,  who  could  bring  a  few  men  at 
arms  into  the  field  ;  and  condescended  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  Jacob  Von  Artaveldt,  the  celebrated  brewer  of  Ghent,  who 
had  established  democratic  factions  in  all  the  opulent  cities  of 
Flanders,  and  with  their  aid  reigned  more  absolutely  than  the 
earl,  tiie  rightful  but  almost  nominal  sovereign.  Neither  did 
Philip  neglect  the  storm  which  he  saw  gathering  around  him : 
but  sought  to  fortify  himself  against  it  by  the  aid  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Among  his  allies  he  numbered  the  kings  of  Navarre  and 
Bohemia,  the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  Austria,  and  Lorraine,  the 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  most  of  the  petty  princes  of  Ger- 
many. Thus  more  than  half  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
arraj^ed  against  each  other  :  and  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  were 
directed  to  the  issue  of  the  contest^. 

The  king,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  intended  expedition,  Ami  be«;in» 
had  recourse  to  subsidies,  tallages,  and  forced  loans :  he  pawned 
his  jewels  and  crown :  he  seized  for  his  present  use  the  tin  and 
wool  of  the  year :  and  yet  he  had  the  address  to  make  the  war 
popular  with  the  nation,  or  at  least  with  its  representatives. 
The  commons  petitioned  him  to  pursue  his  right :  the  lords  gave 
their  consent**,  and  in  the  summer  of  1338  he  sailed  with  a  .i?38. 
numerous  fleet  from  Orewell  to  Antwerp.  To  his  disappoint- 
ment he  soon  learned  that  it  was  more  easy  to  purchase  the  pro- 
mises, than  the  cooperation,  of  his  allies.  Though  he  granted 
commercial  indulgences  to  the  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
though  he  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  the  treasures,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  England,  every  attempt  to  draw 

"  Froissart,  c.  27, 28.     Rym.  iv.  v.  passim,     procerum,    et    ad    instantiam  communitalij. 
"  He  says  he  undertook  the  war  assensu      v.  3. 

E   2 


July  15. 
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CHAP,  them  into  the  field  was  fruitless:  and  he  was  compelled  to  satisfy 
XVIII  .  ... 

'  himself  with  their  respective  engagements  to  join  him  the  next 


year  in  the  month  of  July,  and  to  open  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Cambray.     Even  this  cost  him  a  journey  to  Coblentz, 
Sep.  2.      where  the  emperor,  b}^  investing  him  with  the  title  of  vicar  or 
deputy,  gave  him  authority  to  receive  the  homage,  and  to  com- 
mand the  services,  of  the  princes  belonging  to  the  empire  ^^.     In 
§^^20      ^^^  spring  he  summoned  his  allies  to  assemble  at  the  appointed 
time :  and  about  the  middle  of  September  he  was  able  to  lead 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  at  arms  to  the  walls  of  Cam- 
bra}^,  Avhich  with    its   territory   was  comprehended  Avithin  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  empire.     Here  he  spent  four  days  in  laying 
Avaste  the  country  :  but  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  borders  of 
Sep.  23:     France,  the  counts  of  Namur  and  Hainault  fell  back,  on  the 
pretext  that  his  authority  as  imperial  vicar  expired  the  moment 
he  entered  a  foreign  territor3^     He  dismissed  them  with  thanks 
for  their  past  services,  and  continued  his   march,  ravaging  the 
country,  and  burning  the  villages  the  breadth  of  twelve  leagues, 
from  Bapaume  to  Peronne  and  St.  Quintin.     Here,  however, 
Oct.  17.      the  rest  of  his  allies  refused  to  advance.     Why,  they  asked, 
should  they  leave  the  frontiers  of  Hainault,  from  whence  they 
drew  all  their  supplies  ?    Let  Philip  come  and  seek  them,  since 
he  had  so  often  sworn  that  the  king  of  England  should  never 
possess  two  feet  of  land,  nor  spend  a  whole  day  within  the  bor- 
ders of  France  ^.     Edward  reluctantly  yielded  to  their  advice, 
and  directed  his  march  towards  the  Ardennes,  when  letters  were 

"  It  appears  from  Rymer,  that  he  was  at  he  was  exempt  from  that  ceremony.     Wals. 

Coblentz  till  the  6th  of  September.     Rym.v.  146. 

81.     Walsingham  tells  us  that  the  emperor  "  Phelip  de  Valoys  avoitjurez  que  nous  ne 

waF  displeased,  because  Edward  did  not,  like  "  ferrons  jammes  demeore  une  jour  od  fire  host 

<      other  princes,  offer  to  kiss  his  imperial  feet :  en   Fraunce,    qil   ne   nous    durroit    bataille. 

but  was  answered,  that  being  an  anointed  king,  Avesb.  47. 
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received  from  different  persons  in  the  French  army,  offering  on      chap. 
the  part  of  Philip  to  fight  on  the  following  Thursday,  if  the  king  ' 


would  choose  a  field  of  battle  in  an  open  plain,  without  wood, 
water,  or  morass.  He  therefore  recalled  his  detachments,  which 
had  spread  devastation  to  the  gates  of  Laon,  and  waited  for  the 
enemy  at  the  village  of  La  Flamengrie.  On  the  Friday  even-  Oct.  22. 
ing  it  was  ascertained,  from  the  information  of  the  prisoners, 
that  Philip  was  arrived  at  Vironfosse,  about  five  miles  distant, 
and  intended  to  fight  the  next  day.  In  the  morning  Edward 
marshalled  his  forces  on  foot  in  three  divisions,  with  the  English 
archers  and  Welsh  lancers  before  the  men  at  arms  ;  and,  mount- 
ing a  palfrey,  rode  from  banner  to  banner,  recommending  to 
the  courage  of  the  troops  the  preservation  of  his  honour.  Philip 
had  arrayed  in  similar  order  his  more  numerous  forces :  but  his 
ardour  for  battle  was  checked  by  the  cooler  policy  of  his  council, 
who  represented  that  the  king  of  England  dared  only  creep 
along  the  borders,  that  such  another  expedition  must  be  his 
ruin,  and  that  it  was  folly  to  stake  a  crown  on  the  uncertain 
issue  of  a  battle,  when  the  best  advantages  of  victory  might  be 
secured  without  any  risk.  The  English,  full  of  hope  and  courage, 
impatiently  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  :  in  the  evening 
their  scouts  reported  that  the  French  were  en)pIoyed  in  felling 
trees,  opening  ditches,  and  fortifying  their  camp.  The  king 
repaired  for  the  night  to  Avesnes,  and  sent  word  to  Philip  that 
he  would  expect  him  another  day  :  but  learning  that  the  enemy 
had  marched  back  into  the  interior,  he  assembled  his  allies, 
thanked  them  for  their  exertions,  and  disbanded  his  army,  jj^^  ^2. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  this  formidable  expedition,  in  which 
Edward  had  uselessly  expended  the  immense  treasure  which  he 
had  drawn  from  England,  and  had  moreover  involved  himself 
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CHAP,     in  debt  to  the  enormous  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand 


XVIII. 


pound 


s^^ 


The  pope  ex-  From  the  moment  that  the  real  object  of  the  king  of  England 
hoitshimto  ^^gg  disclosed,  the  pope  Benedict  XII.  had  most  earnestly 
laboured  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  With  this  view  he  had 
repeatedly  dispatched  legates  to  the  contending  monarchs,  and 
at  last  had  offered  as  their  common  father  to  take  on  himself  the 
office  of  arbitrator,  and  to  weigh  with  an  impartial  hand  their 
respective  pretensions.  But  when  he  learned  that  Edward  had 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  Louis,  and  had  accepted 
from  him  the  title  of  vicar  of  the  empire,  he  wrote  a  long  and 
expostulatory  letter,  reminding  the  king  that  Louis  had  never 
been  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the  apostolic  see :  that  he 
had  raised  up  an  antipope,  and  endeavoured  to  plunge  the  chris- 
tian world  into  schism  :  that  he  had  been  excommunicated  bj 
the  last  pontiff:  and  that  a  similar  sentence  had  been  fulminated 
against  his  abettors.  But  the  king  was  immovably  fixed  in  his 
purpose  :  he  evaded  the  offers  and  reproaches  of  the  pontiff  by 
declaring  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  reconcile  Louis  with 
the  church,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  accede  to  any  honourable 
terms,  which  Philip  or  Benedict  might  propose^:  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  at  the  solicitation  of  Artaveldt,  publicly  assum- 
ed the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  quartered  in  his  arms  the 
French  lilies  with  the  English  lions.  Two  proclamations  were 
issued  at  Ghent,  and  circulated  through  the  Low  Countries  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  undoubted 
right  to  the  French  crown,  of  which,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age 
and  ignorance  of  law,  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  insatiable 

"  See  the  king's  letter  in  Avesbury,  47 —      sart,  c.  39,  40,  41. 
49.    Heming.  309.    Knyghton,  2573.  Frois-  ^'  Uym.  iv.  826.  v.  88.  128.  146.  Ifi6. 
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ambition  of  the  lord  Philip  de  Valois  :  enumerated  all  the  inju-     chap 


ries  which  he  had  received  from  that  prince  by  the  invasion  of 
his  rights  in  Guienne,  the  support  of  his  rebellious  subjects  in 
Scotland,  and  the  depredations  committed  on  the  English  com- 
merce at  sea:  and  concluded  with  a  declaration  that  he  now 
revoked  his  former  homage  and  his  recognition  of  Philip,  and 
took  upon  himself,  what  was  his  own  hereditary  right,  the  dig- 
nity of  king,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  of  France  ^^ 

This  new  measure  drew  from  the  pontiff  a  sensible  and  affec- 
tionate reproof.    He  wrote  to  Edward  that  his  own  ambition,  and 
the  interested  advice  of  his  allies,  were  leading  hira  into  difficulties 
and  disgrace:  that  it  was  madness  for  a  stranger  to  rely  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  men  of  Flanders,  who  had  always  been  noted  for  dis- 
loyalty to  their  native  princes  :  that  he  had  acted  precipitately  at 
the  best  in  proclaiming  himself  king  of  France,  before  he  was  in 
possession  of  any  part  of  that  kingdom :  that,  unless  the  heirs  of 
females  were  capable  by  law  of  inheriting  the  crown,  he  could 
have  no  pretensions,  and  if  they  were,  there  existed  persons  still 
living,  the  issue  of  the  daughters  of  his  uncles,  who  had  a  nearer, 
and  therefore  a  better  claim  :  that  by  doing  homage  to  Philip 
de  Valois  he  had  acknowledged  the  title  of  that  prince,  and  by 
assuming  it  himself  would  irritate  all  the  natives  of  France  :  that 
to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  rival  by  force  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  every  indifferent  judge,  an  impracticable  attempt:  and  that 
the  event  would  convince  hira  of  the  perfidy  of  his  allies,  who, 
when  they  had  once  exhausted  his  treasures,  would  leave  him 
to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  an  exasperated  and  pow- 
erful adversary  *°. 

But  no  arguments  could  convince  the  ambition  of  Edward, 

» Id,  V.  158— 163.  «Id.  V.  173, 


xvm. 
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t 

CHAP.      To  raise  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  the  expenses 
'      of  another  campaign,  he  determined  to  revisit  England,  and 


Edward  gains  Icft  his  queen  at  Ghent  as  an  hostage  for  his  speedy  return, 
sea.*^**"^ ''^     From  his  parhament  he  obtained  an  unprecedented  supply,  and 
*'''*^'       was  preparing  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  when  advice  was  brought 
that  Philip,  to  intercept  him  on  his  passage,  had  assembled  with 
the  aid  of  the  Genoese  and  Normans  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  har- 
bour of  Sluys.    The  king  immediately  collected  every  vessel  in  the 
southern  ports,  and  declared  his  intention  to  seek  and  fight  the 
enemy.     The  opposition  and  intreaties  of  his  council  were  de- 
spised.    "  You  are  all,"  he  exclaimed,  "  in  a  conspiracy  against 
"  me.     I  shall  go :  those  who  are  afraid,  may  stay  here."     He 
June 22.      sailed  with  a  gallant  fleet  from  Orewell,  and  the  next  evening 
off  Blankenbers,  discovered  across  a  neck  of  land  the  forest  of 
masts  which  occupied  the  harbour.     Three  knights  were  landed, 
who  reported  at  their  return  that  they  had  reckoned  nineteen 
sail  of  unusual  dimensions,  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  smaller  vessels.     During  the  night  the  enemy 
June 24.     moved  from  their  anchorage,  and  at  sunrise  were  discovered  in 
four  lines  moored  across  the  passage.     Their  ships  carried  turrets 
provided  with  stones  on  their  mast  heads :  and  were  fastened 
to  each  other  with  chains  of  iron.     Edward  placed  the  strongest 
of  his  ships  in  front,  so  that  every  vessel  carrying  a  body  of  men 
at  arms  was  accompanied  by  two  sail  manned  with  archers  :  while 
the  noble  ladies,  who,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  had  come  to  attend 
on  queen  Philippa,  were  intrusted  to  the  protection  of  a  strong 
guard  behind  the  reserve.     At  first  the  king  put  out  to  sea :  a 
movement  which  impressed   the  enemy  with  a  notion  that  he 
declined  an  engagement :  but  his  object  was  to  avoid  the  sun, 
which  shone  full  in   his  eyes :  and  soon  afterwards,  having  the 
wind  and  tide  in  his  favour,  he  bore  doAvn  on  the  first  line  of  the 
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French.      Each  commander   selected  his  opponent,    and  met     chap. 

■with  a  gallant  resistance :  but  the  discharges  of  the  archers  gra-  ' 

dually  cleared  the  decks  of  the  enemy  :  the  men  at  arms  imme- 
diately boarded  :  every  ship  in  the  first  division  was  captured  : 
and  the  banner  of  England  waved  triumphantly  over  the  colours 
of  France. 

At  this  important  moment  arrived   the  lord  Morley  with  a 
fleet  from  the  northern  counties ;  and  the  victors  with  their  friends 
proceeded  to  attack  the  three  remaining  divisions.    But  a  panic 
struck  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  enemy :  the  men  leaped 
from   their  ships,   which  they  could  not  disengage,  into   their 
boats :  and  more  than  two  thousand  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  the  waves.     The  fourth   line  remained,   consisting  of  sixty 
large  vessels,  reinforced  by  the  bravest  of  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  captured  ships.     This,  though  the  victory  was  already 
won,   opposed  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  conquerors  :  and 
by    prolonging   the   contest   till    midnight   aftbrded    to   a   few 
stragglers  the  opportunity  of  escaping  in  the  dark.     With  the 
exception  of  these  the  whole  fleet  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.     Edward  is  said  to  have  lost  two  ships,  which  were 
sunk,  and  about  four  thousand  men  :  the  slain  and  drowned  of 
the  enemy  amounted  to  seven  times  that  number '*^     History 
hardly  presents  an   instance  of  a  naval  victory  more  complete 
or   more   sanguinary.      The   French    ministers    dared    not   ac- 
quaint Philip  with  the  disaster:  it  was  first  hinted  to  him  by  his 
buffoon  ■*". 

Crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory  Edward  landed  the  next  But  fails  in 

his  attempt  on 

morning,  repaired  to  the  church  of  Ardembourg  to  return  thanks  Toumay. 

■"  For  this  battle,  see  Froissart,  c.  49.  Aves-  and  when  the  king  asked  the  reason,  replied 

bury,  55.  59.     Heming.  320,  321.     Knyght,  that  they  had  not  the  courage  to  leap  into  the 

2577.     Rymer,  V.  195.  sea   like  the  French  and  Normans.     Wals. 

"  The  buffoon  called  the  English  cowards  148. 

VOL.    III.  F 
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CHAP,  to  the  Almijibty.  and    hastened   to  visit  his  royal    consort  at 

XVIII.  o     J '  ./ 

'  Ghent.     The  report  of  his  arrival  soon  crowded  his  court  with 


the  principal  of  his  allies,  and  the  treasures  Avhich  he  brought 
with  him,  gave  such  activity  to  their  exertions,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  marched  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to 
undertake  at  the  same  time  the  two  sieges  of  Tournay  and  St. 
Omer''^.  Yet  these  mighty  preparations,  which  astonished  all 
Europe,  after  a  few  weeks  ended  in  nothing.  The  force,  which 
under  Robert  of  Artois,  advanced  towards  St.  Omer,  was  dis- 
persed before  it  reached  its  destination.  A  detachment  had 
been  surprised  in  the  little  town  of  Arques  :  some  of  the  fugitives 
about  midnight  reached  the  camp  in  the  vale  of  Cassel:  a  cause- 
less alarm  was  raised  and  propagated  with  rapidity,  and  sixty 
thousand  men  fled  in  every  direction,  leaving  behind  them  their 
baggage,  their  arms,  and  their  general**.  Edward  himself  sur- 
rounded Tournay  with  a  numerous  force :  but  it  Avas  resolutely 
defended  by  a  garrison  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  select  men. 

July  2G.  From  his  camp  he  wrote,  in  Uie  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  a  chal- 
lenge to  Philip  de  Valois,  proposing  to  him  to  fight  singly,  body 
to  bod}^  or  to  leave  the  decision  of  their  quarrel  to  one  hundred 
combatants  on  each  side,  or  to  appoint  a  day  when  they  should 

July  30.  engage  with  all  their  forces.  The  king  of  France  replied,  that  it 
was  not  for  him  to  answer  letters  addressed  to  Philip  de  Valois: 
buthcw^ould  observe  that  Edward,  in  violation  of  his  homage 
and  fealty,  had  a  second  time  entered  the  French  territor}^,  and 
that  his  sovereign  lord  would  drive  him  out  of  it  again,  whenever 
he  should  think  proper"*^.  Philip  had  resolved  to  pursue  the 
same  policy,  which  iiad  proved  so  useful  the  last  year,  to  ex- 
haust the  finances  of  his  rival,  without  allowing  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  any  decided  advantage.     From  the  ncighbour- 

"  See  his  letter  to  his  parliamejt,  Rym.  v.  "  Froissart,  c.  Gl.  4 

197.  «  Rym.  V.  1<J8— 200. 
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liood  of  Bouvincs,  at  the  short  distance  of  three  leaoues,  he     CJHAP. 

°  XVlii. 

Avatched,  but  did  not  interrupt,  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.  _______ 


The  garrison  had  turned  every  useless  mouth  out  of  the  city : 
yet  at  the  expiration  of  some  Aveeks  the  horrors  of  famine  were 
severely  felt,  and  the  fall  of  the  place  was  confidently  anticipated, 
unless  it  should  be  relieved  by  the  result  of  a  battle.  At  this 
crisis  Jane  of  Hainault,  the  sister  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
mother  to  the  queen  of  England,  left  the  convent  in  which  she 
had  resided  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  on  her  knees 
besought  Edward  to  consent  to  an  accommodation'**'.     Nothing  And  con- 

"^  ....  .  T-»  1       Rludt-'s  an  ar- 

could  be  more  repugnant  to  his  wishes  or  mterests.     But  the  misUce. 
predictions  of  the  pontitf  now  began  to  be  verified.    His  treasures 
were  exhausted  :  his  allies  refused  to  fight  without  money  :  and 
he  reluctantly  acfjuiesced   in  an  armistice  for  nine  months,  in      Sep.  20. 
which  the  Scots  were  included,  and  which  before  its  expiration 
Avas  prolonged  for  another  year  '~.     A  hope  was  cherished,  that 
in  the  interval  might  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace  : 
but  though  the  pope  employed  all  the  intluence  which  he  pos- 
sessed, nothing  could  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  the  two  monarchs. 
Edward,  indeed,  was  induced  to  wave  his  other  claims,  provided 
he  might  enjoy  not  only  the  possession  but  also  the  sovereignty 
of  Guienne:  but  the  pride  of  Philip  refused  to  treat  on  any 
conditions,  till  his  rival  had  erased  from  his  arms  the  lilies,  and 
formally  renounced  the  title,  of  king  of  France. 

Edward  retired  in  sullen  discontent  from  the  walls  of  Cam-  The  king- re- 

,  -.^  ,  1  •        1  p  turns  and  pro- 

bray.     By  tlie  most  urgent  messages  he  required  money  irr  m  secutes  his 

England  :  but  the  exchequer  was  unable  to  satisfy  his  demands  : 

and  the  clamours  of  his  allies,  who  required  the  discharge  of  their 

"  Froissart,  c.  62.     Avesb.  64.  allies.      Oportuit  nos  eorum   sequi  consilia, 

"  Rym.  V.  205 — 209.281.     His  excuse  to      qui  nobis  comilivam  et  ausilium  U\nc  fece- 
the  emperor  is  that  he  was  compelled  by  his      runt.  .  Id.  264.    - 

F  2 
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CHAP,     arrears,   compelled    him  to   borrow   of  usurers   at   exorbitant 
__  interest*^.      Some    of  the  courtiers  improved  the  opportunity 

to  instil  into  his  mind  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  his  minis- 
ters:   and  suddenly,  without  any  previous  notice,  leaving  the 
earl  of  Derby    and   other   noblemen   in  pledge  with  his   cre- 
ditors *^  he  sailed  in  stormy  weather  from  a  port  in  Zealand, 
Nov.  30.     stole  unperceived  up   the  Thames,  landed  about  midnight  at 
the  Tower,   and   the   next  morning   displaced   the  chancellor, 
treasurer,  and  master  of  the  rolls,  confined  three  of  the  judges, 
and  ordered  the  arrest  of  most  of  the  officers  employed  in  the 
Accuses  arch-  coUectiou  of  the  reveuuc.     But  the  man,  whom  he  principally 
fold?''  "^*      wished  to  secure,  archbishop  Stratford,  president  of  the  council, 
escaped  to  Canterbury,  and  set  his  enemies  at  defiance.     When 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  king,  he  appealed  in  his 
own  favour,  and  in  favour  of  his  colleagues,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  great  charter,  renewed  the  ancient  excommunication  against 
those  who  should  violate  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and   re- 
fused to  answer  before  any  other  judges  than  his  peers  assembled 
in  parliament.     Ed^vard,  afraid  in  his  present  circumstances  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  condescended  to  enter  into  a  personal 
1341.       controversy  with  the  primate ;  and  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be 
read  in  all  churches,  accusing  Stratford   of  having  intercepted 
the  supplies  granted  to  the  king,  and  either  appropriated  them 
to  himself,  or  diverted  them  into  different  channels  ^^     To  this 
Feb.  22.     proclamation  the  archbishop  opposed  a  circular  letter,  in  which 
he  victoriously  refuted  the  charge  by  shewing,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  collect  the  taxes  for  the  whole  3'ear  while  the  king 
was  lying  before  Cambray,  and  that  if  they  had  been  collected, 
they  were  already  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  con- 

**  Bym.  V.  226.  "  Id.  v.  277.  '"  Rym.  225—228. 
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tractcd  in  the  preceding  year*^     The  sequel  of  the  quarrel  is     chap. 
interesting,  as  it  involves  a  question  respecting  the  privileges  of     " 


the  peerage.     When  the  parliament  assembled,   the  archbishop '''i»^''s''tso* 

the  peerage. 

obeyed   the  summons,  but  was  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the      Apr.  23. 
hall,  and  hurried  into  the  court  of  exchequer  to  hear  an  infor- 
mation, which  had  been  lodged  against  him  by  the  king's  order. 
On  the  following  days  he  repeatedly  attempted   to  enter,  and 
was  repeatedly  excluded    with  the  bishops  of  Chichester  and 
Lichfield,    the  late  chancellor,   and    treasurer.      He   protested 
against  the  injury,  which  was  thus  offered  to  the  first  peer  in  the 
realm  :  the  other  lords  considered  it  a  violation  of  their  privi- 
leges ;  and  their  opposition  con)pelled  the  king  to  adjourn  the 
parliament  from  day  to  day.     At  length  he  allowed  the  primate      Apr.  28. 
to  take  his  seat ;  but  immediately  left  the  house,  and  employed 
sir  John  Darcy  and  sir  William  Killesbyto  accuse  him   before     Apr.  30. 
the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  house  of  commons.     But  the 
lords  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose.     They  peti-      Mays, 
tioned   the   king  to  acknowledge,   that,  when  a  peer  was   im- 
peached by  the  crown,  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  plead 
before  any  other  tribunal  than  the  high  court  of  parliament: 
and   when    Edward    objected    that   such    an    acknowledgment 
would   be  prejudicial   to  the  public  interests,  and   derogatory 
from  the  rights  of  the  crown,  they  requested  his  permission  to      jiayr. 
refer  the  question  to  a  cotnmittee  of  four  prelates,   four  earls, 
and  four  bai'ons.     The   report  of  the    committee   was   unani- 
mously approved  :  and  an  address  was  voted  to  the  king,  in 
which  it  was  stated  as  an   undeniable  principle,   that  no  peer 
could  be  arraigned,  or  brought  to  judgment,  except  in  parlia- 

*'  Ang.  Sac.  i.  27—36.     The  king  replied:      iner,  240.     Ang.  Sac.  i.  36.     And  the  whole 
but  the  violence  of  his  answer  proves  that  he      correspondence  in  Hemingford,  ^26 — 352. 
could  not  refute  the  primate.     See  it  in  Ry- 
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CHAP. 
XVIII. 


Edward's  dis- 
simulation. 


meiit,  and  by  his  peers.  A  doubt,  they  observed,  had  been 
raised,  whether  a  peer,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  great 
offices  of  the  crown,  might  not,  on  account  of  his  office,  be 
called  before  some  other  court  of  justice  :  but  it  was  their  opi- 
nion that,  even  in  such  case,  he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  at 
the  prosecution  of  the  king,  nor  lose  his  temporalties,  lands, 
tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  nor  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or 
outlawed,  nor  plead  nor  receive  judgment,  except  in  full  par- 
hament,  and  before  his  peers  *^.  The  necessity  of  procuring  a 
supply  induced  Edward  to  acquiesce:  at  the  joint  prayer  of  the 
lords  and  commons,  he  received  Stratford  into  favour;  and 
when  that  prelate  requested  that  he  might  be  treated  as  a  peer, 
and  allowed  to  prove  his  innocence  by  a  trial  in  parliament,  he 
consented  to  his  request,  on  condition  that  both  houses  should 
previously  take  the  subject  of  supply  into  consideration.  A 
committee  of  two  prelates  and  four  earls  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  answers  of  the  primate :  but  their  decision  was  deferred 
till  the  next  parliament  ■'^^. 

Such  had  been  the  urgency  of  the  king's  wants,  as  to  admit  of 
no  delay ;  and  the  lords,  clergy,  and  commons  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  require  the  redress  of  their  respective  grievances. 
All  their  petitions  were  cheerfully  granted,  embodied  in  the  form 
of  a  statute,  and  published  under  the  great  seal :  but  Edward  had 
previously  signed  a  paper,  in  which  he  protested  against  them 
as  injurious  to  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and  declared  that  what  he 
had  conceded  through  necessity,  he  would  afterwards  revoke  at 
his  own  convenience.     As  soon  as  he  had  reaped  the  advantage 


"  They  admitted,  however,  that  if  a  peer 
had  been  .shnrifF,  or  in  the  receipt  of  the  king's 
moneys,  he  ought  to  account  tor  them  at  the 
exchequer  in  person  or  by  attorney  ;  and  also 
that  a  peer,  if  he  pleased,  might  plead  before 


another  court :    but  without  any  prejudice'  to 
the   rights  of  the   peerage  as  far  as  regarded 
others,  or  himself  on  future  occasions.     Rot. 
Pari.  ii.  120,  127. 
"  Ibid.  127.  131. 
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of  this  dissimulation,  lie  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  and  defend     CJ'IAP. 

XVIII 
it.     In  a  eircular  letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  he  stated  '__ 


that  the  obstinacy  of  the  parliament  had  threatened  the  most 
serious  evils;  that  it  Avas  his  duty,  in  such  circumstances,  to  dis- 
semble :  that  he  had  pretended  to  assent  to  their  petitions, 
while  in  reality  he  protested  against  them  ;  and  therefore  he  did 
now  by  his  own  authority,  with  the  assent  of  his  council,  revoke 
and  annul  the  late  statute  ^*.  It  was  necessary  that  the  other 
orders  should  acquiesce  till  the  next  parliament :  but  the  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  had  already  been  summoned,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  employing  the  spiritual  arms  of  censure  and  excommu- 
nication in  defence  of  the  clerical  privileges,  Edward  wrote  to  the 
archbishop,  forbidding  him,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  the  pretended  statute,  or  form  any  resolution 
in  contempt  of  the  royal  authority  ".  Two  years  elapsed  before 
he  ventured  to  meet  his  parliament.  He  had  then  the  address 
to  prevail  on  both  houses  to  consent  to  the  repeal,  on  condition 
that  the  principal  of  their  requests  should  be  granted ;  and  at 
the  same  time  ordered  the  process  against  the  primate  "  to  be 
"  erased,  and  quashed,  as  contrary  to  reason  and  truth  ^^." 

The  failure  of  the   two  last  campaigns  might  have  weaned  The  king- 
Edward  from  his  attachment  to  continental  alliances.     But  he  new  duke  of 
was  destined  to  experience  a  more  cruel  mortification.     The    "^^  ^'^" 
emperor,  who  had  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  revoked  his 
commission  of  imperial   vicar ''^:  and  the  princes  of  the  empire     jme  %'-,. 

"  Dissiraulavimus  sicut  oportuit,  et  dictum  at  the  commeiicenient  of  each  parliament  they 

praetensum  statutiim  sigillari  permissimus  ilia  should  be  suspended   from  the  execution  of 

vice.     Rym.   v.  282.     The  principal  articles  their  duties  for  a  few  days,   and  during  that 

of  this  statute,  concerned  the  privilege  of  the  interval  should  answer  all  complaints  against 

peerage  mentioned  above,  a  provision  that  the  them  before  the  house  of  lords.     Rot.  Pari.  ii. 

clergy  should  not  be  unduly  interrupted  in  132,  133. 
their  courts  by  the  civil  ollicers,  and  an  order  "  Brad.  iii.  App.  83. 

that  all  the  great  ofiicers  of  the  crown  should  *'  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  139. 

Le  sworn  to  observe  the  magna  charta;  that  "  liym.  v.  262.  264. 
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CHAP,  declined  to  fight  any  longer  under  the  king's  banner.     It  is  not 

XVIII.  .  to  .7  &  o 

^^  improbable  that  in  these  circumstances  the  quarrel  between  the 


two  crowns  might  have  been  accommodated,  had  not  an  event 
happened,  Avhich   promised  to  open  to  the  king  of  England  a 
road  into  the  heart  of  France.     John   III.  duke  of  Bretagne, 
had  three  brothers,   Guy,  Peter,  and  John  earl  of  Montfort. 
Guy  and  Peter  died  before  him,  but  Guy  had  left  a  daughter, 
Jane,  who,  as  the  duke  had  no  children,  was  considered  by  her 
uncle  and  the  states  as  apparent  heir  to  the  dutch}-,  and  as  such 
was  married  to  Charles  de  Blois,  nephew  to  the  king  of  France'^®. 
Apra  30.     But  when  John  himself  died,  his  brother  Montfort  claimed  the 
succession,  seized  the  treasures  of  the  late  duke,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  principal  fortresses,  and  crossing  over  to  England, 
did  homage,  it,  was  said,  to  Edward  as  king  of  France,  and  his 
sovereign  ^^.     The  cause,  however,  was  carried  before  the  legiti- 
Sep.  7.      mate  tribunal,  the  peers  of  France,  and  by  them  the  dukedom 
was  adjudged  to  Charles  de  Blois  in  right  of  his  wife.     The  king 
of  France  immediately  sent  a  strong  force  under  his  son  and  his 
nephew  into  Bretagne:  the  king  of  England  armed  in  aid  of  his 
vassal.     It  is  ditficult  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Edward  on  this 
occasion  :  for  if  he  admitted  the  claim  of  Montfort  to  the  exclu- 
sion f)f  Jane,  he  ought  also  to  have  admitted  Philip's  right  to  the 
French   crown   to   the  exclusion  of  Isabella  and  her  offspring. 
Philip  was  more  consistent.     For  by  the  laws  of  the  monarchy, 
though  temales  could  not  inherit  the  throne,  they  could  succeed 
to  fiefs  equally  with  males. 
Heioismof         The  War  began  to  the  advantage  of  Charles,  who  by  treachery 
or  surprise  made  hmiseJt  master  or  JN  antes,  and  got  possession 
<^ct.        of  the  person  of  his  rival.     But  the  interests  of  the  Montforts 

"  D'Argentrc,  v.  1 — 6.  foedus  et  amicitiae  firmitatem.     Rym.  v.  280. 

*   Edward    Hicntions    nothin'^    more    than 
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were  still  supported  by  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  his 
wife,  Jane,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Flanders.  As  soon  as  she  heard  of 
the  cajjtivity  of  her  husband,  she  presented  her  infant  son  to  the 
citizens  and  garrison  of  Rennes,  and  exhorted  them  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  child,  the  only  male  issue,  besides  his  father,  of 
their  ancient  princes.  Affected  by  her  tears,  beauty,  and  elo- 
(juence,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  distribution  of  a  liberal 
donative,  they  swore  to  live  and  die  in  her  service  :  the  rising 
enthusiasm  diffused  itself  through  the  neighbouring  cities ;  and 
the  interests  of  Charles  appeared  to  be  rather  prejudiced  than 
advanced  by  the  captivity  of  his  con)petitor.  During  the  winter 
Jane  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Hennebon,  sent  her  son  for  greater 
security  to  England,  and  earnestly  solicited  succours  from  Ed- 
ward. In  the  spring  Charles  with  a  numerous  army  invested  the 
fortress,  and  tlie  heroine,  on  horseback,  and  in  armour,  directed 
and  encouraged  the  garrison.  On  one  occasion  during  an  assault 
she  sallied  out  at  the  opposite  gate,  set  the  camp  of  the  besiegers 
on  fire,  retired  to  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Aurai,  and  shortly 
after  fought  her  way  back  into  Hennebon.  Still  no  succour 
arrived  :  the  garrison  was  thinned  by  repeated  assaults,  and  en- 
feebled by  famine  :  and  the  bishop  of  Leon  had  already  arranged 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  when  the  countess,  from  the  highest 
turret  of  the  castle  espied  a  fleet  in  the  horizon,  and  exclaimed, 
"  The  English  !  1  see  the  English !"  The  garrison  immediately 
ran  to  the  ramparts  :  all  thoughts  of  a  surrender  were  banished  : 
and  sir  Walter  Manny,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  who  had 
been  detained  forty  days  by  contrary  winds,  safely  arrived  in  the 
harbour ''°. 

The  force  under  Manny  raised  the  siege  of  Hennebon,  but 
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CHAP,     -was  too  weak  to  venture  into  the  field.     The  countess  sailed  to 
■  England  herself,  returned  with   Robert  of  Artois  and  a  small 

She  receives  forcc  of  archcrs  and  men  at  arms  ;  and  besieged  and  took  the 
Engramh '^  citj  of  Vauues.  Edward  followed  in  autumn  with  twelve  thou- 
Octfs.  sand  men,  but  by  attempting  too  much,  eftected  nothing.  He 
divided  his  forces  into  three  divisions,  with  which  at  the  same 
time  he  pretended  to  invest  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  Vannes,  which 
had  lately  been  retaken  by  Charles  :  but  the  arrival  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  compelled  him  to  con- 
centrate and  intrench  his  forces.  The  French  did  the  same  : 
and  the  two  armies  remained  for  several  Aveeks  during  the  depth 
of  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other  "^  At  this  juncture,  to 
the  equal  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  two  cardinals  arrived, 
1343.  charged  to  mediate  a  peace  b}-  Clement  VL,  who  had  been 
lately  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  A  truce  was  concluded 
for  three  years  and  eight  months,  during  which  a  negotiation  for 
peace  should  be  opened  before  the  pontiff,  as  a  private  individual, 
and  the  common  friend  of  the  two  powers  ^^.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions stipulated  for  the  release  of  John  de  Montfort :  but  Philip 
evaded  its  execution,  and  to  the  complaint  of  the  pontiff  answer- 
ed, that  he  kept  him  in  prison  not  for  any  public,  but  for  private 
and  particular  reasons.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  escaped 
from  the  Louvre  disguised  as  a  merchant,  arrived  safely 
in  England,  and  returned  to  Bretagne  to  die  in  the  castle  of 
1345.       Hcnnebon.     By  his  Avill  he  appointed  Edward  guardian  to  his 

Sep.  26.  « 

.son'^'*. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  hope  of  an  accommodation,  which 

^  Avesb.  98  ct  seq.  pa.s  come  juge  ne  come  compromessair,  les 

"  Rym.  V.  357.  366.     The  parliament  as-  clroitz   fire   Seign'   le   Koi   sur  ses  chalenges. 

seHted   that  messengers  should  be  sent  to  tlie  Rot.  Par.  ii.  136. 

pope,  par  monstrer  et  purposer  devant  le  seint  "  Id.  v.  365.     Knyght.  2585.     D'Argen- 

pier  le  pape,  come  devant  meen  amy,  et  noun  tn'",  v,  109. 
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had  been  so  fondly  cherished  by  tlic  pontiflf,  was  entirely  extin-     ^-HAP. 
onislied.      Each    parly    daily   violated   the  armistice,   and   the  ______^ 


negotiators,  instead  of  settling  the  conditions  of  peace,  were 
employed  in  discussing  complaints  and  recriminations.  The  two 
nations  were  exasperated  by  mutual  injuries  :  and  their  sovereigns 
sought  only  a  respite  to  breathe,  that  tiiey  might  renew  the  con- 
test. Prejxirations  for  war  were  matle  on  both  sides  :  Edward 
obtained  grants  of  wool  from  his  parliament:  Philip  established 
the  gabelle,  the  monopoly  of  salt  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown, 
which  was  so  long  considered  an  intolerable  grievance  by  the 
French.  These  modes  of  raising  money  afforded  them  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  their  wit.  The  king  of  England  declared 
that  his  adversary  now  reigned  by  salic  law :  and  the  king  of 
France  retorted  by  denominating  Edward  "  the  wool-mer- 
"  chant  ^." 

At  length  the  English  parhament  recommended  the  renewal  Recom- 

iiy-i-  11        mencement 

of  hostilities ''^ :  and  an  army  proceeded  to  Guienne  under  the  of  the  war. 
command  of  the  king's  cousin,  the  earl  of  Derby,  who   was  Theeariof 
reputed  the  most  accomplished  nobleman,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Cuienne. 
bravest  warriors  of  the  age.     He  landed  at  Bayotme,  marched      June 6. 
to  Bourdeaux,  and  soon  recovered  most  of  the  places  which  had 
been   conquered  by  the  enemy.     The  most  splendid  action  in 
the  campaign  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Auberoche.     The 
count  of  Lisle,    the  French  commander,  had   ordered   twelve 
thousand  men  to  assemble  secretly  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
immediately  invested  the  place.     With  four  engines  they  threw 
showers  of  stones  within  the  walls,  and  forced  the  garrison  to 
take  shelter  under  the  ground.     The  earl   of  Derby,  with  three 

"  Contin.  Nangii  ad  ann.   1343.     Meze-      king  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived,  but 
rai,  155.  '     to  finish  the  war  in  a  short  time,  either  by 

"  Rot.  Pari.  ii.    147.     They  begged  the     battle  or  treaty,  p.  148.  162. 
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hundred  men  at  arms,  and  six  hundred  archers,  advanced  through 
bye-wa3's  to  its  rehef :  at  supper  time  they  burst  into  the  French 
camp :  the  general  and  principal  officers  were  killed  or  taken  at 
table :  and  the  archers  with  their  arrows  instantly  dispersed 
ever3f  small  body  of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  But 
the  intelligence  had  now  reached  the  other  half  of  the  besieging 
army,  which  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  place,  and  the  con- 
querors had  still  to  contend  against  an  enemy  six  times  their 
number.  The  victory^  was  secured  by  the  garrison  from  the  castle, 
who  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  charged  the  rear  of  the  French. 
Of  the  whole  twelve  thousand  men,  very  few  escaped.  Nine 
earls  and  viscounts  were  made  prisoners  :  nor  was  there  a  man 
at  arms  among  the  English,  who  did  not  return  with  tAvo  or 
three  barons,  knights,  or  esquires,  as  his  share  of  the  captives^. 
The  earl  of  Derb}^  having  obtained  a  reinforcement  from 
England,  pursued  his  victorious  career;  while  Edward  sailed 
to  Sluys  to  meet  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Flanders.  His 
object  was  to  persuade  the  natives  to  withdraw  their  allegiance 
from  earl  Louis,  their  sovereign,  and  to  transfer  it  to  his  own 
son,  prince  Edward.  The  majority  of  the  deputies  openl}'  testi- 
fied their  disapprobation  of  the  proposal  :  Artaveldt  not  only 
spoke  in  its  favour,  but  engaged  to  procure  its  adoption  by  the 
principal  cities.  '  At  Bruges  and  Ypres  he  was  successful :  but 
at  Ghent  his  enemies  had  previously  exasperated  the  inhabitants 
against  him :  he  met  with  no  civilities  as  he  rode  through  the 
streets ;  and  had  no  sooner  entered  his  house,  than  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  enraged  populace,  demanding  his  head.  The 
doors  were  soon  forced  :  Artaveldt  was  murdered  :  and  Edward, 
deprived  of  his  chief  support,  returned  to  England.     Hither  the 


*>  Froiss.  c.  105,  IOC 
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I'lcmibh  deputies  followed  liim,  and  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of     CHAP. 

XVIII. 
his  demagogue,  by  engaging  never  to  obey  their  earl,   till  he  , 


should  swear  fealty  to  the  king  of  England.  Louis  lived  at 
Ruremond  despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  territory :  but 
he  remained  faithful  to  Philip,  declaring  that  his  conscience 
■would  never  permit  him  to  acknowledge  Edward  for  the  king, 
till  he  should  see  him  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  France ^^ 

The  uninterrupted  success  of  the  earl  of  Derby  had  proved  Edward  land* 

•     1  -  1     1  TT       T    I  I  •  iu  Normandy. 

liow  nuieh  might  be  enected  by  English  valour,  when  its  ex- 
ertions were  not  checked  by  the  councils  of  interested  allies : 
and  Edward,  having  collected  a  numerous  force,  consisting  solely 
of  his  own  subjects,  sailed  from  Southampton,  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  he  gave  out,  of  invading  the  southern  provinces  of 
France.  But  whether  it  were,  that  he  sought  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  or  that  during  the  voyage  he  was  dissuaded  by  GeofTry 
de  Harcourt,  a  French  refugee,  he  suddenly  altered  his  course? 
and  anchored  in  the  road  of  La  Hague,  on  the  coast  of  Nor-  juiy  12. 
mandy.  The  province  was  defenceless:  while  the  fleet  burnt 
all  the  vessels  in  the  different  harbours,  the  army  in  three  divi-  juiy  le. 
sions  pillaged  the  country,  set  fire  to  the  villages,  and  collected 
prisoners :  Carenton,  St.  Lo,  and  Caen,  a  large  and  populous  juiy  26. 
city,  were  taken:  and  the  spoil,  Avith  the  constable  of  France, 
sixty  knights,  and  three  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  was 
sent  to  the  fleet,  and  carried  to  England  ^^.  Edward's  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  draw  from  Guienne  the  French  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  which  had  entered  that  province, 
to  cross  the  Seine,  march  through  Picardy  into  Artois,  join  his 
Flemish  auxiliaries,  who,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  had 
passed  the  French  frontiers,  and  lay  siege  to  the  important  town 

"  Froiss.  c.  114.  account  in  A  vesbury,  123. 

»"  Froisa.  c.   120—122,    and    the   official 
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of  Calais.  But  on  his  arrival  at  Rouen,  he  found  the  bridge 
over  the  Seine  broken  down,  and  Piiilip,  with  a  numerous  lorce, 
on  the  opposite  bank.  From  this  moment  it  became  a  contest 
of  skill  between  the  two  nwnarchs.  The  king  of  England  was 
impatient  to  pass  the  river,  and  bring  his  adversary  to  a  battle 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  his  reinforcements  :  the  king  of 
France  soujiht  to  contine  the  Eno,lish  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  till  he  could  overwhelm  them  by  the  superiority  of  his 
force.  Edward  proceeded  along  the  river,  burning  the  villages, 
and  plundering  the  towns  of  Vernon,  Mante,  and  Poissy  ;  but 
not  a  bridge  had  been  left  standing,  and  all  his  motions  were 
followed  and  watched  by  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  bank. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  sent  his  light  troops  to  insult  the  faux- 
bourgs  of  Paris :  tlrat  he  reduced  to  ashes  St.  Germain,  St, 
Cloud,  and  Bourg  la  Reine :  that  some  adventurers  passed  the 
river  in  boats,  and  set  fire  to  Neuilly  and  Boulogne.  Philip  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purposes  by  the  bravadoes  of  his 
enemy,  or  the  murmurs  of  the  Parisians.  From  this  situation, 
which  daily  became  more  dangerous,  the  English  were  delivered 
by  a  successful  stratagem.  Decamping  early  in  the  morning 
from  Poissy,  they  advanced  with  expedition  towards  the  capital : 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  French  army  was  in 
full  niarch  for  the  same  city,  they  rapidly  retraced  their  steps, 
cleared  the  opposite  bank  with  the  aid  of  the  archers,  crossed 
by  the  bridge  which  the  workmen  had  repaired,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Pontoise.  Chagrined  at  the  success  of  this  manoiuvre, 
and  elated  by  the  number  of  troops  that  had  crowded  to  his 
standard  at  St.  Denis,  Philip  challenged  the  king  of  England  to 
fight  him  on  the  plain  of  Vaugirard,  or  between  Pontoise  and 
Franconville.  Edward  replied  that  he  should  always  be  found 
ready  for  battle ;  but  that,  as  he  was  in  his  own  dominions,  he 
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■would  not  allow  any  other  person  to  dictate  to  him  cither  the     chap. 

XVIII. 
place  or  the  day  ^^.  He  continued  his  march  ;  burnt,  as  he  passed,  ______^ 

the  suburbs  of  Beauvais  ;  plundered  the  town  of  Pois  ;  and  fixed 
his  head  quarters  at  Airaines.     Anxious  to  cross  the  Somme,  he 
dispatched  two  mareschals,  with  three  thousand  men,  to  discover 
or  force  a  passage.     They  successively  attempted  the  bridges  of 
Pont  St.  Remy,  Long,  and  Pecquigny :  but  were  foiled  in  each 
place,  and  returned   with  the  disheartening  news  to  the  camp. 
Philip  was  at  Amiens  with  one  hundred  thousand  men  :  and  the 
next  morning  took  possession  of  Airaines,  within  two  hours  after 
the  departure  of  the  English.     They  reached   Oisement  in  the 
evening,  and   the  mareschals  returned  again  with  the  same  me- 
lancholy intelligence.     Despair  was  painted  on  every  counte- 
nance: the  next  day  they  must  overcome  an  army   eight  times 
more  numerous,  or  be  driven  into  the  sea.     Edward  assembled 
the  prisoners ;  he  inquired,  if  there  were  no  ford  over  the  river; 
and  by  the  promise  of  liberty  and  a  valuable  reward,  induced  a 
peasant  to  lead  him   to  Blanchetaque,  where,  at  the  ebb  of  the  Passes  the 
tide,  the  Somme  might  be  passed  even  on  foot.      The  English 
marched  at  midnight:  they  arrived  before  the  water  was  suffi-     Aug. 23. 
ciently  low :  and  had  the  mortification  to  behold  a  little  after 
sunrise  the  opposite  bank  lined  with  twelve  thousand  men  under 
the  command  of  Godemar  du  Fay.     In  this  distressing   situa- 
tion they   waited  for  some  hours,  expecting  every  moment  the 
arrival  of  their  pursuers.     About  ten  o'clock  it  was  reported  that 
the  tide  was   out :  Edward  gave  the  word  of  command  iu  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  George;  and  the   men  at  arms  plunged 
into  the  river.     About  the  middle  they  were  met  by  the  French 
cavalry:  but  the  English  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair: 

**  Heming.  385,  380. 
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CHAP,     the  enemy  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  two  lliousand  men  :  and 
^^^______  Phihp  at  his  arrival  found  only  a  few  stragglers  on  the  left  bank. 


The  rising  of  the  tide  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  pursuit, 
and  lead  back  his  army  to  Abbeville :  the  English  took  posses- 
sion of  Crotoi,  and  found  in  the  port  several  vessels  laden  with 
the  wines  of  Poitou  and  Saintonoe^'^. 
Reaches  Hithcrto  the  king  had  retired  rapidly  before  his  pursuers: 

now  he  halted  to  await  their  arrival.  With  his  motives  we  are 
not  acquainted:  but  he  must  have  had  some  powerful  induce- 
ment to  hazard  an  engagement  with  such  a  disparit}' of  force. 
To  his  attendants  he  merely  said,  "  We  will  go  no  further.  I  am 
"  now  on  the  lawful  inheritance  of  my  lady  mother  (the  county 
"  of  Ponthieu):  and  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  it  against  my 
"  adversary."  Of  his  Flemish  alHes  we  have  no  intelligence. 
They  had  entered  the  French  territory  three  weeks  before ;  and 
probably  had  returned,  or  taken  a  different  direction. 
Preparations  Philip  loitcrcd  a  day  at  Abbeville,  that  he  might  increase  his 
"juiy  25.  immense  force  by  the  addition  of  a  few  thousands.  To  Edward, 
who  had  to  fight  for  his  life  and  libertj',  the  delay  was  most 
valuable,  as  it  allowed  him  to  refresh  his  men  after  their  fatigue, 
to  arrange  his  plans,  and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
battle.  The  spot,  on  which  he  had  determined  to  receive  the 
enem}^  was  an  eminence,  which  rose  Avith  a  gentle  ascent  a  little 
behind  the  village  of  Creci.  In  the  eveiiiui;  he  invited  his  barons 
to  supper,  entertained  them  with  cheerfulness,  and  dismissed 
them  with  a  promise  of  victory.  When  they  were  gone,  he 
entered  his  oratory,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  altar, 
and  prayed  that  God  would  preserve  his  honour.  It  was  mid- 
night when  he  retired  to  his  bed  :  he  slept  little,  and  at  the  dawn 

"•  Froissait,  c.  123—125.     Knyghl.  2587,  and  tlic  official  account  in  Avcsbury,  136,  137. 
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of  the  niornins;  assisted  at  mass  and  received  the  communion     chap. 

•  XVIII 

with  his  son,  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  just  reached  ^____1_ 


his  fifteen  til  year. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  had  breakfasted,  the  mareschals  issued  J"iy  26. 
their  orders,  and  each  lord,  under  his  own  banner  and  pennon, 
marched  to  the  ground  which  had  been  allotted  him  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  All  were  dismounted,  to  take  away  the  temptation 
of  pursuit  or  flight.  The  first  division,  under  the  nominal  com- 
mand of  the  prince,  the  real  command  of  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Oxford,  consisted  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  a  thousand 
Welsh  infantry,  and  two  thousand  archers.  At  some  distance 
behind  them,  but  rather  on  their  flank,  was  placed  the  second 
division  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  twelve  hundred 
archers.  The  third  under  the  command  of  the  king  comprised 
seven  hundred  men  at  arms  and  two  thousand  archers,  and 
was  stationed  as  a  reserve  on  the  summit  of  the  hilP'.  The 
archers  of  each  division  formed  in  its  front,  in  the  shape  of  a 
portcullis  :  and  orders  were  issued  that  no  man  should  incumber 
Hmselfwith  the  charge  of  a  prisoner,  or  quit  his  post  to  pursue 
a  fugitive.  Edward,  on  a  small  palfrey,  with  a  mareschal  on 
each  side,  rode  from  company  to  compan}^  speaking  to  all, 
exhorting  them  to  defend  his  honour,  and  expressing  his  confi- 
dence of  victory.  About  ten  o'clock  he  ordered  them  to  take 
refreshment.  They  sate  in  ranks  on  the  ground,  with  their  bows 
and  helmets  before  them. 

The  king  of  Erance  had  marched  from  Abbeville  about  sun-  Array  of  the 

°  .  ,  t  reuch  aim  y. 

rise:  but  the  multitude  of  his  followers  advanced  in  so  disor- 
derly a  manner,  that  the  knights  who  had  reconnoitred  the 
English  army,  advised  him  to  postpone  the  battle  till  the  morrow, 

"  These  are  the  numbers  in  Froissart.     I  suspect  they  are  much  too  low.  i 

'^  •'■..'.,.;..      ml 
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CHAP,      and  employ  the  interval  in  marshalling  his  army.     Two  officers 


XVIII 


were  immediately  dispatched,  one  to  the  van,  the  other  to  the 
rear,  crying  out,  "  Halt,  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St. 
"  Denis,"  But  these  orders  increased  the  confusion.  By 
some  they  were  obeyed,  by  many  misunderstood,  and  by  the 
greater  part  disregarded.  Philip  suffered  himself  to  be  carried 
forward  by  the  stream :  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  English, 
he  lost  his  temper,  and  ordered  the  Genoese  to  form,  and  begin 
the  battle. 

The  Genoese  were  a  body  of  six,  or  according  to  some  writers, 
fifteen  thousand  Italians,  who  fought  with  cross-bows  under  two 
celebrated  leaders,  Antonio  Doria,  and  Carlo  Grimaldi.  They 
were  supported  by  the  king's  brother,  the  count  d'Alen^on,  with 
a  numerous  cavalry  superbly  accoutred.  The  king  himself 
followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army  in  four  divisions:  the  amount 
of  the  combatants  has  been  estimated  by  different  writers  at  every 
intermediate  number  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand. 
The  Genoese       Ncvcr  pcrliaps  wcrc  preparations  for  battle  made  under  cir- 

are  broken.  r  i         r>.        i  i  i  «•         i 

cumstances  so  truly  awful.  On  that  very  day  the  sun  suffered 
a  partial  eclipse  :  birds  in  clouds,  the  precursors  of  a  storm,  flew 
screaming  over  the  two  armies:  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
accompanied  with  incessant  thunder  and  lightning.  About  five 
in  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared  up:  the  sun  in  full  splendour 
darted  his  rays  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy :  and  the  Genoese,  setting 
up  three  shouts,  discharged  their  (juarrels.  But  they  were  no 
match  for  the  English  archers,  who  received  the  volley  in  silence, 
and  returned  their  arrows  in  such  numbers,  and  with  such  force, 
that  the  cross-bowmen  began  to  waver.  The  count  d'Alenpon, 
calling  them  cowards,  ordered  his  men  to  cut  down  the  runaways; 
but  he  only  added  to  the  disorder.     Many  of  his  knights  were 
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unhorsed  by  the  archers,  and  as  they  lay  on  the  ground  were     ^^^j- 
dispatched  by  the  Welshmen,  who  had  armed  themselves  with  ' 

long  knives  for  the  purpose. 

At  length  the  passage  was  cleared:  the  count  on  one  side,  The  prince m 
and  his  colleague  the  earl  of  Flanders  on  the  other,  skirted  the 
English  archers,  while  a  numerous  body  of  French,  Germans, 
and  Savoyards,  forced  their  way  to  the  men  at  arms  under  the 
command  of  the  prince.  The  second  division  immediately 
closed  for  his  support :  but  the  conflict  grew  fierce  and  doubtful-, 
and  sir  Thomas  Norwich  was  sent  to  request  a  reinforcement. 
Edward,  who  from  a  windmill  watched  the  chances  of  the 
battle,  and  the  movements  of  the  armies,  inquired  if  his  son 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  messenger  replied :  "  No." 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  tell  Warwick  that  he  shall  have  no  assistance. 
"  Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs.  He  and  those  who  have  him  in 
"  charge,  shall  earn  the  whole  glory  of  the  day."  This  answer 
was  hailed  as  a  prediction  of  victory,  and  infused  new  courage 
into  the  combatants. 

The  king  of  France  was  impatient  to  join  the  count  d'Alcn-  V^^  *""#  "^ 

°  I  J  trance  fleef!. 

fon  :  but  the  archers  in  his  front  opposed  an  impenetrable 
barrier.  At  each  charge  he  lost  the  bravest  of  his  attendants : 
his  horse  had  been  killed  under  him  :  and  his  friends  advised 
him,  but  in  vain,  to  retire.  At  length  it  began  to  grow  dark  ; 
his  brother  and  the  earl  of  Flanders  had  fallen  :  and  the  battle 
was  evidently  lost,  when  John  of  Hainault,  telling  him  to  reserve 
himself  for  victory  on  some  other  occasion,  laid  hold  of  his 
bridle,  and  led  him  away  by  force.  With  a  small  retinue  of  five 
barons, ^nd  sixty  knights,  he  escaped  to  the  city  of  Amiens. 

The  flight  of  Philip  did  not  terminate  the  contest.     Many  of  Meeting  of 
the  French  continued  in  detached  bodies  to  charge  their  adver-  feisaoo. 
sarjes :    but  as  their  efforts  were  made   without  concert,  they 
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A  scconil  bat- 
tle in  the 
morning. 
July  27. 


Loss  of  the 
French. 


generally  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  assailants.  As  the 
darkness  increased,  the  fighting  gradually  ceased:  the  voiceis 
of  men,  seeking  the  banners  from  ■which  they  had  wandered, 
were  no  longer  heard :  and  the  English  congratulated  themselves 
on  the  repulse  of  the  enemy.  The  king,  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  his  victory,  ordered  fir6s  to  be  kindled,  and  forbade  his  men 
to  quit  their  posts.  Eager  to  testify  his  approbation  of  the 
prince,  he  s'prang  to  meeit  him,  and  clasping  him  in  his  arms 
exclaimed :  "  Fair  son,  continue  your  career.  You  have  behaved 
"  nobly.  You  have  shewn  yourself  worthy  of  me  and  the 
"  crown!"  The  young  Edward  sank  on  his  knees,  and  mo- 
destly attributed  all  the  merit  to  his  father. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  was  succeeded  by  a  dense  mist 'in 
the  morning,  Svhich  equally  intercepted  the  view:  iand  to  gain 
information  the  king  sent  oiit  before  sunrise  a  detachment  of 
three  thousand  men.  They  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  body  of  militia  from  Beauvais,  and  Amiens,  which,  ignorant 
of  the  preceding  events,  had  marched  all  night  to  overtake  the 
army.  These  men,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  unprepared  for 
battle,  were  massacred  almost  without  resistance.  A  similar 
mistake  proved  equally  fata!  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the 
grand  'prior  of  France,  with  a  numerous  body  of  knights.  As  the 
day  cleared,  thousands  of  Frenchmen  were  discovered  in  the  fields, 
who  had  passed  the  night  under  thfe  trees  ahd  hedges,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  their  lords  in  the  morning.  TheSe  too  were 
butchered  by  the  English  cavalry:  so  that  the  carnage  of  the 
second  is  asserted  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  former  day. 

At  noon  the  king  ordered  the  lords  Cobham  and  Stafford  to 
examine  the  field  of  battle.  They  took  with  them  three  heralds, 
to  ascertain,  from  the  surcoats  of  the  knights,  and  two  secretaries 
to  record,  the  hiinfiea '^nd  Ifahk  6f  those  who  had  fallen.     In  the 
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evening  they  presented  to  the  king  eighty  banners,  and  a  cata-     CHAP, 
logue  of  eleven  princes,    twelve    hundred  knights,  and   thirty  ' 


thousand  persons  of  inicrior  condition.  A  truce  of  three  days 
was  proclaiinod  to  allow  the  enemy  time  to  bury  their  dead : 
and  Edw^ard  assisted  in  mourning  at  the  funeral  service  in  the 
cemetery  of  Montenay  '^. 

Among  the  slain  the  most  distinguished  was  John  king  of 
Bohemia  ".  Age  had  not  chilled  in  him  the  fire  of  youth  :  though 
blind,  he  placed  himself  in  the  first  division  of  the  French:  and  as 
the  issue  grew  dubious,  ordered  the  four  knights,  his  attendants, 
to  lead  him  into  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  "  that  I  too,"  said 
he,  *'  may  have  a  stroke  at  the  English."  Placing  him  in  the 
midst  of  then),  and  interlacing  their  bridles,  they  spurred  forward 
their  horses,  and  were  almost  immediately  slain.  The  reader 
Avill  probably  Consider  the  Bohemian  monarch  as  foolishly  pro- 
digal of  his  life:  by  the  writers  of  the  age  his  conduct  has  been 
extolled  as  an  instance  of  unparalleled  heroism.  His  crest,  three 
ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  "  Ich  dien, "  I  serve,  was 
adopted  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  has  been  always  borne  by 
his  successors. 

The  conquerors  beheld  with  astonishment  the  result  of  this  siege  of  Ca. 
bloody  and  decisive  battle.  They  did  not  attribute  it  to  their 
own  courage  or  the  imprudence  of  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
protection  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  thus  pronounced  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  their  sovereign :  and  the  thanksgivings 
which  were  offered  up  in  the  camp,  were  quickly  repeated  in 
every  town  and  village  in  England.  The  two  kings  immediately 
applied  themselves,  Edward  to  improve  the  advantages  of  vic- 

"  For  the  most  interesting  detail  of  this  "  Several  historians  have  killed  James  king 

battle  we  are  indebted  to  Froissart,  c.  126 —  of  Majorca,  at  Cieci.     It  is  probable  that  he 

130.     Every  other  writer  of  the  age  mentions  was  not  present :   it  is  certain  that  he  did  not 

it,  but  less  in  detail.  die  till  three  years  later. 
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CHAP,      tory,  Philip  to  avert  the  consequences  of  defeat.     The  former, 
XVIII  ' 

that  he  misht  secure  to  himself  a  convenient  harbour  on  the 

s  3.  French  coast,  undertook  to  reduce  the  port  of  Calais  ;  and  fore- 
seeing a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  ordered  huts  to  be  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  army  during  the  winter.  The 
latter  dispatched  a  messenger  with  presents  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, exhorting  him  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  Edward's  absence, 
and  by  the  invasion  of  England  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs,  and 
King  of  Scots  afford  assistance  to  his  ally.  Four  years  had  elapsed  since 
land,  David,  at  the  request  of  his  people,  had  returned  with  his  queen 

to  his  native  country.  His  valour  and  accomplishments  had 
won  their  esteem  :  and  three  successful  incursions  into  the 
northern  counties  had  gratified  their  revenge  with  the  plunder 
of  their  enemies.  The  eagerness  of  the  king  wanted  no  addi- 
tional stimulus  :  he  had  long  menaced  the  English  frontier  :  and 
six  days  before  the  battle  of  Creci,  Lionel,  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward, and  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  had  ordered  levies  to  be  made 
to  watch  and  oppose  the  motions  of  "  tlie  Scottish  insurgents." 
From  Perth  David  marched  with  three  thousand  men  at  arms, 
and  about  thirty  thousand  others  mounted  on  galloways.  All 
were  confident  of  success,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  chivalry  of 
England  was  lying  before  the  walls  of  Calais,  or  fighting  in  the 
Oct.  2.  south  of  France.  He  entered  Cumberland,  took,  altera  siege  of 
six  days,  the  "  pyle  of  Liddel,"  and  immediately  beheaded  the 
governor,  plundered  the  abbey  of  Lanercrost,  and  directed  his 
Oct.  16.  march  by  Hexham  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  While  he 
lay  at  Beaurepaire^^  a  country  house  belonging  to  the  monks, 
the  English  army  assembled  without  his  knowledge  in  Auckland 
park.     It  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  men  at  arms,  three  thou- 

"  It  is  now  called  Bearpark. 
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sand  archers,  and  a  body  of  seven  thousand  infantry,  composed      chap. 
of  clergymen,  of  tlie  mihtia  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  a  small  ' 


band  of  Welshmen.  Queen  Philippa,  emulating  the  example  of 
tlie  countess  of  Montfort,  rode  among  them,  and  addressed  them 
in  kind  and  animating  language,  bidding  them  protect  their  coun- 
try from  ravage,  and  the  honour  of  their  sovereign  from  insult. 
They  answered  with  shouts  of  applause:  she  recommended 
them  to  God  and  St.  George,  and  retired  to  a  place  of  safety". 

Douglas,  the  celebrated  knight  of  Liddesdale,  had  that  morn-  Battle  of 
ing  conducted  a  party  of  plunderers  to  Ferry-hill.  On  his  '  *Oct!  n^^' 
return  he  was  intercepted  by  the  English  army  at  Sunderland 
bridge :  and  was  fortunate  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  five  hun- 
dred men.  On  his  report  David  marshalled  his  army  on  the 
moor:  the  English  already  stood  in  array  on  an  eminence  near 
Nevil's  cross.  The  Scottish  cavalry,  entangled  among  the 
hedges,  were  exposed  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  archers  :  and 
the  most  distinguished  knights  were  successively  unhorsed  or 
slain.  After  a  sharp  contest  the  earl  of  Moray  fell,  and  the 
wing  which  he  commanded  was  dispersed.  In  the  other  wing 
the  Stewart  maintained  but  a  faint  and  wavering  resistance  : 
in  the  centre  the  king  saw  with  dismay  the  bravest  of  his  knights 
falling  around  him.  But  his  pride  disdained  to  flee,  or  surren- 
der :  and  his  nobles,  forming  a  circle  for  his  protection,  pro- 
longed the  fight,  till  two  wounds  which  he  received,  brought  him 
to  the  ground.  Coupland,  a  Northumbrian  gentleman,  instantly 
sprang  from  his  charger,  to  seize  on  the  royal  prey.  A  violent 
struggle  ensued  :  Coupland  lost  two  of  his  teeth  :  but  he  secured 
the  king,  and  with  the  assistance  of  eight  friends  carried  him 
safely  through  the  crowd,  and  rode  with  him  to  his  castle  of 

3  "  Froiss,  c.  136. 
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War  In  Gui- 
enne. 


Ogle.  The  Scots  made  no  longer  any  resistance :  and  the 
Stewart,  collecting  the  fugitives,  conducted  them  to  their  own 
country '"'. 

it  is  singular  that  on  this  memorable  day,  the  English  fought 
without  any  commander-in-chief.  The  archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  lords  Henry  Percy,  and  Ralf  Nevil,  had  been  appointed 
arrayors  of  the  northern  forces :  but  in  the  battle  they  seem  to 
have  possessed  equal  commands,  and  to  have  assumed  no  autho- 
rity over  the  other  chieftains  ".  The  Scots  left  fifteen  thousand 
men  on  the  field,  and  among  them  several  noblemen  of  the  highest 
distinction.  The  list  of  prisoners  exhibits,  in  addition  to  the 
king,  the  names  of  three  earls,  and  forty-nine  barons  and  knights. 
Ttie  earl  of  Menteith,  who  had  been  sworn  of  Edward  s  privy 
council,  and  the  earl  of  Fife,  who  had  done  homage  to  Baliol, 
were  condemned  as  traitors  ^^.  The  latter  owed  his  life  to  his 
relationship  to  the  royal  family  :  the  former  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law.  David  Avas  reluctantly  delivered  by  Coupland 
to  the  sheriff,  and  conducted  in  great  state  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  captor  was  knighted,  and  rewarded  with  the 
grant  of  an  ample  estate  in  land  ^^. 

When  Edward  so  suddenly  changed  his  course  from  Bour- 
deaux  to  La  Hogue,  he  left  the  gallant  earl  of  Derby  to  struggle 
in  the  defence  of  Guienne  against  the  powerful  army  com- 
manded by  John  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  to  the  French 


«  Ford.  xiv.  2,  3.  Froissart,  135,  136. 
Heming.  331.     Knyght.  2590— 2592. 

"  Rym.  524.  In  the  letter  of  thanks  isstied 
by  prince  Lionel,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  se- 
Tcral  others  are  mentioned  with  equal  com- 
mendation.    Rym.  528. 

"  They  were  condemned  by  the  king  in 
council  at  Calais  on  the  notoriety  of  the  fact. 
No  trial  was  granted  them  :  and  the  sole  office 
of  the  judges  was  to  proceed  to  the  Tower  and 
pronounce  the  sentence,  sucli  as  it  had  been 


sent  to  them  by  the  king.     Rym.  v.  549,  550. 
F'ife's  mother  .was  niece  to  Edward  I. 

""  He  was  made  a  banneret,  with  an  income 
of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Rym.  v.  542. 
The  same  day  the  king  at  Calais  granted  tp 
him,  Robert  Bertram,  and  William  Silvertop 
the  elder,  a  general  pardon  for  all  former 
transgressions,  on  account  of  their  "  good 
"  services"  in  the  battle  of  Nevil's  cross. 
Rym.  V.  543.  Coupland  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered.    Rym.  vi.  494. 
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monarch.     The  earl  wisely  refused  to  meet  his  adversary  in  the     f'HAP. 

,                                                  -^                    XVIII 
field,  and  the  duke  marched  from   Toulouse   with  a  hundred  '__ 

thousand  men,  and  a  long  train  of  military  engines.  Few  places 
dared  to  oppose  so  overwhelming  a  force:  nor  was  the  progress 
of  the  torrent  checked,  till  it  reached  the  walls  of  Aiguillon. 
From  May  till  the  end  of  August,  John  beleaguered  that  fortress. 
He  repeatedly  employed  every  resource,  which  ingenuity  could 
discover,  or  force  could  supply :  the  army,  in  four  divisions, 
which  relieved  each  other  every  three  hours,  continued  the 
assault  for  six  successive  days :  towers  were  erected,  engines 
Averp  discharged,  and  the  houses  within  the  walls  were  demo- 
lished by  incessant  showers  of  stones.  But  sir  Walter  Manny 
and  his  brave  garrison  could  neither  be  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
nor  be  intimidated  by  numbers.  They  repelled  the  assailants  ; 
they  burnt  the  engines ;  and  by  frequent  sallies  inflicted  serious 
injuries  on  the  besiegers.  The  duke,  unable  to  succeed  by  force, 
attempted  to  starve  the  garrison  into  a  surrender.  He  swore 
that  he  would  never  quit  the  place  till  it  was  in  his  possession  : 
and  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  officers  replied,  that  he  could 
not  in  honour  violate  his  oath.  After  all,  it  was  the  victor}-  of 
Creci  that  saved  Aiguillon  :  Philip  required  the  presence  of  his 
son,  and  the  aid  of  his  army.  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  the  ah^.  20. 
earl  of  Derby  issued  from  Bourdeaux,  crossed  the  Garonne, 
laid  Avaste  Ancenis,  Saintogne,  and  Poitou,  and  carried  by  Oct.  4. 
storm  the  rich  and  populous  city  of  Poitiers.  When  he  had 
revenged  on  these  provinces  the  devastations  which  the  enemy 
had  committed  in  Guienne,  he  led  back  his  troops  loaden  with 
plunder  into  their  winter  quarters  *'°. 

Edward  was  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  a  siege  which  Surrender  of 

Calais. 


"  Froissart.c.  117,  118,  119.  132.     Avesb.  142—144. 
VOL.  III.  I 
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CHAP,     formed  a  new  era  in  the  military  history  of  the  age.     Contrary 
"  to  all  precedent  not  an  assault  was  given  ;  not  a  single  engine 


was  erected  against  the  place.  Instead  of  force,  the  king  relied 
on  the  slower  but  less  fallible  operation  of  famine.  A  numerous 
fleet  blockaded  the  harbour:  all  communication  with  the  interior 
was  intercepted  by  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  John  dc  Vienne  the 
governor  saw  with  dismay  a  town  of  huts  rise  around  him: 
he  penetrated  into  tlie  design  of  the  king :  and  after  a  strict 
inquiry  turned  out  of  the  town  every  individual,  who  did  not 
Sep.  13.  possess  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  several  months. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  hundred 
persons,  advanced  in  mournful  procession  to  the  English  camp. 
Edward  ordered  them  to  be  received,  gave  them  a  plentiful 
re  ast,  and  at  their  departure  distributed  to  each  two  pieces  of 
silver  ^\  But  the  garrison  began  to  feel  the  privations  of  scar- 
city, while  the  besiegers  were  twice  in  the  week  plentifully 
supplied  from  Flanders  and  England  :  a  new  incjuiry  was  made  : 
and  five  hundred  more  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven  without 
the  gates.  If  Vienne  relied  a  second  time  on  the  humanity  of 
Edward,  he  was  disappointed.  The  English  lines  were  shut 
against  them  :  and  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  without  covering 
or  provisions,  perished  miserably  between  the  walls  and  the 
camp.  Philip  did  not  neglect  the  means  in  his  poAvcr  to  relieve 
so  important  a  fortress.  During  the  winter  two  fleets  with  men 
and  supplies  attempted  to  enter  the  port.  One  of  them  suc- 
ceeded :  but  the  other  was  captured.  In  spring  he  ordered  all 
his  vassals  to  meet  him  on  Wliitsunday  :  and  taking  with  him 
the  orifiannnc,  the  sacred   standard  of  France,   encamped  at 


^■M7. 


July  37.     Whitsand   with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men'*-.     There 

"  Froissart,  c.  131.  letter  to  Philip  from  the  garrison,  declaring 

"  A  messenger  by  sea  was  taken  carrying  a      that  they  had  eaten  their  horses,  their  dogs, 
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were  but  two  roads  by  wliich  it  was  possible  to  approach  the     chap. 

English,  along  the  beach,  or  over  the  marshes  by  the  bridge  of '__ 

Nieullct.  The  former  was  lined  with  siiips,  on  board  of  which 
had  been  stationed  several  thousand  archers :  the  bridge  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Derby. 
To  attempt  either  would  probably  have  been  attended  with  the 
destruction  of  the  assailants :  proposals  of  peace  were  made  and 
rejected  :  and  Philip  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  challenging 
Edward  to  a  general  battle"".  The  king's  pride  silenced  his  July  31. 
prudence :  he  accepted  the  challenge :  but  tiie  French  mo- 
narch, taught  by  the  defeat  which  he  had  sufl'ered  at  Creci, 
retired  on  the  eve  of  the  day  which  had  been  appointed.  The 
moment  he  was  gone,  the  arms  of  England,  qirartering  the  Hlies  Aug.  3. 
with  the  lions,  were  seen  to  wave  on  the  castle®'*.  It  Avas,  how- 
ever, in  vain  thai  the  governor  solicited  for  a  capitulation. 
Edward  insisted  that  he  should  surrender  at  discretion :  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  knew  that  the  king  had  expressed  a  resolution 
to  punish  their  habit  of  piracy,  and  that  his  former  enmity  had 
been  imbittered  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance,  received 
the  answer  with  feelings  of  despair.  They  met  in  the  market 
place  to  consult:  Avhen  the  common  gloom  was  dispelled  by  the 
generous  devotedness  of  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  who  offered  to 
stake  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  Five  others 
imitated  his  example :  and  the  procession  walked  from  the  gate 

and  all  the  other  animals  they  could  procure,  and  -was   forwarded   by  Edward.     Knyght. 

and  that  nothing  remained  tor  them  but  to  eat  2593.     Avesb.  157, 

each  other.     They  assured  him  that  if  he  did  *'  Froissart  gives  us  a  very  interesting  dia- 

not  relieve  them  soon,  they  had  resolved  to  logue  between  Edward  and  the  bearers  of  the 

attack  the  enemy,  and  die  with  honour  ia  the  challenge  (c.  143).     It  is  probably  a  fiction. 

field,  rather  than  perish  with  hunger  in  the  The  historian  tells  us  that  the  king  refused, 

town :  and  ended  with  a  wish  that  God  might  the  king  himself  that  he  accepted,  the  challenge. 

give  him  grace  to  make  to  them  and  their  heirs  Avesb.  165. 

a  return  for  what  they  suffered  in  his  service.  '*  Knyght.  2594.     Avesb.  163 — 166. 

It  is  preserved  by  Avesbury  and  Knyghton, 

I  2 
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CHAP,      to  the  English  camp.     It  was  headed  by  Vienne,  riding  on  a 


palfrey,  on  account  of  his  wounds  :  fifteen  knights  followed  with 
Aug. 4.  their  heads  bare,  and  their  swords  pointed  to  the  ground:  and 
then  came  the  six  townsmen  barefoot,  and  bareheaded,  with 
halters  in  their  hands.  By  Edward  they  were  received  with  an 
air  of  severity.  The  governor  presented  to  him  his  sword,  and 
the  keys  of  the  town  :  and  joining  his  companions  in  misfortune, 
implored  on  his  knees  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  king 
aftected  to  be  inexorable ;  rejected  the  intercession  of  his  barons, 
sent  for  the  executioner,  and,  if  he  at  last  yielded,  it  was  with 
apparent  reluctance  to  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  his  queen 
Philippa.  The  prisoners  were  left  to  the  disposal  of  their  fair 
advocate,  who  clothed  them,  invited  them  to  a  plentiful  repast, 
and  at  their  departure  made  to  each  a  present  of  six  nobles  ^^. 
Thus  was  Calais  severed  from  the  French  crown  after  a  siege  of 
twelve  months.  To  secure  his  conquest,  Edward  expelled  the 
majority  of  the"  natives  ^^,  and  repeopled  the  town  with  a  colony 
of  his  own  subjects.  It  rapidly  became  a  place  of  considerable 
opulence :  it  was  appointed  the  general  mart  for  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise exported  from  England  ^^ :  and  it  continued  to  flourish 
for  more  than  two  centuries  under  the  protection  of  its  conqueror 
and  his  successors. 
Atiucecon--  Writers  havc  not  always  Sufficiently  appreciated  the  benefits 
tiip  mediation  which  mankind  derived  from  the  pacific  influence  of  the  Roman 

of  the  pope. 

"  Froissart  (c.   144)  has  dramatized  this  to  prove  that  Edward  designed  to  ptit  these 

incident  with  considerable  effect,  but  I  fear  raen  to  death  :  on  the  contrary,  he  takes  no- 

with  little  attention  to  truth.     From  his  nar-  tice,  that  the  king's  refusal  of  mercy  was  ac- 

rative  I  have  selected  the  circumstances,  which  companied  with  a  wink  to  his  attendants,  which 

seem  to  harmonise  best  with  the  statements  of  if  it  meant  any  tiling,  must  have  meant  that  he 

other  writers,  who  merely  inform  us  that  on  was  not  acting  seriously. 
this,  the  same  happened  as   on  most  similar  '"  Philip   was   careful    to   provide   for  the 

occasions,  that  is,  a  deputation  of  knights  and  exiles,  and   gave   to   them  in   preference  the 

citizens  in  the  guise  of  criminaJs  implored  and  vacant  olRccs   in   his   dominions.     Spondan. 

obtained  the  king's  mercy.     I  may,  liowever,  488. 
observe  that  even  in  Froissart  there  is  nothing         "  Rym.  v.  618. 
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nontift's.     In   an  ao;e  which  valued  no  merit  but  that  of  arms,      CHAP. 

XVIII. 
Europe  would   have   been   plunged   in  perpetual  war,  had  not  ' 


])ope  after  pope  laboured  incessantly  for  the  preservation,  or 
restoration  of  peace.  They  rebuked  the  passions,  and  checked 
the  extravagant  pretensions,  of  sovereigns  :  their  character,  as 
the  common  fathers  of  christians,  gave  to  their  representations  a 
weight,  which  no  other  mediators  could  claim  :  and  their  legates 
spared  neither  journey  nor  fatigue  to  reconcile  the  jarring 
interests  of  courts,  and  interpose  the  olive  of  peace  between  the 
swords  of  contending  armies.  As  soon  as  the  war  recommenced 
l)etween  Edward  and  Philip,  Clement  had  resumed  his  pacific 
negotiations  :  for  two  years  he  ceased  not  to  intreat,  to  admo- 
nish, to  reprehend  :  the  violence  and  obstinacy  of  his  belligerent 
children  did  not  exhaust  his  patience:  and  as  soon  as  the  French 
army  had  reached  Whitsand,  the  cardinals  of  Naples  and  Cler- 
mont offered  their  services  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 
But  Philip  refused  to  deliver  up  a  town,  which  had  so  long  set  at 
defiance  the  power  of  his  adversary:  and  Edward  would  not 
forego  the  expected  reward  of  his  perseverance  in  so  tedious  a 
siege.  When  Calais  had  fallen,  the  legates  renewed  their  offer : 
each  king  was  now  willing  to  admit  of  a  temporary  respite:  and  Sep.  28. 
an  armistice,  which  was  concluded  for  a  few  months,  was,  at 
the  repeated  instances  of  the  holy  see,  gradually  prolonged  for 
six  years  ^^.  It  had  become  necessary  to  the  king  of  France, 
that  he  might  restore  his  finances,  and  the  spirit  of  his  people: 
it  was  welcome  to  the  king  of  England,  who  could  now  repose 
with  satisfaction  under  the  laurels  which  he  had  gained.  The 
victories  of  Creci  and  Nevil's  cross  had  stamped  the  reputation  of 
the  English,  and  raised  their  sovereign  to  the  first  rank  among 

"  Rym.  V.  688. 
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CHAP,      the  princes  of  Europe:  two  of  the  chief  of  his  opponents,  David 
__^^_^  king  of  Scots,  and  Charles  de  Blois  duke  of  Bretagnc^^,  were 


his  prisoners:  and   not  only  had  he  preserved  his  former  pos- 
sessions, but  had  even  added  to  them  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Calais,  an   important  station  for  his  navy,  and   a  convenient 
opening  into  the  territory  of  his  rival. 
Attempt  to  During  the  amiistice  Edward  was  eager  to  embrace  two  op- 

suiprise  Ca-  .  ^i-i-i  i-i 

lais.  portunities  ot  displaymg  that  personal  courage,  which  was  the 

first  requisite  in  the  character  of  a  true  knight.  Amerigo  di 
Pavia,  though  an  Italian,  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  king's 
esteem,  who  had  intrusted  him  not  only  with  the  command  of 
his  fleet,  but  with  the  custody  of  his  late  conquest,  the  town  of 
Calais.  Sir  Geoffry  de  Chargny,  the  French  governor  of  St. 
Omer,  tempted  the  fidelity  of  Amerigo  with  the  offer  of  twenty 
thousand  crowns.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Italian, 
not  with  the  intention  of  betraying  his  trust,  but  of  punishing 
the  man,  who  could  doubt  of  his  honour:  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that,  on  the  payment  of  the  money,  a  French  force  should 
be  privately  introduced  into  the  castle  on  the  last  night  of  the 
ll%\.  y^^^-  Edward,  who  was  in  the  secret,  arrived,  and  landed  in 
the  dark  with  three  hundred  men  at  arms  and  six  hundred 
archers  :  at  the  appointed  hour  a  messenger  from  the  governor 
of  St.  Omer  was  admitted,  and  paid  down  the  money :  and  at 
midnight  twelve  French  knights  and  one  hundred  men  at  arms 
■were  introduced  by  a  postern  into  the  area  of  the  castle.  They 
were  immediately  surrounded  and  secured :  and  the  Enghsh 
under  sir  Walter  Manny  assailed  Chargny,  who  had  halted  near 
the  gate  of  Boulogne.     The  Frenchman  made  a  gallant  but 

••  He  had  been  surprised  in  his  tent  at  the      his  wife,  and  the  widow  of  John  of  Montfort. 
siege  of  La   Roche   d'Errien.     But  the  war      P^oiss.  c.  141. 
was  continued  in  Bretague  by  the  two  ladies, 


Dec.  31. 
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useless  resistance :  the  guard  vvhich  he  had  placed  at  the  bridge     chap. 

of  NieuUct  was  overpowered  :  and,  as  the  means  of  retreat  were  _J [_ 

cut  off,  he  surrendered  with  all  his  companions.  Edward  in  this 
affray  had  fought  on  foot  as  a  private  knight  under  the  banner 
of  Manny,  and  had  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  temerity.  He 
singled  out  for  his  antagonist  sir  Eustace  de  llibeaumont,  a 
knight  of  distinguished  valour:  twice  he  received  a  stroke  on 
his  helmet  Avhich  brought  him  on  his  knees:  but  he  recovered 
himself  with  the  aid  of  his  shield,  and  ultimately  became 
master  of  his  adversary.  It  was  not  till  the  prisoners  had  1149. 
been  brought  into  the  castle,  that  the  king  discovered  himself. 
He  invited  them  to  join  him  at  supper,  Avhen  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  the  English  knights  waited  on  their  guests :  and  after  sup- 
per rising  from  table,  he  took  from  his  head  a  chaplct  of  pearls, 
placed  it  on  the  temples  of  Ribeaumont,  and  accompanied  the 
present  with  a  high  encomium  on  his  merit.  "  To  you,  sir 
"  knight,"  said  the  king,  "  I  adjudge  the  prize  of  valour  in  the 
*'  action  of  this  morning,  and  pray  j^ou  to  wear  my  chaplet 
"  during  the  year  for  my  sake.  Wherever  you  go,  tell  the 
"  ladies  that  it  was  given  by  the  king  of  England  to  the  bravest 
"  of  knights."  Ribeaumont  was  immediately  released :  Chargny 
and  his  companions  paid  proportionate  ransoms  for  their  free- 
dom ^. 

There  was  another  occasion,  in  Avhich  the  chivalry  of  Edward  victmy  at 

,,.,.,,  ,  .    ,  .  .        sea  over  the 

exposed  his  hie  to  greater  danger  without  any  better  motive  tor  spaaiards. 
his  temerity.     The  Spanish  ports  in   the  bay  of  Biscay  were 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  hardy  and  adventurous  seamen,  famed 
for  nautical  skill  and  commercial  enterprise ;  and   at  all  times 

"  Compare  Froissart,  c.    148,   149.  with  him,  surprised  him  in  it  one  morning,  carried 

Avesbury,  180.   Chargny  learning  afterwards  him  to  St.  Omer,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the 

that  the  Itahan  lived  without  any  guard  in  his  market  place,     Johnes'  Froissart,  262. 
castle  of  Fretun,  which  Edward  had  given 
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CHAP,     eaoer  to  display  their  hostility  to  the  English  mariners,  their 
XViii  .  . 

'      principal  competitors  on  the  ocean.     The  ships  from  tliese  ports 

had  formed  a  large  fleet  for  their  common  protection,  and  had 
sailed  up  the  channel  to  the  port  of  Slays  under  the  command 
of  don  Carlos  de  la  Cerda.  Their  chief  object  was  to  trade 
■with  the  mercantile  cities  of  Flanders  :  but  on  their  passage  they 
had  committed  many  acts  of  piracy :  and  when  they  were 
threatened  with  reprisals,  boldly  clauned  the  dominion  of  the 
seas,  and  defied  the  vengeance  of  those,  Mhom  the}'  had  injured. 
De  la  Cerda,  however,  aware  of  the  probable  consequences,  had 
the  prudence  to  furnish  his  vessels  with  warlike  stores,  and  by 
considerable  offers  allured  on  board  a  number  of  military  adven- 
turers, Edward  determined  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
Spaniards  :  and  unwilling  to  yield  the  glory  to  his  captains,  took 
upon  himself  the  command  of  the  fleet^^  With  fifiy  sail  (but  the 
English  vessels  in  point  of  tonnage  and  equipment  were  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Spaniards)  he  cruised  for  three  days 
between  Dover  and  Calais.  He  sate  on  the  forecastle  dressed  in 
a  jacket  of  black  velvet,  and  amused  himself  with  his  minstrels, 
till  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  was  announced  to  him  from  the 
head  of  the  mast.  Immediately  the  trumpets  sounded  :  the  line  was 
formed  :  and  the  king  and  his  knights,  having  drunk  a  draught 
of  wine,  put  on  their  armour.  The  Sjianiards  with  the  wind  in 
their  favour  might  have  declined  an  engagement :  but  they 
disdained  to  alter  their  course,  and  bore  down  on  their  oppo- 
nents. The  battle  was  obstinate  and  doubtful.  Edward  com- 
pelled the  master  to  lay  his  ship  in  the  way  of  a  vessel  in  full 
sail.  The  concussion  opened  several  leaks,  nor  was  the  crew 
able   to   bale   out   the    water  as    rapidly  as  it  entered.      The 

"  Rym.  V.  C79. 
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danser  was  not  perceived  by  the  king;,  whose  mind  was  intent  on  CHAP. 

.  .     .  xvin 

the  battle  only  :  but  his  attendants,  to  save  their  Hves,  by  a  bold  " 


and  desperate  effort  boarded  and  captured  their  adversary. 
The  prince  of  Wales  found  himself  in  a  still  more  dangerous 
condition.  He  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  when  the  earl  of 
Derby,  lately  created  duke  of  Lancaster,  came  to  his  assistance, 
and  saved  him  from  the  waves.  In  the  evening  fourteen  of  the 
Spanish  ships  had  been  captured  :  but  the  advantage  had  been 
dearly  purchased  with  the  loss  of  many  knights  of  distinction, 
and  of  several  vessels.  Edward  landed  in  triumph  at  Winchel- 
sea,  and  was  received  with  joy  by  the  queen,  whose  servants 
from  the  heights  had  watched  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  the  battle  ^^.  The  men  of  Biscay  were  not  dismayed  by  their 
loss :  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  quarrel  was  equally 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  each  party  :  and  a  truce  for  twenty  1351. 
years  was  concluded  at  London  between  the  king  of  England,  "^' 
and  the  "  maritime  cities  of  the  lordship  of  the  king  of  Castile'^." 

The  victories,  which  had  conferred  so  much  honour  on  Ed-  The  grreat 

pestilence. 

ward,  had  been  purchased,  it  was  said,  with  the  blood  of  fifty 
thousand  Englishmen  :  but  the  memory  of  this  loss  was  almost 
obliterated  by  the  calamity,  which  shortly  afterwards  visited  the 
island,  a  pestilence  as  general  and  destructive  as  any  recorded 
in  history.  We  first  discover  it  in  the  empire  of  Cathai :  thence 
we  may  trace  its  progress  through  different  provinces  of  Asia  to 
the  Delta  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile :  a  south  wind  transported 
it  into  Greece  and  the  Grecian  islands  :  from  which  it  swept  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  depopulated  Italy,  and  crossed  the 
barrier  of  the  Alps  into  France.  A  succession  of  earthquakes, 
which  shook  the  continent  of  Europe  from  Calabria  to  the  north 

"  Johnes'  Froissart,  ii.  252—261.     Wals.  162.  "  Rym.  t.  717. 
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CHAP,     of  Poland,  ushered  in  the  fatal  year  1348:  and  though  England 
^^  '     escaped  this  calamity,  it  was  deluged  from  the  month  of  June 
to   December  with  almost  incessant  torrents  of  rain.     In  the 
first  week  of  August  the  plague  made  its  appearance  at  Dor- 
chester :  in  November  it  reached  London,  and  thence  gradually 
proceeded  towards  the  north  of  the  island.     Of  its  victims  many 
expired  in  the  course  of  six  hours,  and  few  lingered  more  than 
two  or  three  days.     From  man  the  exterminating  malady  ex- 
tended to  the  brute  creation  :  the  carcasses  of  sheep,  horses,  and 
oxen,  lay  scattered  in  the  fields  :  they  were  untouched  by  birds 
of  prey  :    and  their  putrefaction   aided  the   malignity  of  the 
disorder.     The  labours  of  husbandry  were  neglected  :  no  courts 
of  justice  were  opened :  the  parliament  was  repeatedly  prorogued 
by  proclamation :  and  men,  intent  only  on  their  own  safety, 
filed  from  the  care  of  the  infected,  and  slighted  every  call  of 
honour,  duty,  and  humanity.     When  historians  tell  us  that  one 
half  or  one  third  of  the  human  race  perished,  we  may  suspect 
them  of  exaggeration  :  but  it  is  easy  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
mortality  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  cemeteries  in  London  were 
soon  filled ;  that  sir  Walter  Manny  purchased  for  a  public  burial 
place  a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  where  the  charter  house  now 
stands;  and  that  the  bodies  deposited  in  it  during  several  weeks, 
amounted  to  the  daily  average  of  two  hundred.     It  is  observed, 
that  though  the  malady  assailed  the  English  in  Ireland,  it  spared 
the  natives.     The  Scots  too  were  exempted  for  several  months : 
and  the  circumstance  afforded  them  a  subject  of  triumph  over 
their  enemies,  and  introduced  among  them  a  popular  oath,  *'  by 
"  the  foul  dcthc  of  the  English."    They  had  even  assembled  an 
army  to  invade  the  neighbouring  counties,  when  the  contagion 
insinuated  itself  into  their  camp  in  the  forest  of  Selkirk  :  five 
thousand  died  before  they  disbanded  their  forces  :  and  the  fugi- 
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lives  earned  with  them    the  infection   into  the   most  distant     ^^' 
recesses  of  Scotland  ^'*.  . 


The  consequences  of  the  mortahty  are  carefully  detailed  by  Consequences 

.       „  ,  ,  .  .        ,  of  the  mor  - 

the  contemporary  -writers.  At  nrst  the  reduction  m  the  number  taUty. 
of  the  consumers  effected  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  price 
of  all  merchantable  articles :  in  the  second  year  the  prices  rose 
with  a  rapidity  and  to  a  height  which  alarmed  the  govern- 
ment^^. The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  had  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  lower  orders  ^^ :  for  the  more  wealthy,  by  shutting  them- 
selves up  in  their  castles,  and  declining  all  unnecessary  com- 
munication with  the  neighbourhood,  had  in  a  great  measure 
escaped  the  infection.  But  hence  arose  a  want  of  labourers 
for  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  of  artisans  to  construct  or 
repair  the  implements  of  husbandry.  To  remedy  the  evil  Ed- 
ward published  a  singular  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  relief 
of  mendicants  able  to  work,  and  compelling  all  men  and  women 
in  good  health,  under  the  age  of  sixty,  and  without  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  to  hire  themselves  as  servants  at  the  same 
wages  as  in  former  years,  to  any  masters,  who  should  be  willmg 
to  employ  them.  The  execution  of  these  orders  was  intrusted 
to  the  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  who  were 
to  seek  out  all  such  persons  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  care  that  no  master  should  employ 
more  of  them  than  his  proportionate  number^.  But  in  spite  of 
fines,  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory,  the  ingenuity  and  avarice 

"  Knyght.  2599.     Wals.  198.    Ford.  xiv.  aheifer,  6d.— a  fat  wether,  4d.— a  sheep,  3d.— 

7.    Rym.  655.  658.    Edward  himself,  speak-  a  lamb,   2d. — a  large  pig,   5d. — a  stone   of 

ing  of  the  number  of  the  dead,  uses  the  vague  wool,  9d.     The  next  year  the  ordinary  price* 

expressions  of,  non  modica  pars  populi,  and  were  increased  four-fold.     Id.  2601. 

magna  pars  populi.     Rym.  v.  668.  693.  '*    Maxime    operariorum    et    senrientiuiD. 

"  Knyghton  gives  the  following  as  the  low  Rym.  v.  693. 

prices,  2599.     A  horse  worth  forty  shillings  "  Knyght.  2600.     Rym.  r.  69S. 
now  cost  6s.  8d. — a  fat  ox,  4s. — a  cow,  Is. — 
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CHAP. 
XVIII. 


Opinions  as 
to  its  cause. 


of  the  labourers  contrived  to  elude  the  provisions  of  the  procla- 
niHtion :  during  the  harvest  the  most  exorbitant  wages  were 
demanded  and  given :  and  for  their  own  benefit  the  proprietors 
judged  it  expedient  to  wave  their  claim  of  rent  from  their  farmers, 
and  the  lords  of  manors  to  suspend  the  compulsory  labours  of 
their  villeins  ^^. 

The  piety  of  the  age  attributed  this  destructive  visitation  to 
the  anger  of  the  Almighty  :  but  in  speculating  on  the  causes 
which  provoked  that  anger,  every  writer  seems  to  have  been 
swayed  by  personal  prejudices,  or  local  considerations.  All, 
however,  embrace  the  "opportunity  to  inveigh  against  the  pre- 
vailing extravagance  of  dress,  the  silk  hoods  and  party  coloured 
coats  of  the  men,  their  deep  sleeves  and  narrow  confined  waists, 
the  indecent  shortness  of  their  hose,  and  the  ridiculous  length  of 
their  pointed  shoes,  the  bushy  beard  before,  and  the  tail  of  hair 
behind  ^.  Some  had  even  the  temerity  to  extend  their  censure 
to  the  females,  whom  they  affected  to  describe  as  having  re- 
nounced the  native  modesty  of  the  sex,  to  ape  the  manners,  and 
adopt  in  a  great  measure  the  dress  of  the  men.  No  lady  of  dis- 
tinction, if  we  may  believe  them,  could  now  ride  on  a  palfrey : 
she  must  be  mounted  on  a  spirited   charger.     Her  head   was 


"  Knyght.  2601.  Hementions  the  follow- 
ing as  exorbitant  wages — a  mower  received  a 
shilling  a  day  with  his  victuals :  a  reaper  eight 
pe^ce  a  day  and  his  victuals.  Id.  2600.  The 
ordinary  wages  of  workmen  are  thus  stated  in 
the  act  of  parliament  : 

d. 

Haymakers  per  day,  without  victuals 1 

Mowers  ....  do 5 

Reapers  in  first  week  of  August 2 

Do.  in  the  next  and  succeeding  weeks. . .  .3 
Thrashers  per  quarter  of  wheat  or  rye  . . . .  2| 

Do of  barley,  beans,  pease,  and  oats. .  1| 

Carpenters  per  day 2 

Masons 3 


d. 

Tilers 3 

Thatchers , 3 

Plaistercrs » 3 

Labourers l~ 

Masters  of  the   above  trades,   one  penny  per 

day  more  than  their  men. 
No  man  was  allowed  to  work  out  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, except  the  inhabitants  of  Staiford- 
shire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Craven,  and  the 
marches  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  who  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  seek  employment 
during  the  harvest  in  all  parts  of  England. 
Rot.  Pari.  ii.  234. 

'"Chaucer,  198.  Gaguin,  apud  Spend.  488, 
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XVIII. 


encircled  with  a  turban,  or  covered  with   a  species  of  mitre  of     CHAP 

enormous  height,  from  the  summit  of  which  ribbons  floated  in  

the  air  hi^e  the  streamers  from  the  head  of  a  mast.  Her  tunic 
was  half  of  one  colour,  and  half  of  another  :  a  zone  deeply  em- 
broidered, and  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  confined  her  waist, 
and  from  it  were  suspended  in  front  tvvo  daggers  in  their  respec- 
tive pouches.  Thus  attired  she  rode  in  the  company  of  her 
knight  to  justs  and  tournaments,  partook  of  the  different  diver- 
sions of  the  men,  and  by  her  levity  and  indiscretion  afforded 
food  to  the  lovers  and  retailers  of  scandal '°''.  Whatever  the 
reader  may  think  of  these  censures,  he  must  be  entertained  with 
the  descriptions.  But  there  is  one  discovery  I  must  not  omit,  T''"?,^'^'** 
that  of  the  fanatics  denominated  flagellants,  or  whippers.  It 
was  their  peculiar  felicity  not  only  to  know,  that  the  mortality 
had  been  sent  in  punishment  of  sin,  but  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  only  means  by  which  the  remission  of  sin  could  be  effected. 
Divided  into  companies  of  male  and  female  devotees,  under  a 
leader  and  two  masters,  they  stripped  themselves  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  publicly  scourged  themselves  or  each  other,  till  their 
shoulders  were  covered  with  blood.  This  expiatory  ceremony 
was  repeated  every  morning  and  afternoon  for  thirtj-thrce  days, 
equal  in  number  to  the  years  which  Christ  is  thought  to  have 
lived  upon  earth;  after  which  they  returned  to  their  former  em- 

'°°  Knyght.  2307.     In  1363  a  statute   was  6.  Do.  with  an  income  of  400  marks  or  more, 

passed   to   repress   extravagance  of  dress,   to  For  each  class  the  cloth  is  regulated  by  a  fixed 

which  in  the  preamble  is  attributed  the  poverty  price.     The  use  of  silk,  cloth  of  gold,  gold  and 

of  the  nation.     Its  prohibitions  extend  to  six  silver,  and  precious  stones  and  furs,   is  abso- 

classes,  1.  Labourers  and  workmen  ;  2.  Mas-  lutely  forbidden  to  the  three  first ;  of  cloth  of 

ters  and  yeomen  ;   3.  Gentlemen  and  esquires  gold,  of  cloaks,  mantles,  and  gowns,  trimmed 

whose  income  does  not  exceed  100  marks  per  with  the  more  precious  furs,  to  the  two  next, 

annum,  and  merchants  and  tradesmen  whose  The  last  were  allowed  to  wear  all  these  things, 

goods  are  valued  at  £500.  ;  4.  Persons  of  the  with  the    exception    of  ermine   and  jewels, 

same  degree  as  the   last,  but   with   lands  or  Ladies  belonging  to  the  two  last  classes  might 

goods  of  twice  the  value  ;  5.  Knights  with  an  wear  jewels  in  tlioir  head  dress.     Rot.  Pari, 

income  not  exceeding  200  marks  per  annum ;  ii.  278. 
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CHAP,     ployraents,  cleansed  from  sin  by  "  the  baptism  of  blood."    The 

'__  flagellants  appeared  first  in  Hungary;  but  missionary  societies 

were  soon  formed,  and  they  hastened  to  impart  the  knowledge 
of  this  new  gospel  to  foreign  nations  ^°^  They  spread  with 
rapidity  over  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries.  From 
France  they  were  excluded  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  who  had 
issued  a  severe  constitution  against  them"^:  but  a  colony 
reached  England,  and  landed  in  London  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  and  women.  Each  day  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  they  assembled,  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines, 
and  moved  slowly  through  the  streets,  scourging  their  naked 
shoulders,  and  chanting  a  sacred  hymn.  At  a  known  signal  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  threw  themselves  flat  on  the 
ground.  He,  as  he  passed  by  his  companions,  gave  each  a  lash, 
and  then  also  lay  down.  The  others  followed  in  succession,  till 
every  individual  in  his  turn  had  received  a  stroke  from  the  whole 
brotherhood.  The  citizens  gazed  and  marvelled,  pitied  and 
commended  :  but  they  ventured  no  farther.  Their  faith  was  too 
weak ;  or  their  feelings  were  too  acute :  and  they  allowed  the 
strangers  to  monopolize  to  themselves  this  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary grace.  The  missionaries  made  not  a  single  proselyte, 
and  were  compelled  to  return  home  with  the  barren  satisfaction 
of  having  done  their  duty  in  the  face  of  an  unbeheving  gene- 
ration ^°^. 

""  Johnes'  Froiss.  ii.  263.    Bzov.  ad  ann.  He  suffered  want,  reproach,  and  shame, 

1349.  Was  scourged,  and  crucified. 

I"  L'Evesque  has  given  us  two  stanzas  of  Oh  !  think  then  on  thy  Saviour's  pain, 

one  of  their  hymns,  p.  531.     They  run  in  the  And  lash  the  sinner,  lash  again, 

following  strain  :  "••  Wals.  169.    Avesb.  179,  180.    Murim. 

Through  love  of  man  the  Saviour  came,  103,     Stow,  246. 
Through  love  of  man  he  died : 
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CHAP.  XIX. 
EDWARD    III. 

RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE-VICTORY  OF  POITIERS— LIRE- 
RATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  SCOTS-PEACE  WITH  FRANCE— RELEASE 
OF  KING  JOHN— WHO  RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND  AND  DIES— WAR  IN 
SPAIN- VICTORY  OF  NAVARETTE— CONFISCATION  OF  GUIENNE— 
SICKNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE— DEATH  OF  THE 
KING— AMENDMENTS  IN  THE  LAWS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE— CONSTITUTION  AND  FORMS  OF  PARLIAMENT— MANNER 
OF  RAISING  TAXES— CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

JCiDWARD  had  now  awaked  from  the  dream  of  his  ambition,     chap. 
Convinced  by  experience  that  the  French  crown  lay  beyond  his 


reach,  he  offered  to  renounce  his  pretensions  in  exchange  for  Renewal  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces,  which  he  held  as  a  vassal  in  PranceV* 
his  own  right,  and  in  the  right  of  his  queen.  By  Philip  the 
proposal  was  rejected  with  scorn  :  John,  his  son  and  successor, 
discovered,  perhaps  feigned,  a  willingness  to  accept  it.  When 
the  envoys  of  the  two  powers  met  at  Guisnes  to  prolong  the 
armistice,  they  agreed  that  such  an  arrangement  oflfered  the  only 
basis  on  which  could  be  founded  the  hope  of  a  permanent  peace : 
and  promises  were  given  and  received,  that  the  necessary  renun-^ 
ciations  on  each  side  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
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CHAP,      new  pontiff,  Innocent  IV. ;  that  the  prelates  and  barons  of  both 

XIX 

'       kingdoms  should  signify  their  assent ;  and  that  each  monarch 

should  subject  himself  and  his  dominions  to  the  censures  of  the 
pope,  in  case  he  should  ever  violate  the  treaty.  But  this  pros- 
pect, so  consoling  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  was  soon  closed  by 
the  pride  of  the  French  people.  The  prelates  and  barons  of 
England  sent  their  procurators  with  full  powers  to  the  court  of 
Innocent :  JDut  those  of  France  declared  that  they  would  never 
suffer  their  king  to  surrender  a  sovereignty,  which  formed  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  French  crown  ^  Edward  complained  of 
the  bad  faith  of  his  adversary  :  indignation  urged  him  again  to 
arms :  and  a  plan  of  combined  operations  was  concerted  between 
him  and  his  eldest  son,  now  called,  from  the  colour  of  his  arms, 
the  black  prince.  The  latter  opened  the  campaign  with  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  The  orders  issued  to  the  soldiers 
were  to  pillage,  burn,  and  destroy  :  and  that  they  might  extend 
their  ravages  over  a  wider  tract  of  country,  they  were  divided 
1.355.       jjj^Q  several  "  battles,"  with  directions  to  keep,  during  the  march, 

Oct.  6.  I  '  o  ' 

at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other.  From  the  walls  of  Bour- 
deaux  the  prince  led  his  plunderers  through  the  county  of 
Armagnac  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  :  and  turning  to  the 
north  continued  his  devastations  till  he  arrived  before  the  city 
of  Thoulouse.  Two  days  were  spent  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
provoke  the  enemy  to  a  battle :  on  the  third  he  passed  the 
Garonne  by  a  ford,  resumed  his  destructive  career,  and  gave  to 
the  flames  the  great  and  wealthy  cities  of  Carcassone,  and  Nar- 
bonne.  But  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  assemble 
a  numerous  army  in  his  rear,  admonished  him  to  return.  The 
enemy  retired  at  his  approach:  the  English,  loaden  with  plunder, 

'  Rym.  V.  794—799.  808.  816.     Knyght.  2607.     Wals.  170.     Murim.  105. 
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marched  back  to  Bourdeaux ;  and  the  young  Edward  could     chap. 
boast,  that  in  the  short  space  of  seven  weeks  he  had  laid  in  . 


ashes  more  than  five  hundred  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  in  a 
populous  district,  which  for  a  century  had  not  been  visited  with 
the  horrors  of  war^. 

During  this  expedition  the  king  of  England  marched  from 
Calais  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army :  but  all  his  plans  were 
disconcerted  by  the  superior  policy  of  John,  who  cautiously 
shunned  an  engagement,  but  was  careful,  as  he  retired  before 
his  adversary,  to  lay  waste  the  country  around  him.  The 
EngHsh  had  not  reached  Amiens,  when  the  want  of  provisions 
compelled  them  to  return.  A  scanty  supply  was  procured  in 
the  Boulonnois  :  and  they  entered  Calais  on  the  tenth  day  after 
their  departure  from  it.  Here  the  French  monarch  sought  to 
amuse  Edward  with  proposals  for  a  general  battle :  while  his 
allies  the  Scots  surprised  Berwick,  poured  over  the  borders,  and 
spread  devastation  through  the  northern  counties.  But  at  the 
first  intelligence  the  king  hastened  to  England,  met  his  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  obtained  a  liberal  aid  for  six  years,  and 
ordered  his  forces  to  assemble  in  Northumberland.  Berwick 
was  recovered  by  the  sole  terror  of  his  approach  :  and  at  Rox-  Jan-  20- 
burgh  he  purchased  from  Baliol  his  rights  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
That  adventurer,  advanced  in  age  and  without  children,  gladly 
surrendered  a  barren  and  disputed  title  for  the  present  sum  of 
five  thousand  marks,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  two  thousand  pounds^ 
From  Roxburgh  Edward  marched  through  the  Lothians  with  invasion  of 
the  banner  of  Scotland  displayed  before  him  :  and  the  English, 

'    See  the  official    account   in   Avesbury,  of  his  revenue  from  these  provinces,  and  that 

210 — 226.   Carcassone  was  as  large  as  York,  by  ravaging  them  his  means  of  continuing  the 

Narboune  but  little  less  than  London.  Ibid,  war  would  be  pioportionably  abridged.  Ibid. 
220.     The  pretext  for  these  devastations  was  '  Rym.  v.   832—844.   830.    869.     Baliol 

that  the  French  king  drew  a  considerable  part  died  in  1363.     Knyght.  2627. 
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CHAP,     meeting  no  enem}^  divided  themselves  into  small  bodies,  and 

_  reduced  to  ashes  every  farm-house,  village,  and  town,  within 

twenty  miles  of  the  sea-coast.  At  Edinburgh  their  progress  was 
again  arrested  by  the  want  of  provisions.  A  fleet,  indeed, 
carrying  a  plentiful  supply,  had  sailed  for  the  harbour  of  Leith : 
but  it  had  been  driven  back  by  a  strong  northerly  wind ;  and 
Edward  reluctantly  ordered  the  army  to  return  to  England, 
The  Scots  hovered  on  its  rear,  and  consoled  their  revenge  with 
the  slaughter  of  the  few  stragglers  who  loitered  behind.  The 
havoc  caused  by  this  expedition  was  long  remembered  by  the 
natives,  who  in  their  subsequent  incursions  into  England  ani- 
mated themselves  to  similar  depredations  by  the  cry  of  "  the 
"  burnt  candlemas  V 
Victory  of  The  ncxt  year  was  signalised  by  the  ever  memorable  victory 

of  Poitiers.  The  honour  and  plunder  of  the  late  campaign 
stimulated  the  prince  of  Wales  to  a  similar  attempt  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.     With  a  small   army  of  twelve  thousand  men 

July  6.  he  left  Bourdeaux,  ascended  the  Garonne  as  far  as  Agen,  and 
turning  to  the  left  overran  the  fertile  provinces  of  Querci, 
Limousin,  Auvergne,  and  Berri.  Conquest  was  not  his  object, 
but  to  inflict  on  tlie  natives  the  injuries  of  war,  and  to  enrich 
his  followers  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  harvest  was 
trodden  under  foot;  the  cattle  were  slaughtered  ;  the  wines  and 
provisions  which  the  army  could  not  consume,  were  destroyed : 
the  farm  houses,  villages,  and  towns,  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and 
every  captive,  able  to  pay  his  ransom,  was  conducted  to  Bour- 
deaux.   He  turned  from  Issodun  and  Bourges,  which  threatened  a 

s*-pt.  4.  vigorous  resistance ;  but  took  Vierzon  by  storm,  and  Romorantin 
by  setting  it  on  fire.     In  this  desolating  expedition  it  does  not 

••  Avesbury,  236—238.      Knyght.  2611.     Lcl.  Coll.  i.  566.     Ford,  xiv,  13. 
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seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  young  prince,  that  it  was  dan-     chap, 
geroiis  to  penetrate  so  far  into  a  powerful  kingdom,  or  that  his  ^ 


retreat  might  probably  be  intercepted  by  a  more  numerous 
force.  The  king  of  France  had  ordered  all  his  vassals  to  join 
him  at  Chartres,  and  crossing  the  Loire  at  Blois,  pushed  forward 
to  the  city  of  Poitiers.  Edward,  when  it  was  too  late,  had 
commenced  his  march  for  the  same  city  :  but  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  know  nothing  of  his  enemy  but  from  vague  and  suspicious 
reports,  while  his  own  motions  were  accurately  observed,  and 
daily  notified  to  the  French  monarch.  One  day,  after  a  fa- 
tiguing march,  the  English  had  reached  in  the  afternoon  the 
village  of  Maupertuis,  about  five  miles  from  Poitiers,  when  their  Sept.  17. 
van  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  danger 
of  his  situation  immediately  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the  prince. 
"  God  help  us,"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  only  remains  for  us  to  fight 
"  bravely  ^" 

In  statins;  the  amount  of  the  hostile  armies,  historians  are  Force  of  the 

"      .  _       two  armies. 

greatly  at  variance  with  each  other :  but  we  may  safely  admit, 
on  the  credit  of  the  lowest  calculation,  that  the  French  out- 
numbered the  English  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one.  This 
superiority,  however,  was  partially  balanced  by  the  advantage 
of  a  position  most  unfavourable  to  the  operations  of  the  cavalry, 
which  formed  the  real,  the  only  strength  of  the  French  army. 
It  was  a  rising  ground,  covered  with  vineyards,  and  intersected 
with  hedges,  accessible  only  in  one  point  through  a  long  and 
narrow  lane,  which  in  no  part  would  admit  of  more  than  four 
horsemen  abreast.  In  the  morning  the  prince  ordered  his  men  Sep-  is 
at  arms  to  form  on  foot  in  front  of  the  road :  one  half  of  his 
archers  he  posted  before  them  in  the  favourite  figure  of  a  port- 

'  Froiss.  c.  155 — 157. 
L    2 
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CHAP,      cullis  or  harrow  :  the  other  half  he  ordered  to  hne  all  the  hedges 
^^^'       between  the  main  body  and  the  moor  on  which  the  enemy  was 
encamped.     John  arrayed  his  army  in  three  divisions  on  foot, 
under  the  separate  commands  of  his  cousin  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
of  his  three  eldest  sons,  and  of  himself  and  his  fourth  son,  a  youth 
in  his  sixteenth  year.     He  retained  on  horseback  only  three 
small  bodies,  one  of  which  consisting  of  three  hundred  knights 
and  esquires  selected  from  the  whole  army,  was  destined  for  tlie 
hazardous  attempt  of  dispersing  the  archers  in  front  of  the  Eng- 
lish line.     These  arrangements  were  hardly   completed,   when 
the  cardinal  Talleyrand  Perigord  arrived  on  the  field,  and  with 
uplifted   hands  besought  John  to  spare   the  blood  of  so  many 
noble  knio;hts :  nor  stake  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  battle  the 
advantages    which    he  would   certainly   obtain  by  negotiation. 
His  repeated  entreaties  wrung  from  the  king  a  reluctant  con- 
sent ;  and  riding  to  the  prince,  he  represented  to  him  the  danger 
of  his  situation.     "  Save  my  honour,"  said  the  young  Edward, 
"  and  the  honour  of  my  army,  and  I  Avill  readily  listen  to  rca- 
"  sonable  conditions." — "  Fair  son,"  replied  the  cardinal,  "  you 
"  have  answered  wisely.     Such  conditions  it  shall  be  my  task  to 
■  *<  procure."   The  legate  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours.  He 
rode  from  army  to  army.     He  laboured  to  subdue  the  reluctance 
of  the  prince,  and  to  lower  the  confidence  of  the  king.     Edward 
offered  to  restore  his  conquests,  his  spoil,  and  his  captives,  and 
not  to  bear  arms  against  France  for  seven  years.     John,  at  the 
persuasion  of  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  and   Eustace  de  Ribeau- 
mont,  demanded  as  liis  ultimatum,  that  the  prince  and  a  hundred 
of  his  knights  should  surrender  themselves   prisoners  of  war. 
The  proposal  was  indignantly  rejected  :  the  prospect  of  a  paci- 
fication   vanished  ;  and   the   night  was  spent   in    preparations 
for  battle.     To  judge  from  the  opposite  numbers,   no  doubt 
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could  be  entertained  of  its  issue:  but  the  recollection  of  the     CHAP. 

XlX 
battle  of  Creci,  cheered  the  En<Tlish  with  a  gleatn  of  hope,  and  " 


occasionally  staggered  the  confidence  of  their  enemies  ^ 

With  the  dawn  of  light,  the  trumpets  sunuuoned  the  two  First  division 
nations  to  their  respcctiv^e  posts.  The  English  had  improved  dcfea^te/^'"^ 
the  interval  to  throw  up  trenches,  and  form  a  barricade  of  '  ^p*  ^ " 
waggons,  where  their  position  seemed  the  least  difficult  of  access. 
The  French  had  made  no  other  alteration,  than  to  place  a  body 
of  reserve  under  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the  rear,  and  to  give 
the  command  of  the  first  division  to  the  two  mareschals,  Arnold 
d'Andreglien,  and  John  de  Clermont.  The  cardinal  Talleyrand 
was  again  in  the  field  :  but  his  entreaties  were  fi'uitless,  and  he 
was  told  that  so  much  importunity  displeased  the  king,  and 
might  be  attended  with  disagreeable  consequences  to  himself. 
He  then  rode  to  convey  the  tidings  to  the  prince,  Avho  coolly 
replied  :  "  God  defend  the  right :"  and  the  departure  of  the 
legate  was  made  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  battle. 
The  French  mareschals,  at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  fearlessly 
entered  the  lane,  and  were  suffered  to  advance  without  molesta- 
tion. At  last  the  order  was  given :  the  archers  behind  the 
hedges  poured  in  destructive  volleys  of  arrows :  the  passage  was 
choked  with  men  and  horses  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  and  the 
confusion  became  irremediable,  from  the  increasing  pressure  of 
the  rest  of  the  column.  A  few  knights  forced  their  Avay  through 
every  obstacle  :  others  broke  down  the  hedges,  and  in  small 
bodies  reached  different  points  in  front  of  the  English  :  but  not 
one  could  penetrate  as  far  as  the  main  body.  The  arrows  were 
directed  with  too  sure  an  aim  to  be  eluded  by  address,  and  flew 
with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  resisted  by  ordinary  armour.  D'An- 
dreglien was  unhorsed  and  taken  :  Clermont  was  killed  :  their 

«  Froiss.  c.  169. 
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XIX. 


The  second 
retires  from 
the  field. 


The  third  is 
vanquished. 


followers,  dismayed  by  their  fate,  paused,  then  retired  slowly, 
and  at  last  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  second  division,  which 
received  them  within  its  ranks. 

But  that  division  now  began  to  waver.  The  archers,  the 
terror  of  the  men  at  arms  at  a  distance,  advanced  in  front,  and 
a  body  of  six  hundred  English,  was  unexpectedly  seen  to  cross 
a  neighbouring  hill,  and  fall  on  the  left  flank.  The  knights  in 
the  rear  hastily  left  their  banners  to  secure  their  horses ;  and 
the  lords,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  three  princes,  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  sent  them  to  Chauvigni  under  a  guard  of  eight 
hundred  lances.  The  departure  of  so  large  a  body  was  mistaken 
for  a  flight;  and  the  whole  division  in  a  few  minutes  dispersed. 

The  men  at  arms  under  Edward  had  hitherto  been  spectators 
of  the  combat.  "  Sir,"  said  sir  John  Chandos  to  the  prince, 
"  the  field  is  won.  Let  us  mount,  and  charge  the  French  king. 
"  I  know  him  for  an  intrepid  knight,  who  will  never  flee  from 
"  an  enem3^  It  may  be  a  bloody  attempt :  but,  please  God 
"  and  St.  George,  he  shall  be  our  prisoner."  The  advice  was 
approved  :  and  the  army  advanced  from  the  enclosures  to  the 
moor,  which  had  become  the  theatre  of  battle.  The  duke  of 
Athens,  constable  of  France,  was  the  first  to  throw  himself  in 
their  way  :  his  shout  of  "  Mountjoy,  St.  Denis,"  was  answered 
by  the  national  cry  of  "  St.  George  for  Guienne,"  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  duke  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers  was  slain. 
The  German  cavalry  next  charged  the  English  :  but  were  easily 
dispersed  with  the  loss  of  the  three  earls,  their  commanders. 
Lastly,  John  himself,  animated  by  despair  (for  his  reserve  had 
■fled  already)  led  up  his  division  on  foot :  and  fought  for  honour, 
when  it  was  evidently  too  late  to  fight  for  victory'. 


Froiss.  c.  160.     In  relating  the  events  of     timfis  evidently  erroneous.     Thus  he  kills  the 


this  battle,  Froissart's  arrangement  is  some- 


coustable  of  France  before  the  flight  of  tho 


l^OWARD  III  7^. 

When  kings  have  fallen  or  have  been  taken  in  battle,  it  has     CHAP, 
always  been  the  fashion  to  describe  them  as  prodigies  of  valour. 
But  John  does  not  owe  his  reputation  to  flattery  or  pity  :  it  had  jo,,„  i^  taken 
been  previously  established  in  several  engagements,  and  was  i"'*""'^'' 
equally  acknowledged   by  friends  and  foes.      For  a  while  he 
maintained  the  unequal  contest.     He  had  received  two  wounds 
in  the  face;  was  beaten  to  the  ground;  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  host  of  adversaries,  each  of  whom  was  anxious  to  secure  so 
noble  a  prize.     A  young  knight,    bursting  through   the  crowd, 
bent  his  knee,  and  requested  him  to  surrender,  or  he  would  lose 
his  life.     He  asked  for  his  cousin,  the  prince  of  \yales.     "  He  is 
"  not  here,"  returned  the  knight,  "  but  surrender  to  me,  and  I 
"  will  conduct  you  to  him."     "  But  who  are  you  ?"  inquired  the 
king.     "  Denis  de  Morbecque,"  he  replied,  "  a  knight  of  Artois, 
"  but  compelled  to  serve  the  king  of  England,  because  I  have 
"  been  banished  from  France/'     John  surrendered  to  him  :  and 
his  son  Philip  was  made  prisoner  at  the  same  time**. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  which  the  whole  chivalry  Modesty  of 

lliG  pnncc 

of  France  was  defeated  by  a  handful  of  Englishmen,  and  the 
king  became  the  captive  of  the  prince  whom,  he  persuaded  him- 
self, he  had  enclosed  in  his  toils.  If  on  such  an  occasion  the 
youthful  mind  of  the  conqueror  had  betrayed  symptoms  of 
van'ty,  it  would  have  been  pardonable:  but  Edward's  modera- 
tion in  victory,  added  to  the  admiration  which  he  had  inspired 
by  his  conduct  in  battle.  There  were  perhaps  in  his  army  many 
knights,  who  could  have  disputed  with  him  the  palm  of  personal 
bravery  :  there  was  not  perhaps  one  his  equal  in  the  more  ami- 
able accomplishments  of  modesty  and  courtesy.     He   behaved 

three  princes,  and  describes  him  as  fighting  full :     a   few  additional  particulars   may   be 

after  their  flight.     I  have  placed  them  in  the  gleaned  from  the  French  and  English  histo- 

order  in  ^vhich  I  conceive  them  to  have  hap-  rians.     The  names   of  the  slain  and  of  the 

pened.  captives  may  be  seen  in  Avesbury,  252. 
•  Fr©iss,  c.  161.     This  wrltei's  account  is 
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CHAP,      to  his  royal  captive  with  all  the  respect  due  to   a  sovereign, 

'__  waited  on  him  at  table,  soothed  his  affliction  by  reminding  him 

of  his  valour,  and  assured  him  that  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  had  Avitnessed  his  conduct,  he  had  that  day  fairly  won 
"  the  prize  and  garland"  of  chivalry  ^  The  next  day  he  conti- 
nued  his  march  with  his  prisoners  to  Bourdeaux,  and  having 

Mar.  23.     concludcd  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  dauphin,  the  regent  of 

„  France,  returned  to  England   in  the  spring.     He  landed  with 

John  at  Sandwich,  and  proceeded  by  easy  journeys  to  London. 
His  father  had  given  the  necessary  directions  for  his  entry  into 
the  capital,  under  the  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the  king  of 
France,  an  unwelcome  honour,  which  served  to  remind  that 
monarch  of  his  captivity,  and  to  make  him  the  principal  orna- 
ment in  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror.  Arches  were  thrown 
across  the  streets,  tapestry,  plate,  and  arms  were  suspended  from 
the  windows,  and  the  road  was  lined  with  crowds  of  spectators. 

May  24.  The  lord  mayor  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  thousand  citizens, 
divided  into  companies,  distinguished  by  their  respective  devices 
and  colours,  proceeded  to  meet  the  prince  and  his  attendants  in 
Southwark.  The  kino-  of  France  was  mounted  on  a  cream- 
coloured  charger  with  magnificent  trappings:  the  young  Edward 
rode  a  small  poney,  without  any  thing  to  distinguish  him;  but 
he  did  not  elude  the  eager  eyes  of  the  spectators,  who  hailed 
with  loud  acclamations  the  conqueror  of  Poitiers.  Some  hours 
elapsed  before  the  cavalcade  could  reach  Westminster  hall, 
where  the  king  was  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  pre- 
lates and  barons.  When  John  entered,  he  arose,  descended  to 
embrace  him,  and  led  him  to  partake  of  a  splendid  banquet. 
The  palace  of  the  Savoy,  and  afterwards  thccastlc  of  Windsor, 
was  allotted  to  him  and  his  son  for  their  residence  ^'\ 

»  Froiss.  c.  164.  "  Fr«i*s.  c.  170.     Knyght.  1615.    Murira.  110. 
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According  to  a  notion,   which   had   been  prevalent  for  ages,      CHAP, 
the  prisoner  of  war  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  captor.  ■ 


The  man,  who  might  have  deprived  him  of  hfe,  had  acquired  a  Nesoaation" 
right  to  his  person  :  and,  as  lie  was  swayed  by  avarice  or  gene-  "fscots^  ^"^ 
rosity,  passion  or  caprice,  prolonged  or  shortened  the  detention 
of  the  captive.  Edward,  aware  of  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  this  system,  had  long  attempted  to  abolish  it,  by  with- 
drawing prisoners  of  consetiuence  from  the  custody  of  indivi- 
duals, and  placing  them  under  his  own  controul.  From  those, 
whom  he  dared  not  oflend,  he  purchased  their  captives  for  a 
stipulated  sum  :  others  he  compelled  to  surrender  them  at  a 
price  fixed  by  his  council.  Thus  he  secured  two  great  advan- 
tages. He  was  enabled  to  retain  in  captivity  the  prisoners, 
whose  release  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  interests;  and,  as  he 
was  careful  to  demand  more  than  he  had  given,  was  sure  to 
replenish  his  coffers  Irom  their  ransoms.  At  Nevil's  cross  the 
king  of  Scotland,  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers  the  king  of  France, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  two  obscure  individuals,  who  sur- 
rendered their  captives  at  the  command  of  their  sovereign,  and 
thankfully  accepted  the  remuneration  which  he  assigned  them". 
Had  he  still  entertained  the  chimerical  design  of  conquering  the 
two  kingdoms,  he  would  not  have  consented  to  the  release  of 
these  monarchs  :  but  he  resolved  to  draw  more  solid  advantages 
from  his  victories,  and  willingly  entered  into  negotiations  respect- 
ing the  amount  and  the  conditions  of  their  ransoms.     1°.  David 

"  Thus  Coupland  gave   up  the   king  of  nard  de  Troie,  who  maintained  that  he  himself 

Scots,  and  received  with  the  rank  of  a  banne-  vas   the  real  captor  (Rym,  vi.   154).     Mor- 

ret  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  £600.     Rym.  becque  died  before  the  cause  was  decided  in 

iii.    542.      Morbecque   was   less    fortunate,  the  mareschal's  court.     Edward  occasionally 

Though  the  king  of  France  declared  that  he  allowed  aid  to  the  agents  of  Troie  to  pursue 

^vas  prisoner  to  Morbecque,  who  gave  up  his  the  suit  (Rym.  vi.  509,  610)  :  but  we  are  not 

claim  to  Edward  (Rym.  vi.  72)  ;  an  action  acquainted  with  the  issue, 
was  brought  against  him  by  an  esquire  Ber- 
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1354. 
July  13. 


He  is  ran- 
somed. 


1337. 
Oct.  3, 


was  the  first,  who  had  lost  his  hberty  :  and  he  remained  eleven 
_  years  the  prisoner  of  his  brother-in-law.     He  had  been  permitted 
to  visit  Scotland,  and  confer  with  his  subjects  :  but  the  demands 
of  Edward  were  high  :  the  Scots  Avere  poor  and  obstinate :  and 
the  unfortunate  prince,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  returned 
to  his  prison.     Three  years  later  another  negotiation  was  opened : 
the  ransom  of  David  was  fixed  at  ninety  thousand  marks,  to  be 
paid  by  equal  instalments  in  nine  years  :  Edward  confirmed  the 
treaty  :  the  day  for  its  execution  was  appointed,  and  commis- 
sioners were  named,  to  give  freedom  to  the  king,  and  receive 
hostages  for  the  payment  of  the  money  ^^.     To  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment, the  king  of  France,  a  friend  and  ally,  dispatched  an 
envoy  to  Scotland  with  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  distri- 
bute among  the  nobility  forty  thousand  crowns.     It  was  a  paltry 
sum  :  but  the  glitter  of  the  money  furnished  an  argument  which 
Scottish  poverty  could  not  resist.     The  parliament  abandoned 
their  king,  refused  to  furnish   the  hostages  for  his  release,  and 
engaged  to  make  war  upon  England  ^^. 

EdAvard's  expedition  to  Haddington  and  Edinburgh,  taught 
the  Scots  to  doubt  the  policy  of  their  engagements  with  Fiance: 
and  they  consented  to  meet  the  English  commissioners  to  treat 
of  the  liberation  of  their  king,  and  a  perpetual  alliance  between 
the  two  crowns.  Their  partialit}^  however,  for  the  French 
induced  them  to  protract  the  negotiations:  for  the  space  of  four 
months  difficulties  were  objected,  explanations  demanded,  and 
expedients  suggested  and  withdrawn  :  but  the  victory  of  Poitiers 
roused  them  from  their  apathy  ;  and  they  now  became  as  eager  in 
making  their  proposals,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  backward  in 
accepting  the  {)roposals  of  Edward.     At  length   it  was  agreed 


Rym,  V.  791. 
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that  "  Sir  David  kin u;  of  Scotland"   (so  Edward  condescended      CHAP. 

to  term  him  for  the  first  time)  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  the '__ 

following  conditions :  that  during  the  next  ten  years  there 
should  be  a  truce  between  the  two  powers  :  that  the  king  of 
Scotland  should  pay  the  king  of  England  one  hundred  thousand 
marks  in  twenty  half-yearly  instalments  :  and  that  in  default  of 
payment  on  any  occasion,  David  should  again  surrender  himself 
a  captive  within  thirty  days  after  the  term  had  expired.  To 
the  faithful  observance  of  these  articles  the  Scottish  prince  swore 
on  the  gospels,  and  as  an  additional  security  gave  for  hostages 
twenty  heirs  of  the  principal  families  in  the  kingdom,  with  nine 
earls,  three  of  whom  in  rotation  should  always  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  king  of  England.  Edward,  however,  was  not  oct.5. 
satisfied  :  and  the  deputies  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  barons,  and 
burghers,  severally  gave  their  bonds,  by  which  these  orders 
separately,  and  all  the  members  individually,  made  themselves 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  whole,  and  of  ever}-  part  of 
the  sum  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  David  immediately  received  Not.i. 
his  freedom,  and  returned  to  his  own  country  ^^ 

But  the  Scots  soon  discovered  that  they  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  After  two  payments  they 
fell  into  arrears  :  Edward  complained  ;  excuses  were  offered  and 
at  first  accepted  :  recriminations  followed  :  and  for  eight  years 
the  amity  between  the  two  crowns  was  perpetually  in  danger  of 
being  interrupted.  After  many  discussions  a  new  agreement 
was  made,  by  which  all  the  penalties  incurred  by  former  failures 
were  annulled,  and  a  truce  was  granted  for  the  long  term  of  five-       1365. 

.   .  June  12. 

and-twenty  years,  on  condition  that  the  Scots  should  annually, 
during  that  period,  pay  into  the  English  treasury  the  sum  of  six 

"  Ryra.  Yi.  31.  33—38.  40—64.     Muiim.  111. 
M    2 
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CHAP,     tliousand  marks  :  but  a  proviso  was  added,  giving  to  either  party 
"      the  option  of  recommencing  hostihties  after  six  months  previous 


notice,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  :  but  stipulating  at  the 
same  time  that,  if  David  were  the  aggressor,  he  should  still  be 
bound  to  the  payment  of  the  six  thousand  marks  per  annum; 
but  if  Edward,  he  should  receive  no  more  than  the  remaining 
balance  of  the  original  ransom  ^^.  It  so  happened  that  at  the 
end  of  four  years  the  king  of  England  was  engaged  in  war,  and 
1369,       unwillina;  to  draw  on  himself  additional  hostilities  from  Scotland, 

July  20.  »  1  .  1  1  . 

he  consented  to  abandon  his  former  demands,  and  to  receive 
fom*  thousand  marks  per  annum,  during  fourteen  years,  which, 
■with  what  had  already  been  paid,  would  make  up  the  first  sum 
of  ninety  thousand  marks  ^^.  David  died  soon  afterwards  :  but 
the  great  truce  (so  it  was  called)  was  carefully  observed,  and  the 
money  was  faithfully  paid  by  Robert  his  successor. 
Ineffectual  But  to  adjust  the  rival  claims  of  the  kings  of  England  and 

negotiation  ..„.,  T/viii>i 

withjobn.  France  was  a  matter  ot  innnitely  greater  ditnculty.  By  the 
pope's  mediation  a  form  of  peace,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
Edward,  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Bourdeaux,  before  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  his  captive  had  sailed  to  England^".  Two  legates 
followed  them  to  London  :  and  the  negotiations  recommenced. 
Edward  required  an  enormous  ransom  for  the  king  and  the  other 
prisoners,  and  demanded  in  return  for  his  renunciation  of  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  restoration  of  the  provinces 

"  Ryni.  vi.  468.  England  and    Scotland  was   suggested.      In 

'"Id.   vi.  632.       David   appears   to    have  default  of  issue  male  by  the  king  of  Scots,  the 

contracted    during    his    captivity   an   attach-  king  of  England  was  to  succeed  :   but  the  two 

ment  for  England.     In  1363  he  proposed  that  kingdoms,  their  jiarliaments,  and  revenues  to 

in  the  event  of  his  dying  without  issne,   the  be  kept  distinct,  and  all  their  former  usages 

crown    should     bo    given     to     Lionel    duke  and   liberties   preserved.     This  also  came  to 

of  Clarence,  the   third   son   of  Edward :   but  nothing.     Rym.  vi.  426.     The  receipt  in  full 

desisted  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  barons.  is  dated  Dec' 1,  1383.     Rym.  vii.  417. 
Ford.  xiv.  25.     Soon  afterwards  in  a  confer-  "  Id.  vi.  19. 

ence  with  Edward,  a  plan  of  union  between 
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which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  to   be  holden  by  chap. 

■  XIX 
him  in  full  sovereignty  without  any  dependence  on  the  I'rench  ' 


monarch.  'J'hese  were  hard  and  galling  conditions  :  yet  such  as 
perhaps  might  be  justified  by  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The 
king  of  France  was  a  captive  :  his  son,  the  regent,  was  without 
authority  :  in  some  provinces  the  peasants  had  risen  in  arms, 
plundering  and  demolishing  the  castles  of  the  nobles :  others 
were  pillag(;d  by  parties  of  marauders,  who  formerly  belonged  to 
the  English  army,  but  were  now  disavowed  by  Edward  :  in 
Paris  the  provost  of  the  merchants  at  the  head  of  the  populace 
set  the  royal  authority  at  defiance:  and  in  Normandy  the  king 
of  Navarre  declared  Avar  against  the  regent,  and  was  suspected 
of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  as  heir  in  the  female  line  to  Louis  le 
Hutin.  John,  though  he  explained,  and  hesitated,  and  delayed, 
at  length  acceded  to  Edward's  demands :  the  necessary  instru- 
ments were  sealed  :  and  two  prisoners  of  war  returned  to  France 
to  lay  the  treaty  before  the  states,  and  obtain  their  ratification. 
But  when  their  contents  Avere  disclosed,  they  were  received  Avith 
horror.  Every  Frenchman  felt  for  the  degradation  of  his  country  : 
and  a  peremptory  refusal  was  unanimously  returned.  Edward  Aug.  12. 
complained  that  he  Avas  again  deceived  by  the  insincerity  of  his 
adversaries,  and  bade  them  prepare  for  Avar  at  the  termination 
of  the  truce.  They  endeavoured  to  retort  the  charge,  by  main- 
taining that  the  unreasonableness  of  his  demands  was  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  Avish  them  to  be  accepted*^. 

I-n  the  beginning  of  autumn  the  king  sailed  from  SandAvich  fherthrougii 
with  eleven  hundred  transports,  conveying  the  most  numerous  ^"^ocrog 
and  best  appointed  army,  Avhich  liad  been  raised  in  England  for 
more  than  a  century.     From  Calais  this  mighty  host  marche.d  in 

"  Kym.  vl.  134.     Knyght.  26^6.     Wals. 
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1360. 
Jan.  20. 


Mar.  10. 


The  French 
Beet  insults 
the  coast. 


Mar.  8. 


three  divisions  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  with 
long  trains  of  waggons  in  the  two  intervals  ^^     In  defiance  of  the 
season  and  of  the  enemy  they  forced  their  way  through  Picardy, 
Artois,  and   Cambresis,  as  far  as   Rheims,  where  the  kings  of 
France   were  generally  crowned.     It  was  Edward's  intention  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed  on  himself  in  that  city:  but  it  was 
so   gallantly  defended  by  the  archbishop  and  the  inhabitants, 
that  after  wasting  seven  weeks  before  it,  the  king  raised  the 
siege,  and  marched  into   the  dutchy  of  Burgundy.     The  duke 
Philip,   unable   to   protect  his   people  against  so    powerful  an 
enemy,  purchased  a   truce  for  three  years  by  the  payment  of 
fifty  thousand  marks  ^'',  on  the  condition  that  he  should  remain 
neutral;  that  his  dominions  should  be  free  from  contributions 
and   hostilities ;    that   his   subjects  should   have   permission   to 
serve  either  prince  out  of  the  limits  of  Burgundy  ;  and  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  French  peers  should  acquiesce  in  the  coronation 
of  Edward  as  king  of  France,  the  dissent  of  the  duke  should  be 
considered  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  ^^. 

While  EdAvard  remained  in  Burgundy,  the  English  nation 
was  thi'own  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
French  fleet,  which  swept  the  channel,  and  insulted  the  coast 
with  impunity,     Winchelsey  was  taken  and  pillaged  :  and  the 


"  Rym.  vi.  142.  Froissart  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  baggage  of  the  army.  "  I 
"  must  inform  you  that  the  king  of  England 
"  and  his  rich  lords  were  followed  by  carts 
"  laden  with  tents,  pavilions,  mills,  and 
"  forges,  to  grind  their  corn,  and  make  shoes 
"  lor  their  horses,  and  every  thing  of  that 
"  sort  which  might  be  wanting.  For  tliis 
"  purpose  there  were  upwards  of  six  thousand 
"  carls,  each  of  them  drawn  by  four  good  and 
"  strong  horses,  which  had  hecn  transported 
"  from  England.  Upon  tliese  carts  were  also 
"  many  vessels  and  small  boats,  made  sur- 
"  prisingly  well  of  boiled  leather :   they  were 


"  large  enough  to  contain  three  men,  to  enable 
"  them  to  fish  any  lake  or  pond,  whatever 
"  might  be  its  size  :  and  they  were  of  great 
"  use  to  the  lords  and  barons  during  Lent ; 
"  but  the  commonalty  made  use  of  what  pro- 
"  visions  they  could  get.  The  king  iiad  be- 
"  sides  thirty  falconers  on  horseback,  loaden 
•'  with  hawks  :  sixty  couple  of  strong  hounds, 
"  and  as  many  greyhounds:  so  that  every  day 
"  he  took  the  pleasure  of  hunting  or  fishing. 
"  Many  lords  had  their  hawks  and  hounds  as 
"  well  as  the  king."     Johnes'  Froiss.  c.  208. 

'"  200,000  moutons  d'or. 

"   Rym.  vi.  161  —  104, 
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report  of  the    barbarities,   which    had   been    exercised    on    the  chap. 

,      .  XIX 
captives,  induced  men  of  every  profession,  clei'gy  as  well  as  laity,  " 


to  arm  themselves  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  king  of 
France,  for  greater  security,  was  by  command  of  the  council 
removed  from  place  to  place :  troops  were  collected  in  the  ports 
the  most  exposed  to  the  enemy:  all  merchant  vessels  were  seized 
for  the  king's  use :  the  maritime  counties  were  compelled  to 
furnish  a  certain  proportion  of  men  at  arms  :  and  a  fleet  of 
eighty  sail,  with  fourteen  thousand  men  on  board,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  sir  John  Pavele}',  prior  of  the  knights  Mar.  2«. 
hospitallers.  The*  French  now  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  :  but 
the  English,  to  revenge  the  atrocities  committed  at  Winchelsey, 
followed  them  to  their  own  coast,  and  took  and  plundered  the 
small  isle  of  Saints  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne^-. 

From  Bursundv   Edward  turned  to  the  north,  followed  the  Edward  eon 

o  ^  -■  seiits  to  a 

course  of  the  Seine,  and  within  a  fortnight  planted  his  banner  peace. 
before  the  gates  of  Paris.  During  the  festival  of  Easter  the 
operations  of  war  were  suspended  by  nmtual  consent :  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  papal  legates  attempted  to  open  a  negotiation. 
The  lofty  pretensions  of  the  king  of  England  were  met  with- 
cqual  obstinacy  by  the  dauphin  :  whose  confidence  was  strength- 
ened by  the  numbers  that  crowded  to  his  standard,  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  distress  of  the  English  from 
the  scarcity  of  provisions.  After  sending  an  idle  challenge  to  his 
adversary,  and  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  suburbs  by  set- 
ting them  on  fire,  Edward  decamped,  with  a  threat  that  in  the 
summer  he  would  pay  the  capital  a  second  and  more  formidable 
visit.  Necessity  compelled  him  to  take  the  shortest  road  to 
Bretagne.     At  Guillardon  he  was  overtaken  by  the  chancellor 

»  Rym.  vi.  167,  168.  180. 
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May  8. 


of  France  with  new  proposals  of  peace.  They  were  rejected : 
the  chancellor  persevered,  and  the  king  hastened  his  march. 
The  precipitation  of  the  English  was  like  that  of  a  defeated 
arrhy  seeking  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  a  victorious  enemy  :  their 
route  Was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  the 
victims  of  want  atid  fatigue:  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chartres,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  storms  recorded  in  histor3^  The  violence  of  the  wind, 
the  bulk  of  the  hailstones,  the  incessant  glare  of  the  lightning, 
and  the  sight  of  the  thousands  perishing  around  him,  awakened 
in  the  heart  of  the  king  a  sense  of  the  horrors  occasioned  by  his 
ambition.  In  a  fit  <!)f  ^remorse  he  sprang  from  his  saddle,  and 
stretching  his  ^'i-ms  to^vards  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  vowed  to 
God  and  the  virgin,  that  he  would  no  longer  object  to  proposals 
of  peace,  provided  they  were  compatible  with  the  preservation 
of  his  honour -^. 

The  negotiations  now  advanced  with  rapidity.  On  the  seventh 
ijf  May  an  armistice  was  concluded  :  on  the  eighth  the  treaty, 
emphatically  called  "  the  great  peace,"  was  signed  at  Bretigni 
by  commissioner  from  each  party.  The  king  of  England  re- 
nounced his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his  claim 
't'6  thfe  ancient  patrimonial  possessions  of  his  family,  Normandy, 
Aftjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine  :  he  restored  all  his  conquests 
'^ith  the  exception  of  CalSis  and  Guisnes  ;  and  reserved  to  him- 
sdlfPoitou  and  Guienne  with  their  dependencies,  and  the  county 
'bf  Pofithieu,  the  inheritance  of  his  mother.  The  dauphin,  on 
^he  part  of  his  father,  consented  that  Edward  and  his  heirs 
should  posst'ss  for  ever  the  i'ull  sovereignty  of  the  countries 
'secured   to  him  by  the  treaty,  that  a  ransom  of  three  million 


"  Froiss.  c.  209.    According  to-Knygliton  6G0O  horses  perished  on  that  day.  Knyg.  2624. 
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crowns  of  gold   should  be  paid  for  John  within  the  course  of     CHAP, 
six  years,  and   that  Edward  should  receive  and  detain  as  hos-  ' 


tages,  twenty-five  French  barons,  sixteen  of  the  prisoners  made 
in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  forty-two  burghers  irom  the  most 
opulent  cities  in  France  ^^ 

The  king  immediately  hastened  to  England,  and  John  was  i^iberation  of 

.  ,  ■     .,  John. 

sent  to  Calais,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  comnmnicate  with  July  8. 
his  son,  the  dauphin,  who  for  that  purpose  repaired  to  Bou- 
logne. Many  unexpected  difficulties  sprung  up :  explanations 
were  repeatedly  demanded  and  given  by  each  party  :  and  three 
months  elapsed  before  the  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified.  Even 
then  the  ratification  contained  an  important  departure  from  the 
original  articles.  John  was  anxious  to  obtain  from  Edward  his 
renunciation  of  all  claim  to  the  French  crown  :  Edward  to  ob- 
tain from  John  a  renunciation  of  the  sovereignty  over  Guienne, 
Poitou,  and  Ponthieu.  Yet  these  renunciations  were  not  made  ; 
not  that  either  of  the  kings  refused  to  abide  by  the  original 
treaty,  but  because  the  lawyers  held,  that  no  renunciation  would 
be  valid,  till  all  the  other  provisions  were  carried  into  execution. 
It  was,  however,  mutually  agreed  that  every  cession  stipulated  Oct.  24. 
by  the  treaty  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  that  then  the 
renunciations  should  be  faithfully  exchanged  in  the  church  of 
the  Augustinians  at  Bruges,  on  the  next  feast  of  the  Assumption, 
or  at  the  latest  on  that  of  St.  Andrew.  In  the  mean  time  each 
monarch  pledged  his  word  that  he  Avould  make  no  use  of  his 
claim,  and  that  as  far  as  the  interest  of  the  other  was  concerned, 
it  should  be  considered  as  formally  renounced  ^^. 

After  these  preliminary  steps   the  treaty  was  ratified   with 
more  than  usual  solemnity  at  Calais.     Edward  and  John  met 

"  Rym.  vi.  175—196.  ='  Rym.  vi.  219—298. 
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fulfil  his  en- 
g^agenients. 


in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  ascended  the  steps,  and  knelt 
.  together  on  the  platform  of  the  altar.  The  papal  envoy, 
Audojn  abbot  of  Clugni,  who  celebrated  mass,  turned  to  them 
after  the  consecration,  holding  the  paten  with  the  host  on  it  in 
his  hand,  and  having  by  his  side  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Boulogne,  who  supported  the  missal.  He  recapitulated  in  their 
hearing  the  chief  articles  of  the  treaty,  to  which  they  Avere 
going  to  swear.  Then  Edward,  after  a  short  pause,  addressed 
the  king  of  France.  "  Fair  brother,"  said  he,  "  I  warn  you, 
"  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  bound  by  this  oath,  unless 
"  you  on  your  part  faithfully  observe  all  the  articles  of  the 
"  treaty."  John  signified  his  assent ;  and  placing  one  hand  on 
the  paten  and  the  other  on  the  missal,  swore  by  the  body  of 
Christ  and  the  holy  gospels.  He  Avas  followed  by  Edward ; 
and  a  similar  oath  was  administered  to  twenty-four  French,  and 
to  twenty -seven  English  princes  and  barons"^. 

But  John's  authority  had  been  impaired  by  his  misfortunes, 
and  he  found  it  un  easier  matter  to  promise  than  to  perform. 
After  much  opposition  and  repeated  delays  he  had  been  able  to 
transfer  to  Edward  the  several  districts  mentioned  in  the  treaty : 
but  such  was  his  poverty  that  in  four  years  he  had  not  paid  one 
third  of  his  ransom,  and  so  stubborn  was  the  opposition  of  his 
barons,  that  he  never  dared  to  make  the  renunciation  of  sove- 
reignty to  which  he  had  bound  himself.  Whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  no  man  questioned  the  king's  honour :  but 
the  sincerity  of  his  son  was  deemed  more  problematical.  It 
was  under  the  plea  of  that  sovereignty  that  former  kings  of 
France  had  annexed  to  their  crown  the  possession  of  many 
among  the  fairest  provinces  in  the  kingdom:  and  it  was 
suspected  that   the  reluctance  of  the  dauphin  arose  from  the 

*  Rym.  vi,  233. 
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hope,  that  the  same  claim  might  hereafter  afford  him  an  oppor-     CHAP, 
tunity  of  incorporating  with  his  own  dominions,  those  which  ' 


by  the  treaty  had  been  secured  to  Edward  and  his  successors. 

It  should,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  French  government 
had  also  just  reason  of  complaint.  During  the  war,  the  gene- 
rosity and  reputation  of  Edward  had  drawn  to  his  standard 
soldiers  of  fortune  from  every  nation  in  Einope :  these  men 
could  live  only  on  the  harvest  of  their  swords  ;  and  when  the  king 
ordered  them  to  surrender  the  fortresses  in  which  they  had  been 
quartered,  they  refused  to  obey,  kept  possession  in  defiance  of 
the  two  monarchs,  and  supj)ort(.-d  themselves  with  the  plunder 
of  the  country.  It  is  computed  that  "  the  companies"  (so  they 
were  named)  amounted  at  one  period  to  forty  thousand  men. 
The  number  is  probably  exaggerated  :  but  they  associated  to- 
gether, received  evcy  new  comer  into  their  ranks,  and  defeated 
a  powerful  army,  which  had  been  raised,  and  sent  against  them 
by  the  king  of  France.  It  was  in  vain  that  Edward  issued 
threatening  proclamations :  the  companies  continued  to  plunder 
the  French  territories,  till  the  prospect  of  greater  advantages 
induced  them  to  join  the  contending  armies  in  Spain  and 
Italy  2^ 

Besides  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  hostilities  of  "  the  com-  Returns  to 
"  panics,"  there  was  much  in  the  conduct  of  Edward  himself    "^^"  ' 
which   awakened   suspicion.      The  particulars    have   not    been 
transmitted  to  us:   but  we  have  a  letter  from   the  pontiff,  in      ^^^^^ 
which  Innocent  entreats  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honour,  and      J*"-  ^^• 
in  reverence  to  his  oath,  to  remove  every  doubt  respecting  his 
intentions,  and  to  observe  the  treaty  in  all  its  articles  ^^.     Among 
the  hostages  in  the  custody  of  Edward  were  four  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  of  France,  and  on  that  account  called  the  lords  of 

"  Froiss.  c.  212,  213.     Rym.  vi.  341.  "  Rym.  vi.  347. 
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March  13. 


And  dies. 


1364. 

April  8. 


the  fleurs  de  lys,  the  duke  of  Orleans  brother  to  king  John,  the 
dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berry  his  sons,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
his  cousin.  These  were  anxious  to  revisit  their  countrj' :  and 
Edward  had  assented  to  their  request,  on  the  condition  that 
certain  parts  of  the  treaty  should  be  explained  in  his  favour,  and 
that  certain  castles  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands.  The 
explanations  were  given :  and  the  four  princes  were  bound  to 
remain  at  Calais,  till  the  castles  should  be  surrendered  ^^  But 
in  the  surrender  unforeseen  difficulties  occurred  :  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  violating  his  parole,  proceeded  to  Paris  ^''.  His  father 
immediately  resolved  to  visit  the  king  of  England  ;  and  to  his 
council,  which  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  nobly  replied  :  that  if 
honour  were  banished  from  every  other  place,  it  should  find  an 
asylum  in  the  breasts  of  kings.  He  was  desirous  to  exculpate 
himself  from  any  connivance  in  the  escape  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
to  obtain  a  modification  of  some  articles  in  the  treaty,  and  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  his  dominions  during  his  intended 
crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  But  his  cour- 
tiers could  understand  nothing  of  these  reasons,  and  maintained 
that  love  and  not  honour  was  the  real  motive  of  his  journe3\ 
He  was  received  by  Edward  with  every  token  of  affection, 
resided  in  the  Savoy  with  the  three  lords  of  the  fleurs  de  lys,  and 
spent  some  weeks  in  giving  and  receiving  entertainments.  But 
before  he  could  transact  any  business  of  importance,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness,  and  after  he  had  lingered  a 
few  weeks,  expired.  The  king  ordered  his  obsequies  to  be  per- 
formed with  royal  magnilicence^S  and  sent  the  corpse  with  a 
splendid  retinue  to  France,  where  it  was  interred  among  the 
ashes  of  his  progenitors  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis. 


Rym.  vi.  396,  400.  40.5.  410.  411.         *>  Id.  462.  "  Froiss.  c.  217.     Murim.  118. 
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The  death  of  John  made  no  chanffe  in  the  existing  relations     chap. 

XIX 

between  England  and  France.     Charles,  his  successor,  much  as 


he  disliked,  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  violate  with  impunity,  Ravages  of 
the  peace  of  Bretigni.     The  war,  which  still  continued  in  Bre-  !' JlJes'-"*"^*' 
tagne,  between  the  two  competitors,  Charles  of  Blois  and  the 
young  earl  of  Montfort,  might  have  endangered  the  continuance 
of  the  peace :  but  the  kings,  by  mutual  agreement,  allowed  them 
to  decide  their  quarrel  by  force  of  arms,  and  each  without  giving 
offence  to  the  other,  sent  assistance  to  his  ally.     Fortunately  for 
the  interests  of  both   nations  Charles  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Auray.     The  king  of  France  inmiediateiy  acknowledged  Mont- 
fort as  the  lawful  duke:  and  that  prince  with  Edward's  consent 
did  homage  to  him  as  his  sovereign.     Still  the  ravages  of  the 
companies  gave  occasions  of  complaint,  and  threatened  to  lead 
to  a  resumption  of  hostilities.     Edward,  finding  that  his  procla- 
mations  were   disregarded,  offered    to   march  against  them  in 
person  :  but  Charles  had  no  wish  to  see  the  king  of  England 
again  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  dis- 
covered an  expedient  which,  in  a  great  measure,  delivered  his 
people  from  the  oppression  of  these  formidable  banditti. 

At  this  period  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  which  comprised  the  story  of  Pdro 

^  *  '  r  the  cruel. 

larger  portion  of  Spain,  was  governed  by  don  Pedro  IV.,  who 
deserved  and  obtained  the  significant  epithet  of  "  the  cruel." 
He  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  began  his  reign  by 
ordering,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  the  murder  of  his 
father's  mistress  Leonora  de  Guzman ;  and  distinguished  each 
following  year  by  the  most  cruel  executions,  dictated  by  avarice, 
suspicion,  or  caprice.  He  had  married  a  French  princess,  Blanche 
de  Bourbon :  but  his  affections  were  captivated  by  a  Spanish 
lady,  Maria  di  Padilia,  and  his  virtuous  but  unfortunate  queen 
was  kept  for  years  in  confinement  under  the  care  of  Hinestrosa, 
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CHAP,     uncle  to  the  king's  mistress.      His  tyranny  at  last  provoked 


XIX. 


resistance :  the  insurgents  were  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
Arragon  :  and  Pedro  declared  war  against  the  king  of  Arragon 
as  the  protector  of  the  exiles.  Among  them  were  two  of  the 
sons  of  Leonora  de  Guzman,  Enrique  count  of  Trastamara, 
and  Tello  count  of  Biscay.  Pedro  immediately  wreaked  his 
vengeance  upon  the  three  remaining  brothers,  Fadrique,  Pedro, 
and  Juan  :  and  added  to  them  several  other  noble  victims,  the 
queen  dowager  of  Arragon,  the  wife  of  Tello,  and  Juan  of  Arra- 
gon with  his  consort.  Blanche  herself  shortly  afterwards  expe- 
rienced a  similar  fate,  and  was  believed  to  have  perished  b}^ 
poison.  The  king  of  Arragon,  unable  to  Avithstand  the  superior 
poAver  of  his  enemy,  gladly  purchased  a  peace:  and  the  exiles, 
to  elude  the  vengeance  of  Pedro,  retired  into  France  ^^.  To  this 
circumstance  that  kingdom  owed  its  deliverance  from  "  the 
"  companies.''  It  was  proposed  that  don  Enriciue  should  lead 
them  under  his  banner  against  the  tyrant :  the  king  of  France 
and  the  pope  engaged  to  advance  the  money  for  the  expedition: 
and  the  celebrated  Du  Guesclin  concluded  the  treaty  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  adventurers^^.  "With  the  addition  of  the  French 
knights,  who  were  eager  to  punish  the  murderer  of  Blanche,  they 
marched  through  Arragon  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand 
cavalry,  and  placed  Enrique  on  the  throne  of  Castile  without  a 
battle.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pedro  summoned  his  military 
tenants.  They  rejoiced  at  the  distress  of  the  despot,  who  fled 
through  Portugal  to  Corunna,  threw  himself  on  board  a  vessel  in 
the  harbour,  and  with  his  three  daughters  arrived  in  safety  at 
Bayonne^. 
The  king  of  England,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  had 

"  Mariana,  jcvi.  18.  xvii.  6.  Dec.  5,  1365.     Rym.  vi.  481. 

"  Edward   forbade  ihem  to  enter  Spain,  "  Froiss.  c.  228,  229. 
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united  all  his  dominions  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees  into     tJHAP. 

XIX. 

one  principality,  and  had  bestowed  it  on  his  eldest  son  with  the  ' 


title  of  prince  of  Aquitaine.     The  young  Edward,  who  had  mar-       1301. 
ried  his  cousin  Joan  countess  of  Kent,  and  relict  of  sir  Thomas  Who  is  aided 
Holand,  kept  his  court  at  Bourdeaux  at  the  time  when  Pedro  pJince. 
landed  at  Bayonne,  and  the  reader  may  perhaps  blush  for  "  the 
"  flower  of  chivalry,"  when  he  hears  of  the  cordial  welcome  and 
cheering  promises  which  were  given  to  the  Castilian.     The  prince 
advanced   to  meet  him,  received  him  with  honour,  assured  him 
of  his  friendship  and  protection,  and  engaged  to  replace  him  on 
the  throne  from  which  he  had  been  driven  ^^.     Pedro,  indeed, 
stood  before  him  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  wife,  of  his  three 
illegitimate  brothers,  and  of  many  other  illustrious  and  innocent 
victims.     But  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  suppliant  was  not  the 
subject  of  consideration  :  as  an  hereditary  sovereign  despoiled  of 
his  crown  he  had  a  claim  on  the  pity  of  every  true  knight :  he 
was  willing  to  repay  with  liberality  the  aid,  which  should  be 
afforded  him  :    and  if  further  justification   were  necessary,  it; 
might  be  found  in  the  connexion  which  had  long  subsisted  both 
by  blood  and   treaty  between  the  royal  houses  of  England  and 
Castile.     Information  of  Edward's  design   was  secretly   trans- 
mitted  to    "  the   companies."      The   name   of  their   favourite 
leader  shook  their  fidelity  :  and  twelve  thousand  men,  under  sir 
John  Calverly,  and  sir  Robert  Knowles,  abandoned  the  standard 
of  Enrique,  and  hastened  to  Guienne.     The  consent  of  the  king 
of  Navarre,  without  whose  permission  the  army  could  not  have     ^3^^- 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  was  purchased  by  the  grant  of  Guipuscoa, 
and  the  promise  of  a  liberal  donative:    and  three  bodies  of       i367. 
cavalry,  each  of  which  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  marched 
in  succession  through  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles,  the  supposed 

"  See  the  treaties  between  them  in  Bymer,  vi.  512— 5  S3. 
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CHAP,  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the  fabulous  Orlando.     It  was  in  the 
XIX 

'  depth  of  winter :  the  snow  beat  in  the  faces  of  the  troops:  and 


to  cold  and  fatigue  was  added  the  want  of  provisions  in  a  barren 
and  mountainous  district.  At  Pampeluna  the  army  was  relieved 
b}'  the  fears  rather  than  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Navarre : 
and  from  Pampeluna  the  young  Edward  continued  his  march 
to  the  frontiers  of  Castile  ^^     Two  days  before  the  battle  he  sent 

April  1.  ^  letter  by  a  herald  to  don  Enrique.  In  it  he  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  a  prince  of  siich  noble  qualities,  and  the  son  of  a  king, 
should  prove  disloyal  to  his  sovereign  :  observed  that  he  was 
come  in  pursuance  of  former  treaties  to  replace  Pedro  on  the 
throne:  and  offered  his  mediation  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  restore  friendship  between  the   two   brothers.     Enrique  in 

Aprils,  his  answer  maintained  that  Pedro  had  forfeited  the  crown  for 
his  crimes;  that  he  himself  had  been  called  to  the  succession  by 
God  and  the  people ;  and  that  it  was  his  duty,  which  he  would 
perform,  to  repel  injury  by  injury,  and  uphold  the  honour  and 
independence  of  Castile.  This  answer  closed  every  prospect 
of  peace,  and   both  armies   prepared   for   the   battle   on    the 


morrow ''^. 


Battle  of  Na-       The  ucxt  momiug  the  plains  betwccn  Navarette  and  Najora 

varette.  .  .  _,       .  ,       .  , 

Aprils,  were  covered  with  the  two  armies.  Enrique  brought  mto  the 
field  sixty  thousand  infantry,  thirty  thousand  cavalry,  ten  thou- 
sand archers,  and  four  thousand  French  knights  and  esquires, 
Avho  had  followed  Du  Guesclin  to  Spain,  to  revenge  the  fate  of 
Blanche  de  Bourbon.  The  army  of  the  prince  did  not  amount 
to  thirty  thousand  men  :  but  the  disparity  was  more  in  the  num- 
bers than   in   real  force :  for  the  Spanish   foot  soldiers,   though 

''  Froiss.  c.  234,  235.  writer  collected  his  information  from  hearsay, 

"  Rym.   Ti.    564 — 657.      The  letters  in  and  of  course  was  freqivently   the   dupe   of 

Froissart  are  very  different  from  the  real  lot-  ignorant  or  deceitful  narrators, 

tetd  published   by    Rymer.      That   amusing 
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with  their  slings  they  might  annoy  the  cavalry  at  a  distance,  chap. 
were  of  little  use  in  close  combat :  and  the  men  at  arms  under  ;;;^;;^;;^;^;^ 
the  prince  were  veterans,  who  had  long  been  inured  to  victory. 
At  the  very  onset  Tello,  the  brother  of  Enrique,  fled  with  his 
division  :  but  the  battle  was  obstinately  maintained  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  Enrique  himself,  and  the  courage  of  Du  Guesclin. 
At  length  the  latter  was  made  prisoner:  the  French  men  at 
arms  were  dispersed  :  their  opponents  attacked  the  Spaniards  in 
flank  :  and  Enrique  mounting  his  genet  fled  to  Calahorra,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  his  friend  the  king  of  Arragon  at  Valencia^*. 
Six  thousand  of  the  enemy  remained  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
prisoners  amounted  to  two  thousand  ^^,  whom  the  sanguinary 
Pedro  had  prepared  to  immolate  to  his  revenge.  At  the  request, 
however,  of  the  prince,  a  request  which  he  dared  not  refuse,  he 
pardoned  them,  with  the  exception  of  Gomez  Carillo,  accepted 
their  homage,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Burgos,  which 
immediately  opened  its  gates.  In  a  few  weeks  deputies  from 
every  province  of  Spain  swore  allegiance  to  their  former  sove- 
reign :  but  he  no  sooner  recovered  his  crown,  than  he  was 
harassed  with  the  demands  of  his  allies,  which  he  had  not  the 
power,  perhaps  not  the  inclination,  to  satisfy.  He  amused  the 
prince,  however,  with  protestations  of  his  good  faith  :  persuaded 
him  to  put  the  army  in  cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valladolid,  and  promised  to  go  to  Seville  and  return  thence  by  j^oe  e. 
Whitsunday,  with  money  sufficient  to  fulfil  all  his  eno-aeements.  The  prince 

•^  '  -^  ,  returns  into 

Whitsunday  came;  three  more  weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse,  Guiennc 
and  still  there  was  no  intelligence  of  don   Pedro.       Edward 
began  to  be  alarmed :  he  saw  his  army  wasting  away  througlv 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  suffering  through  the  want  of  pro- 

"  Rvm.  vi.  557.'   Knyght.  2629.    Murim.  "  Wilkins,  Con.  iii.  67. 

1,20.     Froiss.  c.  239. 
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visions :  and  dispatched  a  few  knights  to  discover  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  enforce  his  demands.  They  found  him  at  Seville ; 
and  returned  with  an  answer,  which  convinced  the  prince  that 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  faith  of  the  ungrateful 
Castilian.  He  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  return- 
ed through  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  into  his  own  territories. 
Thus  ended  this  glorious,  but,  as  the  sequel  proved,  most  un- 
fortunate expedition.  The  tyrant  recovered  his  throne  at  the 
expense  of  his  ally ;  and  the  prince  returned  to  Bourdeaux  with 
an  exhausted  treasury,  and  a  shattered  constitution*'. 
Policy  of  The  reader  is  aware  that  none  of  the  renunciations  stipulated 

discontent  of  by  the  pcacc  of  Bretigni  had  been  hitherto  made  by  either  of 
the  parties.  With  whom  the  blame  should  rest,  it  is  now  difficult 
to  determine.  By  the  French  writers  it  is  attributed  to  Edward, 
who  had  neglected  to  send  his  messengers  to  Bruges  at  the  time 
appointed;  and  who  perhaps  wished  to  retain  his  claim  to  the 
French  crown,  till  he  should  see  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
faithfully  executed.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  accuse  the 
insincerity  of  the  king  of  France :  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  appears  much  in  his  conduct  to  require  explanation. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Edward  demanded  the  arrears  of  the  ransom 
of  John,  the  return  of  the  prisoners  who  had  broken  their  parole, 
and  the  substitution  of  new  hostages  in  the  place  of  those  who 
were  dead.  Every  claim  was  artfully  eluded.  Charles  seemed 
to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  recovering  the  advantages  lost  by 
his  father :  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  of  a  nature 
to  flatter  him  with  the  hope  of  success.  The  natives  of  the 
ceded  districts,  and  even  many  among  those  of  Guiennc,  loudly 
expressed  their  discontent  under  the  government  of  the  English, 
whose  avarice  monopolized  every  situation  of  profit,  and  whose 

<•>  Froiss.  c.  240,241. 
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arrogance  claimed  the  merit  of  every  successful  engagement,     chap. 
The  vigour,  which  had  once  distinguished  the  king,  had  begun  _______ 


to  disappear:  and  a  gradual  decay  with  increasing  years  equally 
enfeebled  his  mind  and  body.  The  black  prince,  whose  very 
name  had  formerly  struck  terror  into  every  enemy,  had  brought 
from  Spain  a  disease,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians ; 
and  had  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  he  was 
unable  to  mount  on  horseback.  He  had  grown  melancholy, 
and  morose.  Plunged  by  the  bad  faith  of  Pedro  in  an  abyss  of 
debt,  he  could  neither  defray  the  expenses  of  his  court,  the 
most  magnificent  in  Europe,  nor  fulfil  his  contracts  with  the 
troops,  who  had  followed  him  into  Spain.  He  removed  "  the  ises. 
"  companies,"  who  began  to  plunder,  by  giving  them  a  tacit 
permission  to  resume  their  depredations  on  the  French  territory: 
and  to  satisfy  the  growing  demands  of  his  creditors,  proposed 
to  the  states  the  imposition  of  a  hearth-tax  for  the  five  following 
years.  Several  provinces  cheerfully  gave  their  consent :  the 
count  of  Armagnac,  and  most  of  the  lords  whose  lands  skirted 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  maintained  that  it  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  their  privileges.  Necessity  made  the  prince  obstinate : 
and  the  discontented  barons,  repairing  to  Paris,  appealed  from 
the  oppression  of  their  immediate,  to  the  protection  of  their 
superior,  lord,  the  king  of  France ^^ 

Charles  by  his  wary  and  successful  policy  had  obtained  from  Don  Pedro 

•'  ,1       r\        1  IS  slain. 

his  subjects  the  flattering  epithet  of  "  the  wise.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  acted  with  his  usual  caution.  The  appeal  was 
neither  received  nor  rejected  ;  but  he  secretly  assured  the  appel- 
lants of  his  protection,  promised  to  indemnify  them  against  the 
resentment  of  the  prince,  and  under  different  pretexts  detained 
them  for  twelve  months  in  his  capital.     In  the  mean  while  he 

"  Froiss.  c.  242.  244. 
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CHAP,  employed   his    brother    the   duke    of  Aniou,   who    had   been 
xrx.  . 

'  appointed  governor  of  Langucdoc,  to  foment  the  discontent  of 


the  Poitevins,  and  dispatched  emissaries  to  tempt  the  fidehty  of 
the  lords  and  burghers  in  Ponthieu.  Messengers  were  also 
sent  to  solicit  the  aid  of  don  Enrique,  who  was  once  more  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Castile.  After  the  departure  of  the  black 
prince  he  had  again  entered  the  kingdom,  defeated  his  rival, 
and  besieged  him  in  the  icastle  of  Montiel.  By  accident  or 
treachery,  the  two  brothers  were  brought  together  in  the  tent 
of  a  French  knight:  they  immediately  grappled  with  each 
other:  Pedro  threw  Enrique  on  the  floor;  and  Enrique  in  the 
struggle  dispatched  his  adversary  with  a  poinard.  The  new 
king  of  Castile  willingly  consented  to  an  alliance  offensive  and 
1368.  defensive  with  Charles :  and  the  succours  were  fixed,  which  he 
was  bound  to  supply  as  soon  as  war  should  be  proclaimed  against 
England  ^^. 
Losses  of  the       The  Frcncli  monarch  now  ventured  to  throw  off  the  mask, 

English  in  i     i  •  />     *         •      •  •        i  • 

{•ranee.  and  summoucd  the  prmce  of  Aquitame  to  appear  in  Ins  court 
M^^i.  ^"^  answer  the  complaints  of  his  vassals.  The  young  Edward 
replied  that  he  Avould  obey,  but  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men  ;  an  idle  vaunt,  which  he  had  never  the  power  to  execute. 
His  father,  more  apprehensive  of  the  result,  seriously  offered  to 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and  to  the  provinces 
of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  on  condition  that  Charles 
should  equally  renounce  his  right  of  sovereignty  over  the 
provinces  now  possessed  by  the  king  of  England.  The  proposal 
was  referred  to  the  French  peers,  who  advised  their  sovereign  to 
reply  l)y  a  denunciation  of  war.  Ponthieu,  Poitou,  and  Guienne 
were  immediately  entered  by  hostile  armies :  the  swords  of  the 
invaders  were  aided  by  the  disaflection  of  the  natives :  after  a 

"  Bym.  vi.  598.  622. 
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decent  delay  all  the  English  possessions  in  France  were  annexed     chap. 
by  a  judicial  sentence  to  the  French  crown;  conquest  followed  ' 

conquest:  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  Charles  had  not  only 
recovered  the  districts  lost  by  his  father,  but  had  also  made  him- 
self master  of  the  far  greater  part  of  Guienne. 

Edward,  however,  did  not  tamely  surrender  his  transmarine  Massacre  at 

LuBoges. 

dominions.  He  convoked  his  parliament,  inveighed  with  bitter- 
ness against  the  perfidy  of  Charles,  re-assumed  the  title  of  king  Juoe  ii. 
of  France,  and  offered  to  every  adventurer  the  possession  of 
such  fiefs  as  he  might  conquer  in  that  kingdom'*^.  As  a  French 
fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel,  he  ordered  all  his  subjects 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  without  distinction  of 
layman  or  ecclesiastic,  to  be  arrayed  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  ■".  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  black  prince,  and 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Lancaster  landed  with  an  army  at 
Calais :  but  Charles  had  forbidden  his  generals  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  while  the  English  pillaged  the  country,  the 
French  extended  their  conquests  by  the  capture  of  towns  and 
fortresses.  The  prince  with  his  wife  and  son  lay  in  the  castle  of 
Angouleme,  a  prey  to  disease  and  vexation,  till  he  was  roused  from 
inactivity  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berri 
were  advancing  from  different  points  to  besiege  him  with  their  - 

united  forces.  He  declared  that  his  enemies  should  find  him  in 
the  field  :  his  standard  was  unfurled  at  Cognac :  and  there  was 
still  such  a  magic  in  his  name,  that  the  French  princes  disbanded 
their  armies,  and  garxisoned  their  conquests.  Among  these  was  1370 
Limoges,  the  capital  of  Limousin,  which  had  been  surrendered 
by  the  cowardice,  perhaps  betrayed  by  the  perfidy,  of  the  bishop 

"  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  299,  300,  302.      Rym.  vi.      consent  of  the  prelates  in  parliament,  queux 

t<21.  626.  prelatz  granterent  de  ce  faire  en  eide  du  Roi- 

■'"  Rym.  »i.  631,     He^previously  asked  the     alme,  et  de  seinte  Esglise.     Rot,  Pari.  ii.  3QS. 
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CHAP,  and  the  inhabitants.  Edward,  who  had  always  distinguished 
'_  them  with  particular  marks  of  his  attachment,  swore  by  the 
soul  of  his  father,  that  he  Avould  punish  their  ingratitude  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  A  month  was  spent  in  undermining  the 
walls  :  early  in  the  morning  fire  was  put  to  the  temporary  sup- 
ports :  and  at  six  o'clock  a  wide  breach  opened  a  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  immediately  abandoned  all 
hope  of  defence :  and  men,  women,  and  children  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  prince  soliciting  for  mercy.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  vindictive  soul  of  don  Pedro  had  been  transferred  into 
the  breast  of  the  English  hero  :  no  prayers  or  representations 
could  mollify  his  resentment;  and  orders  were  issued  for  the 
promiscuous  massacre  of  the  whole  population.  "  There  was 
"  not  that  day,"  says  Froissart,  "  a  man  in  Limoges,  with  a 
"  heart  so  hardened,  or  so  httle  sense  of  religion,  as  not  to 
"  bewail  the  unfortunate  scene  before  his  eyes.  Upwards  of 
"  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  slaughtered. 
"  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls!  for  they  were  veritable 
"  martyrs." 

The  French  knights,  who  formed  the  garrison,  drew  themselves 
up  with  their  backs  to  a  wall,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear 
as  possible  :  and  the  English,  dismounting  that  they  might  be 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  opponents,  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  superiority  of  number  was  balanced  by  the  courage 
of  despair :  and  the  prince,  who  from  his  litter  was  a  spectator 
of  the  combat,  felt  so  delighted  with  the  prowess  displayed  by 
each  party,  that  he  offered  by  proclamation,  life  and  the  liberty 
of  ransom  to  those  who  might  choose  to  surrender.  The  sur- 
vivors gladly  accepted  the  boon  :  the  city  was  pillaged  and 
reduced  to  ashes**. 

*•  Froibs.  iv.  94.  101—106.     Murim.  Cont.  125. 
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The  reader  has  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  character  of     chap. 

XIX. 
the  black  prince.     By  the  contemporary  writers  he  is  pour-  ^^^^^ 


trayed  as  tlic  mirror  of  knighthood,  the  first  and  greatest  of  Detects  of 
heroes.  But  the  massacre  at  Limoges  has  left  a  foul  blot  on  his  "^  '*^*'^^" 
memory.  Among  a  thousand  similar  instances  it  proves,  that 
the  institution  of  chivalry  had  less  influence  in  civilizing  the 
human  race,  than  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  it.  It  gave  indeed  to 
courage  some  external  embellishments :  it  regulated  the  laws  of 
courtesy  :  it  inculcated  principles,  often  erroneous  princi])les, 
of  honour :  but  the  sterner  and  more  vindictive  passions  were 
effectually  beyond  its  controul :  and  the  most  accom})lished 
knights  of  the  age  occasionally  betrayed  a  ferocity  of  dispo- 
sition, which  Avould  not  have  disgraced  their  barbarian  ancestors 
of  the  sixth  century  *^.  But  the  mihtary  career  of  the  jirince 
was  now  terminated.  The  effort  had  exhausted  his  enfeebled 
constitution ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he  returned  to 
England,  where,  at  a  distance  from  the  court  and  from  pohtical 
concerns,  he  lingered  ibr  six  years,  cheering  the  gloom  which 
hung  over  him  with  the  hope  that  his  second  son  Richard  (the 
eldest  was  dead)  would  succeed  to  the  crown,  and  uphold  the 
renown  of  his  family. 

All  the  great  military  operations  of  the  English  during  Ed-  English ar- 

o  ^       I  o  o  iKies  march 

ward's  reisn  seem  to  have  been  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  of  through 

o  '■  h  raace. 

penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  staking  the  success 
of  the  campaign  on  the  issue  of  a  general  battle.  But  the  po- 
licy of  his  rival  taught  him  to  avoid  an  engagement.  Sir  Robert 
Knowles,  at  the  head  of  the  English  army,  was  permitted  to 
march  at  his  pleasure  through  Picardy,  Champagne,  and  Brie, 

**  I  may  add,  that  chivalry  also  generated  moges  against  him  :  but   shed  with   pleasure 

and  nourished  a  profound  contempt  for  the  the    meaner   blood   of  the  inhabitants,  three 

other  orders  in    society.     The  black  prince  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  ! 
spared  the  lives  of  the  knights,  who  held  Li- 
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CHAP,      to  insult  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and  to  return  to  winter  quar- 
XIX 
'^  ters  on  the  borders  of  Bretamie  ■*'^.      On  another  occasion  the 


duke  of  Lancaster  with  equal  ease  led  his  troops  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  kingdom,  traversing  Picardy,  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  and  Auvergne,  till  he  arrived  in  Guienne'*^.  But 
such  expeditions,  though  they  inflicted  severe  calamities  on  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  the  country,  were  attended  with  occa- 
sional losses,  and  gave  the  invaders  no  permanent  advantage  y 
while  the  French  steadily  pursued  the  same  plan  of  dismem- 
bering the  English  territories,  and  of  securing  every  conquest  with 
strong  fortresses  and  garrisons.  The  only  action  of  consequence- 
during  the  war  was  fought  between  the  English  and  Spanish 
fleets  in  the  road  of  Rochelle.  When  Pedro  king  of  Castile, 
fell  by  the  hand  of  his  bastard  brother,  his  two  daughters, 
Constance  and  Isabella,  resided  in  Guienne,  whence  they  came 
,ja«„j  to  England,  and  were  married  to  two  sons  of  Edward,  the  former 

to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  latter  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge  ^^. 
The  duke  immediately  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  king  of 
Castile,  and  don  Enrique,  convinced  that  the  security  of  his 
crown  depended  on  the  success  of  the  French,  entered  with 
cheerfulness  into  the  war.  The  Spanish  fleet  lay  before  Ro- 
chelle, to  intercept  the  succours,  Avhich  were  e.Kpected  from 
jy{,g'^23.  England  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  during  two  days 
maintained  the  unequal  contest.  The  ships  of  the  enemy  were 
of  greater  bulk,  better  prepared  for  action,  and  supplied  with 
cannon  :  and  the  courage  of  the  English  served  only  to  add 
to  the  magnitude  of  their  loss.    Not  a  sail  escaped.    Their  com- 

"  Froiss.  ii.  c.  16.20.  de  Padilia  took  an  oath   that  she  was  really 

•*  Muritn.  Cont.  128.  his  wife,  and  declared  her  daughters  his  heirs. 

'•  They   were  both   illegitimate;   but  don  Mariana,  xvii.  6. 
Pedro,  after  the  death  of  their  mother  Maria 
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mander  was  taken :  most  of  the  ships  with  the  mihtary  chest  CHAP. 

I    VI  XIX. 

were  si 


Hink^. 


In  the  year  1374  England  retained  of  her  transmarine  pos- 
sessions only  Calais,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  a  few  places  on 
the  Dordogne.  Edward,  weary  of  this  succession  of  disasters, 
obtained  a  truce,  which  at  short  intervals  was  repeatedly  pro- 
longed till  his  death.  The  pope  continually  exhorted  the  kings 
to  convert  the  truce  into  a  peace :  but  their  resentments  were 
too  violent,  their  pretensions  too  high,  to  allow  of  any  adjust- 
ment. Charles  demanded  the  restoration  of  Calais,  and  the 
repayment  of  the  sums,  Avhich  had  been  advanced  as  part  of 
the  ransom  of  his  father :  Edward  spurned  these  conditions, 
and  insisted  that  his  adversary  should  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Guienne''^ 

In  the  judgment  ofthepubHc,  an  unfortunate  is  always  an 
incapable  administration.  As  long  as  the  king  was  surrounded 
with  the  splendor  of  victory,  his  commands  were  cheerfully 
obeyed,  and  his  wants  readily  supplied  by  his  admiring  and  ob- 
sequious subjects.  But  when  his  good  fortune  began  to  fail, 
they  freely  criticised  the  measures  of  his  government,  blamed 
his  ministers,  and  with  every  grant  of  money,  wrung  from  him 
some  new  concession.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  during  the 
illness  of  his  elder  brother,  and  the  declining  age  of  his  father, 
had  assumed  the  reins  of  administration,  became  the  object  of 
public  hatred :  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  whether  it  were  that  he 
was  jealous  of  the  ambition,  or  really  disapproved  of  the  conduct 
of  the  duke,  lent  his  name  and  influence  to  the  opposition^*. 

■'<'  Fioiss.  c.  34— 36.     Murim.  Cont  128.  tus  parliamenti.  Nam  illi  de  commuaitate,  cuiii 

"  Rym.  vii.  51.  53.  68.  100.  quibus  ipse  tenebal,  non  sunt  talem   exitum 

■'"  This  fact  we  learn  from  the  continuator  dicti  parliamenti  sortiti,  qualem  pro  meliori 

of  Murimuth,  a  contemporary.  (Quo  priacipe  habuisse  sperabant,  p.  134. 

extincto)  protlnus  extinctus  est  cum  eo  effec- 

VOL.  III.  P 
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CHAP.     The  parliament  (it  was  long  known  among  the  people  by  the 
'      name  of  the  good  parliament)  coupled  with  the  grant  of  a  sup- 


1376.  ply,  a  strong,  though  respectful  remonstrance.  The  commons, 
^"  ^  ■  by  the  mouth  of  their  speaker,  sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  enume- 
rated the  plentiful  aids  which  the  king  had  obtained  from  his 
people,  and  the  immense  sums  which  he  had  received  for  the 
ransoms  of  the  two  kings  of  Scotland  and  France  :  and  asserted 
it  to  be  their  conviction,  that  if  the  royal  revenue  had  been 
faithfully  administered,  there  could  have  been  no  necessity  of 
laying  additional  burthens  on  the  nation.  They  hinted  that  the 
present  administration  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  conducting 
the  public  business  ;  and  requested  that  ten  or  twelve  new  mem- 
bers might  be  added  to  the  council.  Though  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  mention  the  duke  himself,  they  impeached  several  of  his 
Prosecution  of  favourites  of  extortion,  of  selling  illegal  grants,  of  raising  loans 
minis  e  .  ^^^  their  own  profit,  and  of  purchasing  the  king's  debts  at  a 
low  price,  and  paying  themselves  in  full  out  of  the  treasury. 
The  lord  Latimer  the  chamberlain,  was  expelled  from  the  coun- 
cil for  ever,  and  put  under  arrest :  the  lord  Nevil  was  deprived 
of  all  his  offices ;  and  Richard  Lyons,  William  Elys,  John 
Peeche,  and  Adam  Bury,  farmers  of  the  customs  and  of  certain 
monopolies,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  placed  at  the  king's 
mercy  *^  The  next  object  of  prosecution  was  Alice  Ferrers,  a 
married  woman  of  distinguished  beauty  and  wit,  who  had  been 
lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  queen  Philippa,  and  after  her  death 
had  acquired  so  powerful  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the 
king,  that  she  had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  jewels  belonging  to 
her  deceased  mistress  ^*,  and  Avas  allowed  by  him  to  dispose  of  the 
royal  favours.  Confident  in  her  own  power,  she  affected  to  de- 
spise the  indignation  of  the  public,  and  employed  her  influence 

"  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  322—329.  "  Rym.  vii.  28. 
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to  impede  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  favour  of  those     chap. 
who  had  purchased  her  protection.     To  check  the  presumption  "_ 


of  this  woman,  the  following  ordinance  was  made  :  "  Whereas 
"  complaint  has  been  brought  before  the  king,  that  some  women 
"  Ivdve  pursued  causes  and  actions  in  the  king's  courts  by  way 
"  of  maintenance,  and  for  hire  and  reward,  which  thing  dis-  ' 
"  pleases  the  king,  the  king  forbids  that  any  woman  do  it  here- 
"  after  :  and  in  particular  Alice  Ferrers,  under  the  penalty  of 
"  forfeiting  all  that  the  said  Alice  can  forfeit,  and  of  being  ba- 
"  nished  out  of  the  realm ^^." 

While  the  commons  were  thus  engaged  in  the  work  of  reform,  Death  of  the 

•^  111  black  prince. 

they  suddenly  lost  their  firmest  support  by  the  death  of  the 
prince  of  Wales''*'.  They  deplored  the  event  as  a  national  mis-  J""®^- 
fortune,  and  petitioned  the  king  to  introduce  to  the  parliament, 
the  only  surviving  son  of  the  prince,  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  who 
was  in  his  tenth  year,  that  he  might  be  received  with  the  honour 
due  to  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  Their  request  was  ^""^  ^' 
granted.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  presented  the  young 
prince  to  the  tAVO  houses,  calling  him  the  fair  and  perfect  image 
of  his  father,  the  successor  to  all  his  rights,  and  of  course  the 
apparent  heir  to  the  crown.  The  commons  received  him  with 
acclamations  of  joy  :  and  preferred  another  petition  that  he 
might  be  declared  prince  of  Wales  :  but  their  eagerness  was 
checked  by  the  lords,  who  replied,  that  the  grant  of  such 
honours  "  belonged  not  to  the  prelates  or  barons  either  in  or 
"  out  of  parliament,  but  exclusively  to  the  sovereign,  who  usually 
"  exercised  his  prerogative  on  some  great  festival."     They  pro- 

"  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  329.     Murimuth  (p.  134)  But  it  appears  from  the  rolls  that  notliing 

says  they  petitioned  that  she  might  be  remov-  more  was  done  than  is  mentioned  above, 
ed  from  the  king's  person :  Walsingham  re-  ''  He  died  at  Canterbury,  and  was  buried 

peats  the  same  (p.  ISO),   and  most  modem  in  the  cathedral,  where  his  tomb  may  be  still 

\vriters  tell  us  that  she  actually  was  removed,  seen. 

p  2 
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CHAP,      mised,  however,  to  represent  the  wish  of  the  commons  to  the 


XIX. 


king,  and  to  support  it  with  all  their  influence 


57 


Influence  of  The  powcr  of  the  "  good  parliament"  had  expired  with  the 
Lancaster."*  pHncc  ot'  Walcs  :  and  many  of  their  petitions  were  now  refused 
by  the  king.  After  the  dissolution  the  new  council  of  twelve 
was  removed^^:  the  duke  of  Lancaster  resumed  the  chief  place 
in  the  administration  ;  and  his  former  partisans  were  restored 
to  favour.  They  immediately  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  their 
accusers.  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  the  speaker,  who  had  made 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious,  was  arrested  under  false  pretences, 
and  closely  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Newark :  and  William 
of  Wickham,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Winchester,  Avas  accused 
of  several  misdemeanors,  and,  without  being  heard,  Mas  con- 
demned by  Skipwith,  one  of  the  judges,  to  lose  his  temporalties, 
and  to  keep  himself  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
Jam ^27.  king's  person.  In  the  next  parliament  the  majority  of  the 
commons  was  composed  of  the  duke's  creatures,  who  had  been 
illegally  returned  by  the  sheriffs  at  his  request :  and  his  steward, 
sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  was  appointed  the  speaker.  The  court, 
however,  found  it  a  difficult  task  either  to  silence  the  members, 
who  had  belonged  to  the  last  parliament,  and  who  demanded 
the  trial  or  liberation  of  sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare ;  or  to  satisfy 
the  prelates,  who  required  justice  to  be  done  to  their  colleague 
the  bishop  of  Winchester.  To  intimidate  the  latter  the  duke 
espoused  the  defence  of  Wycliife,  who  had  been  accused  of 
teaching  heterodox  tenets ;  and  as  the  minority  in  the  commons 
was  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  threw  out  some 
hints  of  a  design  to  abridge  the  hbcrties  of  the  cit}'.  Accom- 
panied by  the  lord  Percy,  whom  he  had  lately  made  earl  mares- 

"  Rot.  P.irl.  ii.  330.  by  the  refractory  conduct  of  the  earl  of  War- 

"  The  king  is  said  to  have  been  irritated     wick,  one  of  the  number.  Murira.  Con.  135.  ' 
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chal,  he  attended  at  the  trial  of  Wycliffe:  but  tlie  injurious     CHAP, 
words  which    he  addressed   to    Courtenay   bishop  of  London,  ^^^^^ 


excited  considerable  indignation,  and  the  audience,  rising  in  a 
tumult,  declared  that  they  would  protect  the  prelate  at  the 
danger  of  their  lives.  The  next  morning  the  populace  assem- 
bled, demolished  the  Marshalsea,  gutted  the  Savoy,  the  duke's 
palace,  reversed  his  arms  as  those  of  a  traitor,  and  killed  a 
clergyman  whom  they  mistook  for  the  lord  Percy.  The  bishop 
by  his  entreaties  prevailed  on  these  misguided  men  to  retire  to 
their  homes :  but  the  duke  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  their 
subsequent  offers  of  submission.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  lost 
their  offices,  which  were  immediately  filled  by  the  duke  with 
his  own  dependents  ■^'■'. 

The  sitting  of  the  parliament  had  been  interrupted  by  this 
tumult.  As  soon  as  it  was  resumed,  an  aid  was  granted 
of  a  poll  tax  of  one  shilling  on  every  beneficed  clergyman, 
and  of  four  pence  on  every  other  individual,  male  or  female, 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  mendicants  only  excepted  :  and 
in  return  the  king  published  a  general  pardon  for  all  trespasses, 
negligences,  misprisions,  and  ignorances,  because  he  had  now  Feb.  22. 
completed  his  jubilee,  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign  *'°.  The  next 
day  the  commons  presented  seven  bills  for  the  reversal  of  the  Feb.  24. 
judgments  given  in  the  last  parliament,  but  before  they  could 
receive  the  royal  assent,  an  end  was  put  to  the  session  by  a 
message  from  the  king. 

From  this  time  Edward  lived  in  obscurity  at  Eltham,  aban-  J^'!^^,j""^'^ 

^^  Murim.  Cont.  135 — 137.     Wals.  190.  of  Winchester  was  excluded  by  name.  Rot. 

192.     Stow,  273.  275.  Pari.  ii.  364.     In  June,  however,   by  the  in- 

*"  In  the  rolls  it  is  said  to  be  now  his  jubi-  fluence  of  Alice  Perrers,  to  whom  he  made  a 

lee,  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign  :  yet  it  is  cer-  valuable  present,  he  obtained  the   restoration 

tain  that  his  fiftieth  year  expired  in  the  pre-  of  his  teraporalties.     Stow,  275.     Ryra.   vii. 

ceding  month.     From  this  pardon  the  bishop  148. 
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June  21. 


His  charac- 
ter. 


doned  to  the  care  or  mercy  of  Alice  Ferrers.  As  he  daily  grew 
weaker,  she  removed  with  him  from  Eltham  to  Shene,  but  kept 
him  in  ignorance  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death  she  drew  the  ring  from  his  finger  and  departed. 
The  other  domestics  had  separated  to  plunder  the  palace :  but 
a  priest,  who  chanced  to  be  present,  hastening  to  the  bed  of  the 
dyino-  monarch,  admonished  him  of  his  situation,  and  bade  him 
prepare  himself  to  appear  before  his  Creator.  Edward,  who 
had  just  strength  sufficient  to  thank  him,  took  a  crucifix  into  his 
hands,  kissed  it,  wept,  and  expired  ". 

The  king  had  been  once  married,  to  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
who  died  in  1369,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster.  She  bore 
him  a  numerous  family,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters  ;  of  whom 
three  sons,  and  one  daughter,  survived  him.  His  death  happened 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign. 

In  personal  accomplishments  Edward  is  said  to  have  been 
superior,  in  mental  powers  to  have  been  equal,  to  any  of  his 
predecessors.  More  than  usual  care  had  been  bestowed  on  his 
education  :  and  he  could  not  only  speak  the  English  and  French, 
but  also  understand  the  German  and  Latin  languages.  His 
elocution  was  graceful ;  his  conversation  entertaining;  his  beha- 
viour dignified,  but  also  attractive.  To  the  fashionable  amuse- 
ments of  hunting  and  hawking  he  was  much  addicted  :  but  to 
these  he  preferred  the  more  warlike  exei'cise  of  the  tournament : 
and  his  subjects,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition,  often  burst 
into  transports  of  applause,  when  they  found  that  the  unknown 
knight,  whose  prowess  they  had  admired,  proved  to  be  their  own 
*"-.     Of  his  courage  as  a  combatant,  and  his  abilities 


sovereign 


"  Wals.  191.  noblemen,   the   aldermen    of   the  city.       See 

"  In  a  tournament  at  London  tlie  king  per-  Carte.     His  admiration   of  chivalry  also  in- 

sonated  the  mayor,  his  two  eldest  sons  the  she-  ducod  him  to  establish  the  order  of  the  garter 

riffs,  and  two  other  of  his  sons,  with  several  about  the  year  1349.     It  is  probable  that  by 
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as  a  general,  the  reader  will  have  formed  a  competent  opinion     chap. 
fioin  the  preceding  pages.     'I'he  astonishing  victories,  which  cast  ' 


so  much  glory  on  one  period  of  his  reign,  a|>pcar  to  have  dazzled 
the  eyes  both  of"  his  subjects  and  foreigners,  who  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  concpierors :  but  the  disasters,  which  clouded 
the  evening  of  his  life,  have  furnished  a  proof,  that  his  ambition 
was  greater  than  his  judgment.  He  was  at  last  convinced  that 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Scotland  were  beyond  his  reach  ;  but 
not  till  he  had  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  nation  by  a  series  of 
gigantic  but  fruitless  efforts.  Before  his  death  all  his  conquests, 
with  the  exception  of  Calais,  had  slipped  from  his  grasp  :  the 
greater  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions  on  the  continent,  had 
been  torn  from  him  by  a  rival,  whom  he  formerly  despised  :  and 
a  succession  of  short  and  precarious  truces  was  sought  and 
accepted  as  a  boon  by  the  monarch,  who  in  his  more  fortunate 
da^'s  had  dictated  the  peace  of  Bretigni. 

Still  the  military  expeditions  of  Edward,  attended  as  they  AHvantaffi 
were  with  a  great  expenditure  of  money  and  effusion  of  blood,  i,iswais 
became  in  the  result  productive  of  advantages,  which  had 
neither  been  intended  nor  foreseen  by  their  author.  By  plunging 
the  king  into  debt,  they  rendered  him  more  dependent  on  the 
people,  who,  while  they  bitterly  complained  of  the  increasing 
load  of  taxation,  secured  by  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  their 
money  permanent   benefits  both  for  themselves  and  posterity. 

the  garter  he  meant  to  allude  to  the  union  markable,  that  when  Bcnvolet,  the  monk  of 

which  ought  to  exist  among  the  knights,  and  Clugny,  in  the  year  1437  made  inquiries  re- 

that  the  motto  "  Hoiii  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  specting  the  origin  of  the  order  and  its  insig- 

ehame  on  him  who  thinks  evil,  was  intended  nia,  though  he  could  not  procure  any  certain 

as  an  admonition  to  the  members  to  be  ho-  information,  he  found  a  vague  but  very  preva- 

nourable  in  mind  as  well  as  in   action.     The  lent  tradition,  that  it   owed  its  institution  to 

story,  that  he  made  use  of  these  words,  as  he  females.     Sunt  plerique  nonnulii  autumantes 

took  up  the  garter,  which  had  fallen  from  the  hunc    ordinem    exordium    sumpsisse  a    sexu 

countess  of  Sahsbury,  while  she  was  dancing,  nmliebri.      Hearne's  Whithamstide,   p.   436, 

is  generally  exploded.     It  is,  however,  re-  and  Append,  cxlv.  Harpsfield,  705. 
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Grierances 
redressed. 


CHAP.  There  was  scarcely  a  grievance,  introduced  by  the  ingenuity  of 
'  feudal  lawyers  or  the  arrogance  of  feudal  superiority,  for  which 
they  did  not  procure  a  legal,  and  often  an  effectual,  remedy.  It 
was  not  indeed  a  time  when  even  parliamentary  statutes  were 
faithfully  observed.  But  during  a  reign  of  fifty  years  the  com- 
mons annually  preferred  the  same  complaints;  the  king  an- 
nually made  the  same  grants :  and  at  length  by  the  mere  dint 
of  repeated  complaint  and  repeated  concession  the  grievances 
were  in  most  cases  considerably  mitigated,  in  some  entirely 
removed. 

I.  One  of  the  most  intolerable  of  these  grievances  was  that 
of  purveyance,  which  in  defiance  of  former  enactments,  conti- 
nued to  press  heavily  on  the  people.  Wherever  the  king  tra- 
velled, every  horse  and  carriage  within  many  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  road  was  put  in  requisition  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
Purveyance,  suitc,  wluch  scldom  amounted  to  less,  often  to  more,  than  one 
thousand  persons.  All  these  lodged  themselves  at  discretion  in 
the  neighbourhood,  exacted  provisions  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  on  many  occasions  wantonly  destroyed  what  they  were 
unable  to  consume.  In  the  same  manner  purveyance  for  the 
king's  table  and  household  was  made  by  his  officers,  wherever 
he  stopped  :  orders  were  issued  to  different  counties  to  supply 
his  usual  places  of  residence,  with  meat,  corn,  forage,  and  every 
article  necessary  for  the  support  of  man  and  beast :  and,  as 
often  as  it  .seemed  expedient,  provisions  were  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  royal  garrisons,  of  the  expeditions  which  sailed  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  occasionally  of  the  arinies  stationed  in  foreign  parts. 
Nor  was  this  privilege  confined  to  the  king,  or  the  meinbers  of 
his  family  :  it  was  often,  though  illegally,  assumed  by  the  great 
officers  of  state,  occasionally  by  noblemen,  whose  power  had 
raised  them  above  the  laws.     Originally,  indeed,  it  had  been 
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intended  that  in  every  case  lull  payment  should  be  made  to  the     CHA1\ 
owners  :  but  numberless  frauds  and  extortions  were  practised  by  ' 

the  purveyors,  who  took  whatever  they  pleased,  fixed  the  price 
themselves,  and  in  consideration  of  presents  burthened  some  to 
relieve  others.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  obtain  payment.  Often  the 
claimants  were  referred  by  the  treasurer  of  the  household  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  and  again  by  the  sheriff  to  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer :  every  demand  was  subject  to  the  most  jealous 
investigation  :  legal  subtleties  were  employed  to  elude  or  delay 
payment;  and  the  debtor  was  often  compelled,  after  a  fruitless 
pursuit  of  several  years,  to  relinquish  his  claim  through  lassitude 
and  despair.  Edward  to  every  remonstrance  replied,  that  he 
would  not  surrender  one  of  the  most  valuable  rights  of  the  crown, 
but  that  he  was  always  ready  to  concur  in  any  measures,  which 
might  serve  to  lighten  the  burthen  to  his  subjects.  By  successive 
statutes  it  was  enacted  :  that  the  right  of  purveyance  should  be 
confined  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne : 
that  even  they  should  provide  their  own  horses  and  carriages ; 
that  the  persons  of  their  household  should  be  billetted  on  the 
inhabitants  by  the  officers  of  each  township:  that  all  disputes 
respecting  the  price  should  be  decided  by  the  constable  and 
four  jurors  of  the  neighbourhood;  that  payment  of  small  sums 
should  be  made  within  twenty-four  hours,  of  larger  sums  in  four 
months :  that  all  infractions  of  these  orders  should  be  cognizable 
before  the  j-ustices  of  the  peace;  and  that  the  transgressors 
should  be  treated  as  robbers  and  felons,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence  *'^.  Thus  a  strong  barrier  was  at  last  opposed  to 
the  extortions  and  encroachments  of  the  purveyors  :  but  the 
right  itself  was  obstinately  retained  by  succeeding,  monarchs,  and 

"  All  these  grievances  with  their  remedies      140.  161.  166,  167,  168, 169. 171.  203.  228. 
are  repeatedly  noticed  ia  the  Rolls,  ii.  9.  12.     229.  260.  269.  319.  446. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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CHAP,     three  centuries  elapsed  before  it  was  completely  abolished  in  the 
'      reign  of  Charles  II. ". 


Administra-  II.  Much  also  was  doHc  at  this  period  to  clear  the  admi- 
ono  jusuce.  j^jgjj.g^^JQj^  pf  justice  from  the  most  revolting  of  the  abuses  with 
which  it  was  polluted.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the 
king's  courts  were  originally  established  more  for  the  advantage 
of  the  monarch  than  of  the  people :  and  his  officers  acted  as  if 
they  had  been  fully  aware  of  this  object.  'I'hey  seem  to  have 
thought,  that,  if  they  could  only  pour  large  sums  of  money  into 
the  exchequer,  they  might  enrich  themselves  and  their  depen- 
dents with  impunity  at  the  expense  of  the  suitors.  The  rolls  of 
parliament  are  filled  with  complaints  of  their  injustice :  and 
many  of  the  improvements  which  we  at  present  enjoy,  are  owing 
to  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  commons  annually  repeated  their 
complaints.  The  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  escheators  were  armed 
with  powers  which  rendered  them  the  tyrants  of  their  respective 
counties.  By  repeated  acts  it  was  provided  that  they  should  be 
selected  from  the  opulent  landholders  within  the  shire,  and  that 
they  should  no  longer  hold  their  offices  in  fee  for  a  term  of  years, 
but  be  constantly  removed  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months ; 
provisions  which  gave  to  the  aggrieved  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  his  oppressor  on  an  equality  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
secured  to  him  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  any  damages  which 
might  be  awarded^.  The  conservators  of  the  peace  were 
gradually  intrusted  with  additional  powers:  they  were  authorized 
to  take  sureties  for  good  behaviour,  were  appointed  justices  to 
hear  and  determine  felonies  and  trespasses^  and  were  ordered 
to  hold  their  sessions  four  times  in  the  year*'''.  Severe  penalties 
were  enacted  against  the  "  maintainers  of  false  quarrels,"  that  is, 

"  12  Charles  II.  c.  24,  "  St.  34  Edward  III.  c.  1.     36  Ed.  III.. 

''  Uot.  Pari.  ii.  15.  229.  261.  355.  c.  12.     Rot.  Pari.  ii.  271. 
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those  who  lodged  groundless  informations,  or  suborned  false  wit-     CIIAP, 


XIX. 


nesses,  or  conspired  to  retard  the  decision  of  litigated  cases.  To 
silence  the  complaint,  and  remove  the  temptation,  of  bribery  in  "~~~~" 
the  judges,  a  competent  addition  was  made  to  their  salaries  ^'^r 
and,  as  a  checji  on  the  proceedings  in  the  courts,  it  was  or- 
dained that  all  informations  should  be  laid,  and  all  pleas  should 
be  held,  in  the  English,  instead  of  the  French,  language^".  This 
was  a  most  valuable  improvement.  The  parties  in  the  cause, 
who  before  were  ignorant  of  what  was  said  in  their  favour  or 
against  them,  could  now  satisfy  themselves,  whether  their  in- 
terests had  been  betrayed  or  defended :  and,  which  was  of  still 
greater  importance,  the  knowledge  that  the  spectators  under- 
stood the  language  of  the  proceedings,  operated  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  fidelity  in  the  advocate,  and  impartiality  in  the 
judge  «^. 

Another  improvement,  the  benefit  of  which  is  still  felt  by  the  statute  of 

treasons. 

inhabitants  of  these  realms,  was  the  statute  of  treasons  passed 
in  "  the  blessed  parliament,"  as  it  was  called,  in  1351.  High 
treason  is  of  all  civil  offences  the  most  heinous  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  which  for  that  reason  subjects  the  culprit  to  the  utmost 
severity  of  punishment.  Yet  this  crime  was  so  loosely  defined, 
that  the  judges  claimed  the  power  of  creating  constructive 
treasons,  and  frequently  convicted  of  that  offence  persons,  whose 
real  guilt  amounted  only  to  felony  or  trespass.  Thus  in  the 
year  1347,  a  knight  of  Hertfordshire  had  confined  a  man  in  his 
castle,  and  detained  him  a  prisoner  till  he  paid  a  ransom  of 

■^  Ibid.  ii.  141.     The  salary  of  the  chief  shewn,    defended,    answered,   debated,    and 

justice    of  the  kind's  bench  was    j^40   per  judged  in  English,  they  should   be  entered 

annum,  of  a  puisne  judge  40  marks.     Dugd.  and  enrolled  in  Latin,  St.  35  Ed.  III.  St.  1. 

Orig.  Jurid.  xl.  c.  15.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  nest  parlia- 

«"  Ibid.  273.  ment  was  opened  in  English.     Rot.  Pari.  ii. 

"  In  the   statute   itself  it  was,   however,  275. 
added,  that  though  causes  should  be  pleaded, 

q2 
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CHAP,      ninety  pounds.     This  was  a  common  practice  at  the  time :  but 
^^^       at  the  trial  the  offender  was  adjudged  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
treason,  because  he  had  "  accroached,"  or  drawn  to  himself  the 
exercise  of  a  power  belonging  to  the  sovereign.     The  decision 
created  a  general  alarm :  and  the  commons  petitioned  the  same 
year,  that  it  should  be  declared  in  parliament  what  act  consti- 
tuted such  an  accroachment,  as  should  deprive  the  lord  of  the 
advantage  of  the  forfeiture,  and  the  delinquent  of  the  benefit  of 
clergy.     An  evasive  answer  was  returned  from  the  throne,  that 
the  nature  of  such  acts  was  sufficiently  declared  in  the  judgments 
themselves.     But  the  commons  persevered  :  and  when  in  1351 
they  granted  an  aid,  they  renewed  their  petition,  and  extorted  a 
satisfactory  answer.     It  was  determined  that  treason  should,  for 
the  future,  be  confined   to  seven  offences;  the  compassing  or 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  or  of  his  consort,   or  of  their 
eldest  son  and  heir :  the  violation  of  the  queen's   person,  or  of 
the  wife  of  the  king's  son   and   heir,  or   of  the  king's  eldest 
daughter  not  being  married'^" :  the  levying  of  war  Avithin  the 
realm,   or  the  adhering  to  the  king's   foreign  enemies,   which 
should  be  proved  by  some  overt  act  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
competent  jury  :  the  counterfeiting  of  the  great  seal;  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm ;  and  the  murder  of 
certain  great  officers  of  state,  or  of  the  king's  judges  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  their  duty.     We  should  not  however  attribute  this 
limitation  to  enlightened  views  in  the  legislature.     It  was   pro- 
bably owing  to  considerations  of  individual  interest.     For  other 
.      transgressions,  if  the  offender  forfeited  his  lands,  they  reverted  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee,  of  whom  he  held  them  :  but  in  convictions 

"  Why  was  the  legislature  so  anxious  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  marryiug  her,  and  with 

guard  the  honour  of  the  eldest  daughter  ex-  it  the  aid,  which  he  had  a  right  to  demand  of 

clusively,  and  that   only  as  long  as  she  was  his  tenants  on  that  occasion.    lie  could  demand 

unmarried  ?  Probably  that  the  king  might  not  no  aid  at  the  marriage  ofhis  younger  daughters. 
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for  hie;h  treason,  the  lands  were  for  ever  lost  to  the  lord,  and     CHAP, 

XIX 

from  that  moment  annexed  to  the  crown.     Hence  it  became  an  '' 

object  to  the  king  to  give  the  utmost  extension  to  the  law  of 
treason,  and  to  the  mesne  lords  to  confine  it  within  the  narrowest 
limits^*. 

IH.  The  people  had  now  learned  to  appreciate  the  utility  of  Account  of 
frequent  parliaments.     These  assemblies  offered  them  protection  '**'''*'" 
from  the  insolence  and  extortion  of  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
and   repeatedly  procured    for  them   the   confirmation  of  their 
liberties  from  the  sovereign.     They  "  amended  errors,  removed 
"  abuses,  and  enforced  the  execution  of  the  new  statutes,  which, 
"  had  it  not  been  for  their  vigilance,  would  sjjeedily  have  fallen 
"  into  desuetude^-."     During  the  reign  of  the  king's  father  the 
"  ordainers"  had  appointed  that  a  parliament  should  be  held  at 
least  once  a  year:  but  as  the  right  of  the  "  ordainers"  might  be 
questioned,  this  statute  was  re-enacted  b}'  legitimate  authority, 
and   frequent  requests  were  made  that  it  should  be  faithfully 
observed''^.     But  Edward  stood  not  in  need  of  such  admoni- 
tions: his  wants  perpetually  compelled  him  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
his  people ;   and  more  than   seventy  writs  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament  were  issued  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  reign. 

As  every  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  these  assemblies  its  members, 
must  be  interesting  to  an  Englishman,  I  shall  attempt  to  deli- 
neate the  form  which  they  assumed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they   were  conducted   during  this  period.     A  full  parhament 
consisted  of  the  tliree  estates,  the  clergy,  the  lords,   and  the  The  tbi« 

'  ='•"  '  estates. 

commons.     1.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  dignitaries  of  The  clergy. 
the  church  were  summoned   to  appear  in  person,  the  chapters 

"  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  239.  faire  corrections  en  Roialrae  des  erroures  ct 

"    Pur    maintenance   de    ditz    articles  el  fauxtees,  si  nuls  y  soient  trovez.     Rot.  Pari. 

estatutz,    et   redrescer    diverses    mischiefs    et  ii.  271.  365. 

jrevances  que  viegneat  de  jour  en  autre —         "  4  Ed.  III.  c.  12.    Rot.  Pari.  ii.  271. 355, 
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CHAP,     and  inferior  orders  by  their  representatives;  that  they  obeyed 
XIX  ^1  '        ^ 
'__  with  reluctance  ;  and  that  they  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining 

an  exemption  from  the  burthen  ^^.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
while  they  continued  to  sit  with  the  lords  and  commons,  they 
possessed  the  same  authority  as  either  of  their  co-estates^' :  nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  forfeited  it,  even  when  tliey  were  suffered 
to  exchange  attendance  in  parliament  for  attendance  in  convo- 
cation. They  were  summoned,  indeed,  by  the  archbishop,  but 
at  the  requisition  of  the  king,  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
lords  and  commons.  They  were  called  together  "  to  treat, 
"  consult,  and  ordain,  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  should 
"  be  submitted  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  crown,"  either  by 
the  king  in  person,  or  by  the  royal  commissioners,  "  and  to 
*'  give  their  advice,  aid,  and  consent,  to  those  measures,  which 
"  should  then  be  ordained  for  the  defence  and  profit  of  the 
"  church  and  the  state  "^."  As,  however,  they  sate  in  a  different 
place,  refused  to  interfere  in  civil  enactments,  and  communicated 
with  the  king  through  the  prelates,  who  were  members  of  the 
house  of  lords,  the  word  parliament  soon  came  to  signify  in 
common  acceptation,  the  other  two  estates  assembled  by  a  royal 
summons  to  consult  with  the  king. 
The  lords.  2.  The  secoud  estate,  "  the  great  men  of  the  land,"  as  they 

are  always  styled  in  the  rolls"",  might  be  divided  into  three 

'*  Vol.  ii.  p.  375 — 377.  nari.  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  450.     On  this  account  the 

"  They  attended,  ad  tractandum  cum  prae-  clergy  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  in  the 

latis,  magnatibus  et  aliis  proceribus  regni  super  parliament,  though  they  really  sate  in  convoca- 

negociis,    pro    quibus    dictum    parliamentum  tion  :   which  makes  it  difTicuit  to  determine  at 

summonitum  fuit,  et  ad  consenciendum  hiis,  what  period  they  ceased  to  altend  conjointly 

que  in  oodem  parliamento  super  negociis  illis  witli  the  lords  and  commons.     The  last  time 

contigerit  ordinari.     Rot.  Pari.  i.  189.  in  which  their  presence  can  be  inferred  with 

'*  Ad   tractandum,  consulendum  et  ordi-  certainly  from  the  roll i  was  the  year  1332, 

iiandumsupernegociispraBdictis,  quae  vobis  et  when  they  refused  to  i-.ikc  into  consideration 

illis  ibidem  plenius  ex  parte  nostra  exponen-  one  of  the  subjects  proposed  by  the  king,  be- 

tur,  et  suum  consilium  et  auxilium  impcuden-  cause  it  had  no  relation  to  the  church.     Rot. 

dum,  necnon  ad  consentiendum  hiis,  que  tuoc  Pari.  ii.  64. 

pro  defenslone  et  utilitate  ecclesiffi  et  regni  "  Los  grauntz  de  la  terre.     Rolls  passim, 
utrorumque,  favente  domino,  contigerit  ordi- 
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classes.     The  first  comprised  all  those,  who  held  by  barony  of  chap. 

.  .  XIX 

the  crown,  and   whose  ancestors  or  predecessors  had  invariably  ' 


been  summoned  to  parliament.  They  answered  to  the  greater 
barons  of  former  times:  and  were  subdivided  into  spiritual  and 
temporal  peers,  consisting  of  all  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons, 
several  abbots,  and  a  few  priors.  In  the  second  class  were  such 
of  the  knights  bannerets,  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  as  the 
king  chose  to  summon  to  any  particular  parliament.  It  is  a 
question  of  great  obscurity  :  but  to  me  it  appears  that  both  held 
lands  by  baronial  tenure,  and  that  the  great  distinction  between 
thera  consisted  in  this,  that  the  lords  of  the  first  class  were  al- 
ways, those  of  the  second  were  but  occasionally,  summoned  '*. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  judges  of  the  king's  courts,  and  the 
ordinary  members  of  the  king's  council,  whose  presence  was 
required  to  give  him  advice,  and  to  pronounce  on  points  of  law. 
They  were  numbered  among  the  great  men,  and  at  this  period 
appear  to  have  deliberated,  voted,  and  assented  with  the  same 
authority  as  any  of  their  colleagues  ''^ 

3.  The  third  estate,  "  the  little  men  of  the  commons  ^V  was  The  com- 

mous. 

composed  of  two  orders,  the  knights  of  the  shire,  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  cities  and  boroughs.     The  knights,  seventy- 

"  I  conceive  they  are  so  described  by  the  are  perpetually  confounded.  Thus  (Rot.  Pari, 

commons  in  a  petition  in  which,  speaking  of  ii.  61)  we  meet  with  mons'  Henr'  de  Beau- 

the  upper  house,  to  the  prelates,  earls,  and  mont,  mons'  Henry  de  Percy,  who  in  a  few 

barons,  they  add  tieles  qui  teignent  par  baro-  lines  afterwards  are  called  les  seigneurs  de 

nie,  et  queux  sont  et  seront  somonez  par  brief.  Beaumont  et  de  Percy.     See  also  p.  65.  68, 

Ibid.  ii.  368.     It  appears  from  Prynne  (Reg.  69.  110.  112.  118. 

i.  232)  that  many  were  never  summoned  more  "  Thus  we  find  them  appointed  with  other 
than  once,  some  oftener,  some  during  a  whole  lords  on  committees  (Ibid.  61.  113),  grant- 
reign,  others  during  their  whole  lives.    When  ing  aids  (assentu  et  accorde  par 

the  summons  was  continued  to  their  heirs,  et  touz  les  justices  de  I'Engleterre,  p.   103), 

they  appear  to  have  become  barons  by  pre-  mentioned  indiscriminately  with  the  others  in 

scription. — A  notion  has  been  entertained  that  the  list  of  the  peers  present  (p.  118),  and  giv- 

the  barons  are  distinguished  on  the  rolls  by  ing  their   assent   with   the  other  lords  to  the 

the  title  of  seigneur  or  sire,  the  bannerets  by  petition  of  the  commons,  p.  154. 
that  of  monsite.     But  in  reality  the  two  titles  ^"  Les  petitz  de  la  commune.     Ibid.  104. 
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CHAP. 
XIX. 


Knig-hts  of 
the  shire. 


Citizens  awl 
burgesses. 


four  in  nunibei-",  were  entitled  to  respect,  both  from  their  own 
rank,  and  the  riink,  property,  and  number  of  their  constituents. 
In  every  contest  with  the  crown  they  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle:  and  to  their  courage  and  perseverance  the  people  of 
England  are  indebted  for  the  better  part  of  their  liberties.  They 
were  chosen,  or  supposed  to  be  chosen,  in  the  court  of  the 
county :  but  from  the  moment  that  their  importance  was  dis- 
covered, both  the  crown  and  the  more  powerful  lords  began  to 
interfere  in  the  elections,  and  sought  to  secure  the  interest  of 
the  sheriff,  who,  confident  of  impunity,  frequently  returned  whom 
he  pleased,  sometimes  of  his  own  authority  returned  himself^". 
The  representatives  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  were  resident 
inhabitants  chosen  by  their  fellow  citizens  and  burgesses ^^ 
Their  number  varied  annually.  The  crown  was  satisfied  with  a 
competent  attendance  :  and  the  sheriffs,  tiiough  they  were  care- 
ful to  forward  writs  to  the  more  opulent  towns,  excluded  or 
admitted  the  others  according  to  their  own  judgment  or  caprice**. 
This  class  of  members,  as  it  consisted  wholly  of  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  was  to  the  great  men  of  the  land  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. They  had,  however,  the  wisdom  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  knights :  on  every  occasion  of  diflficulty  they  lent  to 
the  latter  the  aid  of  their  numbers:  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  two  orders  were  so  blended  together,  that  every  dis- 


"  Tliu  nuiiibiii  at  first  was  not  fixed.  In 
1325  Edward  required  but  one  representative 
from  each  shire,  on  account  oF  the  harvest: 
ut  homines  ab  ista  occupatione  autumnali, 
quo  minus  possumus,  retrahamus.  Brad.  i. 
158.  Yet  in  1376  the  commons  asserted  that 
each  county  "  of  common  right"  (de  cpnimuu 
droit  du  Roiahne)  ought  to  send  two.  Hot. 
Pari.  ii.  368. 

"  Ibid.  310. 

•'  Qi  deivont  eslire  de  eau.x  ineismes  tieles, 
qi  dievont  respoudre  pur  cux.  Ibid.  30H.    (Jf 


the  manner  in  which  these  elections  were  made 
we  only  know,  that  ;i  few  of  the  principal 
burgesses  appeared  in  the  sherift's  court,  and 
int'onned  him  that  they  had  chosen  Hvo  repre- 
sentatives de  assensu  totius  communitatis.  3. 
Prynne,  257.  This  may  mean  either  that  they 
announced  to  him  the  choice  of  the  whole 
body,  or  that  they  had  been  empowered  to 
make  the  choice  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
body. 

"  Brady  on  Boroughs,  310. 
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tinction  between  them  was  abolished.     Both  at  their  election     chap. 

XIX 
were  compelled   to  find   sureties   for  the  performance  of  their  " 


duty®':  both  at  their  return  home  Avere  entitled  to  a  salary  for 
the  time  of  their  service^*'.  The  Avages  of  a  knight  were  four, 
of  a  citizen  or  burgess  two  shillings  per  day "'.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened that,  while  the  more  opulent  boroughs  were  solicitous  to 
send  members  to  parliament,  who  might  watch  over  their  inte- 
rests®^, the  poorer  towns  sought  to  decline  the  honour,  that  they 
might  not  be  burthened  with  the  expense.  Several  petitions  to 
that  purpose  are  still  extant  ^^ 

The  parliament  was  seldom  opened  at  the  time  mentioned  in  ^penio^of 

*  '  the  parlia- 

the  summons :  but  was  adjourned  by  proclamation  till  the  ma-  "»«"'• 
jority  of  the  members  had  arrived^'.     They  assembled  early  in 
the  morning  ^^ :  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  or,  if  his  absence 
were  unavoidable,  in  that  of  the  regent,  or  royal  commissioner. 
One  of  the  ministers,  generally  the  chancellor,  addressed  them 

"  See  the  returns  of  sureties  in  Brady,  i.  some  had  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  the 

153.  lords    occasionally    sent    their    proxies.      In 

"  The  salaries  were   paid  by   the  consti-  the  parliament  summoned    to    meet  at  Car- 

tuents.     Hence  arose  a  subject  of  controversy  lisle,   on  the  21st  of  January,    1307,  of  10 

in  the  counties.     It  was  agreed  that  lords  of  earls  one  was  excused  by  the  king,   and  one 

manors  with  their  tenants  both    free  and  in  absent  in  Wales  ;    of  76  barons  and  bannerets 

villenage  were  bound   to  contribute  towards  two   were  excused  by  the  king,  three   by  the 

these  expenses :   but  that  lords  summoned  to  justices,  one  was  in  Wales,  and  two  sent  their 

parliament  by  writ,  together  with  their  villeins,  attornies  ;  of  20  bishops  one  was  excused,  10 

were  exempt.     The  free  tenants  of  such  lords  sent  proxies  ;  of  48  abbots  one  was  excused, 

claimed  the  same  exemption  :  and  their  claim  32  sent  proxies,  and  two  engaged  by  letter  to 

was  resisted  by  the  rest  of  the  county.     Ed-  assent  to  whatever  might  be  determined.  The 

ward  refused  to  decide  the  dispute,  and  ordered  freeholders  of  Shropshire,  instead  of  represen- 

the   ancient  customs  to  be  observed.     Rym.  tatives  sent  an  attorney,  ad  consentiendum  pro 

vii.  134.     Rot.  Pari.  ii.  238.  368.  eisdem  hiis,  que  fieri  contingerentin  istopar- 

"  Ibid.  258.  441.  444.  liamento  et  ad  faciendum  ulterius,  &c.     Rot. 

"  Ibid.  i.  327.  Pari.  i.  188— 191.     The  chancellor  examined 

'•  Ibid.  ii.  459.     Rym.  vi.  502.  393.  the  powers  of  the  proxies  and  attornies,    and 

'"  In  general   the  attendance  vfas  not  very  laid  the  names  of  the  defaulters  before  the  king, 

full.     Some  of  those  who  had,  or  might  have  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  punish  them  by 

been,   summoned,  were  employed   with    the  fine.     Ibid.  i.  350.  ii.  146,  147. 

army,  or  in  official  situations  abroad  :  others  "  At  the  hour  of  prime.    Ibid.  ii.  316>   At 

were  detained  at  home  by  age  or  sickness :  eight  in  the  morning.     Ibid.  321. 

VOL.    III.  K 
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CHAP,     in  a  speech  of  some  length,  explaining  the  events  which  had 
■      occuned  since  the  last  session,  enumerating  the  principal  sub- 


jects proposed  for  their  consideration,  and  displaying  in  strong 
colours  the  solicitude  of  the  king  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  his  faithful  people.  Two  committees  and  a  clerk  of  parha- 
ment  were  then  appointed.  The  duty  of  the  committees  was 
to  hear  and  try  the  petitions  which  might  be  presented  :  of  the 
clerk  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  parliament,  and  to  publish 
two  proclamations  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
The  first  forbade  any  person  besides  the  king's  officers  and  the 
guards  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  to  carry  arms  during 
the  session  ;  reserving,  however,  to  the  earls  and  barons  the  right 
of  wearing  their  swords,  except  in  the  council  and  in  the  royal 
presence.  The  second  prohibited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace,  every  kind  of  game,  likely  to  interrupt  the  free  access  of 
those,  who  had  business  at  the  parliament^". 
Separation  of  The  Opinion  that  the  several  estates  sate  and  voted  together, 
estates.  derivcs  HO  support  from  the  language  of  the  rolls  ^^.     It  is  evi- 

dent that  as  their  grants,  their  petitions,  and  their  interests  were 
different,  they  would  deliberate  separately :  and  we  find  that 
the  chancellor,  after  he  had  proposed  to  them  in  common  the 
subjects  for  their  consideration,  pointed  out  to  them  different 
chambers,  in  which  they  should  assemble  to  frame  their  answers, 
and  decide  on  their  petitions  ^^  The  clergy  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  the  concerns  of  the  church  :  to  the  lords  were  submitted 
the  higher  interests  of  the  state :  and  the  commons  were  cm- 

"  Ibid.  ii.  126.  1 '?5.  et  passim.  The  games  their  constituents.     But  it  is  evident  that  at 

consisted  in  throwi.i^  bars  across  the  streets,  that   very    time   they    dehberated    separately 

pulling   off  the   hoods  or  hats  or  the  passen-  (Hot.  Pari.  ii.  104)  :  and  we  find  them  doli- 

gcrs,  laying  hold  of  them,  &c.     Ibid.  berating  separately  long  before.     Ibid.    64. 

"  The  year  as'signed  for  their  separation  is  66.  69. 
1339,  when  the  commons  refused  to  grant  the  "  Ibid.  130.  165.  et  passim, 

same  aid  as  the  lords  without  instructions  from 
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nloved  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  best  suited  to  their  chap. 

•  •  XIX 
liabits  and  condition  of  life.     It  was  long  before  the  advice  of  ' 


the  latter  was  required  by  the  crown  :  and  when  Edward  at  last 
condescended  to  ask  it,  the  sequel  proved  that  it  was  to  obtain  a 
pretext  to  call  upon  them  for  money.  They  could  not,  he  after- 
wards obseiTed,  refuse  to  aid  him  in  the  prosecution  of  those  plans, 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  their  advice.  Taught  by  expe- 
rience they  sometimes  declined  the  task.  In  1347  he  requested 
their  opinion,  and  received  the  following  answer.  "  Most  dread 
"  lord,  as  to  your  war  and  the  array  of  your  army,  we  are  so 
"  ignorant  and  simple  that  we  cannot  give  you  advice.  We 
"  therefore  beg  your  gracious  lordship  to  excuse  us,  and  with 
"  the  advice  of  the  great  men,  and  of  the  sages  of  your  council, 
"  to  ordain  what  you  may  judge  to  be  for  your  honour  and  the 
"  honour  of  your  kingdom  :  and  whatever  shall  be  thus  or- 
"  dained  with  the  agreement  and  'consent  of  you,  and  of  the 
"  great  men  aforesaid,  we  shall  also  approve,  and  hold  to  be 
"  firm  and  established  ^^." 

In  the  language  of  the  time  the  law  was  said  to  emanate  from  the  i-aws  granted 

bv  tliG  kin^  &t 

will  of  the  king,  at  the  petition  of  the  subject.     But  it  seems  to  the  prayer  of 

0116  £St&t6 

have  been  a  principle  universally  recognised,  that  no  one  estate  with  assent 
could,  without  its  consent,  be  bound  by  any  such  laAV  granted  at 
the  prayer  of  another.   Before  the  dismissal  of  the  parliament^*  the 
king  called  the  members  before  him  :  the  petitions  of  the  clergy, 
the  lords,  and   the  commons  were  successively  read :  and  the 

*'  Ibid.  1C5.    To  give  answers,  and  deliver  the  business  allotted  to  them.     Sometimes  the 

addresses  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  speaker,  knights  of  shires  were  dismissed,  and  the  citi- 

It  has  been  said  that  sir  Thomas  Hungerford  zens  and  burgesses  were  detained.     Ibid.  64. 

is  the  first  upon  record.     In    1377   he  avoist  69.   310.     The  form   of  dismissal  seems  to 

les   paroles  pur    les   communes.     Ibid.  374.  indicate  that  they   were  still  liable  to  serve 

But  I   find  sir  William  Trussel  mentioned  in  again  when  called  upon.     Rot.  Pari.  i.  159. 

the  rolls  thirty-four  years  earlier.    Ibid.  136.  There  are  also  instances  in  which  they  wer» 

^  The  two  houses  were  often  dismissed  at  required  to   attend  a  second  time.     Brad.  i. 

different  times,  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  152.  157. 

R    2 
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CHAP,     answers  were  given,  which  had  been  previously  settled  in  the 
__  council.     If  the  object  of  the  petition  was  confined  to  the  inte- 

rests of  the  body  which  petitioned,  the  grant  of  the  king  was 
deemed  sufficient :  but  if  in  any  of  its  bearing's  it  could  affect 
the  other  estates,  their  assent  was  also  required.  In  what  man- 
ner they  gave  their  assent,  is  unknown.  Sometimes  perhaps  it 
was  procured  by  previous  communication  between  the  different 
bodies  :  sometimes  it  might  be  signified  by  acclamation  before 
the  king.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  clergy, 
in  pursuance  of  their  resolution  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ference in  secular  matters,  seldom,  perhaps  never,  gave  their 
assent  to  the  petitions  of  the  lords  or  commons.  If  they 
found  themselves  aggrieved,  they  prayed  for  redress  in  the  next 
parliament. 
Commons  re-      The  principle,  which  has  iust  been  described,  was  the  chief 

fuse  to  be  .  "^  . 

boundwithout  wcapou  with  wliich  the  commons  fought  all  their  battles.     To 

their  assent.  ...  , 

every  unjust  miposition,  every  oppressive  ordinance,  they  op- 
posed the  unanswerable  argument  that  their  assent  Avas  necessary 
to  render  it  legal.  In  1346  Edward,  by  proclamation,  compelled 
every  owner  of  land  to  furnish  horsemen  and  archers  in  propor- 
tion to  his  estate,  and  required  for  the  same  purpose  a  certain 
sum  of  money  from  every  city  and  borough.  The  commons 
petitioned  against  the  ordinance,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
issued  Avithout  their  assent.  Edward  replied,  that  it  was  a  mea- 
sure of  necessity,  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  lords.  They  renewed  their  petition,  and  re- 
peated their  argument.  The  king  promised  that  the  ordinance 
should  not  forma  precedent  for  future  exaction.  Still  they 
were  not  satisfied,  but  added  remonstrance  to  remonstrance,  till 
it  was  at  last  enacted  that  ordinances  of  that  description  issued 
without  the  conunon  consent  of  parliament,  should   be  deemed 
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contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  reahii^'^.     In  the  same  spirit  they      chap. 
required  and  obtained   a   declaration   that   no   petition    of  the  ' 

clergy  should  be  granted  till  the  council  had  ascertained  that  its 
provisions  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  lords  or 
commons  ^^.  But  when  they  asked  in  addition  that  no  statute 
or  ordinance  should  be  made  at  the  prayer  of  the  clergy  without 
the  previous  assent  of  the  commons,  stating  as  a  reason  that  the 
clergy  would  observe  no  statute  made  without  their  assent  at  the 
sole  prayer  of  the  commons,  the  request  was  dismissed  with  a 
qualified  refusal^. 

The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  suppose  that  because  the  peti-  fxecui^oa'^f 
tion  was  granted,  the  object  of  the  petitioners  had  been  ob-  statutes. 
tained.  Much  still  remained  to  be  done.  It  was  first  to  be 
moulded  into  the  form  of  a  statute  or  ordinance  by  the  clerks 
in  chancery  ^°°,  and  then  to  be  sent  by  royal  authority  to  the 
judges,  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  other  royal  officers.  But  the  king, 
satisfied  with  the  aid  which  he  had  obtained,  dismissed  the  par- 
liament, and  thought  little  of  the  petitions  which  he  had  granted. 
Sometimes  they  were  entirely  forgotten  :  at  others  they  were 
formed  into  statutes,  but  never  published  :  often  they  were  so 
altered  in  the  principal  provisions  as  not  to  reach  the  grievance, 
which  they  were  originally'  designed  to  abolish.  As  a  remedy 
for  this  abuse,  the  commons  began  to  require  that  the  more 
important  of  their  petitions  should  be  put  into  proper  form,  and 
published  during  the  parliament  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and 
before  the  two  houses.  They  could  then  appeal  to  them  as 
matters  of  record  ;  and  if  they  were  not  observed  by  the  royal 

"  Ibid.  160.  166.  170.  239.  dinance  and  a  statute.     The  former  seems  to 

"  Ibid.  149.  liave  been  considered  of  temporary,  the  latter 

"Ibid.    Hence  perhaps  we  may  infer  that  of  perpetual  obligation.     Many  statutes  were 

rthe  clergy  did  sometimes  give  their  assent  to  at  first  passed  as  ordinances  for  an  experiment 

the  petitions  of  the  commons:  but  no  trace  of  of  their   utility,   and    afterwards   enacted   as 

such  practice  appears  on  the  rolls.  statutes.     Ibid.  252.  280- 

""  A  distinction  was  made  -between  an  -or- 
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officers,  could  inquire  into  the  cause  in  the  next  session  ^''^  To 
this  petition,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon,  no  answer 
appears  on  the  rolls.  It  was  at  the  best  an  inadequate  remedy  : 
and  the  commons  had  yearly  to  complain  that  though  statutes 
were  made,  they  were  seldom  carried  into  execution  ^°^.  The 
king  moreover  claimed  the  right  of  amending  them  afterwards, 
with  the  advice  of  his  council  ^°^.  But  a  check  was  given  to  the 
exercise  of  this  claim  in  1354.  The  ordinances  of  the  staple 
were  then  confirmed  in  parliament :  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
enacted  that  no  alteration  or  addition  should  be  made  in  time 
to  come  without  the  assent  of  the  two  houses  ^^. 

The  commons,  from  their  situation  in  life,  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  wants  and  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  and  while  they 
were  employed  in  originating  new  statutes,  or  soliciting  the 
execution  of  the  old,  the  lords,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  duties,  com- 
promising the  disputes  among  their  own  members,  examining 
the  cases  of  individuals  who  complained  of  oppression,  and  de- 
termining those  points  of  laAv,  on  which  the  judges  had  not  dared 
to  pronounce  of  their  own  authority  in  the  king's  court.  The 
immber  of  petitions  on  these  subjects,  presented  in  the  more 
early  parliaments,  is  enormous :  toward  the  close  of  Edward's 
reign  they  seem  to  have  diminished.  But  in  1372  a  singular 
species  of  fraud  was  discovered.  Attornies  and  barristers 
practising  in  the  courts  of  law,  procured  themselves  to  be  re- 
turned knights  of  the  shire,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  cases  of  their  clients  among  the  petitions,  which 
were  presented  to  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  lower  house. 
To  correct  the  abuse,  it  was  enacted  that  no  practising  lawyer 
should  for  the  future  be  chosen  knight  of  the  shire,  and  that,  if 


Ibid.  166.  201. 


Ibid.  265.  et  passim. 


'"  Ibid.  241. 


•<"  Ibid.  257. 
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any  such  lawyer  had  been  returned  for  that  parhament,  he  should     chap. 
forfeit  his  wages  ^°\  ' 


IV.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  concession,  which  was  extorted  system  of 
from  the  necessities  of  the  first  Edward  by  the  firmness  of  arch- 
bishop Winchelsey,  and  the  earls  of  Jlerefbrd  and  Norfolk. 
From  that  period  it  became  illegal  to  levy  an  aid  or  impose  a 
tallage  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Neither  of  his 
successors  was  disposed  to  recognise  a  statu Le,  which  made  them 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  their  subjects:  nor  did  they  hesitate 
occasionally  to  raise  money  in  defiance  of  its  provisions.  But, 
if  the  wars  of  the  third  Edward  were  in  many  respects  cala- 
mitous both  to  foreigners  and  natives,  iu  one  they  proved  liighly 
advantageous  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom.  Tliey  com['ellcd 
him  annually  to  solicit  an  aid  :  on  the  one  hand  the  jttalousy 
with  which  the  two  houses  viewed  his  claim  of  imposing  tallages, 
induced  them  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  grants:  on  the  other  their 
liberality  rendered  him  less  anxious  to  exercise  his  claim :  and 
thus,  during  the  course  of  a  long  reign,  was  firmly  established  the 
practice  of  what  before  was  the  law,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
tax  themselves.  Edward,  to  defray  tlie  enormous  expenses  of 
his  wars,  had  recourse  to  every  expedient,  Avhich  the  ingenuity 
of  his  ministers  could  devise.  Sometimes  he  pawned  the  jewels 
of  the  crown :  frequently  he  extorted  forced  lo.ns  or  gifts  irom 
the  most  opulent  of  the  clergy  ^"'^:  once  he  seized  all  the  .tin, 
which  had  been  wrought  during  the  year  in  Cornwall,  .giving  to 

'"  Ibid.  310.     Instead  of  parliaments,  the  vice  publish  ordinancos  to  be  ob:iervet'  under 

king  sometimes  called  a  great  council  of  cer-  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  and  imprisr  ament. 

tain  prelates,  barons,  and  even  commons.     In  Ibid.  i.  455.  ii.  107.  120.  456.     Rym.  v.  232. 

this-  'he  proceedings  were  the  same  as  in  par-  405.  648.  vi.  639. 

liament :   but  the  ordinances  whicii  they  made  "^  See  for   forced  gifts  from  forty  shillings 

VFere  not  supposed  to  possess  the  same  force  as  to   100  pounds,  Rym.  iv.  343 — 653.  563  — 

ordinances   or   statutes   made   in  parliament.  for  a   forced    loan   of  £7000,   Id.  v.  347. — 

At  other  times  hi:  would  convene  an  assembly  Another  of  twice  that   amount.  Id.  v.  491, 

of  merchants,  or  mariners,  and  with  their  ad-  492. — A  third.  Id.  v.  577.  5S3. 
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CHAP,     the  owners  security  for  the  payment  at  the  end  of  two  years 


XIX 


iOT 


On  none  of  these  occasions  does  the  parhament  appear  to  have 
interfered  :  but  when  in  1332  he  imposed  on  all  cities,  boroughs, 
and  ancient  demesnes  of  the  crown,  a  tallage  amounting  to  a 
fifteenth  of  the  moveables,  and  a  tenth  of  the  rents,  the  two 
houses  granted  him  a  legal  aid,  on  condition  that  the  tallage 
should  be  withdraw^  ^°^.  In  1339  he  renewed  the  maltolte,  the 
tax  on  wool,  which  had  raised  so  loud  an  outcry  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  grandfather.  Both  lords  and  commons  petitioned 
against  it,  because  it  had  been  imposed  without  their  consent, 
and  it  was  enacted  by  statute,  that  for  the  future  no  more  than 
the  ancient  duty  should  be  levied  ^°^  But  Edward  three  years 
later  having  secured  the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  assembled  a 
council  of  merchants,  and  obtained  from  them  the  grant  of  forty 
shillings  on  every  sack  of  wool,  Avhich  should  be  exported.  It 
seems  to  have  been  contended  that  this  duty  did  not  concern  the 
commons,  because  it  would  fall  on  the  foreign  purchaser:  but 
they  took  the  first  opportunity  to  remonstrate,  on  the  ground 
that  it  actually  fell  on  the  vender :  as  the  merchant  now  refused 
to  give  the  accustomed  price,  on  account  of  the  additional  duty. 
Edward,  however,  was  resolute.  He  replied  that  the  duty  Avas 
mortgaged  to  his  creditors,  and  must  continue  :  but  that,  as  it 
had  been  granted  for  two  years  only,  he  would  not  revive  it"". 
Indeed,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  renounce  in  express  terms 
the  right  which  he  claimed.  When  he  revoked  the  tallage  men- 
tioned above,  he  promised  never  to  impose  another,  "  except  in 
"  the   manner  that  had  been   done  by  his  ancestors,  and  as  he 

""  Id.   V.   39.     All  who   refused,  or  con-  their  grant  of  the  last  year  the  commons  added 

cealed  their  tin,  are  terined  rebels  in  the  writ,  as  two  conditions,  that  it  should  cease  entirely 

and  ordered  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  Michaelmas,  and  that  in  time  to  come  no 

and  forfeiture.  imposition,  tallage,   or  charge  by  loan  or  in 

""'  Hot.  Pari  ii.  66.  446,  447.  any  other  manner  should    be  made  by   the 

""  Ibid.  104,  105.    Slat.  vol.  x.  App.  34.  king's  privy  council,  without  their  grant  and 

""  It  was  continued  in  all  five  years  from  assent  in  parliament.     Ibid. 

1343  to    1348.     Ibid.   140.   161.  20X.     In 
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"  might  reasonably  do"^"     And  within  a  few  weeks  of  his     chap. 
death  to  a  request,  that  no  common  aid  or  charge  should  be  " 


imposed  without  the  assent  of  the  two  houses  in  full  parliament, 
he  replied  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  do  it,  unless  in  time  of 
great  necessity,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  when  it  might 
reasonably  be  done  "^. 

1.  The  most  ancient  method  of  raising  a  supply  was  by  a  Manner  of 

.  .  levying 

tallage  on  moveable  propert}--,  varying  according  to  circum-  tenUis  anrf 
stances  from  a  thirtieth  to  a  seventh  :  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  rapidly  the  art  of  taxation  was  improved  in  every 
succeeding  reign.  Under  John  each  individual  was  permitted 
to  swear  to  the  value  of  his  own  property,  and  the  bailiffs  of 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  swore  in  tlie  place  of  their  lords. 
The  oaths  were  received  by  the  itinerant  justices,  who  for  that 
purpose  proceeded  regularly  from  hundred  to  hundred  :  and 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  justices  the  tax  in  its  due  pro- 
portion was  levied  by  the  sheriffs.  By  Henry  III.  every  man 
was  compelled  to  swear  not  only  to  the  amount  of  his  own 
moveables,  but  to  that  of  the  moveables  belonging  to  his  two 
next  neighbours :  and  if  any  of  these  differed  from  the  others 
in  opinion,  the  truth  was  inquired  by  a  jury  of  twelve  good  men 
of  the  county.  The  commissioners  were  not  the  justices,  but 
four  knights  appointed  by  the  justices:  and  they  were  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  value  of  every  species  of  personalty'  with  the 
exception  of  church-ornaments,  books,  horses,  arms,  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  furniture,  the  contents  of  the  cellar  and  larder,  and  hay 
and  forage  for  private  use.  Under  the  Edwards  the  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  immediately  by  the  crown.  They  called 
before  tliem  the  principal  inhabitants  of  each  township,  and 
bound  them  by  oath  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  moveables 
possessed  by  each  householder  on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  act, 

'"  Ibid.  66.  "'  Ibid.  366. 

VOL.    III.  » 
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crtAP.  which  was  generally  the  feast  of  St.  Michael.  By  moveables 
^^'  they  were  to  understand  not  only  corn,  cattle,  and  merchandise, 
but  money,  fuel,  furniture,  and  wearing  apparel :  and  if  any 
such  articles  had  been  sold,  removed,  or  destroyed,  since  the 
day  specified,  were  yet  to  include  them  in  the  amount. 
The  exceptions  allowed  were  tew.  The  knights  and  esquires 
did  not  return  their  armour,  horses,  or  equipments,  their  plate 
of  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  their  clothes  or  jewels,  or  those  which 
belonged  to  their  wives :  and  persons  of  inferior  rank  were 
exempted  from  payment  for  one  suit  of  clothes  for  the  husband, 
and  another  for  the  wife,  one  bed,  one  ring,  a  clasp  of  gold  or 
silver,  a  silk  sash  or  girdle  for  daily  use,  and  a  cup  of  silver  or 
porcelain.  It  is  evident  that  in  these  inquiries,  as  the  tempta- 
tion was  great,  so  also  were  the  means  of  concealment.  But 
the  ingenuity  of  the  commissioners  kept  pace  with  the  artifices 
of  the  defaulters :  each  year  new  regulations  were  issued  from 
the  exchequer:  and  sometimes  within  a  short  period  the  amount 
of  the  tax  from  the  same  township  was  nearly  doubled  "^.     This 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  i.  227.  239—242.  450.  451.  At  Michaelmas,  1301  :                              s-  d. 

ii.  447.     The  assessments  for  the  borough  of          Money 13  4 

Colchester  in  the  years   1296  and   1301  are          A  silver  clasp 0  9 

Mill  extant.     (Ibid.  i.  228— 238.  243— 265.)          A  ring 1  0 

The  reader  will  see  how  expert  the  comniis-           A  suit  of  clothes 10  0 

sioners  had  become  in  the  short  space  of  five          A  bed 3  0 

years.     The  following  instance    is    taken   at          Amappa 0  9 

random  :   but  the  same  difference  is  observable          A  towel 0  G 

in  all.    The  value  of  the  moveables  of  William          A  pot  of  brass 2  0 

Miller: —                                                                    A  dish  ditto 1  0 

A  cup  ditto 0  8 

At  Michaelmas,  1296  :                                               Andirons     0  (i 

s.    d.           A  seat 0  4 

1  quarter  of  wheat 3     6          A  quarter  of  wheat 4  0 

1  ditto  of  oats 2     0          Ditto  of  barluy 3  0 

I  pit,                  2     0          2  ditto  of  malt 4  0 

2  hogs 10  0 

7     6          2  pigs 3  0 

==:           lib.  of  wool 3  0 

Faggots 2  6 

£3     »     4 
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growing  evil  occasioned  numerous  remonstrances.  The  people  chap. 
complained  that  the  collectors  entered  their  houses,  and  searched 
every  apartment"'':  that  they  defrauded  the  king,  and  that  they 
received  biibes  to  spare  some,  while  at  the  same  time  through 
pique  and  resentment  they  aggrieved  others.  In  1334  the  par- 
liament had  granted  a  tenth  from  the  cities,  boroughs,  and 
ancient  demesnes  :  with  a  fifteenth  from  the  rest  of  the  kinodom : 
and  Edward,  to  remove  all  cause  of  discontent,  appointed 
commissioners  in  every  county  with  powers  to  compound  at 
once  for  a  certain  sum  with  the  several  townships.  The  ar- 
rangement gave  universal  satisfaction.  In  subsequent  years  the 
subsidies  were  calculated  from  the  compositions  of  1334 ;  and 
the  different  quotas  were  raised  by  private  assessments  among 
the  inhabitants  themselves  "^ 

2.  But  in  addition  to  tallages  the  financiers  of  the  age  had  dis-  Duties  on 
covered  several  other  methods  of  raising  money.  The  duty  on  the 
exportation  of  wool  and  hides  furnished  a  plentiful  source  of 
revenue.  By  ancient  custom  the  king's  officers  levied  in  the 
out  ports  half  a  mark  on  every  sack  of  wool,  the  same  sum  on 
three  hundred  wool-fells,  and  a  whole  mark  on  the  last  of 
hides  "^.  But  Edward,  by  the  illegal  imposition  of  the  mal- 
tolte,  had  proved  that  these  articles  could  bear  a  considerable 
increase  of  duty,  which  would  fall,  it  was  contended,  not  on  the 
native  merchant  but  on  the  foreign  consumer :  and  when  the 
second  war  with  France  demanded  extraordinary  exertions,  the 

"*  In  the  returns  are  carefully  mentioned  reine  quinzismes  feust  levee,  et  ne  mye  en 
the  very  rooms  in  which  the  diiferent  articles  autre  manere.  Ibid.  148.  Saunz  nul  en- 
were  found.     Ibid.  cresce.     Ibid.  169. 

"^  Ibid.  ii.  447,  448.     This  was  effected  "'  To   give  an   advantage    to  the   English 

by  inserting  in  all  subsequent  grants  a  con-  over  the  foreign  merchant,  wherever  the  former 

drtion,  that  the  subsidy  should  be  levied  in  paid  a  mark,  the  latter  paid  a  pound.     Ibid, 

the  same  manner  as  the  last,  and  without  in-  273. 
e):ease.     A  lever  en  la  manere  comme  la  dar- 

s  2 
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CHAP,      custom  was  annually  raised    by   parliamentary  authority,   till 
'      in  the  course  of  seven  years  it  had  reached  to  fifty  shillings  on 


the  sack  of  wool,  the  same  sum  on  twelve-score  wool-fells,  and 
Tonnagreami  flye  pouuds  and  a  mark  on  the  last  of  hides  "'^.     3.  In  addition 

poundage.  ^ 

the  king  also  received  the  duty  afterwards  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  tonnage  and  poundacje,  of  two  shillings  on  every  ton  of 
wine  imported,  and  of  six  pence  on  every  pound  of  goods 
imported  or  exported.  It  was  granted  on  condition  that  the 
king  should  keep  a  fleet  at  sea  for  the  protection  of  commerce, 
and  was  at  first  voted  from  year  to  year,  not  by  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  but  by  the  citizens  and  burgesses,  who  alone  were 
concerned  in  the  pursuits  of  trade  "^  Soon,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  new  duty,  as  far  as  it  regarded  imports,  was 
paid  in  reality  by  the  consumers  :  and  the  lords  and  commons, 
instead  of  petitioning  against  it,  as  they  had  done  against  the 
Tax  on  pa-  maltoltc,  made  it  legal  by  granting  it  themselves"^.  4.  In 
1371  the  clergy  voted  a  supply  to  the  king  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  levied  on  their  benefices  :  and  the  laity  an  equal 
sum,  to  be  raised  by  assessment  on  the  dift'erent  parishes.  Taking 
the  number  of  parishes  to  be  forty-five  thousand,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  charge  on  each  would  amount  to  the  average  sum 
of  twenty-two  shillings  and  three  pence.  The  parliament  was 
dismissed:  but,  when  the  returns  were  made,  it  was  found  that 
the  number  of  parishes  was  not  much  more  than  eight  thousand 
six  hundred,  and  the  sum  raised  would  not  exceed  ten  thousand 

'"  Foreigners  instead  of  £2.  10s.  piiid  £3.  exclusive  of  the  duty,  and  tlie  worst,  or  that  of 

6s.  8d.— and  instead  of  £3.  13s.  4d.  the  sum  (Cornwall,  at  no  more  than  4  marks.   Ibid.  138. 

of  £6.  6s.  8d.  (Ibid.  300).    Tlie  sack  of  wool  Ilencc  it  appears  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 

contained   26    stone,   or  364   pounds  (Ibid.  estimate  of  the  goods  of  William  Miller  men- 

142).    It  differed  greatly  in  quality  and  price.  tioned  before.     I'jobably  for   lib.  we  should 

In  1343  the  parliament  raised  the  price  .')0  per  read  1  stone — ))etra  not  libra, 
cent,,  when  the  best  wool,  or  that  of  Slirop-  '"  Ibid.  ;!10. 

shire  and  Lincoln,  sold  for  14  murks  the  sack,  ""  Ibid.  317.  3 
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pounds.     To  repair  the  error  the  king  summoned  a  great  council,     chap. 
composed  of  a  certain  proportion  of"  lords  and  prelates,  and  one  _ 


of  the  two  members,  who  sate  in  the  last  parliament  as  repre- 
sentatives of  each  county,  cit}',  and  borough.  In  the  writs 
which  he  issued  on  the  occasion,  he  named  the  persons,  whose 
presence  he  required,  and  observed,  that  if  he  did  not  summon 
a  full  parliament,  it  was  to  relieve  his  people  from  a  part  of  the 
additional  expense.  This  council  acted,  however,  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  legitimate  parhament.  The  returns  of  the  bishops 
and  sheriffs  were  examined  :  a  new  calculation  was  made :  the 
rate  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  shillings  per  parish  ; 
collectors  were  named  by  the  knights  of  the  shires :  and  over 
them  were  appointed  surveyors  to  inspect  their  proceedings ^^*'. 
It  is  singular  that  an  assembly,  consisting  of  the  most  intelligent 
persons  in  {he  kingdom,  should  have  adopted  so  erroneous  a 
calculation  :  but  the  fact  may  teach  us  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  their  other  statements,  respecting  the  overgrown 
opulence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  enormous  sums  said  to  be  drawn 
from  England  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

V.  By  these  and  similar  expedients  the  king  Avas  enabled  to  constitution 
maintain  the  armies,  which  were  so  long  the  terror  of  France,  and  °  *  ^'^"'^' 
which  raised  to  so  high  a  pitch  the  military  renown  of  the  na- 
tion. The  feudal  constitution,  as  it  had  been  settled  by  the 
first  William,  Avas  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  defence,  but  unfa- 
vourable to  projects  of  conquest.  The  king  could  indeed 
summon  to  his  standard  all  the  male  population  of  the  country, 
but  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  lawful  only  in  actual  danger  of 
invasion  :  he  could  compel  his  tenants  to  follow  him  to  foreign 
war  with  a  number  of  horsemen  proportionate  to  the  number  of 

'«  Rot.  Pari.  ji.  304     Brady,  i.  161. 
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CHAP.-    knisjhts'  fees  which  they  held  of  the  crown:  but  the  obligation 
'  of  service  was  hmited  to  forty  days,  too  short  a  space  for  ope- 

rations which  were  to  be  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and   in  a 
distant  country.     Hence  former  kings,  in  their  wars  in  France, 
had  been  willing  to  accept  of  pecuniary  aids  instead  of  personal 
attendance ;  and  to  raise  armies  of  mercenaries  both  from  their 
own   suiijects  and  foreign   adventurers.     The    passion  for   the 
crusades  gave  a  wider  extension  to  this  system  :  which  was  again 
restricted  as  the  crown  grew  more  and  more  impoverished  under 
Richard,  John,  and  Henry  HI.     The  Edwards  appear  to  have 
followed   no  uniform  plan,  but  to  have  raised  their  armies  in 
such  manner  as  circumstances  suggested.     Sometimes  they  acted 
with,  sometimes  without,  the  previous  advice  of  their  parliament. 
Occasionally  they  issued  letters  to  their  military  tenants,  soli- 
citing their  services  as  a  favour  rather  than  a  duty,  and  praying 
them  to  bring  into  the  field  all  the  forces  it  was  in  their  power 
Summons  of   to  raisc  ^"^^     On  other  occasions  they  summoned  them  to  join  the 
nants^'^         royal  standard  on  a  certain  day,  with  a  denunciation  of  punish- 
ment against  the  defaulters.     The  writs  were  intrusted  in  the 
first  place  to  the  care  of  the  sheriff,  who  sent  a  copy  to  each  in- 
dividual in  the  county,  holding  by  barony  of  the  crown,-  and 
for  the  information  of  the  lesser  tenants  ordered  proclamation  to 
be  made  in  all  the  courts,  fairs,  and  markets  ^".     The  laity  were 
commanded  to  attend   personally,   and  to  bring  Avith  them  the 
number  of  men  specified  in  their  tenures,  with  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  were  permitted  to  serve  by 
substitutes  ^^^ :  the  clergy  and  females  received  orders  to  send 

"'  Rym.  ii.  783.  iii.  531.  existunt,  tales  ad  diem  et  locum  prsedictos  ad 

'"  Hyni.  iii.  662.  servitium  suum  nobis  debitum  pro  ipsis  faci- 

•"  Intersitis  cum  servitio  nobis  debito.  Rym.  endum  transmittant,quales  ad  illud  faciendum 

ii.  73.     Qui  ad  portandum  anna  potentes  non  ydoneos  esse  constat.  Rym.  ii.  75. 
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the  whole  service  which  thev  owed  ^"^ :    and  both    were  gene-     CHAP. 
..."  XIX, 

rally  excused,  if  they   preferred  to  pay  the  accustomed  fine""" 


125 


It  was  the  duty  of  the  constable  and  marshal  to  array  them 
as  soon  as  they  arrived,  and  to  take  care  that  no  fraud  was 
committed  in  the  number  of  men,  or  the  state  of  their  equip- 
ment. But  in  addition  to  these  two  methods  of  raising  forces,  Mercenaries, 
in  the  wars  for  the  subjugation  both  of  Scotland  and  France, 
mercenary  armies  were  requisite  :  and  we  find  the  king  entering 
into  contracts  for  voluntary  service  with  barons  and  knights, 
who  engaged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  during  a  given 
period.  Their  wages,  wliich  were  to  be  paid  a  quarter  of  a  Their  pay 
year  in  advance,  must  appear  enormous,  if  we  consider  the  re- 
lative value  of  money  in  those  and  the  present  times:  eight 
shillings  or  six  and  eightpence  per  day  to  an  earl  or  baron,  four 
to  a  banneret,  two  to  a  knight,  one  to  an  esquire  or  n)an  at  arms, 
and  sixpence  to  an  archer  on  horseback.  The  hordes  were 
valued  as  soon  as  the  men  joined  their  standard  ;  and  if  thej'^ 
perished  during  the  campaign,  were  to  be  replaced  or  paid  for 
by  the  king.  It  was  stipulated  that  prisoners,  whose  ransom 
did  not  amount  to  five  hundred  pounds,  should  remain  with  the 
captors  :  all  others  should  be  yielded  to  the  king  for  a  reasonable 
consideration  ^-'^. 

The  duties  of  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  could  be  easily  Forced  levies, 
ascertained  from  their  tenures,  and  to  have  exacted  from  them 
services  to  which  they  were  not  obliged,  might  have  proved  a 
dangerous  experiment.  But  the  liberties  of  the  lower  orders 
were  ill  defined :  their  resistance  was  less  to  be  feared ;  and 
from  them  the  king  purveyed  men  for  his  armies  with  as  little 

"*  Dictis  die  et  loco  habeatis  senitium  no-  '"  Rym.  ii.  650. 

bis  debitum  paratnm  ad  proficiscendum  no-  '"  See  the  indentures,  and  orders  for  pay- 

biscum.    Ibid.  p.  74.  76.     See  also  ii.   707.  ment  in  Rymer,  v.  325.  327.  330.  450.  545. 
iii.  148.  464. 
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CHAP,     ceremony  as  he  took  provisions  for  his  household,  or  provender 
.  for  his  horses.     On  the  principle  that  whoever  had  taken  an  oath 

of  fealty  to  the  king,  was  bound  to  risk  his  life  in  the  defence  of 
the  countrj' ,  they  had  been  divided  into  classes  according  to  their 
respective  property,  were  compelled  twice  in  the  year  to  appear 
completely  armed  before  the   constables  of  the  hundred,  and 
might  at  any  time  be  called  out  and  arrayed  by  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  king^^''.     It  was  indeed  understood  that  they 
were  not  to  be  marched  out  of  their  own  county  except  in  case 
of  invasion  :  but  pretexts  were  easily  invented  to  excuse  or  jus- 
tify the  violation  of  that  privilege.      Whenever  an  army  was 
wanted  for  the  invasion   of  Wales  or  Scotland,  they  were  told 
that  it  was  better  to  fight  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  than  to 
wait  till  that  enemy  had  crossed  the  borders,  and  lighted  up  the 
flames  of  war  in  their  own  country.     Soon  the  same  reasoning 
was  applied  to  the  expeditions  against  France.     The  French  it 
was  said  had  conspired  to  abolish  the  English  name  :  they  had 
already  entered  the  king's  territories  on  the  continent:  they  were 
preparing  to  land  a  powerful  army  in  England  :  if  then  the  king's 
lieges  wished  to  save  themselves  from  subjection,  they  must  cross 
the  sea,  and  inflict  on  the  enemy  the  very  calamities  with  Avhich 
they  had  been  threatened  ^^^.    On  such  occasions,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  selection :  otherwise  the  multitude  of  the  com- 
batants must  have  produced  scarcity,  insubordination,  and  defeat. 
Sometimes  all  the  men  of  a  few  counties  contiguous  to  the  scene 
of  war,  were  called  out^^^,  more  frequently  a  certain  number  Avas 
demanded  :  and  officers  were  appointed  to  choose  the  strongest 
and  the  most  opulent  in  each  class  ^•'".     In  1282  Edward  ordered 

'"  Under  the  penalty  of  culvertage  (culvert  489.  vi.  614. 

a  turn-tail)  that  is  perpetual  slavery.    Matt.  '"'  Uym.  iii.  .'')48.  .554.  v.  828. 

Paris,  196.     Ilym.  iv.  087.  ""  Id.   iii.    167.   481.  775.  784.   iv.    114. 

'"  Among   many  instances,  see    Rym.  v.  HS-i.  v.  829.    De  validioribus  et  potentiorihus. 
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the  sheriffs  to  send  to  the  army  in  Wales  every  man,  whose     chap. 

XIX. 
income  was  rated  at  more  than  twenty  pounds  per  annum  ^^* :  _ 

in  1297  he  summoned  all  of  the  same  class  to  join  him  on  horse- 
back, and  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  to  Flanders  ^^^. 
Edward  II.  in  1324  sent  commissioners  into  every  county  with  the 
most  ample  powers  to  raise  forces  for  his  intended  expedition 
against  France.  They  were  empowered  to  inquire,  with  the  aid  of 
a  jury,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  names  of  all  the  men  at  arms 
within  the  shire:  to  array  all  without  exception  whom  they  judged 
proper  for  the  service:  and  to  send  a  faithful  return  of  every  parti- 
cular to  the  officers  of  the  royal  wardrobe.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  made  known  by  proclamation,  that  if  any  person  were  con- 
victed of  having  offered  a  present  to  the  commissioners,  he 
should  forfeit  eighty  times,  the  receiver  one  hundred  and  sixty 
times,  its  value  ^^^  In  like  manner  when  Edward  III.  in  1346 
prepared  for  the  expedition  which  has  been  rendered  so  famous 
in  history  by  the  victory  of  Creci,  he  summoned  every  man  at 
arms  in  the  kingdom,  if  he  were  in  good  health,  to  attend  perso- 
nally ;  if  he  were  not,  to  send  a  substitute :  and  ordered  all,  who 
possessed  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  five  pounds  or  more,  to 
furnish  men  at  arms,  hoblers,  and  archers  in  proportion  to  their 
income  ^^*.  On  all  these  occasions,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
language  of  the  writs,  the  levy  was  conducted  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary manner :  the  selection,  when  it  was  made,  depended  on 
the  caprice  or  the  partiality  of  the  arrayers :  and  every  disobe- 
dience was  instantly  punished  with  forfeiture  and  imprisonment. 

Des  meilleurs,  et  plus  vaillauntz,  et  plus  soef-  them  were  received  or  rejected  by  the  arrayers. 

fisauntz.     In  all  such  cases  they  were  to  be  "'  Rot.  Wall.  11  Ed.  I.  apud  Brad.  iii.  3. 

paid  by  the  king.     Ad  vad'ia  nostra.     The  '"  Rym.  ii.  767. 

writ?  give  to  the  commissioners  the  authority  to  '"  Rym.  iv.  107,  108. 

»'  choose  and  try."     I  suspect,  however,  that  "*  Id.   v.  489,  490.     Rot.  Pari.  ii.  160. 

the  number  of  men  was  first  assessed  on  the  170. 

different  townships,  and  the  men  furaiBhed  by 

VOL.  III.  T 
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CHAP.      Of  these  grievances  the  commons  frequently  complained  :  and 

'__  to  appease  them  it  was  enacted  that  no  man  should  be  compelled 

to  serve  aaainst  his  will,  or  to  find  archers,  hoblers,  or  men  at 
arms,  unless  he  were  bound  by  his  tenure :  or  to  march  out  of 
his  own  county,  unless  in    case    of   actual  invasion  ^^^.      But 
Edward  seldom  respected   these  statutes  :    he  always  justified 
himself  by  the  plea  of  necessity  :  and  the  commons  were  com- 
pelled to  be  content  with  a  promise  that  the  past  should  not 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  the  future.     The  law  had  pro- 
vided that  men  raised  in  this  manner  should  be  paid  by  the  king 
from  the  time  of  their  leaving  their  homes :  but  it  appears  that 
they  were  frequently  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  shire,  another 
grievance,  the  subject  of  much,  but  fruitless  complaint  ^^^. 
Men  at  arms.       Wlicu  the  army  had  assembled,  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
four  principal  descriptions  of  force.     1.  The  men  at  arms,  the 
first  in  importance  and  dignity,  were  heavy  cavalry,  covered  or 
more  properly   encumbered   with  armour  of  iron  from  head  to 
foot,  bearing  a  shield  for  defence,  and  employing  as  offensive 
weapons  the  lance,  the  sword,  and  the  battle-axe,  or  the  mace. 
They    comprised   the    knights,    with    their    escjuires    and    fol- 
lowers.    Every  man   possessed  of  a  knight's-fee,  or  of  land  of 
the  yearly   value  of  fifty  pounds,  was   by  law  compellable  to 
receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  '-"^     To  the  more  opulent  and 
aspiring  it  was  an  ol>ject  of  ambirion :  they  generally  sought  it 
at  the  hands  of  the  general,  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  sight 
of  both  armies:  and  immediately,  to  give  proof  of  their  valour, 
hastened  to  the  post  of  greatest  danger,  or  engaged  in  some 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  8.  1 1.  439.  Statutes  at  the  writs  :  but  that  of  the  'iOth  of  Ed.  I.  re- 
large,  1  Ed.  III.  c.  4.  25  Ed.  III.  Stat.  5.  strains  the  sum  to  £40.  Rot.  Tiirl.  i.  79.  As 
c.  8.  does  the  statute  of  the  1st  of  Ed.  II.  Stat,  at 

'«  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  149.  large,  1.  Ed.  II. 

'"  Fifty  pounds  are  generally  mentioned  in 
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hopeless  or  romantic  expedition.     But  there  were  many  with     chap. 
smaller  fortunes  or  more  quiet  dispositions,  Avho  shrunk  from  it  ^^^,:,,^,,,,:^^^ 
as  a  burthen.     It  was,  however,  difficult  to  escape  the  inquiries 
of  the  royal  officers :  writs  were  issued  from  time  to  time  to 
ascertain  the  income  of  all  the  free  tenants  in  each  county  :  and 
every  individual,  whom  the  law  declared  liable,  was  compelled 
by  distress  to  receive  the  distinction  of  knighthood.     He  thus 
became  a  knight  bachelor;  appeared  in  the  field  accompanied 
by  esquires,  and  followers  accoutred   like  himself;  and,  if  he 
were  equal  to   the  expense,   might  bear  his  pennon,  a  long  nar- 
row ensign  terminating  in  a  point.     But,  if  he  were  sufficiently 
opulent  to  retain  not  only  esquires,  but  knights  in  his  service, 
he  might  with  the  approbation  of  the  prince  display  a  square 
banner,  and  assume  the  name  and  honour  of  a  banneret.     This 
distinction   belonged  of  course  to  earls  and   barons,  who  pos- 
sessed several  knights'  fees  :  but  as  it  was  exclusively  attached 
to   the  dignity   of  knighthood,  they  were  forbidden  to  unfurl 
their  banners,  till  they  had  been  admitted  into  the  order. 

2-  The  hoblers  were  another  description  of  cavalry,  more  Hobiers 
lightly  armed,  and  taken  from  the  class  of  men  rated  at  fifteen 
pounds  and  upwards.  They  were  mounted  on  inferior  horses, 
and  equipped  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Win- 
chester. In  the  armies  which  invaded  Scotland,  they  formed  a 
considerable  force :  in  the  expeditions  to  France,  they  were  less 
numerous  ^^. 

3.  From  the  names  recorded  in  Domesday,   it  appears  that  Archeri. 
archery  was  a  favourite  exercise  among  the  Anglo-Saxons:  and 
there   is   sufficient  evidence  that  for  some   centuries  after  the 
conquest,  both  the  long  bow  and  cross  bow  were  employed  as 

"»  Rym.  iv.  115.  534.  vi.  615. 
T    2 
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CHAP. 
XIX. 


Footmen. 


offensive  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  foot  soldiers*^.  Under 
the  Edwards  the  superiority  of  the  former  was  fully  established. 
The  average  length  of  the  bow  was  six  feet,  of  the  arrow  half 
the  length  of  the  bow.  Tiie  English  archer  used  it  vertically, 
drew  the  arrow  not  to  the  breast  but  to  the  ear,  and  could  send  it 
with  good  aim  to  the  distance  of  twelve  score  yards  "°.  That  the 
victories  gained  by  the  English  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
were  owing  to  the  use  of  this  destructive  weapon,  is  asserted  by 
contemporary  Avriters,  and  partially  acknowledged  by  the  king 
himself^*'.  Proclamation  was  made  that  all  persons  should 
practise  archery  on  the  holidays  out  of  the  hours  of  divine  ser- 
vice :  and  everj'  game,  which  might  withdraw  their  attention 
from  that  exercise,  was  strictly  forbidden  "•.  In  battle  the 
archers  were  drawn  up  in  open  lines,  one  behind  the  other,  so  as 
to  resemble  in  some  measure  the  form  of  the  spikes  in  a  port- 
cullis or  harrow  ^*^.  They  necessarily  fought  on  foot :  but  from 
the  moment  their  importance  became  known,  every  knight  was 
anxious  to  mount  a  few  of  them  on  horseback,  that  they  might 
accompany  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  employ  their  skill  in 
his  favour.  Edward  himself  had  a  body  guard  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  selected  from  the  strongest  men  in  the  kingdom  ^**. 
4.  In  the  last  place  came  the  rest  of  the  foot  soldiers.  In 
general  levies  they  were  provided  with  arms  according  to  the 


'"  In  the  most  ancient  assize  of  arms  of 
the  36th  of  Henry  III.  footmen  out  of  the 
forests  are  to  have  bows  and  arrows,  in  the 
forests  bows  and  bohs.  Mat.  Paris,  post  adver. 
—In  the  summons  of  the  48tli  of  the  same 
king  each  township  is  ordered  to  send  a  cer- 
tain number  of  foot  soldiers  armed  with  lan- 
ces, hows  and  arrows,  swords,  cross-boivs,  and 
hatchets.  Apud  Brad.  ii.  241.  The  first  of 
these  authorities  seems  to  show  that  the  cross- 
bow was  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
forests. 


'*"  No  one  was  allowed  to  shoot  at  a  mark 
under  eleven  score.     33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 

'"  Froiss.  ii.  128.  160.  Unde  toti  regno 
nostro  honorem  et  commoduni,  nobis  in  acti- 
bus  nostris  guerrinis  subventiouem  non  modi- 
cam  dinoscitur  provenisse.  Rym.  vi.  417. 

'"  The  forbidden  games  were  coits,  hand- 
ball, foot-ball,  stick-ball,  canibuca,  and  cock» 
fighting.   Itym.  ibid,  et  468. 

'"  Froiss.  ii.  128.  158. 

'"  Rym.  V.  856.  vi.  617. 
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provisions  of  the  assize :  but  when  a  small  number  only  was     chap. 

XIX 
demanded  from  each  county,  they  were  all  furnished  with  skull  ' 

caps,   quilted  jackets,  and  iron  gloves  ^'^■^.     Among  them  was 

constantly  a  large  proportion  of  Welshmen,  armed  with  lances, 

and  dressed  in  uniform  at  the  king's  expense.     These  proved  of 

great  utility,   wherever  the  country  was  mountainous,  and  ill 

adapted  to  the  operations  of  cavalry  "*'. 

AVhen  the  king  summoned  his  military  tenants,  the  earl  con- 
stable and  carl  mareschal  held  the  principal  commands  under 
the  sovereign  :  but  in  armies  raised  by  contract,  he  appointed 
two  or  more  mareschals,  whose  duty  it  was  to  array  the  forces, 
and  to  direct  their  movements.  The  officers,  who  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  cavalry,  were  called  constables  :  the  infantry  was 
divided  and  subdivided  into  thousands,  hundreds,  and  twenties, 
commanded  by  their  respective  leaders,  centenars,  and  vinte- 
nars  ^'". 

VI.  On    one  occasion  Edward  made  it  his  boast,  that  his  The  navy. 
predecessors  had   always   possessed   the  dominion  of  the   seas 
between    England    and    France  ^'^.      The   fleet    by    whigh   this 

'«  Id.  iii.  784.  £   s.    (/. 
"^  Id.  iv.  803.  y.  9.  v.  508.  314  masons,  carpenters,  smiths, 
'"  The  muster  roll  of  the  army  i^hich  be-  engineers,      tent-makers, 
sieged  Calais  is  still  extant,  and  will  give  the  miners,    armourers,   gun- 
reader  an  exact   insight  into  the  composition  ners,   and    artillery  men, 
of  an   English  army.     Under  the  king  were,  at  12d.  lOd.  6d.  and  3d, 

£.   s.    d.  4474  Welch  foot,  of  whom  200 

The  prince  of  Wales  at,  per  Jav.     1*0     0  Vintenars,  at °     °     j 

The  bishop  of  Durham.........      0     C     8  The  rest  at 0     0     2 

13  earls,  each 0     6     8  Total,  31,294  men,  besides  the  lords,   and 

44  barons  and  bannerets  ... .      040  16,000  mariners    in    700   ships    and    boats. 

1046  knights 0     2     0  Brady,  iii.  App.  N".  92. 

4022  esquires,  constables,  cente-  '"  Progenitores  nostri  reges  Angliae  domini 

nars,  and  leaders 0     10  maris ettransmarini  passagiitotis prajteritistem- 

5104  vintenars,  and    archers    on  poribusextiterunt.    Rym.  iv.  722.    La  navie, 

horseback 0     0     6  say  the  commons,   estoit  si  noble,  et  si  plen- 

335  pauncenars 0     0     6  tinouse,  que  touz  les  pays  tenoient  et  appel- 

500  hoblers 0     0     6  loient  notre  Sr  le  Roi  de  la  inier.     Rot.  Pari. 

15,480  archers  on  foot 0     0     3  ii.  311. 
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superiority  had  been  obtained  and  preserved,  consisted  of  a 
few  galleys  and  other  ships  belonging  to  the  crown"';  of  a 
squadron  of  fifty-seven  sail,  which  the  cinque  ports  were  com- 
pelled by  charter  to  furnish  as  often  as  they  were  demanded  by 
the  king"";  of  a  fleet  of  galleys  supplied  according  to  contract 
by  Genoese  adventurers"^;  and  lastly,  of  the  merchantmen 
belonging  to  the  ditferent  ports.  For  at  this  period  the  same 
Vessel  served  alternatel}'  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  war: 
and  a  large  ship,  after  having  discharged  its  cargo,  and  taken  on 
board  a  complement  of  forty  mariners,  forty  armed  men,  and 
sixty  archers,  was  equal  to  meet  any  enemy  "^.  The  king 
claimed  the  right  of  purveyance  of  ships  as  well  as  of  other 
articles.  As  occasion  required,  he  issued  orders  for  the  seizure 
of  a  certain  number  of  vessels,  sometimes  of  all  that  could  be 
found  in  any  of  the  English  harbours :  and  at  the  same  time 
appointed  commissioners  to  press  mariners  and  others  into  his 
service,  till  they  had  collected  a  sufficient  number  to  man  them"^ 
Thus  be  was  enabled  to  procure  conveyance  for  the  armies, 
which  he  transported  to  the  continent :  and  on  one  occasion  he 
left  England  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  sail  of  difierent 
descriptions.  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  time  of  war  that  the 
owners  found  that  their  ships  lay  at  the  king's  mercy.  As  often 
as  any  of  his  family  or  servants  crossed  the  sea,  vessels  were 
forcibly  impressed  for  their  passage ^^:  even  when  the  bishop 
of  Durham  came  to  the  parliament  in  London,  the  king's  officers 
seized  for  the  transport  of  his  servants  and  provisions  three  ships 
in  the  ports  of  Newcastle  and  Hartlepool  "^     It  is  true  that  on 


"'  Id.  ir.  730.  v.  619. 

'"  Id.  iii.  478.  1012.  iv.  283. 

'"  Id.  iii.  C04.  iv.  710.  v.  SCO. 

'"  Id.  ri.  167.  The  armed  men  and  archers 
were  paid  .is  usual.  The  mariners  received 
3d.  per  day. 


'"  Rym.  iii.  211.  429.  950.  v.  4.  84.  232, 
242.  28'2.  300.  563.  816.  vi.  716. 

'**  Id.  V.  304.  335.  699.  615.729.  vi.  590. 
vii.  48. 

'"  Id.  T.  778. 
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all  these  occasions  the  owners  were  paid  the  usual  charo;es  ^'^ :  ciiAP. 

.       .  XIX. 

but  such  interruptions  of  trade  were  prejudicial  to  the  mcrciiants,  ' 


and  before  the  close  of  the  king's  reign,  the  shipping  of  England 
had  considerably  decreased '^'^. 

In  time  of  war  it  was  customary  to  forbid  the  captains  of 
traders  to  sail  without  convoy  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  goods  and  chattels.  On  one  occasion  a  general  embargo 
was  laid  on  all  the  ports  in  the  nation  :  and  no  vessel  was  per- 
mitted to  sail,  till  the  owner  had  given  security  that  it  should 
carry  provisions  to  the  arm}'  in  Scotland  ^''^. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  was  collected,  it  was  placed  under  the  Commanders, 
command  of  an  officer  named  the  admiral,  and  appointed  by 
the  crown.  If  it  were  numerous,  it  was  divided  into  two 
squadrons,  one  of  which  comprised  all  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  ports  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  other  all  those, 
which  came  from  the  ports  to  the  south  or  west  of  the  same 
river.  Each  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  an  admiral  invested 
with  the  most  extensive  powers  to  enforce  discipline,  and  punish 
offences  ^^^.  Of  the  prizes  which  were  taken,  the  ships  belonged  Prizes, 
to  the  king :  the  cargo  and  prisoners  were  divided  between  him 
and  the  captors  ^^.  In  what  proportion  this  division  was  made 
is  uncertain :  but  according  to  the  agreement  Avith  the  adven- 
turers from  Genoa,  both  were  to  share  ahke^".  In  1357  a 
curious  case  was  brought  before  the  king  for  decision.  A  French 
squadron,  which  had  plundered  some  Portuguese  merchantmen, 
fell  in  with  the  English  fleet,  and  was  captured.  The  ships  were 
condemned  as  prizes  :  but  the  original  owners  reclaiming  their 

"«  The  charge  for  a  large  ship  from  Dover  '"  Id.  iii.  475.  iv.  71.  7^6—728.  vi.  170. 

to  Calais  was  £3.  3s.  4d.  :    for  a  smaller,  vii.  127. 
£1.  6s.  8d.     Rym.  vi.  590.  ""  Id.  vii.  29. 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  311.  iii.  a.  86.  "'  Id.  vi.  762. 

'"  Rym.  iv,  717.  72.1. 
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goods,  the  cause  was  argued  in  the  court  of  the  admiral,  and  the 
demand  was  refused.  Dissatisfied  with  this  judgment,  they 
appealed  to  the  king  in  council,  under  the  plea,  that  by  a  late 
treaty  between  the  two  crowns,  Portuguese  property  was  to  be 
protected  even  in  an  enemy's  vessel.  But  Edward  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  admiral,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal observed,  that,  had  the  goods  been  shipped  on  board  the 
French  vessels  by  the  owners  they  would  have  come  under  the 
provision  in  the  treaty :  but  that  having  been  captured  by  the 
enemy,  the}'  had  ceased  to  be  Portuguese  property,  and  of  course 
could  not  be  claimed  by  the  original  proprietors ^^^. 

VII.  In  this  place  I  may  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  state  of  the  English  church  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
1.  The  rivalry  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  still  existed 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  judicatures,  and  each  con- 
tinued to  accuse  the  encroachments  of  the  other.  That  their 
mutual  complaints  and  recriminations  were  not  unfounded,  will 
appear  probable,  if  we  reflect  that  the  limits  of  their  authority 
bad  not  been  accurately  defined,  and  that  many  causes  had 
different  bearings,  under  one  of  which  it  might  belong  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  spiritual,  and  under  another  to  that  of  the 
civil  judge.  The  latter,  however,  possessed  an  advantage  which 
was  refused  to  his  rival,  in  the  power  of  issuing  prohibitions; 
by  which  he  stayed  the  proceedings  in  the  spiritual  court,  and 
called  the  parties  to  plead  before  himself.  If  we  may  believe 
the  celebrated  Grosseteste,  these  prohibitions,  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  lawyers,  and  the  presumption  of  the  judges,  had  been 
multiplied  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds  :  the  cognizance  of  all 
kinds  of  causes  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  ecclesiastical 


•*'  Id.  vi.  14. 
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iribunals  :  and  the  bishops  and  their  officers  were  perpetually     chap. 
interrupted  and   harassed   in   the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  " 


jurisdiction.    It  was  natural  that  the  sovereign  should  uphold  the 
pretensions  of  his  own  courts  :  but  liis  necessities  often  forced 
him  to  lend  an  unwilling  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  clergy, 
who  as  often  as  they  voted  him  an  aid,  were  careful,  like  the 
commons,  to  make  the  grant  depend  on   the  redress  of  their 
grievances.     By  this  expedient  they  extorted  a  few  occasional 
indulgences.     Edward  II.  allowed  the  spiritual  courts  to  deter- 
mine certain  causes  in  defiance  of  lay  prohibitions  ^^^ :  and  Ed- 
ward III.   granted   that  clerks  convicted   of  any  other  capital 
crime  than  treason,  should  be  delivered  to  their  ordinaries  to 
be  condemned   by    them  to  perpetual    imprisonment   and  pe- 
nance:   that  civil  courts  should  be  forbidden  to  inquire  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  spiritual  courts  in  causes  notoriously  within 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  no  prelate  should  be  impleaded  before 
the  lay  judges  without  the  special  command  of  the  sovereign  ^^. 

2.  The  popes  as  supreme  pastors  continued  to  require  pecu-  Demands  of 
niary  aids  to  enable  them  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 
universal  church ;  and  the  people,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
oppressed  with  taxes  for  the  wars  against  Scotland  and  France, 
complained  of  the  monies,  Avhich  were  thus  raised  towards  the 
support  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  papal  revenues  in  England 
arose  from  four  principal  sources.  1.  The  Peter-pence  had  been  P^ter-pence. 
estabhshed  under  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  a  tax  of  one  penny 
on  every  householder,  whose  chattels  were  valued  at  thirty 
pence :  and  it  had   been  settled  on   the  popes  as  a  voluntary 

"'  They  are  deadly  sins,  for  which  public  mortuaries;  defamation;  and  perjury.     St.  13 

penance  was  enjoined  ;  the  repairs  and  orna-  Ed.  I.  st.  4. 

ments   of  churches;   repairs   of  the  walls  of  '"'  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  151 — ISS.  244,     St.    18 

church   yards;  tithes,  if  the  demand  do  not  Ed.  III.  st.  3. 
exceed  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  benefice; 

VOL.  Ill,  U 
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CHAP,     donation  towards  the  relief  of  the  English  pilgrims.     It  ap- 
'      pears  to  have  been  fixed  by  custom  at  a  certain  instead  of  an 


uncertain  sum,  which  still  remained  the  same  after  the  lapse 
of  five  centuries,    notwithstanding    the   great   increase  of  the 
nation  in  wealth  and  the  number  of  inhabitants.      The  pon- 
tiffs now  wished  it  to  be  collected  in  the  manner  of  the  original 
grant :  but  the  demand  was  strenuously  and  effectually  resisted  : 
and  the  aggregate  sum  paid  by  the  prelates  to  the  papal  col- 
Grantof  king  ]ector  amounted  to  no  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  ^'^.    2.  The 
reader  will  recollect  the  grant  of  the  census,  as  it  was  called,  of 
one  thousand  marks,  which  had  been  made  by  king  John,  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  held  the  crown  in  fee  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.     The  amount  was  not  very  considerable  in  itself:  but 
the  payment  conveyed  with  it  the  idea  of  vassalage,  and   the 
pontiffs  were  annually  compelled  to  remind  the  successors  of 
John  of  the  obligation.     If  their  friendship  chanced  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  king,  the  admonition  was  received  Avith  respect 
and  obedience  :  if  it  were  not,  some  excuse  was  invented,  and 
the  payment  was  deferred.     At  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  no  less 
than  seventeen  thousand   marks  had  become  due :  by  his  son 
every  demand  was  faithfully  discharged  :   and  the  third  Edward 
imitated  the  conduct  of  his  father,  till  he  engaged  m  the  chime- 
rical project  of  wresting  the  crown  of  France  from  its  possessor. 
The  popes  waited  with  impatience  for  the  return  of  peace,  and 
in  1366  Urban  V.  demanded  the  arrears  of  the  last  thirty-three 
years,  with  a  hint  that  if  the  claim  were  resisted,  he  should  enter 
a  suit  in  his  own  court  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalties  con- 
tained in  the  original   grant.     When   the  parliament  met,  the 
king  assembled  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in   the  white 

""Rot.   Pari.    i.  220.      It  amounted    to      in  the  register  of  the  Vatican.     But  in  that  rp- 
£201.  9s.:  about  £2.  more  than  is  mcntiont'cl      gister  Durliam  is  omiticcl. 
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chamber  at  Westminster,  communicated  to  them  the  papal  de-     ch/vp. 

XIX. 
mand,  and  soHcited  their  advice.     The  prelates  requested  a  day  ' 


to  consult  in  private,  and  returning  the  next  morning,  answered 
that  neither  John  nor  any  other  person  could  subject  the  king- 
dom to  another  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation.  The 
temporal  peers  concurred  in  their  opinion :  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  commons,  who  willingly  expressed  their  assent :  and 
a  public  instrument  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  repeating  the  answer  of  the  bishops,  and 
addins;  that  the  act  of  John  was  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  realm,  and  against  the  tenor  of  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken  at  his  coronation.  It  was  then  resolved  by  the  lords 
and  commons  (the  king  and  prelates  had  withdrawn)  that  if 
the  pope  attempted  to  enforce  his  claim  by  process  of  law,  or 
by  any  other  means,  they  would  resist  and  stand  against  him  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  ^^^.  This  solemn  determination  set  the 
question  of  the  census  at  rest  for  ever. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  payment  o(  first  fruits  has  been  referred  First  ft"'** 
to  the  presents,  which  in  the  more  early  ages  every  bishop,  when 
he  was  consecrated,  and  every  priest  at  his  ordination,  was  ex- 
pected to  make  to  the  officiating  prelates  and  their  attendants. 
By  Gregory  the  great  it  was  abolished  :  after  his  death  it  sprang 
up  again :  and  as  the  amount  of  the  gift  was  regulated  by  the 
value  of  the  benefice,  it  insensibly  grew  to  be  rated  at  one  year's 
income.  In  many  dioceses  it  was  exacted  from  all  the  inferior 
clergy ;  in  the  court  of  Rome  at  every  promotion ;  Avhence,  as  many 
prelates  obtained  their  sees  by  papal  "  provisions,"  the  first  fruits 
of  many  bishoprics  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  papal  trea- 
sury "^     In  England  Pandulf  bishop  of  Norwich,  is   said   to 

'*•  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  289,  290.  '"  De  Marca,  1.  Ti.  c.  10,  11. 

u  2 
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have  been  the  first  who  exacted  this  tax  from  his  clergy,  on  the 
plea  of  the  incumbrances  with  Avhich  he  found  himself  bur- 
thened  ^^^ :  In  1246  Boniface  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ob- 
tained from  Innocent  IV.  the  first  year's  income  of  all  benefices 
in  his  province,  which  might  become  vacant  during  the  six 
following  years  ^^^:  and  other  prelates  repeatedly  applied  for 
similar  grants  to  succeeding  pontiff's.  At  length  Clement  V. 
alleging  in  excuse  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Roman  church, 
reserved  for  his  own  use  all  the  first  fruits  that  might  arise  in  the 
course  of  two  years  ^^" :  and  some  time  after  his  successor  John 
XXII.  imitated  his  example,  but  extended  the  term  to  three 
years. 

4.  In  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  the  provisions  to  bishoprics  devolved  on  the  holy  see. 
After  the  concession  of  the  Magna  Charta,  it  became  the  cus- 
tom, that  on  the  vacancy  of  any  see,  the  chapter  should  solicit 
a  conge  d'elire,  to  choose  by  the  majority  of  suftVages,  or  by 
way  of  compromise,  the  future  bishop,  and  to  present  him  to 
the  king  for  the  royal  approbation.  That  approbation  was  sig- 
nified to  the  metropolitan,  if  the  church  were  subject  to  him,  or 
to  the  pope,  if  it  were  a  metropolitical  see.  When  the  election 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  pope  or  metropolitan,  the  confirma- 
tion was  notified  to  the  king,  who  received  the  homage  of  the 
new  bishop,  and  gave  him  the  temporalties  of  his  bishopric  ^'^S 
In  the  course  of  this  complex  proceeding,  difficulties  frequently 
occurred.  To  secure  proper  persons  for  the  episcopal  office,  and 
to  prevent  undue  influence  in  the  choice,  so  many  minute  and 
rigorous  regulations  had  been  introduced  by  the  canons,  that 


'"  Ang.  Sac.  i.  410. 
'"  Rym.  i.  462. 
"•  Rym.  iii.75. 


"'  Rym.  iv.  61.     Rot.  Rom.  10  Ed.  HI. 
apud  Bmd.  ill.  App.  116. 
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it  was  easy  for  the  pope  or  metropolitan,  if  they   were  so  in-      CHAP, 
clined,  to  discover  sufficient  cause  for  the  rejection  of  almost  ' 

any  individual.     The   metropolitan,  indeed,  as  from  him  there 
lay  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  was  careful  to  exercise  his  authority 
with  moderation  :  but  the  judgment  of  the  pope  was  definitive : 
and  it  was  usual  for  our  monarchs  to  exert  all  their  influence  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  to  free  themselves  from  an  obnoxious,  and 
to  exalt  a  favourite,   prelate.     By  degrees  the  popes  drew  to 
themselves  the  right  of  institution,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  metropolitans,  and  by  means  of  "  provisions"  appointed 
to  almost  every  bishopric.     Nor  did  the  monarch  view  the  alter- 
ation with  displeasure.     He  generally   found  the  pontiff  more 
tractable  than  the  chapters :  and  if  he  occasionally  acquiesced 
in  the  papal  choice,  might  in  return  expect  that  equal  attention 
would  be  paid   to  his  own  recommendation.     He  was  probably 
a  gainer  by  the  change. 

On   such  occasions  it  had   been   customary  for  the  pope  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  "  provision"  to  the  king,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  grant  the  temporalties  of  the  see  to  the  new  bishop  ^'^. 
It  happened  that  in  the  first  of  Edward  I.  while  the  king  was 
on  his  way  from  the  holy  land,  the  pope  appointed  Robert  de 
Kilwardby  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury.    The  council 
admitted  the  new  primate,  but  with  a  protestation  that  the  pro- 
vision was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  a  declaration 
that  for  the  future,   the  king  would  not  hold  himself  obliged  to 
grant  the  temporalties  to  prelates  so  provided  ^".     Six  years  later 
Robert  accepted  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  resigned  his  arch- 
bishopric.    As  the  resignation  was  made  in  the  papal  court,  the 
pontift,  according  to  custom,  appointed  his  successor  :  but,  pro- 

"'  Rym.  i.  305.  •"  Claus.  1  Ed.  I.  m.  11.  apud  Brad.  iii.  App.  32. 
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bably  on  account  of  the  protestation  of  the  council,  omitted  in 
his  letter  to  the  king  the  usual  request  concerning  the  tempo- 
ralties.  The  omission  created  a  demur:  but  at  length,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  had  been  an  error  of  the  clerk,  it  was  over- 
looked ^^*.  Twent3^-three  years  elapsed,  when  William  de  Gains- 
borough was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester :  and  in 
the  bull  of  provision  the  pope  was  made  to  intrust  to  his  care 
the  temporalties  as  well  as  the  spiritualties  of  that  see.  The 
addition  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  royal  officers  :  it 
was  declared  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  king,  to  whom 
alone,  and  not  to  the  pope,  belonged  the  power  of  granting 
the  temporalties :  and  the  bishop,  for  having  received  the  bull, 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  marks.  To  evade, 
however,  the  difficulty ,  without  having  recourse  to  negotiation  with 
the  pontiff,  the  following  expedient  was  adopted.  Gainsborough, 
by  a  formal  instrument,  renounced  every  clause  in  the  bull,  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  could  receive  the  temporalties  of  the  bishopric 
from  no  one  but  the  king :  and  Edward,  satisfied  with  this  re- 
nunciation, delivered  the  temporalties  to  him,  and  allowed  him 
to  do  homage  ^".  Still,  however,  as  the  court  of  Rome  persisted 
in  the  use  of  the  same  form,  the  crown  continued  to  require  from 
each  bishop  a  similar  renunciation,  which  was  regularly  made 
from  that  time  till  "  provisions"  were  finally  abolished  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  '^^. 

But  the  "  provisions"  to  bishoprics  did  not  create  such  gene- 
ral dissatisfaction  as  those  to  inferior  benefices.  All  the  com- 
plaints which  had  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  were 


'"  Rym.  ii.  1072. 

'"  Spelm.  Con.  ii.  435. 

'"  See  numberless  instances  ia  Rymer,  pas- 


sim.    In  1324  Edward  II.  made  a  soIemB 
protest  against  the  clause,  ir.  61. 
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repeated  :  that  the  rights  of  the  patrons  had  been  invaded  ;  thai     CHAP, 
livings  were  given  to  clerg3'nien  who  did  not  reside  within  the  , 

kingdom,  and  were  even  ignorant  of  the  language;  and  that  the 
wealth  of  the  English  church  was  occasionally  employed  in 
supporting  those,  Avho  advocated  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of 
England.  The  popes  condescended  to  reply,  that  they  had 
used  their  right  with  moderation ;  that,  in  general,  they  appointed 
none  to  benefices  who  were  not  the  king's  subjects ;  and  that,  if 
they  ever  broke  that  rule,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  cardinals,  who 
were  employed  to  support  his  interests  in  the  Roman  court '^''. 
The  real  fact  was,  that  the  popes,  particularly  after  they  had  fixed 
their  residence  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  were  reduced  to  such  in- 
digence, that  they  could  not  maintain  their  ministers  Avithout 
external  resources  :  and  our  monarchs,  though  they  might  be 
occasionally  offended,  were  not  sincere  in  their  hostility  to  a 
practice,  the  utility  of  which  they  experienced  themselves.  By 
soliciting  "  provisions"  for  their  servants,  they  exonerated  them- 
selves from  the  obligation  of  remunerating  them  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  :  and  scarcely  a  year  was  suffered  to  pass, 
in  which  they  did  not  obtain  several  grants  of  this  description 
in  favour  of  their  own  chaplains  "^. 

On  these  different  accounts  the  popes  had  generally  several  Papai  officers 
officers  in  England  employed  more  in  a  temporal  than  spiritual  '"  "" 
capacity.  It  Avas  their  duty  to  collect  and  transmit  the  monies 
belonging  to  the  apostolic  chamber,  to  execute  the  letters  of 
provision,  to  serve  citations,  and  to  notify  the  judgments  given 
in  the  papal  courts  in  cases  of  appeal,  or  on  beneficiary  matters. 
To  the  crown  they  were  always  objects  of  jealousy.  They  Avere 
most  strictly  forbidden  to  attempt  any  thing  derogatory  from 

'"  Rym.  iii.  97.  187.  same  time.  Rym.  ii.  55.    la  1306  he  obtain- 

"'  In  l'i75  Edward  obta  ined  three  at  the  ed  six.     Id.  ii.  982. 
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CHAP.      l\^Q  rights  of  the  king  ;  their  persons  were  occasionally  searched; 
'       every  suspicious  instrument  was  seized  and  laid  before  the  coun- 
cil ;    and   on   the  slightest  provocation   they  were   prosecuted, 
imprisoned,  or  banished  ^"^,     The  papal  procurator,  before  he 
could  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  found  it  necessar}'  to 
swear,  that  he  would  be  loyal  to  the  king  and  keep  his  counsel ; 
that  he  would  execute  no  orders  which  might  be  prejudicial  to 
the  rights  of  the  crown  or  of  the  subject ;  that  he  would  publish 
no  letters  which   he  might  receive  from  the  pope  or  any  other 
person,  till   he  had  shewn   them   to  the  council;   and  that  he 
would  not  send  money  out  of  the  kingdom  *Avithout  the  royal 
licence  ^^''.     But  no  prince  seems  to  have  carried  this  jealousy 
farther   than    Edward   II.      When   John  XXII.  had  sent   the 
bishops  of  Vienne  and   Orange,  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and   his  consort  Isabella,  and  these    messengers 
had  previously  informed  him  that  they  brought  with   them  no 
letters  of  any  description,  which  could  affect  his  interests  or 
those  of  any  of  his  subjects,  the  constable  of  Dover  received 
orders  to  address  them  on  their  landing  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  My  lords,  it  is  my  duty  to  charge  every  stranger,  who  enters 
"  this   land,  to  inform  our  lord  the  king   of  the  cause  of  his 
"coming;  but  this   is  unnecessary,  as  I  am  assured,  you  have 
"  already  done  so.     It  is,  however,  my  duty  also  to  forbid  you,  in 
"  the  name  of  our  lord  the  king,  to  bring  with  you,  or  to  do  any 
"  thing  which  may  be  prejudicial   to  the  king,  his  land,  or  any 
"  of  his  subjects,  under  the  penalties  which  tliereto  belong;  or 
"  to  receive  or  execute  hereafter  any  order  that  may  arrive,  and 
"  prove  to  be  prejudicial  to  him,  his  land,  or  his  subjects,  under 
"  the  same  penalties."     After  this  uncourteous  speech,  he  was 
to  treat  them  with  every  attention,  and  inform  the  king  of  their 
arrival  ^^K 

'"  Hym.iii.  187.  '«■  Id.  vi.  709.  '»'  Id.  iv.  206, 
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In  the  last  year  of  Edward  I.  the  different  claims  of  the  pon-     t;HAP. 

.  .  ...  XIX. 

tiff's  became  the  subject  of  parliamentary  investigation.  An  una-  " 


nimous  resolution  was  taken  by  the  king,  lords,  and  conmions,  to  statutes 
put  an  end  to  all  causes  of  complaint,  and  Testa,  the  papal  procu-  visions.  ^^° 
rator,  was  severely  reprimanded  before  the  two  houses,  forbidden 
to  repeat  his  former  exactions,  and  strictly  enjoined  to  keep  for  the 
king's  use  the  monies  which  he  had  levied.    At  the  same  time  writs    Maixii  2>. 
were  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  to  arrest  all  persons,  who  had  been 
employed   by   him,  and  to   bring  them    betbre  the  king  on  a 
certain  day,  to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  aggrieved.     It  is 
impossible    to  acquit    Edward  of  duplicity   on   this  occasion. 
The  cardinal  bishop  of  Sabina  visited  him  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament:  as  soon  as  it  was  dissolved,   the   king  took  Testa      Apr.  4. 
and  his  associates  under  the  royal  protection,  and  granted  them 
permission  to  levy  the  first  fruits,  to  perform  all  acts  done  by 
their  predecessors,  and  to  transmit  the  monies,   which  they  had 
collected,  to  the  pontiff"  in  bills  of  exchange.     The  cardinal  soon 
after  departed :  and  the  papal  officers  were  immediately  opposed 
by  the  officers  of  the  crown.     They  exhibited  the  king's  letters  : 
but  were  told  that  these  letters  included  the  words  "  as  far  as  is 
"  in  our  power;"  now  it  was   not  in  the  king's  power  to  sur- 
render the  rights  of  the  crown  :  and  of  consequence  the  protec- 
tion which  they  had  obtained  was  of  no  force.    From  this  decision 
they  appealed  to  Edward  himself,  who  replied  by  an  order  for     June  27. 
the  observance  of  the  parliamentary  prohibitions.     His  death, 
which  happened  a   few   days  later,  left   the   question    in    this 
unsettled  state  ^^^ 

So  it  remained  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  the  first 
part  of  that  of  his  successor.  But  in  the  year  1343  the  act  of 
Edward  I.  was  read  in  parliament,  and   an  additional  act  was 

'"  See  the  whole  business  related  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  i.  219—223. 
VOL.  Ill,  X 
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CHAP,      passed,  forbidding  under  the  pain  of  forfeiture  any  person  to 
"      bring  into  the  reahn,  or  receive,  or  execute  provisions,  reserva- 

1343.  tions,  or  letters  of  any  other  description,  which  should  be  contrary 
to  the  rights  of  the  king  or  of  his  subjects ;  ordering  all  such  letters 
to  be  seized  wherever  they  might  be  found ;  and  commanding 
all  provisors  or  others,  who  in  consequence  of  such  letters, 
should  bring  actions  against  the  patrons  of  benefices,  or  their 
presentees,  to  be  brought  before  the  king  to  receive  that  judg- 
ment, which  he  should  award  ^^^     In   the  next   parliament,  it 

1344.  was  determined  that  the  penalty  to  be  incurred  by  offenders 
against  the  last  act  should  be  outlawry,  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, or  abjuration  of  the  realm.     In   1351  it  was  provided  by 

1351.  a  new  statute,  that  ecclesiastical  elections  should  be  free,  and 
the  rights  of  patrons  should  be  preserved  :  that  if  the  pope  by 
provision  or  reservation  disturbed  such  rights  and  elections,  the 
collation  should  fall  to  the  king  in  all  cases  where  he  or  an 
ecclesiastical  person  were  the  patron,  or  the  lay  patron  neglected 
to  exercise  his  right :  and  that  if  the  king's  presentee  were  after- 
wards molested  by  the  provisor,  then  the  said  provisor,  his 
procurators,  executors,  and  notaries,  should  be  imprisoned,  and 
fined  at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  and  make  full  compensation  to 
the  person  aggrieved  ^^*.  With  this  statute  the  clergy  were  not 
content.  In  the  place  of  one  invasion  of  right  it  substituted 
another.  Instead  of  protecting  the  freedom  of  canonical  election 
against  the  interference  of  the  pope,  it  abolished  such  freedom 
in  favour  of  the  king,  on  the  groundless  plea,  that  the  nomi- 
nation had  originally  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  that  when  the 
conditions,  on  which  free  elections  had  been  conceded,  were 
no  longer  observed,  the  crown  ought  to  be  replaced  in  its  ori- 
ginal situation. 

'"  Rot.  Pari,  ii,  144,  145.  "'  Stat,  at  large,  25  Ed.  III.  st.  6. 
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Two  years  later  an  addition  was  made  to   the  provisions  of     chap. 

XIX 

this  statute.     It  always  happened  that  the  presentee  applied  '__ 

for  protection  to  the  royal,  the  provisor  to  the  papal,  courts  ;  1353. 
and  that  the  latter  by  spiritual  censures  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  judgments  given  in  the  former.  It  was 
therefore  enacted  that  whosoever  should  draw  any  of  the  king's 
subjects  to  plead  in  a  foreign  court  on  matters,  the  cognizance 
of  which  belonged  to  the  king's  courts,  or  should  by  such  means 
seek  to  defeat  the  judgments  given  in  the  king's  courts,  should 
be  allowed  two  months  to  answer  for  his  contempt :  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  should,  with  his  procurators,  attornies, 
executors,  notaries,  and  maintainers,  be  put  out  of  the  king's 
protection,  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king, 
and  his  body,  if  found,  imprisoned,  till  it  were  ransomed  at  the 
king's  will  '^\ 

In  1364  all  the  former  statutes  on  this  subject  were  confirmed, 
and  the  penalties  of  the  last  were  extended  to  all  persons  who 
had  procured,  or  should  procure  personal  citations  to  plead  in 
a  foreign  court,  or  had  obtained  or  should  obtain  in  the  said 
court  any  ecclesiastical  benefices  within  the  realm  :  and  in  the 
same  punishment  were  involved  all  their  maintainers,  concealers, 
abettors,  aiders,  fautors,  and  sureties.  To  this  new  statute  the 
dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  commons  agreed,  "  if  it  should  so  please 
"  the  king:"  but  the  prelates  added  to  their  consent  a  protest,  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  assent  to  any  thing  "  which  might  be,  or 
"  which  might  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  their  dignity  or  estate  "V 

In  1373  the  commons  again  addressed  the  king,  complaining 
of  the  papal  provisions,  and  of  the  demand  of  the  first  fruits : 

'"  Ibid.  27  Ed.  III.  st.  1.     Rot.  Pari.  ii.  slatiites  of  provisors  and  praemunire.     The 

252.  latter  word  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the 

""  Stat.  38  Ed.  III.  St.  2.      Rot.  Pari.  ii.  writ,  preparatory  to  the  prosecutioD,jprtf7nMnJre 

284, 285.     These  enactments  were  called  the  facias.    Forewarn,  &c. 

X    2 
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CHAP,      but  Edward  replied,  that  his  envovs  were  treating  on  these  sub- 

XIX  " 

jects  with  the  pontiff,  and  that  he  could  not  consent  to  any 

J373        innovation  till  he  should   know  the  result  ^^^     It  was  agreed  by 

1374        the  two  powers  to  suspend  all   proceedings  in  their  respective 

courts,  and  to  send  ambassadors  to  Bruges,  where  the  matters  in 

dispute  might  be  amicably  adjusted,  and  at  the  same  time  a 

peace  be  negotiated  with  France  under  the  papal  mediation. 

1375.  The  consequence  was  that  Edward  remitted  all  the  penalties 
incurred  by  the  statutes  against  provisors  ;  and  Gregory  IX.  re- 
voked every  reservation  which  had  been  made  by  himself  or  his 
predecessors,  and  had  not  yet  taken  effect:  confirmed  all  the 
king's  presentees  in  the  actual  possession  of  their  benefices, 
without  requiring  from  them  the  payment  of  the  first  fruits;  im- 
posed silence  on  all  the  provisors  (they  were  six  in  number)  who 
had  causes  pending  in  his  courts ;  and  empowered  tlie  bishops 
to  visit  the  livings,  which  had  been  given  to  cardinals,  and  to 
reserve,  in  defiance  of  prohibition  or  appeal,  so  much  of  the  in- 
come, as  they  thought  necessary  for  the  repairs  of  the  church 
and  buildings  ^^^.     The  king  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  :  but 

1376.  the  commons  the  next  year  presented. to  him  two  more  petitions, 
repeating  and  exaggerating  their  former  complaints.  They  were 
coldly  received.  He  had,  he  returned,  already  applied  a  suffi- 
cient remedy,  and  was  still  in  treaty  with  the  pontiff  respectii>g 
the  matters  contained  in  their  long  and  tedious  addresses  ^^^. 

Nature  of  the      Froui  the  preceding  detail   the  reader  will  have  collected  an 

tontroTcrsy.  '  ~  /-^  •     i  •  •     i 

accurate   notion  of  this  controversy.     Of  the   pnmacy  of  the 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  320.     A  little  before,  the  nishcd  with  the  forfeiture  of  their  lands  and 

commons  had  petitioned  that   no   clergyman  chattels,  but  that  clergyirten  were  so  secured 

should  be  one  of  the  great  officers  of  state:  by  ilieir  privileges,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring 

and  Edward  had  repli  d   that  he  should  take  them  to  justice,  whatever  liiid  been  their  con - 

the  advice  of    his   council.     I   incntion   this  duct  while  they  were  in  power.  Rot.  Pari.  ii. 

jtierely  to  observe,  Uiat  the  real  ground  of  the  304. 

petition    appears   on   the    rolls  :   namely,   that  "'  Rym.  rii.  33.  83 — 83. 

laymen   for  mal-adminisiration  might  be  pu-  ""  Rot.  Pari,  ii,  337 — 340. 
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pontiff  or  of  his  sj)iiitual  jurisdiction  there  was  no  question :     chap. 
both   these  were  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  the  commons  in  ' 

their  petitions,  and  by  the  king  in  his  letters.  But  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  pope  was  surrounded  by  subtle  and  rapacious 
counsellors,  who  abused  for  their  own  emolument  the  confidence 
of  their  master  ^^":  that  by  their  advice  he  had  "  accroaciied" 
to  himself  a  temporal  authority  to  which,  as  it  invaded  the  rights 
of  others,  he  could  have  no  claim  :  and  that  when  repeated  re- 
monstrances had  failed,  it  was  lawful  to  employ  the  resources  of 
the  civil  power  in  the  just  defence  of  civil  rights.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  pontiff,  on  account  of  his  pre-eminent  dignity  in  the 
church,  claimed  a  right  to  dispose  of  its  revenues  for  its  advantage : 
the  new  statutes  were  put  in  execution  ;  and  the  same  legislators, 
who  received-' with  deference  the  doctrinal  decisions,  and  disci- 
plinary regulations  of  their  chief  pastor,  visited  with  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  law  the  clergymen,  who  procured  from  him  the 
provision  to  a  benefice  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  patron. 
This  is  an  important  occurrence  in  our  history,  as  it  proves  be- 
yond contradiction  that  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
catholics  of  the  present  day,  was  a  principle  fully  recognised 
and  asserted  by  their  catholic  ancestors  many  centuries  ago. 

In  the  obstinacy  M'ith  which  the  court  of  Rome  urged  the 
exercise  of  these  obnoxious  claims,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
traces  of  that  political  wisdom,  for  which  it  has  been  celebrated. 
Its  conduct  tended  to  loosen  the  ties  which  bound  the  people 
to  the  head  of  their  church,  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  opposition  to 
his  authority,  and  to  create  a  willingness  to  listen  to  the  decla- 

"°  In  the  preamble  to  the  statute  of  tHe  38th  et  semblables  importuns  clamours  et  impetra- 

of  Edwaid  III.  it  is  said  to  have  been  enacted  tiones,  et  qi  y  ineist  voluntiers  convenable  re- 

among   other   reasons,  en  eide  et  confort  du  medie,  si  sa  segfitete  estoit  sur  ces  choses  en- 

pape,  qi  moult  soveiit  a  estee  truble  par  tieles  fourroee.  38  Ed,  III.  st.  2.  c.  1. 
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mations,  and  adopt  the  opinions  of  religious  innovators.  To 
disputes  respecting  the  questionable  limits  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  jurisdictions,  succeeded  a  more  important  controversy 
on  points  of  doctrine :  and  before  the  close  of  Edward's  reign, 
a  new  teacher  appeared,  who  boldly  rejected  many  of  the  tenets 
which  his  countrymen  had  hitherto  revered  as  sacred  ;  whose 
disciples  for  more  than  a  century  maintained  a  doubtful  contest 
with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  and  whose  prin- 
ciples, though  apparently  eradicated,  continued  to  vegetate  in 
secret,  till  the  important  era  of  the  reformation.  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  add  a  few  notices  respecting  the  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man. 

VIII.  It  is  about  the  year  1360  that  the  name  of  Wycliffe  is 
first  mentioned  in  history.  He  was  then  engaged  in  a  fierce  but 
ridiculous  controversy  with  the  different  orders  of  friars.  They 
had  been  established  in  England  for  more  than  a  century :  and 
by  their  zeal,  piety,  and  learning,  the  usual  concomitants  of  new 
religious  institutions,  had  deservedly  earned  the  esteem  of  the 
public.  Some  taught  with  applause  in  the  universities:  many 
lent  their  aid  to  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  discb.arge  of  their 
ministry:  several  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity:  and 
others  had  been  employed  in  difficult  and  important  negotiations 
by  their  sovereigns'^*.  The  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the 
new  orders  awakened  the  jealousy  of  their  rivals.  Fitz-Ralph 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  openly  accused  them  before  the  pontiff; 
and  Wycliffe,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Fitz-Ralph,  main- 
tained at  Oxford  that  a  life  of  mendicity  was  repugnant  to  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  friars  in  practice  and  doctrine 
were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  fifty  heresies  ^°^.     The  men,  whom  he 


See  Collectanea  Anglo-Mi noritica,  pas-  '"  Lewis    has   transcribed   these   heresies 

"^om  the  work  of  Wyclifti;,  p.  19. 
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attacked,  endeavoured  to  justify  themselves  by  the  example  of     CHAP. 

-  r  XIX 

Christ,  who  was  supported  by  the  alms  of  his  disciples  :  and  _ 
Wycliffc  replied  by  this  nice  distinction  :  that  Christ,  though  he 
received,  did  not  ask  ;  while  the  friars,  not  content  with  spon- 
taneous oflerings,  extorted  others  from  the  peojjle  by  their  im- 
portunity and  falsehoods.  This  controversy  had  no  immediate 
result :  but  it  is  mentioned  as  the  origin  of  that  violent  hostility 
to  the  friars,  which  WyclifFe  displayed  in  every  subsequent  stage 
of  his  lite. 

Archbishop  Islip  had  founded  Canterbury  hall  in  Oxford  for  He  loses  hit 
a  warden  and  eleven  scholars,  of  whom  eight  w^ere  to  be  secular  "^"  '^"^  '^ 
clergymen,  the  warden  and  three  others  to  be  monks,  taken  from 
his  own  convent  at  Christchurch.  In  1365,  by  means  Avith 
which  we  are  not  acquainted,  WyclifFe  superseded  Woodhall  the 
warden,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  founder,  expelled  both 
him  and  his  monks.  Islip  died  the  next  year :  his  successor, 
Simon  Langham,  alleging  that  the  appointment  of  WyclifFe  was 
conti-ary  to  the  charter  of  foundation,  and  had  been  obtained 
at  a  time  when  his  predecessor,  from  age  and  infirmity,  was  in- 
capable of  business,  commanded  the  new  warden  to  make  place 
for  the  old  ;  and  on  his  refusal,  sequestrated  the  revenues  of  the 
hall.  WyclifFe  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  commissioned  one  of 
the  fellows  to  prosecute  the  appeal.  After  a  tedious  process, 
judgment  was  given  against  him  :  both  he  and  his  associates 
were  expelled  in  their  turn :  and  the  king's  approbation  was  ob- 
tained to  sanction  the  whole  proceeding  ^^^.  To  his  disappoint- 
ment at  this  decision  has  been  attributed,  perhaps  rashly, 
WyclifFe's  subsequent  opposition  to  the  papal  authority. 

He  had  obtained  the  honorary  title  of  one  of  the  kine's  ehap-  obtains  pre. 

■'  z:  r     ferment 

'"  See  the  original  documents  in  Lewis,  235 — 251, 
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lains,  and  as  such  strenuously  maintained  in  the  university  the 
rights  of  the  crown  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pontiff^^^ 
His  name  stands  the  second  on  the  hst  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed "to  meet  the  papal  envoys  at  Bruges,  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  in  an  amicable  mauner  the  disputes  between  the  two 
powers  ^'^.  He  was  afterwards  preferred  to  a  prebend  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  Westbury.  He  already  possessed  the  rectory 
of  Fylingham,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Lutterworth, 
both  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

To  accept  of  preferment  was  so  contrary  to  the  principles 
which  he  afterwards  taught,  that  it  is  probable  he  had  not  yet 
determined  to  embrace  the  profession  of  a  reformer.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  imitated  in  his  man- 
ner of  life  the  austerity  of  the  men,  whom  he  so  warmi}- 
opposed.  He  always  went  barefoot,  and  was  clad  in  a  gown  of 
the  coarsest  russet  ^^^.  By  degrees  he  diverted  his  invectives 
from  the  friars  to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.  The  pope,  the 
bishops,  the  rectors  and  curates,  smarted  successively  under  the 
lash.  Every  clergyman  was  bound,  he  contended,  to  imitate 
the  Saviour  in  poverty  as  well  as  virtue.  But  clerks  posses- 
sioners,  so  he  termed  the  beneficed  clergy,  did  not  imitate  the 
poverty  of  Christ.  "  They  were  choked  with  the  tallow  ot 
"  worldly  goods,  and  consequently  were  hypocrites  and  anti- 
"  christs  ^^''."  By  falling  into  sin,  they  became  traitors  to 
their  God :    and   of  course   forfeited   the   emoluments  of  their 


'"  His  "  determination"  on  the  census  de-  that  dominion   is   founded  in  grace,  and  that 

manded    by  the  pope  is  published  by  Lewis,  the  clergy  ought  not  to  possess  temporal  poa- 

p.  36  i.     It  does  more  honour  to  his  loyally  sessions. 
as  a  subject,  than  to  his  abilities  as  a  scholar  '"  Rym.  vii.  41. 

•r  a  divine.     It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  con-  '"'  Lei.  Col.  iii.  409. 

taining   the   germ   of  those  doctrines,  which  '"  MS.    of   Prelates,  c.   40,  apud   Lewis, 

afterwards  involved  him  in  so  much  trouble :  37. 
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cures.     In  such  cases  it  became  the  duty  of  laymen  under  pain     chap. 
of  damnation  to  withhold  iVoni  them  their  tithes,  and  to  take  ' 


from  them  their  possessions  ^^.  To  disseminate  these  and  simi- 
lar principles,  he  collected  a  body  of  fanatics,  whom  he  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  "  poor  priests."  They  were  clad  like 
himself,  professed  their  determination  never  to  accept  of  any 
benefice  ^^^,  and  undertook  to  exercise  the  calling  of  itinerant 
preachers  without  the  licence,  and  even  in  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  bishops. 

The  coarseness  of  Wycliffe's  invectives,  and  the  refractory  Ts  called  be- 

•'  _  "^     fore  the  pn- 

conduct  of  his  poor  priests,  soon  became  subjects  of  astonishment  mate. 
and  complaint.  In  the  last  year  of  Edward,  while  the  parlia- 
ment was  sitting,  he  was  summoned  to  answer  in  St.  Paul's 
before  the  primate  and  the  bishop  of  London.  He  obeyed  ;  but 
made  his  appearance  between  the  two  most  powerful  subjects  in 
England,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Percy  the  lord  mareschal. 
Their  object  was  to  intimidate  his  opponents  :  and  the  attempt 
was  begun  by  Lancaster,  who  ordered  a  chair  to  be  given  to 
Wycliffe.  Courtney  the  bishop  of  London,  replied  that  it  was 
not  customary  for  the  accused  to  sit  in  the  presence,  and  without 
the  permission,  of  his  judges.  A  vehement  altercation  ensued  : 
and  the  language  of  Lancaster  grew  so  abusive,  that  the  popu- 
lace rose  in  defence  of  their  bishop,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
his  interference,  would  have  offered  violence  to  his  reviler. 
Though  the  duke  escaped  with  his  life,  his  palace  of  the  Savoy 
was  pillaged  in  the  tumult,  which  has  been  already  described. 
Wycliffe  found   it  necessary  to  make  the  best  apology  in  his  And  repn- 

'"  Ibid.  p.  266.  benefices  are  three  :  1 .  The  dread  of  simony. 

'^  Wals.  192.     Cent.  Murim.  136.    Wy-  2.  The  danger  of  mispending  the  revenues, 

cliffe  wrote   a  treatise  entitled,    "  Why  poor  which  belong  to  the   poor.     3.  The  hope  of 

"  Priests  have  no  Benefice."     It  is  published  doing  more  good  by  moving  from  place  to 

by  Lewis,  p.  287.      The  reasons  for  refusing  place. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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XIX 

and  an  order  to  be  silent  for  the  future  on  those  subjects,  which 

had  given  so  much  cause  for  complaint^"". 

1377.  In  a  few  days  the  king  expired  :   the  sequel  of  Wycliffe's 

June  21.     jjigtory  will  be  related  under  the  reign  of  the  next  monarch, 

*»  Wals.  191.     Cont  Murim.  137.     Lei.     Fuller,  135. 
Coll.   i.  183.   iii.   379.       Harps&eld,    683. 
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CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


EMPmORS  OF  GERMANY. 

Charles  IV 1378. 

WlNCESLAUS. 


KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND.  (      EINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

Robert  II.  .,1390. 
Robert  III. 


Charles  V.  1380. 
Charles  VI. 


KrNGS  OF  SPAIN. 

Henry  II...  1379. 

John  1 1390. 

Henry  III. 


POPF..S. 

Gregory  XI...  1378. 

Urban  VI 1389. 

Boniface  IX. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  KINGDOM  DURING  THE  MINORITY  —  INSUR- 
RECTION  AND  EXCESSES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  —  WYCLIFFE  —  HIS 
DEA.TH  AND  DOCTRINES  —  INVASION  OF  SCOTLAND  —  PROSECU- 
TION OF  MINISTERS  — ASCENDANCY  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  GLOUCES- 
TER—EXECUTION OF  THE  KING'S  FRIENDS  —  RICHARD  RECOVERS 
HIS  AUTHORITY— STATUTES  OF  PRO  VISORS  —  THE  KING  GOES  TO 
IRELAND  —  ATTAINDER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER  AND  HIS 
ADHERENTS— JUDGMENT  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  HEREFORD  AND  NOR- 
FOLK —  ILLEGAL  CONDUCT  OF  RICHARD— HE  GOES  TO  IRELAND- 
HENRY  OF  LANCASTER  REBELS  — KING  MADE  PRISONER  AND 
DEPOSED  — HENRY  CLAIMS  THE  CROWN. 

While  Edward  yet  lay  on  his  death  bed,  a  deputation  of    chap. 
the  citizens  of  London  waited  on  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  the        xx. 
son  and  heir  of  the  black  prince.     They  offered  their  hves  and  . 

fortunes  in  support  of  his  ridit  to  the  crown,  advised  him  to  R^cbard."" 

1377. 


Y  2 


iuue  2U 
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His  corona- 
tion. 


July  16. 


leave  Shene,  and  to  select  the  Toner  for  his  residence,  and  soH- 
_  cited  his  mediation  to  reconcile  them  with  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Lancaster.  The  young  prince  (he  was  in  his  eleventh  year) 
was  instructed  to  receive  them  graciously,  and  to  sio-nity  his 
assent  to  their  petitions.  The  same  day  his  grandfather  died  ; 
and  the  next  afternoon  Richard  made  his  entry  into  the 
capital.  Triumphal  arches  had  been  erected :  pageants  were 
exhibited  :  and  conduits  running  with  wine  displayed  the  wealth 
of  the  citizens,  and  exhilarated  the  loyalty  of  the  populace  \ 

Three  weeks  were  employed  in  performing  the  obsequies  of 
the  late,  and  preparing  for  the  coronation  of  the  new,  king. 
On  the  appointed  day  Richard  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  at- 
tended at  the  matins  and  mass  in  his  private  chappl  at  AVest- 
minster.  The  procession  assembled  in  the  great  hall,  the  passage 
from  which  to  the  abbey-church  had  been  covered  with  scarlet 
cloth.  The  clergy,  abbots,  and  prelates,  led  the  way  :  they  were 
followed  by  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  :  and  last  of  all  came 
the  young  prince  under  a  canopy  of  blue  silk,  borne  on  spears 
of  silver  by  the  barons  of  the  cinque  ports.  While  the  litany 
was  chanted  by  the  choir,  Richard  lay  prostrate  before  the 
altar,  whence  he  was  conducted  to  his  throne  on  a  platform 
raised  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  the 
usual  oath,  the  archbishop,  accompanied  by  the  mareschal, 
successively  explained  its  obligations  to  the  people  from  the  four 
sides  of  the  platform,  and  inquired  whether  they  were  willing  to 


'  I  will  mention  one  of  these  pageants  that 
the  reader  may  form  s'ome  idea  of  tlie  taste  of 
our  ancestors.  In  ihe  market  of  ('heapside 
was  erected  a  building  in  the  form  of  a  casile, 
out  of  which  ran  two  streams  of  wine.  On  its 
four  turrets  were  placed  four  girls,  dressed  in 
white,  and  of  the  same  age  with  llie  kijig. 
As  he  approached,  they  blew  towards  liiin 
imall  shreds  of  gold-leiif :  then  sliowercd  upon 


him  florins  made  of  paper,  and  coming  down 
helped  liim  and  his  attendants  to  wine  out  of 
cups  of  gold.  To  (conclude  the  exhibition, 
an  angel  descended  from  the  summit  of  tlie 
castle,  and  oflirod  to  the  kinga  golden  ciown. 
Every  street  exhibited  some  pageant  or  de- 
vice :  but  the  merchants  of  Cheapside  obtained 
the  praise  of  superior  ingenuity.  Wals.  194, 
195. 
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have  the  young  prince  for  their  king.     Their  assent  was  given  in      chap. 
loud  acclamations  :  and  Richard  was  anointed,  crowned,  and 


invested  with  the  different  insignia  of  the  royal  dignity.  A 
solemn  mass  followed  :  at  the  offertory  he  descended  to  present 
on  the  altar  bread  and  wine  and  a  mark  of  gold  :  and  returning 
to  his  throne,  received  the  homage  of  his  uncles,  and  the  earls 
and  barons.  As  soon  as  he  had  communicated,  the  young  king, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  his  own 
apartment :  but  after  a  short  repose  was  again  summoned  to 
the  great  hall,  where  he  created  four  earls  and  nine  knights, 
and  partook  of  a  splendid  but  tunmltuous  banquet.  The  day 
was  concluded  with  balls,  minstrelsies,  and  the  usual  festivities 
of  the  age  ^. 

The  next   morning   the   prelates   and    barons   held    a   great  Councilor 

1         ■  .      ,  ,       .  regency. 

council  to  arrange  the  form  of  the  new  government  during  the  July  n. 
minority  of  the  king,  and  chose  "  in  aid  of  the  chancellor  and 
"  treasurer"  twelve  permanent  counsellors,  two  bishops,  two  earls, 
two  barons,  two  bannerets,  and  four  knights.  The  ascendancy 
which  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  possessed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  reign,  his  wealth  and  power,  and  his  known  ambition,  had 
created  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  he  would  snatch  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  place  the  crown  on  his  own  head.  To  the  surprise  of 
his  enemies  he  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  formation  of  the 
council,  and  retired  with  his  suite  to  his  castle  of  Kenilworth. 
But  though  he  was  thus  apparently  excluded  from  the  adminis- 
tration, in  common  with  his  brothers,  the  new  earls  of  Cambridge 
and  Buckingham,  he  had  been  careful  to  procure  places  in  the 

'  Walsingham  has  preserved  the  whole  or-  the  lord   steward,  constable,  and  mareschal, 

der   of   the  coronation    (193 — 198).       The  rode  vip  and  down  the  hall  on  their  chargers 

duke  of  Lancaster  commanded  it  to  been-  to  mainlaiii  order.     Wals.  197.     The  claims 

rolled.     Rym.   ii.    159.      Sir  John  Dymock  to  the  different   offices  on  this  occasion  may 

attended  as  champion  with  his  two  esquires  :  be  seen  in  Lei.  Coll.  i.  253. 

4 
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CHAP,      council  for  several   of  his   creatures,  whose  appointment  kept 
'       alive  the  jealousy  of  his  opponents,  and  gave  rise  to  many  specious 
but  perhaps  unfounded  reports  ^ 
Transactions        It  was  the  misfortuuc  of  the  new  king  to  find  himself,  at  the 

in  parliament.  />  i  •  •  •  i        i   . 

very  commencement  ot  his  reign,  involved  in  an  expensive  war. 
The  truce  between  England  and  France  had  expired  before  the 
death  of  Edward  :  and  Charles  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  re- 
new hostilities,  and  add  to  his  former  conquests.  His  fleets 
insulted  the  English  coasts  :  the  isle  of  Wight  was  plundered  : 
the  town  of  Hastings  was  burnt :  and  though  the  enemy  had 
been  repulsed  from  Southampton  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the 
maritime  towns  were  continually  exposed  to  their  visits,  and  the 
merchants  were  impoverished  by  the  interruption  of  commerce. 
In  these  expeditions  the  French  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the 
Spaniards,  whose  hostility  had  been  embittered  by  the  impolitic 
pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  right  of  his  wife  to  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon.  With  an  exhausted  treasury  it  was 
impossible  for  the  new  government  to  oppose  the  enemy  on  the 
sea,  or  to  check  his  progress  by  land  :  the  king  summoned  par- 
liament after  parliament  to  demand  the  aid  of  his  people  :  and 
these  assemblies,  imitating  those  of  the  last  reign,  accompanied 
every  grant  with  petitions,  which  procured  the  confirmation  of 
the  statutes  already  enacted,  and  led  to  the  acquisition  of  new 
and  valuable  privileges,  still  enjoyed  by  the  house  of  commons  at 
the  present  day. 

Richard's  first  parliament  shewed  how  low  the  influence  of 

the   duke  of  Lancaster  had    declined.      The  majority    in    the 

commons  consisted  of   the  members   who   had  been    arrayed 

Oct.  13.      against  him  in  1376  :  and  the  new  speaker  was  sir  Peter  de  la 

'  Rym.  vii.  162.     Wals.  198.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  386. 
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Mare,  the  very  man  whom  he  had  imprisoned  on  account  of  his     chap. 

activity  on  that  occasion.    The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  opened  ' 

the  session  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  recommended  Richard  to 
the  affection  of  his  people,  because  he  was  not  an  elected  king,  but 
the  true  heir  and  representative  of  their  former  monarchs ;  returned 
them  thanks  for  the  attention  which  they  had  always  paid  to  his 
interests,  since  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  requested  their  advice 
how  the  enemies  of  the  realm  might  be  effectually  opposed  with 
the  least  burthen  to  the  nation,  and  the  greatest  honour  to  the  new 
sovereign.  Tlie  commons  replied  that  they  could  not  venture  to 
answer  of  themselves  so  important  a  question,  and  solicited  the 
aid  of  twelve  peers,  with  "  my  lord  of  Spain"  (the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster) at  their  head.  The  moment  Richard  had  signified  his 
assent,  the  duke  arose,  bent  his  knee  to  the  king,  and  alluding  to 
the  reports  which  had  been  circulated,  said :  that  the  commons 
had  no  claim  on  him  for  advice.  They  had  charged  him  with 
that  which  amounted  to  treason.  Though  he  might  be  un- 
worthy, he  was  still  the  son  of  a  king,  and  one  of  the  first  lords 
in  the  realm :  nor  would  he  sit  down  under  the  imputation,  or 
apply  to  any  business,  till  his  character  had  been  cleared.  The 
blood  which  flowed  in  his  veins,  was  the  blood  of  men,  who  had 
been  renowned  for  their  faith  and  loyalt3\  There  had  never 
been  a  traitor  among  his  ancestors  of  either  line,  nor  would  he 
be  the  first  to  sully  the  fair  lame  of  two  noble  families.  Mar- 
vellous indeed  it  would  be,  if,  bound  as  he  was  by, nature  to  be 
loyal,  and  with  more  to  lose  by  treason  than  any  other  man  in 
the  kingdom,  he  should  still  be  a  traitor.  Let  then  his  accusers 
come  forth.  He  was  ready  to  meet  them,  as  if  he  were  the 
poorest  knight,  either  in  single  combat,  or  in  any  other  way  that 
the  king  and  his  peers  might  award  *. 

*  This  speech  is  entered  on  the  rolls,  probably  at  the  demand  of  the  duke.     Rot.  Pari.  iii. 
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CHAP.  This  speech  created  a  considerable  ferment.     The  prelates  and 

XX 
____^^__  lords  arose  together,  surrounded  the  duke,  and  entreated  him  to 

be  pacified,  "  for  no  mortal  living  would  give  credit  to  such  im- 
"  putation."  The  commons  then  came  and  protested  their  belief  of 
his  innocence,  and  in  proof  of  their  sincerity,  referred  to  the  choice 
■  which  they  had  previously  made  of  Lancaster  himself  to  be  their 
principal  counsellor.  At  last  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
consented  to  forget  all  that  was  past,  and  declared  that  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  the' enactment  of  a  severe  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  inventors  and  propagators  of  similar  falsehoods^. 
Demands  of        After  this  pacificatiou  the  commons,  having  presented  several 

the  commons.  '  _  » 

petitions,  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  to  return  on  an  ap- 
pointed day  to  receive  the  answers  of  the  king  and  the  lords.  In 
one  point,  and  that  of  great  importance,  they  proved  successful. 
Two  citizens,  John  Philpot  and  William  Walworth,  merchants 
of  London,  were  appointed  treasurers  to  receive  the  monies 
arising  from  the  new  aid,  of  two  tenths  on  the  towns,  and  two 
fifteenths  on  the  counties,  and  to  employ  them  solely  in  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  another  point  their  wishes 
were  but  partially  gratified.  They  had  petitioned  that  eight 
new  counsellors,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  chief  justices, 
and  all  the  individuals  admitted  near  the  king's  person, 
should  be  named  by  the  lords,  and  certified  to  the  commons  in 
parliament.  The  lords  appointed  a  new  council  of  nine  mem- 
bers to  continue  in  office  one  year,  to  whom  were  added  eight 
others  according  to  the  request  of  the  commons;  reserved  to 
themselves  the  nomination  of  the  chancellor,  chamberlain,  and 
steward  of  the  household  during  the  minority  :  but  left  to  the 
king  himself  tlic  selection  of  his  other  companions  and  servants. 

» Ibid. 
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To  a  third  request  that  "  a  parliament  might  be  holden  once      CHAP. 
"  every  year  at  a  convenient  place,  to  redress  delays  in  actions  ' 


*'  at  law,  and  to  decide  finally  those  cases  in  which  the  judges 
"  differed  in  opinion,"  it  was  replied,  that  the  existing  statutes 
should  be  put  in  execution,  and  the  place  of  meeting  be  deter- 
mined by  the  king*". 

Before  the  close  of  the  session  Alice  Ferrers  was  abandoned  Ju<igmentof 

Alice  Perrers. 

by  her  former  patron  to  the  resentment  of  the  commons.  She  Nov.  22. 
■was  arraigned  before  the  peers  on  the  act  passed  the  last  year,  to 
prohibit  temale^  from  solicitmg  causes  in  the  king's  courts  for 
hire  or  reward  :  and  was  accused  of  having  procured  from  the  de- 
ceased monarch  the  revocation  of  sir  Nicholas  Dagworth's  appoint- 
ment to  an  office  in  Ireland,  and  a  full  pardon  for  Richard  Lyons, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  several  misdemeanors  at  the  prose- 
cution of  the  commons  in  parliament.  The  prelates  and  lords 
resolved  that  she  should  be  tried  by  a  jury,  before  a  committee 
of  the  house,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  four  earls. 
She  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  banishment,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  all  her  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels ''. 

The  hopes  of  the  nation  had  been  raised  by  the  promises,  Events  of  the 
they  were  afterwards  depressed  by  the  inactivity,  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster.     That  prince,    who  had    received    the  whole  of 

^  Rot.  Pari.    iii.    6,  7.    16.     During  these  the  best   acquainted   with  the  guilt  or  inno- 

proceedings  the  lords  appear  to  have  acted  on  cence  of  the  prisoner.     In  the  present  case  it 

the  principle,  that  by  the  minority  of  the  king,  consisted    of  sixteen  knights   and  esquires  of 

the  right  of  providing  for  the  government  had  the   late   king's  household,    who   from    their 

devolved  upon  themselves.  situation   had  been   in  the  habit  of  witnessing 

'  Ibid.  12 — 14.   In  this  trial  there  occurred  the  conduct  of  Perrers.     2.  When  judgment 

much,  which  is  very  repugnant  to  our  present  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  it  was  observed 

notions  and  practice.      1.   Not  only  were  the  that  the  punishment  in  the  late  act  extended 

depositions  of  the  witnesses  very  unsatisfac-  only  to  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels, 

tory,  but  six  of  the  jury  were  examined  against  not  of  lands  and  tenements.     To  get  over  the 

the  accused    It  should,  however,  be  observed,  difficulty,  the    lords  who  had  concurred  in 

that  tins  was  consistent  with  the  ancient  prac-  passing  that  act,  declared  that  it  had  always 

tice,  wh'i-h  .'^clicled  the  jury  from  the  persons  been  their    intention    to  include    lands  and 

supposed  to  be,  from  their  own  knowledge,  tenements.     Ibid. 

VOL.    III.  Z 
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CHAP,     the  last   subsidy,   conducted  an  army  to   Bretagne,  besieged 
^^^_^  the  town  of  St.  Malo,  lay  during  several  weeks  before  the  walls, 


1378.       ^^^  then  returned  to  England  without  fighting  the  enemy,  or 
August,     achieving  a  single  conquest.     The  Scots  at  the  same  time  violated 
the  truce,  burnt  Roxburgh,  and  surprised  Berwick,  which  was 
soon  recovered  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland.     Several  petty 
engagements  were  fought  at  sea :    but  the  commanders    that 
chiefly   distinguished  themselves'  on  either  side,  proved  to  be 
private  adventurers ;    Mercer,    a  Scot,  who  with  a   few   ships 
scoured   the    German   ocean,  and  carried  off   a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen   from    the  port   of  Scarborough ;    and  Philpot,    the 
citizen  af  London,  who,  equipping  a  small  squadron  at  his  own 
charge,  fell  in  with  Mercer,  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  took 
him  prisoner,  and   captured  sixteen  Spanish  vessels.     Philpot 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  his  fellow  citizens ;  but  Avas 
severely  reprimanded  by  the  council,  for  having  presumed  to  levy 
war  without  the  royal  permission  ^. 
me°nT ''"'"*        The  uext  parliament luct  at  Gloucester,  at  a  time  when  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  soured  by  taxation  and  disappointment. 
On  the  introduction  of  the  commons  into  the  royal  presence,  their 
speaker,  sir  James  Pickering,  having  craved  the  king's  indul- 
gence, if  he  should  say  any  thing  displeasing  to  him  or  the  lords, 
detailed  their  objections  to  the  grant  of  a  new  subsidy,  which 
were  answered  by  sir  Richard  le  Scroop,  the   steward   of  the 
household.     Emboldened  by  their  success  in  the  last  year,  they 
noAV  rc{[uested   permission   to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  trea- 
surers, which  was  granted  as  a  matter  of  favour  but  not  of 
right,  with  a  protestation  that  it  should  not  hereafter  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent.      They  next  petitioned  for  a  copy  of  the 

•\Vals.211. 


Oct.  20. 
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enrolment  of  the  tenths  and  fifteenths,  that  they  mieht  learn  in     chap. 

XX 
what  manner  they  had  been  raised :  and  this  was  also  granted, 


with  an  observation  that  it  proceeded  from  the  king's  good 
pleasure,  and  not  in  consequence  of  their  request.  Lastly,  they 
demaiTded  that  six  peers  and  prelates  should  be  sent  to  their 
chamber  to  give  them  advice :  but  the  lords  refused,  declaring 
that  they  would  revert  to  the  ancient  custom  of  appointing  a 
committee  of  their  members  to  consult  in  private  with  a  com- 
mittee similarly  appointed  by  the  other  house.  Though  the 
commons  were  repeatedly  urged  to  the  dispatch  of  business,  and 
told  that  by  their  delay  they  added  to  the  burthen  of  those, 
who  had  to  pay  their  expenses,  they  proceeded  leisurely  and 
with  much  deliberation.  On  inquiry,  however,  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  subsidy  had  been  impartially  assessed,  and 
lawfully  expended :  their  objections  were  silenced ;  and  a  new 
aid  by  an  additional  impost  on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  skins,  was 
cheerfully  granted  ^ 

During;  the  war  in  Bretagne  the  French  had  successively  ob-  Expedition  to 

*  .  .  lireUgne. 

tained  possession  of  every  fortress,  with  the  exception  of  Brest, 
which  the  duke,  John  de  Montfort,  had  surrendered  to  Richard 
in  exchange  for  a  competent  estate  in  England.  Charles,  flat- 
tering himself  that  he  was  secure  of  his  conquest,  by  a  definitive 
judgment  annexed  the  dutchy  to  the  French  crown  :  a  precipi- 
tate and  injudicious  measure,  which  instantly  awakened  all  the 
national  prejudices  of  the  Bretons.  They  combined  to  assert 
their  independence :  recalled  their  duke,  expelled  the  French, 
and  earnestly  solicited  assistance  from  England.  The  first  ex- 
pedition under  sir  John  Arundel  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  in 
which  the  general  and   the  greater  part  of  the  men  at  arms 

»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  34.  38. 
7.   2 
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CHAP,      perished.     A  second  army  was  raised,  and  placed  under  the 
_  command   of  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  the  king's  uncle.      He 


Apr.  25. 


crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  directed  his  march  through  the 
heart  of  France,  and  was  permitted  to  advance  without  oppo- 
sition according  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  enemy.  But  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  borders  of  Bretagne,  another,  and  not 
less  singular,  revolution  had  happened.  Charles  died  :  the  Bre- 
tons transferred  their  jealousy  from  the  French  to  their  allies ; 
and  Montfort,  after  balancing  long  between  the  two  parties, 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  and  made  his  peace  with 
the  regency,  which  governed  France  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  VI.  The  earl  spent  the  winter  in  Bretagne :  and  at  the 
return  of  spring  was  happy  to  escape  with  his  army  from  the 
perfidy  and  hostility  of  the  natives  ^^. 
New  taxes.  Necessity  again  compelled   the  administration  to  solicit  an 

aid  from  the  parliament.  The  taxes  lately  imposed  had  been 
unproductive:  and  the  jewels  of  the  crown  had  been  pawned  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  late  expedition.  These  frequent 
appeals  to  the  generosity  of  the  nation  confirmed  that  controul, 
which  the  house  of  commons  had  lately  assumed  over  the  public 
monies.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  petition  for  the  accounts 
1370.  of  the  treasury  :  they  were  now  offered  spontaneously :  and  in 
return  was  granted  a  capitation  tax  graduated  according  to  each 
person's  rauk  and  estate".     It  had  been  calculated  to  produce 

'"  Froiss.    xxvii.    xxxiii — xlviiii.     Muriin.  3.  An  earl,  earl's  widow,  and  the 

Cent.  148,  149.  mayor  of  London. . ; 4     0    0 

"  Uot.  Pari.  iii.  66,  57,  58.  As  the  scale  4.  A  baron,  banneret,  kniglit  equal 
is  curious,  I  shall  subjoin  an  abridgment  of  it.  in  estate  to   a  banneret,  their 

£    s.     d.  widows,  the  aldermen  of  Lon- 

1.  The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  don,  mayors  of  great  towns, 
Bretagne  were  rated  at 6   13     4  sergeants  at  haw,  and  great  ap- 

2.  The  justices  of  the  king's  bench  prentices  of  the  law 2     0     0 

and    connnon  pleas,   and    the  5.  A  knight,  esquire  who  ought  to 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  5    0    0  be  a  knight,  their  widows,  ap- 
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above  fifty  thousand  pounds,  but  fell  short  of  half  that  sum  :     chap. 


plaints.  They  required  that  the  council  should  be  dismissed, 
that  the  king  should  govern  with  the  aid  of  his  usual  officers,  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  chamberlain  and 
steward  of  the  household,  and  that  these  ministers  should  be 
chosen  in  parliament.  All  their  petitions  were  granted  :  even 
a  committee  of  finance,  consisting  of  lords  and  commoners,  was 
appointed  with  powers  to  inquire  into  the  expenses  of  the  royal 
household,  and  of  the  offices  of  government:  and  into  this  com- 
mittee were  introduced,  by  a  condescension  hitherto  unknown, 
three  representatives  of  the  cities,  two  of  them  aldermen  of 
London,  and  one  an  alderman  of  York.  Mollified  by  so  many 
concessions,  they  voted  a  tenth  and  a  half  within  the  cities  and 
boroughs,  a  fifteenth  and  a  half  without ^^.  Yet  these  grants  did 
not  prove  sufficient  to  cover  the  current  expenses  of  the  year  : 
and  when  the  chancellor,  a  few  months  later,  informed  them  that 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  were  requisite  to 
liquidate  the  debt  of  the  nation,  they  pronounced  the  demand 

prentices  who  followed  the  law,  taxing  themselves,  adopted  a  similar  rate, 

jurats  of  great  towns,  and  great  £    s.     d. 

merchants 1     0     0      Archbishops  paid 6    13     4 

6.  Sufficient  merchants 0  13  4      Bishops  and  other  spiritual  peers. .   4     0     0 

7.  Esquires,  their  widows,  the  wi-  All  havingbenefices  above  the  yearly 

dows  of  sufficient  merchants,  value  of  £200 2     0     0 

attornies   at  law 0     6     8      From  £100  to  £200 1    10     0 

8.  Others  of  less  estate  in  proper-  From  £66  13s.  4d.  to  £100  , . . .    10     0 

tion 0  3  4      From  £40  to  £66   13s.  4d 0  13     4 

or..    0  2  0      From  £20  to  £40 0   10     0 

or..  0  1  0      From  £10  to  £20 0     5     0 

9.  Each  married  labourer  for  him-  All  other  clergymen 0     2     0 

self  and  wife 0  0  4  Monks  and  nuns  paid  per  head,  according 

10.  Single    men    and    women    not  to  the  value  of  the  houses  to  which  they  be- 

mendicants, 0     0     4  longed,  40d.,  or  20d.,  or  12d.,  or  4d.    Wilk. 

Rot.  Pari.  iii.  57,  58.  Con.  iii.  141,  142. 

The  clergy,  who  possessed  the   right  of  "  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  73,  74,  75. 


XX. 


and  to  supply  the  deficiency  a  new   demand  was  made  upon 
parliament.      The  commons  vented   their  discontent   in   com-       laao. 


Jan.  16. 


Nov.  6. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


Dec,  6. 


Ferment 
amoiis;  the 
people.    - 


"  outrageous  and  insupportable/'  and  prayed  the  king  and  the 
.  lords  to  fix  on  a  lower  sum,  and  point  out  the  least  oppressive 
mode  by  which  it  could  be  raised.  Three  plans  were  offered  to 
their  choice :  a  capitation  tax,  or  a  duty  oii  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise throughout  the  realm,  or  the  imposition  of  a  tenth  or 
fifteenth  after  the  ancient  manner.  A  long  debate  ensued.  The 
commons  proposed  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
the  eapitation  tax,  of  which  two  thirds  shouitl  be  paid  by  the 
laity,  one  third  by  the  clergy :  but  the  clergy  replied,  that  they 
would  admit  of  no  invasion  of  their  rights  ;  they  had  always 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  taxing  themselves,  and  would  carefully 
preserve  it.  Let  others  perform  their  own  duty,  and  they  would 
perform  theirs.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  impose  a  tax  of  three 
groats  per  head  on  every  male  and  female  of  fifteen  years  of 
age  :  but  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  it  was  provided,  that  in  the 
cities  and  towns  the  aggregate  amount  should  be  divided  among 
the  inhabitants  according  to  their  abilities,  so  that  no  individual 
should  pay  less  than  one  groat,  or  more  than  sixty  groats  for 
himself  and  his  wife ".  The  parliament  was  immediately  dis- 
missed :  but  the  collection  of  the  tax  gave  occasion  to  an  insur- 
rection, which  threatened  the  life  of  the  king,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  government. 

At  this  period  a  secret  ferment  seems  to  have  pervaded  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  many  nations  of  Europe.  Men  were  no 
longer  willing  to  submit  to  the  impositions  of  their  rulers,  or  to 
wear  the  chains,  which  had  been  thrown  round  the  necks  of  their 
fathers  by  a  warlike  and  haughty  aristocracy.     We  may  trace 


"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  88—90.  The  clergy  in 
convocation  granted  a  similar  tax  of  6s.  8d. 
from  all  prelates,  priests  both  regular  and 
secular,  and  nuns,  and  of  one  shilling  from  all 
deacons  and  inferior  clerks.     Cone.  iii.  150. 


I  observe  that  the  commons  assert  on  (liis 
occasion  that  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  amount- 
ed to  one  half  of  that  of  the  laity.  Rot. 
Pari.  iii.  90. 
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this  awakening  spirit  of  independence  to  a  variety  of  causes,     CHAp. 
operating  in  the  same  direction  :  to  the  progressive  improvement  _______ 

of  society,  the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  increasing 
pressure  of  taxation,  and  above  all  to  the  numerous  and  lasting 
wars  by  which  Europe  had  lately  been  convulsed.     Necessity 
had  often  compelled  both  the  sovereigns  and  nobles  to  court  the 
good  will  of  the  people  :  the  burghers  in  the  towns,  and  inferior 
tenants  in  the  country  had  learned  from  the  repeated  demands 
made  upon  them,  to  form  notions  of  their  own  importance :  and 
the  archers  and  foot  soldiers,  who  had  served  for  years  in  the 
wars,  were,  at  their  return  home,  unwilling  to  sit  down  in  the 
humble  station  of  bondsmen  to  their  former  lords.     In  Flanders 
the  commons  had  risen  against  their  count  Louis,  and  had  driven 
him  out  of  his  dominions ;  in  France  the   populace  had   taken 
possession  of  Paris  and  Rouen,  and  massacred  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue  :  and  in  England  the  villeins  had  formed  associa- 
tions in  defence  of  their  freedom,  and  refused  the  services  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  law  and  custom.     In  the  first  year 
of  Richard's    reign    a    complaint    had    been    laid    before  par- 
liament, that  in  many  districts   the  tenants   in    villenage  had 
purchased   exemplifications  out  of  the  domesday  book  in  the 
king's  court,  and  under  a  false  interpretation  of  that  record  had 
pretended  to  be  discharged  of  all  manner  of  servitude  both  as  to 
their  bodies  and  their  tenures,  and  would  not  suffer  the  officers 
of  their  lords,  either  to  levy  distress,  or  to  do  justice  upon  them. 
It  was  in  vain  that  such  exemplifications  Avere  declared  of  no 
force,  and  that  commissions  were  ordered  for  the  punishment  of 
the  rebellious.     The  villeins  by  their  union   and  perseverance 
contrived  to  intimidate  their  lords,  and  set  at  defiance  the  seve- 
rity of  the  law  ^*.     To  this  resistance  they  were  encouraged  by 

"  Rot.  Pari,  iii.  21.  46. 
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CHAP,  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  that  the  right  of  pro- 
____^^__  party  was  founded  in  grace,  and  that  no  man,  who  was  by  sin 
a  traitor  to  his  God,  could  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  others  : 
at  the  same  time  itinerant  preachers  sedulously  inculcated  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  the  tyranny  of  artificial  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  the  poorer  classes,  still  smarting  under  the  exac- 
tions of  the  late  reign,  were  by  the  imposition  of  the  new  tax, 
wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  madness.  Thus  the  materials  had  been 
prepared  :  it  required  but  a  spark  to  set  the  whole  country  in 
a  blaze. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  receipts  at  the  treasury  would 
fall  short  of  the  expected  amount :  and.  commissions  were  issued 
to  different  persons  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  collectors, 
and  compel  payment  from  those  who  had  been  favoured  or  over- 
looked. One  of  these  commissioners,  Thomas  de  Bampton,  sate 
At  Brentford,  at  Brcutford  iu  Esscx :  but  the  men  of  Fobbings  refused  to  answer 
before  him,  and  when  the  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
attempted  to  punish  their  contumacy,  they  compelled  him  to  flee, 
murdered  the  jurors  and  clerks  of  the  commission,  and  carrying 
their  heads  upon  poles,  claimed  the  support  of  the  nearest  town- 
ships. In  a  few  days  all  the  commons  of  Essex  were  in  a  ^tate  of 
insurrection,  under  the  command  of  a  profligate  priest,  who  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Jack  Straw. 

The  men  of  Kent  were  not  long  behind  their  neighbours  in 
Essex.  At  Dartford  one  of  the  collectors  had  demanded  the 
tax  for  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  tyler.  Her  mother  main- 
tained that  she  was  under  the  age  recjuired  by  the  statute :  and 
as  the  officer  was  proceeding  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  an  in- 
decent exposure  of  her  person,  her  father,  who  was  just  returned 
from  work,  with  a  stroke  of  his  hammer  beat  out  the  offender's 
brains.     His  courage  was  applauded  by  his  neighbours.     They 


Dartford, 
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swore  that  tlicv  would  protect  him  froni   punishment,  and  by      C"HAP. 

■    .  .  •    XX 

threats  and  promises  secured  the  cooperation  of  all  the  villages  in  ' 


the  western  division  of  Kent. 

A  third  party  of  insurgents  was  formed  by  the  men  of  Graves-  And  Cravcs- 
end,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  sir  Simon   Burley.     He  had 
claimed  one  of  the  burgers  as  his  bondsman,  refused  to  grant 
him  his  freedom  at  a  less  price  than  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Rochester.     AVith  the  aid  of 
a  body  of  insurgents  from  Essex  the  castle  was  taken,  and  the 
captive  liberated.     At  Maidstone  they  appointed  Wat  the  tyler 
of  that  town  leader  of  the  commons  of  Kent,  and  took  away 
with  them  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  name  of  John  Ball,  who 
for  his  seditious  and  heterodox  harangues  had  been  confined 
by  order   of  the   archbishop  ^■\     The  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Canterbury  were  compelled  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  good  cause : 
several  of  the  citizens  were  slain :  and  five  hundred  joined  them 
in  their  intended  march  towards  London.     When  they  reached 
Blackheath  their  numbers  are  said   to  have  amounted   to  one     ju„e  ^^ 
hundred   thousand  mer      To  this  lawless  and  tumultuous  mul-germonof 
titudc  Ball  was  appointed  preacher,  and  assumed  for  the  text  of '''^''"  ^*"' 
his  first  sermon,  the  following  lines  : 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

"  For  these  different  particulars  see  Knygh-  who  died  in  1566.  By  that  prelate,  and  his 
ton,  2633.  Watsingham,  247,  and  Stowe,  successors  Langham  and  Sudbury,  and  by 
283,  284.  Some  writers  have  described  Ball  several  bishops,  he  had  been  repeatedly  ex- 
as  one  of  WyclifFe's  disciples.  That  he  was  communicated  for  preaching  "  errors,  and 
an  itinerant  preacher,  and  that  he  declaimed  "  schisms,  and  scandals  against  the  pope,  the 
with  equal  vehemence  against  the  clergy,  is  "  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy."  See 
certain.  But  he  was  rather  the  precursor,  as  Wilkins,  Cone.  iii.  64.  152.  When,  how- 
he  is  styled  by  Knyghton  (2644.  2655),  than  ever,  Wycliffe  began  to  dogmatize,  he  adopted 
the  follower  of  Wycliffe.  For  he  tool;  up  the  the  doctrines  of  the  new  teacher,  and  ingrafted 
profession  of  an  itinerant  preacher  long  before,  them  on  his  own.  Wals.  275. 
even  during  the  life  time  of  archbishop    Islip, 

VOL.  in,  A  A 
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gents. 


He  told  them  that  by  nature  all  men  were  born  equal :  that  the 
distinction  of  bondage  and  freedom  was  the  invention  of  their 
oppressors,  and  contrary  to  the  views  of  their  Creator :  that 
God  now  offered  them  the  means  of  recovering  their  liberty,  and 
that,  if  they  continued  slaves,  the  blame  must  rest  with  them- 
selves :  that  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  archbishop,  the 
earls  and  barons,  the  judges,  lawyers,  and  quest-mongers  :  and 
that  when  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  abolished,  all  would  be 
free,  because  all  would  be  of  the  same  nobility,  and  of  equal 
authority.  His  discourse  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause 
by  his  infatuated  hearers,  who  promised  to  make  him,  in  defiance 
of  his  own  doctrines,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor 
of  the  realm  ^^ 

By  letters  and  messengers  the  knowledge  of  these  proceed- 
ings was  carefully  propagated  through  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Every  where  the  people  had  been  prepared :  and  in  a  few  days  the 
flame  spread  from  the  southern  coast  of  Kent  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Humber^'.  In  all  places  the  insurgents  regularly  pursued 
the  same  course.  They  pillaged  the  manors  of  their  lords,  demo- 
lished the  houses,  and  burnt  the  court  rolls  ;  cut  off  the  heads 
of  every  justice,  and  lawyer,  and  juror,  who  fell  into  their  hands ; 
and  swore  all  others  to  be  true  to  king  Richard  and  the  com- 
to   admit  of  no    king  of  the  name  of  John  ^^;    and   to 


mons 


"  Wats.  275.  Arcording  to  Straw's  con- 
fession after  liis  roiirfeinnation,  the  leaders  at 
Blackheaih  secretly  determined  to  get  posses- 
sion oi  the  person  of  the  youne;  king,  that  they 
might  appiar  to  act  under  his  authority  :  to 
destroy  all  the  privileged  orders  in  the  clnirch 
and  state,  preserving  only  the  mendicant  iriars 
to  perform  the  offices  of  religion;  then  to 
make  away  with  the  king  himself,  and  to 
appoint  kings  of  the  commons  in  every  county. 
See  it  in  Walsingham,  'iti.^. 

"  Several  of  these  letter*  have  been  pre- 


served. Some  of  them  are  in  rhyme,  con- 
taining enigmatical  or  cant  expressions,  and 
are  signed  by  Jakke  Mihier,  Jak  Carter,  Jak 
Treweman,  probably  feigned  names,  and  by 
Jon  Balle.  See  them  in  Knyghton,  2637, 
and  Stowe,  294- 

"  Hot.  Pari.  iii.  09.  Nullum  rrgem  qui 
vocaretiir  Joannes,  allmllng  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  believed  to  exercise  the 
royal  authority  under  the  name  of  his  nephew, 
and  therefore  regarded  as  the  author  of  the 
tax.     Wals.  248. 
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oppose  all  taxes  but  fifteenths,  the  ancient  tallage  paid  by  their     CHAP, 
fathers.     The  members  of  the  council  saw  with  astonishment  the  ^ 


sudden  rise,  and  rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection  ;  and  bewildered 
by  their  fears  and  ignorance,  knew  not  whom  to  trust,  or  what 
measures  to  pursue. 

The  first,   who  encountered  the  rabble  on  Blackheath,  was  They  assem- 

1  />    Tur    1  1        1  •        >  1  1  /•  ble  at  Black- 

the  prmcess  or  Wales,  the  kmgs  mother,  on  her  return  trom  a  heath, 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  She  liberated  herself  from  danger 
by  her  own  address :  and  a  few  kisses  from  "  the  fair  maid  of 
*'  Kent,"  purchased  the  protection  of  the  leaders,  and  secured  the 
respect  of  their  followers.  She  was  permitted  to  join  her  son, 
who  with  his  cousin  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  Simon  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  chancellor,  sir  Robert  Hales  master  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  and  treasurer,  and  about  one  hundred 
Serjeants  and  knights  had  left  the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  repaired 
for  greater  security  to  the  Tower  of  London.  The  next  morning  June  12. 
the  king  in  his  barge  descended  the  river  to  receive  the  petitions 
of  the  insurgents.  To  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  with  two 
banners  of  St.  George,  and  sixty  pennons,  they  waited  his 
arrival  at  Rotherhithe ;  but  their  horrid  yells  and  uncouth  ap- 
pearance so  intimidated  his  attendants,  that  instead  of  permitting 
him  to  land,  they  took  advantage  of  the  tide,  and  returned  with 
precipitation  ".  Tyler  and  Straw,  irritated  by  this  disappoint- 
ment, led  their  men  into  Southwark,  where  they  demohshed  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  marshalsea  and  the  king's  bench,  while 
another  party  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  of  the  archbishop 
at  Lambeth,  and  burnt  the  furniture  with  the  records  belonging 
to  the  chancery. 

The  next  morning  they  were  allowed  to  pass  in  small  compa- 

"  "  When  they  perceived  his  barge,"  says      "  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had  been  in  their 
Froissart,  "  they  set  up  such  shouts  and  cries,      "  company."     Froiss.  lix. 
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CHAP,      nies,  according  to  their  different  townships,  over  the  bridge  intO' 
'       the  city.     The  populace  joined  them  :  and  as  soon  as  they  had 


Commit  ex-    I'cgaled   thcmselves   at   the  cost  of  the  richer  inhabitants,   the 
don"*"^""   work  of  devastation  commenced.     They   demohshed  Newgate, 
June  13.      j^jjj  hberated  the  prisoners;  plundered  and  destroyed  the  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the   Savoy,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster ;  burnt  the  Temple  with  the  books  and  records ;  and  sent 
a  party  to  set  fire  to   the  house  of  the  knights  hospitallers  at 
Clerkenwell,  which  had  been  lately  built  b}^  sir  Robert  Hales. 
To  prove,  however,  that  they  had  no  views  of  private  emolu- 
ment, a  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  any  one  to  secrete 
part  of  the  plunder :  and  so  severely  was  the  prohibition  enforced, 
that  the  plate   was  hammered  and   cut  into  small  pieces,  the 
precious  stones  were  beaten  to  powder,   and  one  of  their  num- 
•    ber,   who  had  concealed  a  silver  cup  in  his  bosom,  was  imme- 
diately thrown  with  his  prize  into  the  river  ^°.     To  every  n)an, 
whom  they  met,  they  put  the  question,  "  With  whom  boldest 
"thou?"  and  unless  he  gave  the  proper  answer,  "With  king 
*'  Richard    and   the  comn)ons,"    he    was    instantly    beheaded. 
But  the  principal  objects  of  their  cruelt}'^  were   the  natives  of 
FieroiD4^*     Flanders.     They  dragged  thirteen  Flemings  out  of  one   churcli, 
seventeen  out  of  another,  and   thirty-two  out   of  (he  Vintry, 
and  struck  off  their  heads  with  shouts  of  triumph  and  exultation. 
In  the  evening,  wearied  with   the  labour  of  the  day,  they   dis- 
persed through   Uie  streets,   and  indulged  in  every  kind  of  de- 
bauchery "\ 
of  somr*"  ^       During  this  night  of  suspense  and  terror,  the  princess  of  Wales 
granted.         j^^jj  ^  coiuicil  With  the  ministers  in  the  Tower.    The  king's  uncles 
were  absent :    the  garrison,  though  perhaps  able  to  defend  the 

'"  Wills.  249.  Knyght.  2635.    Tlie  Savoy      England.     Ibid, 
bad  been  rebuilt  by  Henry  duke  of  Lancas-  "  Wals.  2521.   Slo we,  285,  2,88. 

ter.     It  was  the  most  inagnificcnt   palace  La 


a 
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place,  was  too  weak  to  put  down  the  insurgents  :  and  a  resolution     CHA.P. 
was  taken  to  try  the  influence  of  promises  and  concession.    In  the  ' 

morning  the  tower-hill  was  seen  covered  with  an  imniense  multi-  june  14. 
tude,  who  prohibited  the  introduction  of  provisions,  and  with 
loud  cries  demanded  the  heads  of  the  chancellor  and  treasurer. 
In  return,  a  herald  ordered  them,  by  proclamation,  to  retire  to 
Mile-end,  where  the  king  would  assent  to  all  their  demands. 
Immediately  the  gates  were  thrown  open :  Richard  with  a  few 
unarmed  attendants  rode  forAvard :  the  best-intentioned  of  the 
crowd  followed  him  :  and  at  Mile-end  he  saw  himself  surround- 
ed with  sixty  thousand  petitioners.  Their  demands  were  reduced 
to  four :  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of 
land  to  four  pence  the  acre ;  the  free  liberty  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing in  all  fairs  and  markets  ;  and  a  general  pardon  for  past  of- 
fences. A  charter  to  that  effect  was  engrossed  for  each  parish 
and  townsliip  :  during  the  night  thirty  clerks  were  employed  to 
transcribe  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  :  they  were  sealed  and 
delivered  in  the  morning :  and  the  whole  body,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  men  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  retired,  bearino;  the  king's 
banner,  as  a  token  that  they  were  under  his  protection  ^^. 

But  Tyler  and  Straw  had  formed  other  and  more  ambitious  The  others 
designs.  The  moment  the  king  was  gone,  they  rushed  at  the  mulisters.** 
head  of  four  hundred  men  into  the  Tower.  The  archbishop,  who 
had  just  celebrated  mass,  sir  Robert  Hales,  William  Apuldore 
the  king's  confessor,  Legge  the  farmer  of  the  tax  ^,  and  three  of 
his  associates,  were  seized,  and  led  to  immediate  execution  ^'*. 
As  no  opposition  was  offered,  they  searched  every  part  of  the 

"  Rym.  vii.  317.  streets  on  the  point  of  a  laace,  and  fixed  on 

"  See  Knyght.  2633.  2635.  London  bridge.     That  it  might  be  the  better 

■*  In  Walsingham  may  he  seen  a  long  Ac- 
count of  tlie  death  of  the  archbishop,  p.  250. 
His  head  was  carried  in  triumph  through  the 


known,   tlie  hat   or  bonnet  worn  by  him  was 
nailed  to  the  skull.     Wilk.  Cone,  iii,  153. 
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CW^P.  Tower,  burst  into  the  private  apartment  of  the  princess,  and 
probed  her  bed  with  their  swords.  She  fainted  :  and  was  carried 
by  her  ladies  to  the  river,  which  she  crossed  in  a  covered  barge- 
The  royal  wardrobe,  a  house  in  Carter-lane,  was  selected  for  her 
residence  ^^. 
Wat  Tyler  is       'pjjg  king  joincd  his  mother  at  the  wardrobe  :  and   the  next 

killed.  o    J 

morning  as  he  rode  through  Smithfield,  with  sixty  horsemen, 
encountered  Tyler  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  insurgents. 
Three  different  charters  had  been  sent  to  that  demagogue,  who 
June  15.  contemptuously  refused  them  all.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Richard, 
he  made  a  sign  to  his  followers  to  halt,  and  boldly  rode  up  to 
the  king.  A  conversation  immediately  began  :  Tyler,  as  he 
talked,  affected  to  play  with  his  dagger :  at  last  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  bridle  of  his  sovereign ;  but  at  the  instant  Walworth  the  lord 
mayor,  jealous  of  his  design,  plunged  a  short  sword  into  his 
throat.  He  spurred  his  horse,  rode  about  a  dozen  yards,  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  was  dispatched  by  Robert  Standish  one  of  the 
king's  esquires.  The  insurgents,  who  witnessed  the  transaction, 
drew  their  bows  to  revenge  the  fall  of  their  leader,  and  Richard 
■would  inevitably  have  lost  his  life,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  his 
own  intrepidity.  Galloping  up  to  the  archers,  he  exclaimed : 
"  What  are  ye  doing,  my  lieges  ?  Tyler  was  a  traitor.  Come 
The  insur-  "  with  Hie,  and  I  will  be  your  leader.^'  Wavering  and  discon- 
gentsque  e  .  pgj,j^gj  j^jj^y  foUowcd  him  iuto  the  fields  at  Islington  :  a  force  of 
one  thousand  men  at  arms,  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  sir  Robert  Knowles,  hastened  to  protect  the 
young  king :  and  the  insurgents  falling  on  their  knees  begged 
for  mercy.  Many  of  the  royalists  demanded  permission  to 
punish  them  for  their  past  excesses :  but  Richard  firmly  re- 
fused,  ordered  the  suppliants   to  return   to  their  homes,  and 

"  Froi»8.  lii. 
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by  proclamation  forbade  under  pain  of  death  any  stranger  to     criAP. 

pass  the  night  in  the  city^*. 

On  the  southern  coast  the  excesses  of  the  insurgents  reached  p„nist,n,ent 
as  far  as  Winchester;  on  the  eastern,  to  Beveiley  and  Scar- ^J.^'^'" ""^""^" 
borough ^'^ :  and,  if  we  reflect  that  in  every  pUice  tl)ey  rose  about 
the  same  time,  and  uniformly  pursued  the  same  system,  we  may 
discover  reason  to  suspect  that  they  acted  under  the  direction  of 
some  acknowledged  though  invisible  leader.  The  noliility  and 
gentry,  intimidated  by  the  liostility  of  their  tenants,  and  distressed 
b}^  contradictory  reports,  sought  security  within  the  fortifications 
of  their  castles  ^^.  The  only  man  who  behaved  with  prompti- 
tude and  resolution,  was  Henry  Spenser  the  young  and  warlike 
bishop  of  Norwich.  In  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon, 
tranquillity  was  restored  and  preserved  by  this  singular  prelate, 
who  successively  exercised  the  offices  of  general,  judge,  and 
priest.  In  complete  armour  he  always  led  his  followers  to  the 
attack  :  after  the  battle  he  sat  in  judgment  on  his  prisoners,  and 
before  execution  he  administered  to  then  the  aids  of  religion  ^^ 
But  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Tyler,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  men 
of  Kent  and  Essex  were  known,  thousands  became  eager  to 
display  their  loyalty :  and  knights  and  esquires  from  every 
quarter  poured  into  London  to  offer  their  services  to  the  king.      Jui>  2. 

"  The  history  of  this  insurrection  has  been  in  wait  to  intercept  him  on  his  return.  Other 
transmitted  to  us,  with  many  variations  in  the  reports  stated  that  his  enemies  acted  under  the 
minor  circumstances,  by  Walbingham,  247 —  commands  of  the  king,  who  had  always  feared, 
^78,  Knyghton,  2633 — 2644,  and  Froissart,  and  now  sought  tO' prevent,  his  ambition.  All 
tvii  — Ixii.  these  reports  were  false  (qus  de  facto  falsa 
"  Rot.  Pari.  5  Rich.  II.  32.  95.  erant.  Knyght.  2641)  :  but  they  induced  his 
"  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  at  this  time  officers  at  Pomfret  to  refuse  admission  to  his 
negotiating  with  the  Scots  on  the  borders.  dutchess,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to 
Besides  the  destruction  of  his  properly  at  the  exclude  him  from  the  castle  of  Bamborough. 
Savoy,  reports  were  brought  to  him  that  the  He  retired  to  Edinburgh,  till  he  was  honour- 
same  excesses  had  been  committed  in  his  cas-  ably  recalled  by  his  nephew.  Knyght.  2640 
ties  of  Leicester  and  Tutbury  ;  and  that  two  — 2642. 
bodies  of  ten  thousand  men  each,  were  lying  "  Wals.  263,  264. 
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^xx**     '^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^'^^•^  thousand  horse,  he  published  proclamations, 
_________  revoking  the  charters  of  manumission  which  he  had  granted, 

commanding  the  villeins  to  perform  their  usual  services  :  and 
prohibiting   illegal   assemblies  and  associations^.      In    several 
parts  the  commons  threatened  to  renew  the  horrors  of  the  late 
tumult  in   defence  of  their  liberties :  but  the  approach  of  the 
royal  army  dismayed  the  disaffected  in  Kent :  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men  induced  the  insurgents  of  Essex  to  sue  for  pardon; 
and  numerous  executions  in  different  counties  effectually  crushed 
the  spirit  of  resistance.     Among  the  sufferers  were  Lister  and 
Westbroom,  who  had   assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  kings 
in    Norfolk    and   Suffolk,   and    Straw   and    Ball,  the    itinerant 
preachers,  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  Avhose  sermons 
were  supposed  to  have  kindled  and  nourished  the  insurrection  ^\ 
to  pariiament.      When  the  parliament  met,  the  two  houses  were  informed  by 
the  chancellor,  that  the  king  had  revoked  the  charters  of  eman- 
cipation, which  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant  to  the  villeins  : 
but  at  the  same  time  wished  to  submit  to  their  consideration, 
whether  it  might  not  be  wise  to  abolish  the  state  of  bondage  alto- 
gether.    The  minds  of  the  great  proprietors  were  not,  however, 
prepared  for  the  adoption  of  so  liberal  a  measure :  and  both 
lords  and  commons  unanimously  replied,  that  no  man  could  de- 
prive them  of  the  services  of  their  villeins  without  their  consent : 
that  they  had  never  given  that  consent,  and  never  would  be  in- 

"  Rym.  vii.  316.  from  their  personal   knowledge.     Thus  each 

"'  Knyght.  2643.  Wals.  265.  268.     When  convict  was  condemned  on  the  oaths  of  thirty- 

Tresilian,  one  of  the  judges,  tried  the  insur-  six  men.     Wals.  276.    At  first  on  account  of 

gents    at  St.    Alban's,   he   impanneled    three  the  multitude  of  executions,  the  condemned 

juries  of  twelve  men   each.     The   first  was  were  beheaded  :  afterwards  they  were  hanged 

ordered  to  present  all  whom  they  knew  to  be  and  left  on  the  gibbet  as   objects  of  terror  : 

the   chiefs   of  the  tumult :   the  second  gave  but   as   their   bodies   were   removed    by  their 

their  opinion  on  the  presentation  of  the  first,  friends,  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  hanged 

and  the  third  pronounced  the  verdict  of  guilty  in  chains  :   the  first  instance  I  have  met  with 

or   not  guilty.     It  does  not  appear  that  wit-  of  the  practice.     Wals.  278.     According  to 

oesses  were  examined.      The  juries   spoke  Ilolingshcad  the  executions  amounted  to  l.SOO. 
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tluced  to  give  it,  either  through  persuasion  or  violence.  The  king  c^HAP. 
yielded  to  their  obstinacy  :  and  the  charters  were  repealed  by  ^ 
authority  of  parliament ^^  The  commons  next  deliberated, 
and  presented  their  petitions.  They  attributed  the  insurrec- 
tion to  the  grievances  suflered  by  the  people  from,  V.  The 
purveyors,  who  were  said  to  have  exceeded  all  their  prcde-  . 
cessors  in  insolence  and  extortion  :  2°.  From  the  rapacity  of 
the  royal  officers  in  the  chancery,  and  exche(]uer,  and  the 
courts  of  king's  bench  and  conmion  pleas :  3°.  From  the 
banditti,  called  maintainers,  who,  in  different  counties,  sup- 
ported themselves  by  plunder,  and  arming  in  defence  of  each 
other,  set  at  defiance  all  the  provisions  of  the  law^'':  and,  4°. 
From  the  repeated  aids  and  taxes,  which  had  impoverished  the 
people,  and  proved  of  no  service  to  the  nation.  To  silence  these 
complaints,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed  :  the  courts 
of  law  and  the  king's  household  were  subjected  to  regulations 
of  reform  :  and  severe  orders  were  published  for  the  immediate 
suppression  of  illegal  associations^.  iBut  the  demand  of  a  supply 
produced  a  very  interesting  altercation.  The  commons  refused, on 
the  ground,  that  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  would  goad  the  people 

''  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  99,  100.  tended  wife  of  one  of  the  party:  and  a  mes- 

"  The  existence  of  the  maintainers  is  a  glar-  sage  was  sent  to  her  parents,  advising  them 

ing  proof  of  the  inefficient  administration  of  of  her  marriage,  and  requiring  them  to  send 

justice  at  this  period.     They  united   in  large  her  fortune  to  the  husband  under  the  peril  of 

bodies,  plundered  extensive  districts,  put  to  their   lives.      When   this   was    obtained,  the 

death  those  who  opposed  them,  compelled  the  unfortunate  female  was  generally  returned  to 

others   to  pay   ransoms  for  their  liberty,  and  her  family,  but  with  an   admonition,  that  if 

attended  the  courts,  where  pleas  were  held,  in  any  person  ill-treated  her  on  account  of  what 

such  numbers  as  to  intimidate  witnesses, juries,  had  passed,  the  offender   should    forfeit   his 

and  judges.     But  of  all  the  maintainers  those  life.     As  the   king's  writs  did  not  run  in  the 

of  Cheshire  and    Lancashire  were   the  most  county  palatine,  these  miscreants    were  pro- 

fearcd.     They   often  made  inroads  into  the  tected  from  prosecutions  brought  against  them 

neighbouring  counties  to  the  distance  of  100  for  crimes  committed  in  other  parts.     See  the 

miles.     One   of  iheir  great    objects    was    to  rolls,  iii.  42.  6:2.  81. 
carry   off  the  daughters  of  men  of  property.  "  Ibid.  100—102. 

Each  captive  was  of  course  made  the  pre- 

VOI.  III.  B  B 
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CHAP.      ^Q  ^  second  insurrection.     They  found  it,  however,  necessary  to 
^  „  . -  request  of  the  king  a  general  pardon  for  all  illegal  acts  committed 

in  the  suppression  of  the  insurgents,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  it  was  customary  for  the  commons  to  make  their  grants, 
before  the  king  bestowed  his  favours.  When  the  subsidy  was 
again  pressed  on  their  attention,  they  replied,  that  they  should 
take  time  to  consider  of  it,  but  were  told  that  the  king  would 
also  take  time  to  consider  of  their  petition.  At  last  they  yielded  : 
the  tax  upon  wool,  woolfells,  and  leather  was  continued  for  five 
years :  and  in  return  a  general  pardon  was  granted  for  all  loyal 
subjects,  who  had  acted  illegally  in  opposing  the  rebels,  and  for 
the  great  body  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  been  misled  by  the 
declamations  of  the  demagogues^'.  This  favour,  however,  was 
said  to  have  been  granted  on  occasion  of  the  king's  marriage  at 
j^^%  the  intercession  of  his  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  sister  of  Win- 
ceslaus,  the  present  king  of  the  Romans :  a  princess  of  great 
accomplishments,  and  of  still  greater  virtue,  who  during  the 
twelve  years  of  their  union  possessed  the  affections  of  her  hus- 
band,, and  after  her  death  Avas  long  remembered  by  the  people 
under  the  appellation  of  the  "  good  queen  Anne^ 


^36  " 


*^  That  the  tax  upon  wool  might  not  by  interesting,  as  they  point  out  to  posterity  the 
repetition  be  at  length  claimed  as  a  right,  they  original  cause  of  loans  to  the  public  on  par- 
inserted  the  following  clause  in  the  grant.  liamentanj  fecurity.  A  grant,  continuing  the 
Combien  qe  riens  n'y  ad  le  Roi  es  dites  sub-  duty  on  wool,  woolfells,  and  leather,  for  four 
sides  sinoun  par  lour  grant.      104.  years,  had  been  made  to  the  king,  that  he  might 

*"*  Ibid.  103.     At  first  several  towns  were  nndertake  an  expedition  into  France.    Toraife 

excepted:    but  on   the   representation    of  the  money  on  the  credit  of  this  grant,  he  called  a 

commons  it  was  extended  to  all  but  Bury  St.  council  of  merchants,  those  of  London  by  them- 

Edmunds,  p.  118.     Many  individuals    were  selves,  and  two  or  three  from  every  town  in  Eng- 

also  excepted  by  name  from  the  cities  of  Lon-  land.     'J'tiey  replied  that  it  would  be  necessary 

don,  Winchester,  and  Canterbury,   and  the  to  have  the  security  of  parliament.     In  conse- 

counties   of  Norfolk,   Suftblk,  Kent,  Essex,  <]uence   a  new    parliament  was  called   (2nd 

Hertford,  Middlesex,  Sussex,  and  Somerset.  Aug.   13B2).     The  knights  of  the  shires  pro- 

They    amounted   to  286.     Ibid.  111. — The  posed  to  the  lords  to  leave  the  business  to  the 

other  proceedings  of  this  parliament  are  highly  Tnerchants,  •"  for  tliey  understood  such  affairs 
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While  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  were  thus  agitated  by     chap. 
popular  tumults,  the  christian  world  had  been  thrown  into  con-  ' 

fusion  by  the  opposite  pretensions  of  two  competitors  for  the  Schism  in  the 
papacy.     Gregory  XL,  about  seventy  years  after  his  prede-  ''"'"'l^s-V. 
cessors  had  fixed  their  residence  in  France,  returned  against  the       ^"  ^^' 
unanimous   advice  of  the   cardinals   to   Rome.     At  his   death       1.378. 
three  fourths  of  the  sacred  college  consisted  of  Frenchmen  ;  and 
the   Romans,  jealous  of  their  preponderance,  surrounded  the 
conclave,  and  with  the  most  alarming  menaces  demanded  an 
Italian  pope.     To  appease  them  the  archbishop  of  Bari  was 
chosen,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.     For  some  months     April  lo. 
he  exercised  the  pontifical  authority  without  opposition ;  but 
his  severity  alienated  his  friends,  and  irritated  his  enemies  :  the 
French  cardinals  seceded  to  Anagni ;  and  under  pretence  that 
the  former  election  had  been  made  through  the  influence  of 
terror,  another  pontiff  was  chosen,  the  cardinal  of  Geneva,  who 
called  himself  Clement  VII.     Clement  was  immediately  acknow-      sep.  21 
ledged  by  France,  and  the  allies  of  France,  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, Spain,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus :  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
continued   in   their  obedience   to    Urban.      From   Rome   and 
Avignon,  their  respective  residences,   the  two   pontiffs  lanced 
their  anathemas,  and  preached  up  crusades  against  one  another. 

"  better  than  any  other  estate  in  the  realm."  an  equal  sum  to  them  on  their  respective  secu- 
A  committee  of  fourteen  merchants  from  the  rities.  This  was  not  accepted,  and  the  par- 
lower  house  was  appointed  :  who,  after  re-  liament  was  dissolved.  Hot.  Pari,  iii.  123. 
peated  consultations,  reported,  that  on  former  Afterwards,  however,  when  it  was  found  that 
occasions  merchants,  who  had  lent  money  to  the  crown,  by  the  vexatious  proceedings  men- 
the  crown,  had  been  ruined  by  malicious  pro-  tioned  by  the  committee,  had  defeated  its  own 
secutions,  under  pretence  that  they  had  de-  purpose,  and  that  no  money  could  be  borrowed 
frauded  their  sovereign  :  that  the  experience  by  the  king  on  his  own  credit,  ministers  were 
of  the  past  was  a  suiScient  warning  to  ihem  to  obliged  to  solicit  the  aid  of  parliament :  and 
refuse  loans  of  money  to  the  crown  on  any  the  reader  will,  in  the  next  reign,  witness  the 
consideration  :  but  that  if  the  lords  and  com-  whole  legiislature  join  in  giving  sutEcient  se- 
mons  would  advance  to  the  king  the  sum  re-  curity  to  those  who  were  willing  to  advance 
quired   (£40,000)  the  merchants  would  lend  money  for  the  public  service. 

B  B  2 
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CHAP.     For  the  latter  purpose  Urban  had  invested  the  warlike  bishop 
____1J__  of  Norwich  with  extraordinary  powers :  and  the  king's  council 


May. 


Crusadeofthe  cncouragcd  the  plan  with  the  intention  of  directing  the  expe- 
^j^j^P ''^'^'"""  dition  against  France:  for  the  war  with  that  power  still  con- 
tinued, though  of  late  3'ears  it  had  been  confined  on  both  sides 
to  a  few  predatory  incursions  by  land,  and  the  capture  of  mer- 
chant vessels  at  sea.     With  the  consent  of  parliament  a  contract 

1382.  was  sio-ned   between  the  king  and  the   bishop:  the   former  en- 
Dec.  6.  •=>  "^  ' 

gaged  to  contribute  the  produce  of  a  fifteenth  lately  granted  by 
the  laity  towards  the  expense  of  the  enterprise  :  and  the  latter  to 
serve  against  France  for  the  space  of  a  year  with  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  an  equal  number  of  archers  ^^  It 
was  determined  that  the  first  object  of  the  army  should  be  to  aid 
the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  after  the  great  battle  of  Rosebecque, 
and  the  reduction  of  Flanders,  still  bade  defiance  to  the  power 

1383.  of  their  count  and  of  his  patron,  the  king  of  France.  The  prelate 
took  Gravelines'by  assault;  defeated  an  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  entered  Dunkirk  with  the  fugitives,  and  became 
master  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Sluys.  Had  he  been  assisted,  as  he 
had  reason  to  expect,  this  promising  commencement  might  have 
terminated  successfully.  A  numerous  body  of  men  at  arms  was 
indeed  assembled  at  Dover :  but  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  whose 
offers  had  been  rejected  by  parliament,  and  who  envied  the  pro- 
gress of  his  rival,  is  said  to  have  detained  them  on  the  coast: 
and  the  bishop  was  joined  by  none  but  needy  and  desperate 
adventurers,  who  perplexed  his  councils,  and  controuled  him  in 
the  command.  To  satisfy  their  wish  of  plunder,  and  conij)ly  with 
the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Ipres. 
The  place  was  long  and  valiantly  defended  :  the  king  of  France 

■"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  145.  147. 
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approached  with  twenty  thousand  men  atarms  :  the  men  of  Ghent     chap. 
retired ;  and  the  Enghsh,  in  a  state  ot"  mutiny,  fled  before  the  _ 


arrival  of  the  enemy.    A  part  took  possession  of  Bourbourg :  and 
having  repelled  the  first  assault  of  the  pursuers,  obtained  per- 
mission to  retire  with  their  booty  to  Calais.     The  bishop  threw 
himself  into  Gravelines  :  and,  after  a  short  defence,  demolished 
the  fortifications,  and  returned  to  England  ^'^.     But  here  his  bad        Oct. 
success  exposed  him  to  the  persecution  of  his  enemies.     He  was 
accused  in  parliajiient  of  having  received  a  bribe  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand franks  of  gold  from  the  enemy,  and  of  having  broken  his  con- 
tract with  the  king  by  returning  before  the  twelve  months  of  his 
service  were  expired.     From  the  first  of  these  charges  he  cleared 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  judges:  but  when  he  attempted 
to  justify  his  return  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  his  defence  was 
not  admitted.     He  had  brought,  it  was  replied,  that  necessity  on 
himself  by  his  own  neglect  or  imprudence;  and  was  therefore 
condemned  to  lose  his  temporalties,  till  such  time  as  he  had  paid 
the  full  damages  to  the  king.     Besides   the  bishop  four  of  the 
principal  knights,  who  had  joined  in  the  expedition,  were  ar- 
raigned on  a  charge  of  having  sold  the  stores  and  provisions  to 
the  enemy  for  twenty  thousand  franks,  and  were  condemned  to 
pay  that  sum  into  the  exchequer,  and  to  remain  in  prison  till 
they  siiould  make  their  peace  with  their  sovereign  ^^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  subsequent  transactions  of  this  reign,  Proceedings 
it  will  be  proper  to  resume  the  history  of  Wycliffe.     The  insur-  cUffe"^     ^' 
rection  of  the  commons  had  created  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  new  doctrines  of  that  reformer.     It  may  be,  that  the  itiner- 

^'  Wals.  298—305.  Knyght.  2671,  2672.  mer,    that   he  was  misinformed  as  to  tlie  real 

Rym.    vii.   372.    382.   385.    391.    395.399.  object  of  the  expedition. 
Froiss.  li.  Ixv.     Froissart  may  be  accurate  in  ■"  Rot.   Pari.  iii.    133—158.      Rym.   vii. 

his  account  of  the  sieges  and  battles,  but  it  is  424 — 427. 
evident  from  the  rolls  and  documents  in  Ry- 
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CHAP,     ant  preachers  had  improved  on  the  lessons  of  their  master:  but, 

XX 

'       if  we  can  beheve  the  assertions  of  the  contemporary  writers,  we 

must  admit,  that  their  sermons  were  calculated  to  awaken  in  the 
people  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  insubordination,  and  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  established  authorities,  both  in  church  and 
state.  A  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  the  late  king,  eighteen 
propositions,  selected  from  the  works  and  lectures  of  Wycliffe, 
and  relating  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church,  and  the 
'377-       use  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  had  been  laid  before  Gregory  XI. : 

May  22.  '        .  , 

and  about  the  end  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  papal  let- 
Dec.  28.     ters,  the  rector  of  Lutterworth  was  summoned  to  explain  his  opi- 
nions in  the  presence  of  the  primate,and  of  the  bishop  of  London^. 
To  prepare  for  the  da}'  of  trial,  he  first  published  a  defence  of 
part  of  his  doctrine,  in  language  the  most  bold  and  inflammator}'. 
Soon  afterwards  he  composed  a  second  apology,  in  which,  though 
he  assumed  a  more  moderate  tone,  he  avowed  his  willingness  to 
shed  his  blood  in  the  defence  of  his  assertions.      There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  believe,  that  the  new  apostle  was  in  no  haste  to 
grasp  the  crown  of  martyrdom.     At  his  trial  he  exhibited  to  the 
prelates  the  same  paper,  but  with  numerous  corrections  and  im- 
provements.    It  begins  with  a  profession  of  his  readiness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  correction  of  the  church,  and  a  revocation  of  what- 
ever he  may  have  taught  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.    He 
then  proceeds  to  notice  the  several  propositions,  which  he  ex- 
plains, qualifies,  and  defends  :  but  occasionally,  to  impart  to  them 
something  like  a  rational  meaning,  is  comj)elled  to  make  use  of 
quibbles  and  evasions,  which  seem  unworth}^  of  a  sensible  or  of 
an  honest  man"*'.     This  paper,  however,  such  as  it  might  be,  was 

■"'  Wals.  201 — 204.      Lewis,   254 — 265.      "  charters  of  porpotiial  inheritance  were  im- 

Wilk.  Con.  iii.  116,  117.  123.  "  possible,  that  God  himself  could  not  give  to 

"  Thus,   for  example,  he  had  taught  that      "  man  civil  possessions  for  ever."     lie  now 
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admitted   by  the  bishops  as  orthodox  :  and  its  author  was  dis-     chap. 

.  XX 

niissed  with  an  order  to  abstain  from  the  use  oi'  language  so  cal-  ' 

culated  to  perplex  and  mislead  the  ignorant.  By  some  it  is  said, 
that  the  two  bishops  were  intimidated  by  a  message  from  the 
princess  of  Wales  :  by  Wycliffe  himself  his  escape  was  consider- 
ed and  celebrated  as  a  triumph ''^. 

From  this  period,  till  the  insurrection  of  the  commons,   the  ^no"^ '« 

.  .  London. 

rector  of  Lutterworth  employed  hmisclt  in  directmg  the  opera- 
tions of  the  poor  priests  :  and  gradually  turned  his  attacks  from 
the  possessions  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  As  soon  as  tran- 
quillity was  restored,  the  bishop  of  London  succeeded  the  pri- 
mate, who  had  been  murdered:  and  one  of  his  first  measures  was  , '^^v, 
to  call  a  synod  of  divines,  in  which  four-and-twenty  opinions, 
zealously  inculcated  by  the  new  preachers,  were  censured ;  ten 
as  heretical,  fourteen  as  erroneous,  and  of  dangerous  tendency  '*^. 
It  chanced  that,  while  the  synod  was  sitting,  an  earthquake 
shook  the  metropolis  :  a  circumstance,  which  the  policy,  or  the 
fanaticism,  of  Wycliffe  converted  into  a  proof  of  his  doctrine. — • 
"  The  erth  tremblide,"  he  writes,  "  lor  they  put  an  heresie  upon 
"  Crist  and  the  scyntcs  in  hevyne.  Fay  (faith)  land,  mannus 
"  voice  answeryde  for  God,  als  it  did  in  tyme  of  his  passione, 
"  whan  he  was  dampnyde  to  bodely  deth  **."  From  this  con- 
declared  that  by  the  words  "  for  ever,"  he  mand  temporal  lords  to  take  away  the  goods 
meant  after  the  day  of  judgment.  His  0]ii-  of  the  church;  and  if  he  should  command 
nions  were  therefore  consonant  to  the  first  them,  then  they  might  do  it  lawfully  and  me- 
principles  of  religion,  and  did  not  alTect  civil  ritoriously.  There  are  many  other  e.xpla- 
possessions  at  present.  Again  he  had  taught  nations  of  a  similar  nature.  Wals.  206,  207. 
that  "  if  there  were    a   God,    temporal    lords  *'  These    three  papers  may  be    found  in 

"  might  lawfully  and  meritoriously  take  away  Walsingham  (ibid.)  and  in  Lewis,  who  tran- 
■"  worldly  goods  from  a  delinquent  church;"  scribed  them  from  Selden's  MSS.  (p.  318. 
He  protested  that  by  this  doctrine  it  was  not  328).  There  is  no  date  to  any  of  them  :  but 
his  meaning  that  temporal  lords  might  take  their  contents  seem  to  point  out  the  older  in 
away  such  goods  of  their  own  authority  :  but  which  they  succeeded  each  other, 
that  if  there  were  a  God,  he  was  almighty:  if  "  Wilk.  Cone.  iii.  157. 

lie  was  almighty,  he  had  the  power  to  conn-  "  Knyght.  2650. 
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CHAP,     dem nation  he  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Lan* 


caster,  by  his  disciples  Hereford  and  Rapyngdon  :  but  that  prince 
rejected  the  application  ;    the  messengers  t!?eaiselves  were  com- 

june  20.  pelled,  after  souie  tergiversation,  to  Tccant  ^' ;  and  a  royal  man- 
date was  sent  to  Oxford,  suspending  Wycliffc  from  the  office  of 
teaching,  and  ordering  all  his  works  to  be  seized  and  forwarded 

July  13.  ^o  the  archbishop  in  their  existing  state,  without  erasure  or  alter- 
ation ^^.  Unwilling,  however,  to  bend  to  the  storm,  he  sought  to 
shelter  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  parliament :  and  pre- 
sented a  petition  "  for  the  maintenance  of  the  christian  faith," 
which  he  artfully  endeavoured  to  carry  in  favour  of  his  tenets, 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  nation.  He  prayed,  that  the 
error  of  those,  who  had  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  itinerant 
preachers,  might  be  amended  and  published  :  that  Christ's  own 
doctrine  respecting  the  eucharist  might  be  openly  taught  in  the 
churches  :  that  the  members  of  the  religious  orders  might  have 
full  libert}^  to  secularize  themselves  :  that  tithes  might  be  applied 
to  those  purposes  only,  for  which  they  were  ordained  by  God's 
Jaw,  and  the  pope's  law ;  and  that  no  more  taxes  should  be  laid 
upon  the  people ;  but  that  the  wants  of  the  nation  should  be  sup- 
plied from  the  incomes  of  delinquent  clergymen,  and  the  super- 
fluous revenues  of  the  church,  which  were  in  reality  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor*^. 

In  this  petition  he  was  partially  successful.  Immediately  after 
the  synod,  the  bishops  had  procured  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
stated  that,  whereas  several  persons  under  the  mask  of  extraordi- 
nary sanctity,  went  from  place  to  place,  preached  without  autho- 
rity in  churches,  church-yards,  fairs  and  markets,  inculcated  false 

"  The   whole  process,   with  the  evasions,  *''  Rym.  vii.  363. 

the  excommunication  and  recantation  of  Here-  ■"  Wals.  283.     MS.  C.  C.  C.  apud  Lewis, 

ford  and  Hapyngdon  maybe  soon  in  Wilkins,  p.  83, 
Con.  iii.  160  — J66,  167,  and  Knyght.  2655. 
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fioctrincs,  excited  dissensions  between  the  different  estates,  pre-     chap. 
vailed  on  the  people  to  support  them  by  open  I'orce;  and  refused  " 


to  obey  the  citations  of  their  ordinaries  ;    the  sheriffs  should  be 
bound,  on  the  certification  of  the  prelates,  into  the  chancery,  to 
arrest  such  offenders  and  their  abettors,  and  to  confine  them  till 
they  were  willing  to  plead  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  On  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  commons,  that  this  act  had  been  passed  without 
their  consent,  and  that  they  did  not  mean  to  subject  themselves  to 
thejurisdiction  of  the  prelates  in  any  other  manner  than  their  an- 
cestors had  been,  it  was  repealed  with  the  approbation  of  the  king 
and  the  lords  '^.     But  AVycliffe's  success  ended  here.    His  appeal 
on  doctrinal  matters,  from  a  spiritual  to  a  lay  tribunal,  scanda- 
lized some  of  his  most  powerful  partisans  :  and  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, hastening  to  Oxford,  advised  him  to  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  ordinary.     He  reluctantly  assented,  read  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  presence  of  the  primate  and  the  bishops  of  Lin- 
coln, Norwich,  Worcester,  London,  Salisbury,  and  Hereford,  and 
retiring  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  was  suffered  to  remain 
there  without  farther  molestation.     Two  3^ears  afterwards,  a->  he 
was  assisting  at  the  mass  of  his  curate  on  the  feast  of  the  inno- 
cents, at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  a  stroke  of  His  death. 
apoplex}-^  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  tongue,  and  of  most  of     Dec^ao. 
his  limbs.     He  lingered  two  days,  and  expired  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1384  ^^ 

Before  I  proceed,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  particulars  His  doctrines, 
respecting  the  character  and  sentiments  of  this  extraordinary 
man.     Exemplary  in  his  morals,  he  declaimed  against  vice  with 
the  freedom  and  severity   of  an  apostle :  but,  whether  it  were 
policy  or  prejudice,  he  directed  his  bitterest  invectives  almost 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  124. 141.   Gascoigne  apud  "  Wood,  Ant.  Oxon.  189. 

Lewis,  286.     Lei  Coll.  iii.  409. 

VOL.    III.  C  C 
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CHAP,  exclusively  a2;ainst  the  clergy.  His  itinerant  priests  formed 
^^/_^  indeed  an  honourable  exception  :  they  Avere  true  evangelical 
preachers  :  but  the  rest,  the  pope,  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  the 
whole  body  of  "  clerks  possessioners,"  were  no  better  than  liars 
and  fiends,  hypocrites  and  traitors,  heretics  and  antichrists. 
That  many  among  them,  as  must  always  happen  in  old  and 
wealthy  establishments,  may  have  deserved  some  of  these  appel- 
lations, is  probably  true  :  but  the  zeal  of  the  new  apostle  could 
make  no  discrimination  :  and  he  determined  to  lay  the  axe  to 
what  he  deemed  the  root  of  the  evil,  their  worldly  possessions. 
He  contended  that  they  were  bound  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  in 
imitation  of  their  master^*':  that  their  temporalties  were  given 
to  them  to  be  employed  to  the  honour  of  God  ;  and,  therefore, 
might  be  lawfully  taken  away,  as  soon  as  they  were  diverted  to 
any  other  purpose''^ :  that  to  pay  tithes  and  dues  to  an  incum- 
bent, who  spent  his  income  in  vanity  and  luxury,  was  to  co- 
operate in  his  sins :  and  that  secular  lords  were  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  bound  under  pain'  of  damnation,  to  deprive  of  its 
possessions  a  church  habitually  delinquent^'-.  It  will  not  excite 
surprise,  if  invectives  so  coarse,  and  doctrines  so  prejudicial  to 
their  interests,  alarmed  and  irritated  the  clergy.  Tliey  appealed 
for  protection  to  the  king  and  the  pontiff:  but  though  their 
reputation  and  fortunes  were  at  stake,  they  sought  not  to  revenge 
themselves  on  their  adversary,   but  were  content  with  an  order 

'"  Apud   Lewis,    p.  292.     He   maintained  tionis  gehennje,  cum  debent  de  sua  stultitia 

that  the   man,   who  taught  it  to  be  lawful  to  pnenitere,    et   satisfacere    pro    peccato,     quo 

endow  churchmen,  was  the  greatest  of  heretics  Christi   ecclesiam  macularunt.     Trial,  iv.  18. 

and  autichrisls.     Trialog.  iv.  15.     His  seven  Yet  he  afterwards  atlempled  lo  explain  it  away, 

arguments  in  favour  of  this  doctrine  were  an-  "  If  this  be  errour,   as  they  seyn  falsy,    then 

swered  by  Woodford,  Fascicul.  rer.  expetend.  "  the   king   and  secular   lords   may   take   no 

i.  221—230.  "  farthing   ne   farthing  worlh  fro  a  worldly 

*'  WyclifFe's  explanation  apud  Lewis,  325.  "  clerk,  tho  he  owe  hnu  and  his  liege  men 

xvii,  "  never  so  much  good,  and  may  well  paye  it 

"  Dicimus  non  solum  quod  illis  licet  hoc  "  and  wole   not."     Great    sentence   of  curse 

facere,  sed  cjuod  debeot  sub   poena   damna-  expounded,  apud  Lewis,  p.  99. 
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for  his  removal  from  the  university  to  reside  on  his  own  living,     chap. 
If  the  reader  allot  to  him  the  praise  of  courage,  he  cannot  refuse 


to  them  the  praise  of  moderation. 

On  many  points  of  doctrine  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  real  Ofthechurcb. 
sentiments  of  this  reformer.  In  common  with  other  religious 
innovators,  he  claimed  the  twofold  privilege  of  changing  his 
opinions  at  will,  and  of  being  infallible  in  every  change :  and 
when  he  found  it  expedient  to  dissemble,  could  so  qualify  his 
doctrines  with  conditions,  or  explain  them  away  by  distinctions, 
as  to  give  an  appearance  of  innocence  to  tenets  of  the  most 
mischievous  tendency.  For  the  church  as  it  originally  existed, 
and  as  it  continued  to  exist  for  a  thousand  years,  he  professed 
the  most  unfeigned  veneration.  It  was  then  pure  in  doctrine, 
perfect  in  discipline,  and  free  from  the  contagion  of  avarice. 
But  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  century,  the  prediction  in  the 
apocalypse  was  literally  fulfilled.  The  great  dragon,  that  Jiad 
been  chained  for  a  thousand  years,  was  loosed  :  and  the  first  use 
which  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  scatter  from  his  tail  the  new 
religious  orders,  Avhich  with  unexampled  rapidity  diffused  them- 
selves over  the  christian  world.  From  that  moment  faith, 
discipline,  and  morality,  were  corrupted  ;  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  gospel  was  reserved  for  the  exertions  of  WyclifFe 
and  his  "  poor  priests  ^^." 

His  favourite  maxim  that  dominion  or  the  right  to  propertv,  ^^  property 
is  founded  in  grace,  seems  to  have  been  generated  from  a  strange  s^^^- 
amalgamation   of  feudal  and   theological  notions.     He  argues, 
that  forfeiture  is  confessedly  the  punishment  of  treason  :  now 
every  sin  is  a  treason  against  God  :  of  course  the  sinner  must 
forfeit  whatever  he  holds  of  God,  and  consequently  all  right  to 

"  Trialog.  iv.  32,  33. 
C   C  2 
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CHAP. 
XX. 

or  the  sp'  en 
sacraments. 


Of  matrU 


authority  or  property  ;  sincCy  of  whomsoever  he  may  hold  them 
immediately,  originally  they  are  derived  to  him  from  God  ^. 

He  admitted  seven  sacraments  with  the  catholic  church  ;  but 
differed  from  it  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  euciiarist.  and 
the  contract  of  matrimony.  On  the  former,  if  he  frequently 
made  use  of  orthodox  language,  he  still  more  frequently  taught 
a  doctrine  similar  to  the  inipanation  of  Luther.  In  his  con- 
fession, where  he  might  be  expected  to  speak  plainly,  he  has 
entrenched  himself  behind  so  many  unintelligible  distinctions, 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  most  acute  logician  to  discover 
his  meaning  ^'^ :  but  in  his  other  works  he  repeatedly  teaches, 
that  at  the  consecration  the  bread,  without  ceasing  to  be  bread, 
becomes  the  very  body  of  Christ  which  suffered  on  the  cross  :  so 
that  the  nature  of  bread  is  not  destroyed,  but  is  exalted  into  a 
subtance  of  greater  dignity^''. 

On  matrimony  he  hazarded  several  extraordinarj'  opinions: 
that  the  usual  contract,  in  which  ii  is  said,  "  I  take  thee  to  wife," 
contains  a  falsehood,  and  is  consequently  void  :  that,  however, 
the  consent  of  the  mind  is  sufiicient  without  any  expression  of 
that  consent  in  words:  but  that  women,  who  have  passed  the 
time  of  child  bearing,  cannot  lawfully  be  married,  cither  with 
words  or  without  them.  His  arguments  on  these  subjects  are 
mere  verbal  quibbles ""'. 


"  Trialog.  iv.  17.  In  favour  of  this  opinion 
he  advances  eleven  arguments,  answered  by 
Woodford,  232  -250. 

"  Saepe  confessus  sum  et  adhuc  confiteor 
quod   idem    corpus  christi  in  numero,   quod 

fuit  assumptum  de  virgine ipsum,  in- 

quam,   idem   corpus    et   eadem  substantia  est 
vere  et  realiter  panis  sacramenlalis  seu  hostia 
......  non   tamen  audeo  dicere  quod  corpus 

christi  sit  cssentialiter,  substantiahter  corpora- 
liter  vel  ydemplicc  ille  panis ccnceditur 

quod  corpus  christi  est  quanlumcunque  varic 
quanlificaium  ibi,  cum  sit  quaelibotpars  quan- 


titativa  illius  hostiac,  &c.  &'c.  Confcssio 
Mag.  Joan.  Wyeclyff,  apiid  Lewis,  272. 

"  "  It  is  verray  GodiUis  body  in  fourme  of 

"  brede it  is  verray  Goddus  body  and 

"  verray  brede."  Knyght.2649.  "The  right 
"  faith  of  Christen  men  is  this,  tliat  this  wor- 
"  shipful  sacrament  is  bread  and  Christ's 
"  body."  MS.  apud  Lew.  78.  See  also 
Trialog.  iv.  4.  27. 

''  Take  for  example  his  argument  against 
the  contract.  No  woman  is  a  man's  wife  till 
she  lias  given  lier  consent :  but  in  (lie  marriage 
ceremony  the  man  says,  "  I  take  thee  to  wife," 
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Tlie  priests,  who  truly  preached  the  gospel,  were,  in  his  opinion,     chap. 

the  real  and  the  only  members  of  the  hierarchy  :  all,  who  oppos-  __      ' 

cd  them,  were  antichrists,  and  the  proctors  of  Satan.     Of  these  ofthehierai- 
he  numbered  twelve  classes,  beginning  with  the  pope,  and  ending  *^''^" 
with  the  mendicant  friars  ^^.    Yet  he  affirmed,  that  "  prelates  and 
"  priests  ordeyned  of  God,  comen   in  the  stede  of  a[)ost]es  and 
"  disciples,  and  that  the   pope  is  highest  vicar  that  Christ  has 
"  here  in  earth  ^^" 

He  inculcated   the  doctrine    of  puroatory,   and    strenuously  or  other 

.  .  pOIDtS. 

maintained  the  efficacy  of  the  mass^":  but  while  he  admitted 
the  necessity,  he  censured  the  multitude,  of  ceremonies*'^,  and 
loudly  inveighed  against  the  custom  of  singing  in  the  churches  ^^ 
He  also  disapproved  of  indulgences,  sanctuaries,  and  pilgrim- 
ages, as  calculated  rather  to  enrich  the  clergy  than  to  nourish 
devotion  ^^. 

WyclifFe's  opinions,  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  pulpits  of  Histransia- 
his  "  poor  priests,"  made  numerous  proselytes.  Men  crowded  scriptures. 
to  hear  the  new  preachers.  The  novelty  of  their  manner,  the 
severity  with  which  they  arraigned  the  real  or  imputed  vices  of 
their  spiritual  superiors,  and  the  boldness  of  their  invectives 
against  the  dues,  the  claims,  and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
interested   the  passions,  and  won   the  assent  of  their  hearers. 

before  the  woman   has  given   her  consent ;  "  lorels  shullen  knack  the  most  devout  service 

therefore  he  says  what  is  false  :  and  conse-  "  that  no  man  shall  hear  the  sentence,  and  all 

quently  the   contract  is  null.     See  Trial,  iv.  "  other  shullen  be  dumb,  and  looken  on  them 

20.22.     Woodford,  214.  "as  fools.     And  then   strumpets  and  thieves 

"  Trialog.  iv.  26.  "  praisen  sire  Jack,  or  Hobb  ajid  William  the 

^°  MS.  of  prelates,  apud  Lew.  p.  129.    -  "  proud  clerk,  how  smallen  they  knacken  their 

"  "  The  seying  of  mass  with  clenness  of  "  notes,  and  seyn  that  they  serven  well  God 

"  holy  life,  and  brenniiig  devotion  full  much,  "  and  holy  church,  when  they  despisen  God 

"  and  neet  bonds,  most  pleaseth  God  almighty,  "  in  his  face,   and  letten   other  men   of  their 

"  and  profttelh    to    christen   souls   in  purga-  "  devotion  and  compunction,  and  stirren  them 

"  tory."     MS.  ap\id  Lew.  131.  "  to  worldly  vanity."     MS.  of  prelates,  apud 

«'  Trial,  iv.  11.  Lew.  134. 

'=  "  Wlien   there  ben   fourty  or  fifty  in  a  "  Ibid.  137.  350. 
"  queer,  three  or  four  proud  and  lecherous 
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CHAP. 

XX. 


State  of  the 
sroverDment. 


But  there  was-  another  weapon  which  the  rector  of  Lutterworth 
_  wielded  with  equal  address,  and  still  greater  efficacy.  In  proof 
of  his  doctrines  he  appealed  to  the  scriptures,  and  thus  made 
his  disciples  judges  between  him  and  the  bishops.  Several 
versions  of  the  sacred  writings  were  even  then  extant :  but  they 
were  confined  to  libraries,  or  only  in  the  hands  of  persons,  who 
aspired  to  superior  sanctity  ''*.  Wycliffe  made  a  new  translation, 
multiplied  the  copies  with  the  aid  of  transcribers,  and  by  his 
poor  priests  recommended  it  to  the  perusal  of  their  hearers.  In 
their  hands  it  became  an  engine  of  wonderful  power.  Men  were 
flattered  by  the  appeal  to  their  private  judgment :  the  new 
doctrines  insensibly  acquired  partisans  and  protectors  in  the 
higher  classes,  who  alone  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  let- 
ters ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  generated ;  and  the  seeds  were 
sown  of  that  religious  revolution,  which  in  little  more  than  a 
century  astonished  and  convulsed  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Tlie  king  had  now  reached  his  seventeenth  year.  The  resolu- 
tion and  intrepidity  which  he  had  displayed  during  the  insur- 
rection, seemed  to  portend  a  fortunate  and  glorious  reign :  and 
the  qualities  of  his  heart  were  recommended  by  the  superior 
beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners.  But,  to 
whatever  cause  it  were  owing,  to  the  inexperience  and  prodi- 
gality of  his  youth,  or  to  the  ambition  of  his  uncles,  or  the 
turbulence  of  his  people,  his  reign  from  this  period  became  a 
succession  of  errors  and  misfortunes,  which  involved  him  repeat- 
edly in  distress,  and  ultimately  cost  him  his  crown  and  life. 
'The  ministers,  whom  design  or  accident  placed  near  his  person, 


"  "  The  hole  byble  was  long  before  Wick-  Tbo.  More,  Dialog,  iii.  14.    Some  manuscript 

"  lifi'e's  days  by   vertuoiis  and  well   learned  remains   of    these    ancient    versions   are  still 

"  mi'n  translated  into  the  English  long,  and  preserved.     See   History    of  English  tran.sla- 

"  by  good   and  godly  people  with  devotion  tions,  prefixed  to  "  Wiclifs  new  testament," 

'*  and  soberness  w el  and  reverently  red."     Sir  by  Lewis,  p.  4. 
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were  not  selected  from  the  liislier classes  in  the  state:  and  when,  chap. 

.  XX. 

as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  by  their  attention  they  had   secured  ' 


liis  attachment,  the  favour  which  they  enjoyed  was  construed 
into  a  crime,  and  every  benefit  which  they  received  was  deemed 
an  injur}'  by  the  more  noble  and  ancient  families.  This  system- 
atic opposition  to  his  favourites  exasperated  the  mind  of  the 
king  ;  and  induced  him  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  tiie  jealousies 
and  apprehensions,  suggested  by  the  officious  friendship  of  those 
around  him.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  at  first  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  was  the  chief  object   of  sust)icion  :    and    that    the  ^u'*P'»-ions 

J  '  against  the 

reports  which  had  then  been  circulated,  on  no   better  ground  '}"^*'  "^ 

'  _  ®  Lancaster. 

perhaps  than  his  great  power,  and  his  proximity  to  the  throne, 
had  been  renewed  during  the  late  insurrection.  The  prince 
thought  proper  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  Scottish  court :  nor 
did  he  return,  till  the  king  by  proclamation  bore  testimony 
to  his  innocence,  and  authorized  him  to  travel  with  a  body-guard, 
for  the  better  security  of  his  person  ^\  When  the  bishop  of  '^ss. 
Norwich  had  closed  his  ill-fated  crusade,  the  duke  concluded  an 
armistice  with  France,  in  which  the  Scots  were  comprehended  : 
but,  as  they  still  continued  the  war,  he  led  a  numerous  army  1384. 
across  the  borders,  burnt  the  huts  of  which  their  towns  were  ^^"^^i"- 
composed,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  more  serious  injury  by 
cutting  down  the  forests,  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  the  English  ^^.  At  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  the  reports  of  his  disloyalty  were  revived  :  and, 
during  the  parliament  at  Salisbury,  a  carmelite  friar  put  into 
the  king's  hands  the  written  particulars  of  a  real  or  pretended 
conspiracy  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  uncle.  Richard 
was  advised  to  communicate  it  to  the  duke;  who  swore  that  it 

"  Rym.  vii.  318,  319.  tins  last  purpose  no  fewer  than  80,000  axes 

"  Knyght.  2673.     He  assures  us  that  for     -were  employed  at  the  same  time.     Ibid, 


May. 
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CHAP.      Avas  false,  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  battle,  and  required 
that  tlie  informer  might  be  committed  to  close  custody  for  future 
examination.     Tlie  friar  persisted  in  his  story,  and  was  given  to 
the  care  of  sir  John  Holand  the  king's  uterine  brother^''-;  who 
strangled  him  with  his  own  hands  during  the  night,  and  ordered 
his  body  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets  in  the  morning  as 
that  of  a  traitor.     This  dark  and   mysterious  murder  did  not 
remove  the  secret  suspicions  of  Richard ;  but  the  lord  Zouch, 
whom  the  friar  had  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  memorial, 
declared  on  his  oath  that  he  was  ignorant  of  its  existence :  and 
the  earl  of  Buckingham,  another  of  the  king's  uncles,  bursting 
into  the  room  with  his  sword  drawn,  swore  he  would  murder  the 
first  man  who  should   charge  his  brother  with  treason  *'^.     The 
king  dissembled  :  and   Lancaster  crossed  the  sea  to  obtain  a 
prolongation  of  the  armistice.  ^   A  resolution  was,  however,  taken 
to  arrest  him  at  his  return  :  but  he  disappointed  his  enemies ; 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  strong  castle  of  Pontefract,  till  the 
king's  mother,  by  repeated  journies  and  entreaties,  reconciled 
the  uncle  and  nephew,  and  also  obtained  a  full  pardon  for  her 
own  son,  sir  John  Holand  ^^ 

Li  consequence  of  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris,  the  king  of 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  had  for  her  first  that  she  had  been  impeached  as  a  feme  sote, 

husband  sir  Thomas  Holand,  who  in  right  of  though  she  had  long  been  his  wife  ;  that  she 

his   wife   was  created  earl  of  Kent,   and  lord  was  tried  in  her  absence;  and  that  to  obtain  a 

Wake  of  Liddel.     She   bore  liim   two   sons,  favour  from  the  king,  the  act  of  which  she  had 

Thomas   Holand,  who  inherited  the  honours  been  convicted,  was  a  very  different  thing  from 

of  his   father,  and  John  Holand,  uflerwards  soliciting  causes  in  the  courts,  which  alone  had 

created    earl   of   Huntingdon,    and    duke    of  been  forbidden  by  the  statute.     In  return  he 

£xeter.  obtained  the  restoration  of  her  lands,  with  the 

"  Wals.  309,  310.  exception  of  four  manors,  on  condition  that 

"   Rym.   vii.   46. — In   a    parliainent    held  he  served    with    100    men    at    arms   against 

about  the  end  of  the  year,  a  petition  was  re-  France.     He  was  now  dead,  and  at  her  peti- 

ceived    from    the    celebrated    Alice    Ferrers.  tion   the  judgment   against  her  was   entirely 

Soon   after   her    condemnation,    sir   William  revoked,  with  a  proviso  that  all  alienations  of 

Windsor,  her  husband,  had  presented  a  bill  property  made  in  const'nuence  of  it,  should 

of  errors  against  it.     Ho  stated  in  particular,  be  deemed  valid.    Rot.  Pari.  iii.  40.  180.  327. 
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France  had  sent  to  Scotland  an  aid  of  one  thousand  men  at  arms     CHAP. 

XX 
under  the  command  of  Vienne,  with,  a  subsidy  of  forty  thousand  " 


francs  of  gold,  and. armour  for  the  equipment  of  a  thousand  French  in 
Scottish  knights  and  esquires.  It  is  amusing  to  read  in  Frois- 
sart  the  complaints  of  the  Frenchmen  after  their  arrival.  The  J**-^' 
country  was  wild  :  the  people  were  uncivilized  :  even  Edinburgh, 
the  capital,  was  inferior  to  the  provincial  towns  of  Tournay  or 
Valenciennes.  There  were  no  banquets,  no  balls,  no  tourna- 
ments. The  strangers  were  compelled  to  purchase  the  coarsest 
fare  at  an  exorbitant  price :  and|the  jealousy  of  the  natives  refused 
forage  for  their  horses,  and  hourly  laid  snares  for  their  lives.. 
For  a  long  time  only  two  of  the  nobility,  the  earls  of  Douglas 
and  Moray,  condescended  to  visit  them  :  and  when  they  were 
at  last  introduced  to  the  king,  they  were  shocked  with  "  his  red 
"  bleared  eyes,  of  the  colour  of  sandal  wood,  which  convinced 
"  them  that  he  was  no  warrior."  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
French  to  commence  the  campaign  immediately  :  but  the  Scots 
demanded  to  be  paid  for  fighting  their  own  battles  ^  and  it  was 
necessary  to  distribute  the  forty  thousand  francs  among  them, 
before  they  could  be  brought  into  the  field.  They  burst  at  length 
into  Northumberland,  and  took  three  castles  in  the  marches: 
but  the  approach  of  Richard  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men  compelled  them  to  retire  with  precipitation  ^°. 

"  Froiss.  iii.  xii.     Rym.  vii.  484.       The  borders,  and  forbids  pillage  under  the  penalty 

distribution   of  the   money  may  be    seen   in  of  death.     All   are  to  wear  a  white  cross  of 

Rymer.     It  was  given  to  men  of  every  rank,  St.  Andrew  before  and  behind.     If  a  French- 

from   the   cardinal  of    Scotland     (Wardlaw  man  insult  a  Scot,  he  is  to  be  arrested  by  the 

bishop  of  Glasgow)  who  received  6000  francs,  Scots,  and  brought  before  his  own  chief,  and 

to  John  Gray,  who  was  compelled  to  content  vice  versa.     The  punishinent  for  a  riot  is  the 

himself  with  ten.     Ibid.     The  quarto  register  loss  of  horse  and  armour,  if  the  offender  be 

of  Robert  II.  cjuoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  his  a  knight ;  of  a  hand   or  an  ear  if  he  be  not. 

history  of  Scotland  (vol.  i.  p.  165)   contains  The  same   punishment  is  to  be  incurred  by 

the  agreement  between   the  Scots  and  their  the  man,  who  shall  set  fire   to  a  church   in 

auxiliaries  before  they  began  their  expedition.'  England,  kill  a  woman  or  child,  or  commit  a 

It  provides  for  the  safety  of  persons  bringing  rape.     The  prisoner  shall  belong  to  the  man, 

provisions  to  the   army  in  its  march  to  the  who  first  received  his  hand. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


Richard  at 
York. 
July. 


July  8. 


He  enters 
Scotland. 
Aug-.  1. 


Aug.  30. 


This  -was  the  first  time  that  the  young  king  had  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army  :  but  his  progress  was  arrested  at  York  by  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  wliich  cast  a  gloom  over  the  sequel  of 
the  expedition.  In  the  city,  or  its  neighbourhood,  the  son  of  the 
earl  of  Stafford,  one  of  the  royal  favourites,  was  basely  assas- 
sinated by  the  hand  of  sir  John  Holand.  The  father  and  the 
relatives  of  the  slain  loudly  demanded  justice ;  the  queen  mother 
implored  the  mercy  of  her  son  in  favour  of  his  brother.  But 
Richard,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  death  of  the  friar,  was 
inexorable.  He  confiscated  the  property  of  the  assassin,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  gallows,  if  he  ever  left  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  John  of  Beverley.  In  a  few  days  the  unhappy  mother  died 
of  grief:  her  guilty  son  waited  till  the  anger  of  the  king  had 
subsided,  obtained  his  pardon,  and  married  Ehsabeth  second 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster '^ 

At  length  the  king  readied  the  borders  :  and  the  Scots,  sen- 
sible of  their  inability  to  arrest,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose,  his 
progress.  Edinburgh,  Dumtermline,  Perth,  and  Dundee  were 
reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  vanguard  had  reached  the  walls  of 
Aberdeen,  when  advice  was  received  that  the  Scots  were  ra- 
vaoins  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and 
that  Vienne  had  actually  laid  siege  to  Carlisle.  By  the  advice 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  it  was  resolved  to  march  back  to  the 
frontiers,  and  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  return :  but  during 
the  night  fresh  suspicions  were  infused  into  the  mind  of  the 
king  by  the  chancellor,  sir  Michael  de  la  Pole ;  and  the  next 
morning  he  angrily  told  his  uncle:  "  You,  sir,  may  go  with  ?/owr 
"  men,  wherever  you  think  best.     I  with  mine  shall  return  to 


"  VVuIf.  31C.  Froissart  attributes  the  mur- 
der to  lloluiid's  wish  to  be  rovoiiged  for  the 
death  ot  one  of  bis  esquires,  who  iu  a  qkua- 


rel  had  been  killed  by  an  archer  belonging  to 
sir  Kalph  Stafford.     Froiss,  xiii. 
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•'  England." — "  Then  I  shall  follow  you,"  rejoined  the  duke ;     ^"^' 
"  for  there  is  not  a  man  in  your  company,  who  loves  you  as  well  ___1_^^ 


"  as  I  and  my  brothers.  And  if  any  one  but  yourself  dare 
"  advance  the  contrary,  I  am  ready  to  throw  him  my  glove." 
The  army  was  disbanded  :  and  the  Scots  and  French  boasted 
that  the  havoc,  which  they  had  wrought  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  more  than  balanced  the  destruction  caused  by 
the  English  in  Scotland  ^^. 

In  the  next  parliament  the  king  confirmed  the  honours  which  Promotions. 
he  had  bestowed  during  the  expedition  on  the  borders  of  Tiviot- 
dale.     His  uncles,  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham,  who 
had  been  created  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  were  invested 
with  the  sword,  coronet,  and  cap  of  state,  and  received  for  the 
support  of  their  new  dignity  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  crown  to 
the  yearly  value  of  one  thousand   pounds.     Henry  of  BoHng- 
broke  son  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Edward  Plantagenet 
son  to  the  duke  of  York,  were  made  earls  of  Derby  and  Rutland  : 
Robert  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  with  the  title  of  marquess  of 
Dublin,  obtained  a  grant  for  life  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  on 
condition  of  paying  the  yearly  sum  of  five  thousand  marks  into 
the  exchequer:  and  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  created  earl  of 
Suffolk,  with  the  reversion  of  the  estate  of  the  late  earl  on  the 
deaths  of  his  widow  and  of  the  queen.     Richard  trusted  that  ' 

the  princes  of  the  blood,  pleased  with  their  own  honours,  would 
view  the  preferment  of  these  two  favourites  with  less  jea- 
lousy": but  at  the  same  time  to  cut  off  the  ambitious  hopes  of 
his  uncle  Lancaster,  he  declared  Roger  earl  of  March,  the 
grandson  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne'"*. 

"Wals.  316,  317.     Froiss.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.      505.     Knyght.  2673. 
Ford.  xiv.  49,  30.  "  Lei.  Coll.  ii.  481. 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  205—210.    Rym.  vii.  482. 
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CHAP.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  an  embassy'  from  Portugal 
'__  arrived  in  London.     A  few  years  before,  Ferdinand  the  late  king 


DukeofLan-  had  concluded  an  alliance  against  the  king  of  Castile  with  the 
^aUi.^"^*'"  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  advanced 
pretensions  to  the-  succession  of  that  crown  in  right  of  their  re- 
spective wives.  The  earl  with  a  small  but  gallant  army  sailed 
to  Lisbon ;  the  duke  had  engaged  to  follow  him :  but  his  de- 
parture was  prevented  by  the  insm^rection  of  tlie^  commons ; 
and  Ferdinand,  finding  himself  unequal  to  the' contest,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  his  adversaries.  This  king  had  forcibly 
carried  off  Leonora,  the  wife  of  Lorenzo  d'Acunha,  who  was 
crowned  queen,  and  bore  him  a  daughter  named  Beatrice. 
While  the  earl  of  Cambridge  remained  at  Lisbon,  his  son  John 
was  married  to  the  princess.  They  were  both  of  the  same  age, 
in  their  tenth  year :  but  the  earl,  at  his  departure,  refused  to 
leave  his  son  behind  him  :  and  Ferdinand  soon  after  gave  the 
princess,  his  only  child,  in  marriage  to  John  king  of  Castile,  his 
former  enemy.  That  prince,  at  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  de- 
manded the  crown  in  right  of  his  wife.  His  claim  was  admitted  by 
the  nobility  :  but  the  four  cities  of  Lisbon,  Coimbra,  Oporto,  and 
Ourique,  declared  that  they  would  never  acknowledge  the  pre- 
tensions of  an  illegitimate  daughter,  whose  motlier's  husband  was 
still  alive ;  and  offered  the  crown  to  John,  natural  brother  tc 
the  late  king,  and  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Avis;  who,  to 
preserve  himself  on  the  throne,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  against  their  common  enemy.  The  duke  accepted 
the  proposal  with  pleasure  :  Richard  was  glad  of  any  preterit  to 
remove  him  out  of  the  kingdom  :  and  of  the  supply  voted  for 
the  year,  one  half  was  aj)propriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition  ".     The  winter  was  spent  in  collecting  an  army  of 

"  Hot.  Pari.  iii.  204. 
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twenty  thousand  men,  in  which  were  two  thousand  men  at  arms,      chap. 
and  eight  thousand  archers.     Before  its  departure   the  king  pre-  ' 


sented  his  uncle,  and  the  queen  presented  the  dutchess,  with 
rich  crowns  of  gold.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  ^^,  lase. 
touched  at  Brest  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and  landed  at  Corunna.  "  -^  ' 
Gallicia  was  easily  reduced,  and  a  road  opened  into  Portugal, 
where  the  duke  was  met  by  king  John,  and  to  cement  their 
friendship  a  marriage  was  celebrated  between  that  prince  and 
Philippa  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lancaster,  by  his  first  wife.  But 
the  next  campaign  proved  unfortunate.  The  English  army  wasted  1387. 
away  under  the  heat  of  the  climate  :  the  conquests  made  in  the  ^*^' 
last  year  were  rapidly  lost;  and  the  duke  himself,  to  recover  his 
health,  was  compelled  to  quit  Portugal,  and  take  up  his  residence 
in  Guienne.  But  these  disasters  were  repaired  by  his  policy. 
The  duke  of  Berry  had  proposed  to  marry  Catherine,  Lancas- 
ter's only  issue  by  his  present  wife  Constantia,  and  heiress  to  her 
mother's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  It  Avas  contrived, 
that  intelligence  of  this  proposal  should  be  conveyed  to  the  king 
of  Castile,  who  immediately  took  the  alarm,  and  offered  to  com- 
promise the  quarrel  between  the  families,  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry,  his  sop  and  heir,  to  the  same  princess  ".  The  offer  was 
accepted.  Constantia  waved  her  claim  to  the  throne  in  favour 
of  her  daughter  :  the  succession  after  the  death  of  the  present 
king,  was  settled  on  Henry  and  Catherine,  and  their  issue,  and 
in  failure  of  them,  on  the  issue  of  the  duke  of  York  by  Isabella, 
the  sister  of  Constantia.  Two  hundred  thousand  crowns  were 
paid  to  Lancaster  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the.  late  expedition, 
and  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thousand  florins  was  settled  on 

"  It  was  escorted  by  a  Portuguese  squa-      worked  with   three  hundred  oars.     Knyght. 
dron   of  ten  ships  of  wonderful  magnitude,      2076. 
and  of   six   galleys,  some    of    which   were  "  Froiss.  is.  24.  46.     Walsing.  342. 
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CHAP,     him,  and  another  to  the  same  amount  on  the  dutchess,  during 
•    _  their  respective  lives.     Henry  and  Catherine  were  married,  and 


created  prince  and  princess  of  Asturias.  Their  issue  reigned 
over  Spain  for  many  generations^®. 
Tiireatened  If  Richard  mistrustcd  the  ambition,  he  soon  found  reason  to 
FwDM?  '"""  lament  the  absence,  of  Lancaster,  whose  authority  had  hitherto 
checked  the  warmer  passions  and  more  precipitate  councils  of 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  But  that  prince  now  assum- 
ed the  ascendancy  ;  fomented  the  discontent  of  the  nobility ; 
new  modelled  the  government ;  and  left  to  his  nephew  little  more 
than  the  empty  title  of  king.  The  French,  encouraged  by  the 
absence  of  the  army  in  Spain,  had  seriously  formed  the  design  of 
invading  England.  Their  preparations  of  arms,  provisions,  and 
ships  were  immense.  Every  baron  and  knight  seemed  ambitious 
of  retaliating  on  the  English  those  injuries  Avhich  they  had  so  fre- 
quently inflicted  on  France:  the  cavalry  and  infantry  collected 
for  the  expedition  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men  :  and  the 
fleet,  which  had  assembled  in  the  port  of  Sluys,  to  use  the  exag- 
geration of  a  contemporary,  was  so  numerous,  that  if  the  vessels 
had  been  laid  side  to  side,  they  would  have  formed  a  bridge  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  The  intelligence  of  this  formidable 
armament  spread  universal  dismay :  but  levies  were  made,  bea- 
cons formed,  and  troops  collected  in  the  most  favourable  situa- 
tions. Tlie  earl  of  Arundel  received  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
with  instructions  to  destroy  the  ships  of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  they 
had  landed  their  forces:  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  to 
lay  waste  the  country  before  the  invaders,  and  avoid  a  general 
engagement '^     The  confidence  of  the  nation  revived:  but  the 

"  Rym.  vii.  603.     Knyght.  2673.     Wals.  -wood  to  be  formed  in  frame  work,  and  to  be 

342.  shipped  for  the  use  of  the  king,  after  he  should 

"  Froiss.  viii.  7,  8.     Knyght.  2679.     The  have  landed.     But  during  the   voyage  from 

constable  of  France  had  ordered  a  fortress  of  Treguier  to  Sluys    his    fleet  was    disperBed, 
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opportunity  was  seized  by  the  great  barons,  under  the  guidance     chap. 
ofthe  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  plot  among  themselves  the  overthrow  ' 

of  the  administration.  They  contended  that  the  king's  officers  Dissension 
converted  the  public  revenue  to  their  private  emolument:  that  kin^amihis 
the  commons,  by  continual  taxation,  had  been  impoverished :  cester 
that  the  higher  classes  could  not  procure  the  payment  of  their 
rents ;  and  that  the  tenants  were  in  many  places  compelled  to 
abandon  their  farms  through  distress  ^^  How  far  these  evils 
were  chargeable  on  the  administration,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain :  that  the  young  king  was  fond  of  expense  in  his  household, 
we  know  :  but  it  is  also  true  that  during  the  last  year  he  had 
voluntarily  remitted  to  the  people  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  in  parliament".  The  intended  inva- 
sion, from  unforeseen  occurrences,  was  delayed  from  week  to 
week,  till  it  became  necessary  to  postpone  it  to  the'  follow- 
ing year  :  and  Richard  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  in  which  the  two  parties  made  the  experiment  i386. 
of  their  strength.  The  session  was  opened  by  a  speech  from 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  the  chancellor,  who  informed  the  two 
houses  that  in  a  great  council  at  Oxford  the  king  had  pro- 
posed to  lead  an  army  into  France  in  support  of  his  right  to 
the  French  crown  :  that  it  wo\ild  be  their  duty  to  deliberate  on 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  such  a  measure :  and  that,  if 
it  met  with  their  approbation,  they  would  be  careful  to  provide 
the  funds,  which  would  be  necessary  to  defray  its  expense.  But 
the  lords  and  commons,  instead  of  applying  to  these  subjects, 
returned  with  a  joint  petition  tor  the  removal  of  the  ministers 
and  the  members  of  the  council,  particularly  of  the  chancellor, 

and  three  ships  with  the  frame  work  and  car-      Froiss.  viii.  15.     Knyght  2679. 

penters  were  taken.     Richard  ordered  it  to  be  ""  Knyght.  2683. 

put  together,   and    exhibited  at  Winchelsea.  "  Rym.  vii.  471.     Rat.  Pari.  iii.  398. 
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CHAP,     whom  it  was  intended  to  impeach,  as  soon  as  he  should,  be 
XX  •  •    • 
deprived  of  office.     Richard,  if  we  may  believe  the  suspicious 

assertions  of  his  enemies,  resolved  at  first  to  seize  and  imprison 
the  chief  of  his  opponents  :  but  having  sounded  the  dispositions 
of  the  mayor  and  citizens,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  rely 
on  their  assistance,  he  abandoned  the  design,  retired  to  his  palace 
at  Eltham,  and  ordered  the  two  houses  to  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  supply.     They  refused  to  obey,  until  he  should 

Oct. 23.  grant  their  petition,  and  return  to  his  parliament.  After  a 
struggle  of  almost  three  weeks  he  came  to  Westminster,  dismissed 

Oct.  24.  the  obnoxious  ministers,  gave  the  seals  to  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  appointed  the  bishop  of  Hereford  treasurer.  But  this  coa- 
descertsion,  instead  of  mollifying,  encouraged  his  adversaries: 
and  the  commons  resolved  to  impeach  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
the  late  chancellor,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Richard 
ordered  them  to  send  to  him  a  deputation  of  forty  knights  ;  and 
received  a  refusal,  under  the  pretence  that  the  lives  of  the  depu- 
ties would  be  in  danger.  At  length  a  compromise  was  effected  : 
and  the  king  attended  in  parliament,  as  soon  as  he  received  a 
promise  that  none  of  his  favourites  or  counsellors  should  be 
molested,  excepting  the  chancellor  ^^ 

The  first  instance  of  a  prosecution  by  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment, occurred  about  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  and  has  been 
noticed  already  :  this  is  the  second,  but  of  greater  interest  from 
the  more  elevated  rank,  and  important  situation  of  the  accused. 
The  bill  of  impeachment  was  divided  into  seven  heads,  charging 
the  earl  with  having  obtained  from  the  king  grants  beyond  his 

"  Compare  Knyghtoii  (2680 — 2C83)  witli  a  mistake,  as  he  appears  from  difl'rrent  article* 

tlierollsof  parliament  (iii.  215.231.  233.  242.  in  Uymer  to  have  been  at   Westminster  on 

374).     Knyghton   (ells  us  that  the  king  re-  Oct.  23,  24.  27,  and  Nov.  2.  8.  22.     Ryrn; 

mained  forty  days  at  KliUam,  wliich  must  be  vii.  547 — 550. 
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deserts,  and  contrary  to  his  oath®-^;  with  having  enriched  him-  <^HAP. 
self  by  defrauding  the  crown  ;  and  with  having  put  the  great  ■ 
seal  to  illegal  charters  and  pardons.  He  had  intrusted  his  de- 
fence to  his  brother-in-law,  sir  Richard  Scroop  :  but  the  lords 
observed  that  it  would  be  more  to  his  honour  if  he  should 
conduct  it  himself,  and  he  went  through  the  different  charges  in 
order,  contending  that  the  more  criminal  of  them  were  un- 
founded;  and  that  the  others  did  not  include  any  legal  oifence. 
As  to  his  deserts  he  determined  to  be  silent,  but  hoped  that 
what  he  had  suffered  for  the  king  would  not  be  forgotten.  Here, 
however,  sir  Richard  Scroop  interposed.  The  accused,  he  re- 
majked,  had  served  in  war  thirty  years  as  a  knight  banneret 
without  disgrace  or  reproof:  had  thrice  been  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemj^  twice  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  once  as  envoy 
to  a  foreign  state  ;  and  had  been  governor  of  Calais,  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  and  often  ambassador  from  the  king.  Nor  was  he 
raised  from  a  low  situation  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl :  but  was  at 
the  time,  and  had  long  been,  a  privy  counsellor,  and  chancellor, 
and  possessed  the  property  necessary  for  the  support  of  that 
rank  which  was  next  to  the  rank  of  an  earl.  The  managers  for 
the  commons  were  heard  in  reply,  and  the  earl  in  rejoinder : 
after  which,  at  the  petition  of  his  accusers,  he  was  given  in 
custody  to  the  lord  constable,  and  immediately  enlarged  upon 
bail.     "Within  a  few  days  the  king  and  lords  agreed  in  their 

"  In  taking  the  oath  as  chancellor,  he  had  cester  and  others,  was  confirmed  in  parha- 

sworn  "  not  to  permit  the  loss  or  disherison  of  ment.       But    in    the   judgment    pronounced 

"  the  king:,  but  to  do  and  seek  his  profit  as  far  against  him,  it  was  said,  that  no  confirmation 

"  as  he  could   do  it  with  reason."     Hence  it  of  the  grant  could   be  found  on  the  rolls  :  a 

■was  maintained  that  knowing  the  king's  wants,  direct  falsehood,  as  it  is  entered  there  exactly 

he  could  not  accept  of  any  grant  from  him.  in  the  same  words  as  the  grant  to  Gloucester 

He  replied  that  the  words  had  not  that  mean-  himself,    to    which  no   objection  was    made, 

ing :   that  he  could  accept  a  grant  from   the  Praesentibus  prselatis,  proceribus,  magnatibus, 

king  as  well  as  any  other  person  :    and  that  the  ac  tola  communitate.      Rot.  Pari.  iii.  206. 

grant  to  him,  with  those  to  the  duke  of  Glou-  209. 

VOL.  III.  E  E 
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CHAP,      award,  by  which  he  was  acquitted  on   four  of  the  charges ;  on 
'       the  others  his  answers  were  prouoiuiced  insufficient ;  and  lie  was 


therefore  adjudged  to  forfeit  the  several  sums  specified  in  those 
charges,  and  to  be  confined  in  prison  during  the  king's  plea- 
sure**. It  is  needless  to  say  that  soon  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  he  was  released. 

This  prosecution  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  as 
it  confirmed  to  the  commons  their  new  claim  of  impeaching  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  :  but  both  the  proceedings  and  the  result 
seem  to  prove  that  the  administration  of  Richard  had  not  been 
so  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  as  we  might  otherwise  have  been 
led  to  suppose  ;  and  will  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  prosecution 
of  the  chancellor  had  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  intimi- 
dation rather  than  of  punishment.  But  now  the  objects  of  the 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court  more  clearly  unfolded  them- 
selves ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  imitate  the  precedents  of  the 
reigns  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  II.,  by  establishing 
a  permanent  council  with  powers  to  reform  the  state  of  the 
nation.  To  such  a  measure  the  king  declared  that  he  would 
never  give  his  assent.  He  threatened  to  dissolve  the  parliament: 
and  the  commons,  to  terrify  him,  sent  for  the  statute  by  which 
Edward  II.  had  been  deposed  from  the  throne^.  At  length  one 
of  the  lords  represented  to  him,  by  desire  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  that  if  he  should  persist  in  his 
refusal,  his  life  would  be  in  danger :  that  the  lords  and  coujuions 
would  separate  without  his  permission  :  and  that  he  would  then 
see  in  what  a  forlorn  and  abandoned  state  he  would  be  left  *^ 
Nov.  19.  At  length  his  obstinacy  was  subdued  :  and  with  a  reluctant  hand 
he  signed  a  commission  to  eleven  prelates  and  peers  besides  the 

"  Ibid.  216—220.  "  ITjid.  283.  ••  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  374. 
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three  great  officers  of  state,  appointing  them  a  permanent  coun-     chap. 
cil  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  ofliccrs  in  his  houseliold,  " 


courts  of  ]a\v,  and  every  ])art  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  examine  into  Nov.  lo. 
the  accounts  of  the  treasury,  the  gifts  and  pardons  which  liad 
been  granted,  and  the  grievances  of  tlie  people  ;  to  hear  and 
determine  all  complaints  which  could  not  be  redressed  by  com- 
mon course  of  law;  and  to  provide  such  remedies  for  all  abuses 
as  should  appear  to  them  good  and  profitable'^.  The  duke  and 
earl  were  of  the  number ;  and  as  the  majority  of  their  col- 
leagues belonged  to  the  same  party,  they  possessed,  in  effect, 
the  whole  power  of  the  government.  To  protect  them  in 
the  execution  of  their  office,  the  conmions  petitioned  that  from 
the  moment  any  opposition  should  be  made  to  their  authority, 
the  payment  of  the  subsidy,  which  had  been  voted,  should  cease; 
and  that  the  authors,  advisers,  or  abettors,  of  such  opposition 
should  for  the  first  offence  be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  imprison- 
ment, and  for  the  second  to  the  loss  of  life  or  member  ^^ 
Richard  save  his  assent :  but  refused  to  extend  the  duration  of  Nor.  3». 
the  commission  beyond  twelve  months ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  had  the  courage  to  protest  openly  and  in  person  against 
any  thing  done  in  that  parliament,  which  might  turn  to  his 
prejudice,  or  be  contrary  to  the  liberties  and  prerogatives  of  his 


crown  ®^. 


The  commissioners  appear  to  have  commenced  their  labours 
with  examining  the  accounts  of  the  officers  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue :  and  the  sequel  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  royal  administration  had  been  foully  calum- 
niated. We  hear  not  of  any  frauds  discovered,  or  of  defaulters  lag-., 
punished,  or  of  grievances  redressed  *.     The  earl  of  Arundel 

"  Ibid.  375,  376.  "  Rot.  Pari.  222.  224. 

'»  Knyglit.  2692.     Stat.  x.  App.  46.  ^  Froissart,  indeed,  tells  u«  that  eir  Simo« 


E  E 
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CHAP,  alone,  who  had  been  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet,  reflected 
•  a  lustre  on  the  new  administration.  On  different  occasions, 
during  the  summer,  he  captured  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail 
of  vessels  richly  laden,  and  principally  with  wine:  he  relicA'cd 
the  garrison  of  Brest,  and  took  two  forts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  of  which  he  burnt  one  towards  the  sea,  and  delivered 
the  other  to  the  care  of  the  governor.  Thence  sailing  to  Sluys, 
he  destroyed  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  landed  his  troops,  and 
laid  waste  the  country  to  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  °^ 
The  king  con-      It  was  uot,  howevcr,  to  be  expected  that  a  prince,  who  had 

suits  ibe 

judges.  now  reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  who  had  in  a  more  early 

age  given  proof  of  abilities  and  courage,  would  tamely  acquiesce 

in    his  own  degradation,  or  that   his  favourites  would   neglect 

to  provide   for  their  security  by   endeavouring    to  restore  the 

ascendancy  of  their  protector.     To  emancipate  himself  from  the 

Feb.       actual   controul  of  the  commissioners,  Richard  made  a  journey 

July.       on  one  occasion  to  York,  and  on  another  to  Chester.     AVherever 

he  came,   his  arrival  was  distinguished  by  some  act  of  grace. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  burghers  in  the 

towns,  were  invited  to  the  court  of  their  young  sovereign  •  and 

few  refused  to  wear  his  livery,  and  bind  themselves  by  oath  to 

Aug.  20.     stand  in  his  defence  against  all  manner  of  men.     At  Shrews- 

Aug.  25.     bijry    he   held    a   council    of    several    of    the    judges,    and    a 

few  days  afterwards    another   at   Nottingham  ^^ ;    in   these    he 

enjoined  them  on  their  allegiance  to  inform  him,  what  was  the 

Burley  was  fined  200,000  francs,  and  impri-  Holt,  and  sir  William  Burgh    justices  of  the 

soned.      But  his   whole   narrative  differs   so  king's  bench,  and  sir  John  Gary  chief  baroiv 

widely   from   the    authentic  particulars    con-  of   the   exchequer :    at   the  second   the  same 

tainod  in  the  rolls,  that  it  deserves  no  credit,  persons,  with  tiie  exception  of  the  chief  baron, 

It  seems  to  be  made  up  of  every  flying  report  and  with  tiie  addition  of  sir  Robert  Tresilian 

which  reached  him.  lord  chief  justice,  sir  Roger  Fulthorpe  justice- 

"  Knyght.  2692,  2693.     Wals.  32G.  of  the  king's  bench,   and  John  Lokton   the 

^  At  the  first  of  these  councils  were  present  king's  serjeant  at  law. 
sir  Robert    Bealknap  chief  justice,  sir  John 
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law  of  the  land  on  the  difTcrent  questions,  which  should  be  laid     CHAP, 
before  thcni.     In  their  reply  they  maintained,  that  the  commis-  ' 


sion  which  had  superseded  the  king  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  was  subversive  of  the  constitution  ;  that  those  wiio 
introduced  the  measure,  and  those  who  exhorted  the  kino;  to  agree 
to  it,  were  liable  to  capital  punishment;  that  all  who  compelled 
him  to  assent,  or  prevented  him  froni  exercising  his  rights,  Avere 
traitors  ;  tliat  the  king,  and  not  the  lords  and  commons,  had  the 
power  to  determine  the  order,  in  which  subjects  should  be  debat- 
ed in  parliament:  that  the  king  could*  dissolve  the  parliament  at 
pleasure,  and  that  those  who  acted  in  defiance  of  siteh  dissolution, 
were  traitors  :  that  the  lords  and  commons  could  not,  without  the 
king's  permission,  in)j)eacli  his  officers  and  justices:  that  both 
the  member  who  movetl  for  the  statute  of  the  deposition  of  Ed- 
ward 11.  and  he  who  brought  it  to  the  house,  were  traitors  :  and 
that  the  judgment  given  against  the  earl  of  Suffolk  was  erroneous 
in  all  its  parts.     They  affixed  their  seals  to  this  answer,  and  pro- 
mised on  their  oaths  to  keep  it  secret :  the  next  day  it  was  be- 
trayed by  sir  Roger  Fulthorpe,  one  of  the  number,  to  the  earl 
of  Kent,  and  was  by  him  communicated  to  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester ^^. 

Richard,  ignorant  of  this  unfortunate  discovery,  proceeded  to  London'** 
make  arrangements  for  the  resumption  of  the  royal  authority, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year  allotted  to  the  commissioners.  To 
secure  a  majority  in  the  next  house  of  commons,  he  sent  for  the 
sheriffs,  who,  if  we  believe  some  writers,  gave  him  slender  hopes 
of  success.  It  was  determined  to  arrest  the  most  obnoxious  of 
his  opponents,  and  to  send  them  to  take  their  trials  before  the 
judges  who  had  already  given  their  opinions  on  the  question  of 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  232,  233.     Knyght.  2692—2696. 
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CHAP,     law:  and  for  this  purpose  Thomas   Usk  was   appointed   sub- 
^^'       sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  John  Blake  the  referendary,  was  em- 


ployed to  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  against 
the  royal  prerogative^.     Sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  who  had  been 
thrice   mayor   of    London,   undertook    to    secure   the    fidelity 
of  the  citizens ;  and  even  swore  the  different  companies  to  be 
ready  to  live  and  die  with  the  king,  and  to  oppose  his  enemies 
to  their  last  breath.     The  commission  was  to  expire  on  the 
nineteenth  of  November  :    on  the  tenth  Richard  entered  the 
capital.     He  was  received  with  unusual  expressions  of  joy  and 
respect;  the  •layor  and   principal  citizens  wore  his  livery  of 
white  and  crimson  ;  and  an  immense  crowd  accompanied  him 
to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  and  thence  to  his  palace  at  West- 
mi  nster^\ 
Is  opposed  by       Eiatcd  with  his  rcccption,  the  king  retired  to  rest:  the  next 
Nov.  if.     morning  he  learned  with  astonishment  that  a  numerous  body  of 
forces  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  London   under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Nottingham,  the  constable,  admiral,  and  marshal  of  England.. 
They  had  concerted  their  measures  with  such  secrecy  as  to  elude 
suspicion :  and  had  carefully  watched  all  his  motions  on  his  rc- 
Nov.  12.      turn  to  the  capital.     A  royal  proclamation  was  issued  the  next 
day  forbidding  the  citizens  to  lend  assistance,  or  to  sell  provi- 
sions, to  the  armed  force  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  confederates  advancing  to  Hackney  with 
forty  thousand  men,  sent  a  letter  into  the  city,  in  which  they 
assured  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  that  their  only  object  was  to 
deliver  the  king  from  the  hands  of  tlie  traitors  who  kept  him  in 

"*  I   have   neglected    many    circumstances  commission  I  have  admitted,  as  the  indictment 

mentioned  by  liiHtorians,   as  I  consider  them  itself  is  still  extajit  on  the  rolls,  p.  234. 

mete  fictions  invented  by  the  king's  enemies:  '=  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  234.  Knyght.  2696.  Wub. 

the  intention  of  indicting  the  framers  of  the  330.     Men.  Evcsh.  85. 
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tliraltlorn ;  commaiKlcd  them  with  severe  threats  to  give  their     chap. 
aid  to  Ihe  same  loyal  cause  ;  and  required  an  immediate  answer.  ' 


The  ensuing  day  they  were  joined  at  Waltham  cross  by  the  earls      Nov.  13. 
oi'  Derby  and  Warwick  :  and  these  five  noblemen,  in  presence 
of  the  commissioners,  appealed  (such  was  the  term  they  used)     Nov.  14. 
five  of  the   king's  favourites  of  treason.     Richard,   unable  to 
resist,  consented  to  receive  the  complaints  of  the  lords  appellants 
on   the  next  Sunday.     They  entered  the  city  with  every  pre-     Nov.  n. 
caution  against  the  pretended  treachery  of  their  enemies;  stopped 
to  examine  all  the  houses  in  the  mews ;  and  kept  the  king  waiting 
two  hours  on  his  throne  in  Westminster  hall.     But  in  his  presence 
they  behaved  with  the  semblance  of  humility.     At  the  entrance 
of  the  hall,  on  the  lower  and  on  the  upper  step  of  the  throne,  they 
bent  the  knee  before  him.     He  arose,  gave  his  hand  to'each,  and 
bade  them  present  their  petition.     They  began  with  the  most 
solemn  protestations  of  attachment  and  loyalty  ;  then  accused  of 
treason  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  sir  Robert  Tresilian  false  justice,  and  sir  Nicholas  Bram- 
ber  false  knight ;  and  lastly  throwing  their  gauntlets  on  the  floor, 
offered  severally    to  prove  the   truth  of  the   charge  by  single 
combat.     Richard  answered,  that  he  would  summon  a  parlia- 
ment, in  which  justice  should  be  done  ;  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  he  took  both  parties  under  the  royal  protection.     He  then 
invited  the  appellants  into  another  room,  where  they  partook  of 
refreshment  Avith  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner  ^^. 

It  now  became  evident,  that  flight  alone  could  save  the  ob-  Fiitrhtof  hi* 
noxious  counsellors.     The  earl  of  Suffolk,  on  the  second  attempt, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  frontiers  of  France :  the  archbishop 
effectually  concealed  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  •  and 
the  duke  of  Ireland  repaired  to  the  northern  borders  of  Wales. 

«  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  229.     Knyght.  2697— 2701.     Wals.  330,  S'Sl. 

4 
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CHAP.      Here,  however,  be  received  letters  from  the  king,  authorizing 
_  him  to  raise  forces,  and  promising  to  join  him  on  the  first  op- 

portunity. With  joy  he  unfurled  the  royal  banner:  and  his 
hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  accession  of  Molyneux  the  con- 
stable of  Chester,  with  a  strong  body  of  archers.  The  intelli- 
gence of  his  rising  was  received  with  secret  pleasure  by  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  who'  now  ventured  to  disclose  his  real  designs ; 
consulted  several  clergymen  and  sages  of  the  law,  in  what 
cases  a  vassal   would  be  justified  in  giving  back  his  homage; 

Dec.  10.  and  in  a  meeting  at  Huntingdon  agreed  with  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Warwick,  and  the  lord  Thomas  Mortimer,  "  to 
"  depose  Richard,  and  take  the  crown  under  his  own  custody." 
It  was  afterwards  pretended  that  in  adopting  this  resolution 
they  had  no  design  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  royal  dignity  in 
earnest,  but  merely  to  intimidate  him  by  reducing  him  for  a 
few  days  to  the  condition  of  a  private  individual.  But  what- 
ever might  be  their  real  intention,  it  was  defeated  by  the  op- 
position of  the  earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  who,  though 
they  were  willing  to  pursue  the  favourites  even  unto  death, 
would  never  consent  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  crown  ^^. '  In  the 
mean  time  the  duke  of  Ireland  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men 
rapidly  advanced  towards  the  Thames.  His  first  object  was  to 
pass  that  river,  probably  in  consequence  of  secret  instructions 
from  Richard :  but  the  appellants,  acquainted  with  his  mo- 
tions, marched  in  the  night  by  different  roads  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  ;  and  occupied  all  the  passes  before  his 

Bee.  20.  arrival.  He  first  made  his  appearance  at  Radcot.  The  width 
of  the  bridge  had  been  diminished,  so  that  only  one  man  could 
cross  at  a  time ;    three   barriers    were   raised   athwart    the  re- 

"  See  the  charges  against  the  duke  (Rot.  Pari.  iii.  376)  with  his  answer  (ibid.  379). 
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niainder ;  and  the  earl  of  Derby  with  a  powerful  force  lay  behind     chap. 
it.     He  turned  immediately,  to  seek  another  passage,  but  was  met  _______ 


in  the  front  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  followed  by  the  earl 
of  Derby,  who  on  his  departure  had  crossed  the  bridge.  In  this 
emergency  the  duke  threw  off  his  armour ;  plunged  into  tlie  river ; 
and,  quitting  his  horse,  swam  to  the  opposite  bank.  It  was  grow- 
ing dark,  and  a  report  fortunately  prevailed  that  he  had  been 
drowned.  Molyneux,  one  of  his  valets,  and  a  boy  were  killed  :  a 
few  perished  in  the  waters :  the  rest  were  stripped  completely 
naked  ;  and  told  that  they  might  return  home.  After  a  lapse  of 
some  weeks  it  was  announced,  that  the  duke  had  escaped  to 
Ireland  ^. 

The  appellants,  on  their  return  to  London,  took  from  the  ^r^s*^*  "f  *"- 
mayor  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  required  an  audience  of  the 
king,  who  had  retired  into  the  Tower.  The  intimidated  mo-  Dec,  26. 
narch  yielded  to  all  their  demands.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive  archbishop,  duke,  and  earl :  eleven 
of  the  I'oyal  confidents  were  secured  in  different  prisons :  and 
ten  lords  and  knights,  with  the  ladies  Poynings,  Mohun,  and 
Molyneux,  were  dismissed  from  court,  and  compelled  to  give 
security  for  their  appearance  before  the  next  parliament.  That 
Richard  in  his  distress  might  not  have  a  single  person  to  whom 
he  could  unbosom  himself,  even  his  confessor,  the  bishop  of 
Chichester,  was  forbidden  to  come  into  his  presence^. 

In  the  writs  which  had  already  been  issued  for  the  convo-  impeach- 

•'  _  inents. 

cation  of  parliament,  the  king  had  instructed  the  sheriffs  to       isss. 
return  such  knights  of  the  shire,  as  had  not  taken  any  part  in 
the  late  quarrel.     These  writs  were  now  recalled  :  and  new  ones 
were  issued  in  the  accustomed  style  ^'^.     As  soon  as  the  parlia-     Feb.  3. 

^«  Rot.  Pari.  236.      Knyght.  2701—2703.      174.     Rym.  vii.  666,  567,  568. 
Wals.  332.  "o  Rym.  vii.  666.    R«t.  Pari.  iii.  400. 

"  Knyght.  2705.  Wals.  333.    Otterburne,' 

VOL.  III.  F  P 
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CHAP,  ment  had  been  opened  by  the  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
'  rose,  knelt  to  the  king,  and  complained  that  he  had  been 
suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  croAvn :  but  Richard  immediately 
interrupted  him  by  strongly  asserting  his  own  conviction  of  the 
innocence  of  his  uncle.  The  lords  appellants  then  exhibited 
thirty-nine  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  five  appellees : 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  who  was 
in  prison,  were  called,  but  did  not  answer  to  their  names  :  and 
judgment  Avas  immediately  prayed  against  them  for  their  default. 
But  the  decision  was  put  off  till  the  next  day :  and  all  the 
judges,  Avith  the  exception  of  sir  William  Skipwith,  Avere  arrested 
on  their  seats  in  court,  and  committed  to  separate  cells  in  the 
Tower  '"K 

The  next  morning  the  king  called  upon  "  the  sages  of  the 
"  common  and  civil  laAV,"  to  give  to  the  lords  their  opinion  re- 

Feb.  4.  specting  the  bill  of  impeachment ;  Avho  unanimously  declared 
that  it  was  in  all  its  parts  informal  and  illegal.  The  peers, 
however,  resolved  to  proceed  :  they  Avere  bound,  they  said,  by 
no  other  law  than  the  laAv  and  custom  of  parliament :  the  king- 
dom of  England  had  never  been  governed  by  the  civil  law  ;  nor 
would  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction,  be  guided  by 
the  practice  of  the  loAver  courts.  With  the  assent  of  the  king 
the  appeal  was  declared  to  be  "  good  and  effectual  according 
"  to  the  law  and  course  of  parliament."  The  appellants  again 
demanded  judgment:  but  the  house  adjourned  till  the  next  day, 
when    the    demand   Avas   repeated,  and  the  primate  instantly 

Feb.  5.  rising,  observed,  that  in  obedience  to  the  canons,  which  ibrbade 
the  clergy  to  interfere  in  judgments  of  blood,  he  and  the  other  pre- 
lates should  depart :  but  that,  before  their  departure,  they  Avould 

'•'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  228—236.      Knyght.  2706.     Wals.  334. 
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protest  that  their  absence  should  neither  create  any  prejudice  to     chap. 
their  own  rights   as  peers,  nor  detract  from  the  effect  of  such  " 


judgment  as  might  be  given  by  the  temporal  lords  without 
their  concurrence.  All  the  bishops  and  abbots  immediately  left 
the  house  *'^*. 

Eight  days  were  spent  in  examining  the  act  of  impeachment. 
It  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  conduct  of  the  appellees  from 
the  commencement  of  the  late  parliament :  attributed  to  them 
several  projects  too  absurd  to  deserve  belief:  and  averred  that 
their  constant  aim  had  been  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the 
lords  commissioners,  the  appellants,  and  their  associates.  Of  the  Judgment3. 
thirty-nine  articles  contained  in  this  instrument,  fourteen  were 
declared  to  amount  to  treason :  the  accused  were  found  guilty 
of  them  all :  and  the  duke,  the  earl,  and  Tresilian  were  separately  Feb.  is. 
adjudged  to  suffer  the  death  of  traitors,  and  to  forfeit  their  property 
to  the  king.  The  fate  of  the  archbishop,  on  account  of  the  novelty 
of  the  case,  was  reserved  for  future  deliberation  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  his  temporalties  were  confiscated.  But  of  these  victims 
three  were  already  beyond  their  reach.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  had 
arrived  at  Paris.  He  was  kindly  received  by  the  French  king, 
but  died  of  despair  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  duke  of 
Ireland  had  found  an  asylum  in  Holland ;  and  the  archbishop 
was  still  concealed  in  Northumberland  ^°^.  But  Tresilian,  who 
had  disguised  himself,  and  occupied  a  lodging  in  front  of  the 
palace,  was  betrayed  by  a  servant,  brought  before  the  lords,  and      Feb.  19. 

'<"  Rot.  Pari.  236,  237.  244.  was  translated  to  York,  Fordham  of  Durham 

'»'  The  duke  died  at  Lovain  in  1392,  of  a  to  Ely,  Skirlaw  of  Bath  and  Wells  to   Dur- 

wound  received  in  hunting  a  wild  boar.    The  ham,   and  Ergham  of  Salisbury  to  Bath   and 

archbishop,  at  the  request  of  the  government,  Wells.     By  these  translations  the  friends   of 

was  translated  by  the  pope  from  York  to  St.  the  appellants  were  exalted,  those  of  the  king 

Andrews.     But   as  the  Scots  did  not  admit  depressed :   Rym.   vii.  574 — 577.     All  these 

the  authority  of  Urban,  he  sailed  to  Flanders,  changes  took  place  during  the  sitting  of  parlia 

accepted  a  small  curacy,  and  served  it  till  his  ment.    Rot.  Pari.  237,  238.     Knyght  2709. 
death.     The  bishop  of  Ely  the    chancellor, 
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CHAP. 
XX. 

Feb.  20. 

The  judges 
impeached. 

Mar.  2. 


And  con- 
demned. 
Mar.  3. 


Mar.  4. 


Mar.  6. 


hurried  away  to  execution.  The  next  day  the  same  fate  befel  sir 
Nicholas  Bramber,  who  in  vain  protested  his  innocence,  and 
oiFered  wager  of  battle  to  his  accusers. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  four  judges  of  the  king's  bench,  the 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  king's  serjeant  at  law,  were 
impeached  of  treason  by  the  commons,  on  the  ground,  that 
knowing  the  traitorous  intention  of  those  who  proposed  the  ques- 
tions at  Shrewsbury  and  Nottingham,  the}'  had,  to  please  them, 
given  answers  contrary  to  law.  They  all  replied  in  the  same 
manner,  that  their  answers  had  been  extorted  from  them  by 
threats,  and  that,  therefore,  they  hoped  for  mercy.  Fulthorp 
added,  that  he  had  the  next  day  disclosed  the  Avhole  business  to 
the  earl  of  Kent.  They  were  remanded  :  but  Blake  and  Usk,  who 
replied,  that  whatever  they  had  done,  had  been  doneb}'  the  king's 
orders,  were  told,  that  their  defence  was  an  aggravation  of  their 
crime,  because  they  knew  that  the  king  was  not  his  own  master, 
but  under  the  controul  of  the  appellees.  They  were  condemned 
and  executed.  The  judges  were  soon  after  called  in,  and  in- 
formed, that  by  award  of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  they  had 
been  condemned  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason  :  but  at  the 
very  moment  the  bishops  entered  the  house,  and  begged  that  a 
stop  might  be  put  to  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood.  At  their 
intercession  the  lives  of  the  condemned  were  spared  :  but  they 
were  banished  for  life,  and  confined  in  difiercnt  cities  in  Ivo- 
lan(P«*. 

The  same  day  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  the  king's  confessor, 
was  impeached  of  having  used  threats  to  the  judges  at  Notting- 

'"*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  238— 241.     They  were  .Sir  Rog.  Fulthorp 1)'. Win.  .£40 

disposed  of  in  the  following  manner.  Kir  Will.  Burgii tlitlo  ....  40  marks. 

Sir  Rob.  Bcalknap,  at  Drogheda,  Sir  J  ohn  Gary,  Watcrl'ord £20 

■with  an  allowance  of  £4Q  per  ann.  John  Lokton        ditto ^2,Q 

Sir  John  Holt ditto 40  marks. 
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ham,  concealed  the  objects  of  the  traitors,  and  exposed,  by  his     chap. 
connivance,  the  whole  realm  to  danger.     lie  replied,  that  no  ______ 


threats  had  ever  been  used  to  the  judges  :  that  he  was  under  the 
obligation  of  secrecy  as  to  the  answers :  and  that  he  had  taken 
care  that  no  evil  should  arise  from  the  transaction.  He  was  con- 
demned to  exile  in  Ireland  ^*\ 

If  revenge  or  intimidation  had  been  the  object  of  Gloucester,  More  trials. 
he  might  now  have  been  satisfied  :  but  his  thirst  of  blood  was 
still  unslaked  :  and  four  knights,  the  earliest  and  steadiest  friends  Mar.  12. 
of  the  king,  were  impeached  by  the  commons  as  aiders  and 
accomplices  of  the  traitors  already  condemned.  ■They  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  offered  to  prove  their  innocence  as  true  knights 
in  any  manner  which  the  lords  should  award.  It  had  become 
the  policy  of  the  royalists  to  prolong  the  deliberations :  and 
eight  days  were  consumed  in  investigation  and  debate,  till 
the  approach  of  the  Easter  holidays  suggested  the  necessity  of 
adjournment.  On  the  last  day  the  lords  and  commons  granted  Mar.  20. 
the  king  a  subsidy  till  the  feast  of  Pentecost;  and  took  an  oath 
to  stand  by  the  lords  appellants  during  the  present  parliament, 
and  to  live  and  die  with  them  against  all  men.  The  two  houses 
were  then  adjourned  by  the  king  till  the  Monday  fortnight  after 
the  festival  of  Easter  '"^ 

During  the  recess  every  effort  was  employed  to  save  the  lives  Andexecu. 
of  the  four  knights,   particularly  of  sir  Simon  Burley.     Pie  had 
belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward  III.;  had  been  selected  by  the 
black  prince  as  guardian  to  Richard  ;  and  had  negotiated  the 
marriage  between  his  sovereign  and  the  present  queen.     He  was 

'"Rot.  Pari.  ill.  241.243,  244.     Cork  was  the   same  oath  to  all  men  in  office,  and   all 

assigned  for  his  residence,  with  permission  to  gentlemen,  and  persons  of  influence  in  their 

receive  40  marks  per  annum  from  any  of  his  counties,  vii.  572.     See  the  return  from  the 

friends  who  might  allow  him  so  much.  county  of  Lincolijj  Rot,  Fsirl.  iii,  400. 

"*  Tlie  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  administer 
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CHAP,     attached  to  the  kino;  as  to  his  son  :  and  the  kins;  loved  and  re- 
'       vered  him  as  a  father.     On  these  accounts  Richard  earnestly 


solicited  Gloucester  to  spare  him  :  but  received  for  answer,  that 
if  he  meant  to  keep  his  crown,  he  must  consent  to  the  execution 
of  his  favourite  ^"^.  The  queen  on  her  knees  seconded  the 
prayer  of  her  husband  :  but  neither  her  rank  nor  beauty,  her 
April  13.  tears  nor  in  treaties,  could  soften  the  heart  of  the  tyrant.  The 
task  was  then  undertaken  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  one  of  the  ap- 
pellants :  and  a  fierce  but  fruitless  quarrel  between  the  uncle 
and  nephew  served  only  to  prove  that  no  consideration  could 
move  the  duke  from  his  sanguinary  purpose.  When  the  par- 
liament re-assembled,  the  inquiry  was  resumed  :  Richard  obsti- 
nately maintained  that  Burley  was  innocent :  and  for  three 
weeks  by  refusing  his  assent  averted  the  fate  of  his  friend.  At 
length  on  an  occasion  when  the  king  and  the  lords  who  supported 
him,  were  absent,  the  opposite  party  resolved  that  one  out  of  the 
thirteen  counts  in  the  impeachment  had   been  brought  home  to 

Mays.  the  prisoner.  He  was  called  in,  and  immediately  condemned 
on  the  vague  charge  of  having  conspired  with  other  traitors  to 
compass  the  death  of  those,  Avho  had  established  the  late  com- 
mission of  government.  He  sutfered  the  same  day  :  and  the 
only  indulgence  which  he  could  obtain,  Avas  a  commutation 
of  the  more  ignominious  part  of  the  punishment  into  decapi- 
tation '°''. 

May  12.  A  wcck  later  was  decided  the  fate  of  Burley's  fellow  prisoners, 
sir  John  Beauchamp,  sir  James  Berners,  and  sir  John  Salisbury. 
The  two  former  were  convicted  of  treason,  for  having  estranged 
the  king's  affections  from  his  loyal  subjects,  and  attached  him  to 

'"'  Qe  s'il  voloit  estre  Roy,  covient  estre  condemned    with    the    assent    of    the   king 

perfourne  et  fait.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  431.  (Rolls,  243)  :  in  those  of  the  21st  of  Ricliard, 

""  Rot.  Pari.  241—243.  376.     In  the  rolls  without  his  assent,  against  his  will,  and  in  his 

of  this  parliameDt  he  is  said  to  have  been  absence.     Rolls,  376. 
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themselves  ;  the  latter  for  having  consented  to  pass  the  seas,  and      chap. 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  of  France  in  favour  of  the  five  lords  ' 


appealed  of  treason.  All  were  immediately  led  to  execution  ; 
Salisbury  Avas  drawn  and  hanged  :  but  the  king  interposed 
in  favour  of  the.  other  two,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  lords 
that  they  should  be  beheaded  ^''^. 

The  work  of  blood  was  now  ended:  and  "  the  wonderful  par-  Dissolution  of 

,j  .  ,,     ,    ,  ,  .,  parliament, 

"  liament,  as  it  was  called  by  some,  or  "  the  mercness  parlia- 
"  ment,"  as  it  was  more  justly  called  by  others,  after  a  long 
session  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  days,  was  dissolved. 
Before  its  termination  an  order  had  been  issued  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bohemians,  who  attended  the  queen,  and  a  pardon 
granted  not  only  for  the  appellants  and  their  friends,  but  also 
for  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  party,  with  the  exception  of 
eighteen  persons  by  name.  The  parliament  was,  however,  care- 
ful to  incapacitate  the  king  from  reversing  the  attainders  which 
had  been  passed,  and  to  remunerate  the  services  of  the  lords  J«ne2. 
appellants  with  a  present  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  the 
new  subsidy.  Their  last  legislative  act  amounted  to  a  condem- 
nation of  themselves.  It  Avas  an  ordinance  that,  "  whereas 
"  several  points  had  been  declared  treason  in  the  present  par- 
"  liament  which  had  never  been  so  declared  by  any  statute, 
"  no  judge  should  on  that  account  have  power  to  give  judgment 

"*  Rot.  Pari.    iii.  243.        The  manner  in  In  this  "  good  deliberation"  days   and  weeks 

which  these  trials  were  conducted,  does  not  were  consumed ;  but  there  is  no  hint  that  the 

appear   very   consistent  with  our   notions  of  prisoner  was  ever  heard  again  in  his  defence, 

justice.      The    impeachment    was    first    read  or  counsel  introduced,  or  witnesses  examined, 

over   in   the  presence  of  the  accused,  who  We  only  learn  that  the  lords  decided  among 

spoke  without   the  aid  of  counsel  in  his  own  themselves,  whether   the  acciised  were  guilty 

justification.     The  commons  replied  :  and  the  of  any  one   or  more  of  the  counts  in  the  im- 

lonls  resolved  to  "  examine  the  charges  and  peachment,  and  whether  such  count  or  counts 

"  the  circumstances  with   good  deliberation,  amounted   to   treason.     As  soon  as  this  was 

"  and  to  give  such  judgment  as  should  be  to  determined,  he  was  called  in  to  receive  judg- 

"  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  profit  of  the  ment,  and  led  immediately  to  execution.  lb. 

•'  king  and  the  kingdom"  (Ibid.  240,  241).  240.  243,  244. 
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XX. 


June  3. 


The  king 
recovers  his 
authority. 


1389. 
May  3. 


"  of  treason  in  any  other  case  or  manner  than  he  had  before  the 
"  commencement  of  their  proceedings."  At  the  conclusion 
the  king  was  compelled  to  take  the  coronation  oath  a  second 
time :  the  prelates  renewed  their  fealty,  the  lords  their  homage  ; 
and  all  swore  never  to  agree  or  suffer,  that  any  judgment  given 
in  that  parliament  should  be  reversed,  nor  that  any  statute 
enacted  in  it  should  be  repealed  "^ 

For  nearly  twelve  months  Richard  continued  a  mere  cipher 
in  the  hands  of  the  party.  The  duke  governed  with  greater 
lenity  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from  his  vindictive  dis- 
position :  but  his  administration  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
act  of  sufficient  importance  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  or 
to  ffive  stability  to  his  power.  The  earl  of  Arundel  had,  indeed, 
the  good  fortune  to  capture  a  fleet  of  French  merchantmen  : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Percies  lost  against  the  Scots  the 
battle  of  Otterburne  in  Northumberland,  in  which,  if  the  earl 
Douglas  was  slain,  the  lords  Henry  and  Ralph  Percy,  the 
English  generals,  were  made  prisoners  "\  The  terror  which 
Gloucester  had  inspired,  insensibly  wore  away  :  several  of  his 
partisans  offered  their  services  to  the  king:  and  Richard,  by  one 
bold  action,  instantaneously  dissolved  that  authorit}'^  which  had 
been  cemented  with  so  much  blood.  In  a  great  council  held 
after  Easter,  he  unexpectedly  requested  his  uncle  to  tell  him  his 
age.  "  Your  highness,"  the  duke  replied,  "  is  in  your  t^venty- 
"  second  year."  "  Then,"  added  the  king,  "  I  must  certainly 
"  be  old  enough  to  manage  my  own  concerns.  I  have  been 
longer  under  the  controul  of  tutors  than  any  ward  in  my  domi- 
nions.    I  thank  ye,  my  lords,  for  your  past  services  :  but  do 


n 


"»  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  244.  247—252. 

'"  See   the  two  ballads  on  it  in  the  "  Re- 

liques  of  ancient  English  poetry,"  and  the 


"  Border  Minstrelsy." 
37—42. 


Also   Froissart,  ix. 
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*'  not  require  them  any  longer."     Observing  their  surprise,  he      CHAP, 
followed  up  the  blow  by  demanding  the  seals  from  the  arch-  ' 


bishop  of  Y^ork,  and  the  keys  of  the  exchequer  from  the  bishop 
of  Hereford.  A  new  treasurer  and  new  chancellor  were  ap- 
pointed :  the  former  council  was  dismissed :  and  the  king  gave 
his  confidence  to  a  few  tried  friends,  with  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  young  earl  of  Derby,  who  though  they  originally  belonged 
to  the  commission,  had  either  not  forfeited,  or  had  regained  the 
royal  favour.  Gloucester  submitted  with  reluctance,  and  after 
an  interview  with  his  nephew  retired  into  the  country :  Richard 
by  proclamation  informed  the  people  that  he  had  taken  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  that  he  intended  faith- 
fully to  n)aintain  the  ordinances  of  the  parliament  at  West- 
minster, and  that  he  should  suspend  the  collection  of  the  subsidy, 
■which  had  lately  been  granted,  till  he  Avas  better  convinced  that 
his  necessities  required  it "". 

The  king  was  now  his  own  master:  and  whether  it  were  owing  Hisadmini- 
to  his  wisdom  or  the  wisdom  of  his  ministers,  it  must  be  owned 
that  for  some  years  his  administration  was  tranquil  and  happy. 
Uninterrupted  harmony  reigned  between  him  and  his  people. 
He  frequently  met  his  parliament ;  consulted  it  on  all  matters 
of  importance;  and  appeared  anxious  to  deserve  its  approba- 
tion. On  one  occasion  he  ordered  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  other  members  of  his  council,  to  resign;  and  openly  invited 
every  person,  who  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  them,  to  bring  his 
charges  against  them  as  private  individuals.  The  next  day 
the  two  houses  bore  an  honourable  testimony  to  their  integrity, 
and  they  were  restored  with  applause  to  their  former  offices*^. 
In  return  for  his  condescension,  both  lords  and  commons  were 

'"  Knyght.  2735.     Wals.  337.     Rym.  vii.  '"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  258. 

C17.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  404. 
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CHAP,      liberal  in    their    erants,    and   successively   confirmed   by   their 

votes  the  acknowledged  prerogatives  of  the  crown  "*.     Though 

he  retained   a  deep  sense  of  the   injuries  which   he  had  suf- 
fered, he  had  the  prudence  to  suppress  his  resentment:   and 
on  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  from  Guienne,  recalled 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  a  seat  in  the  council  ^^'.     He  even 
affected  an  indifference  to  the  lot  of  his  friends,  whoJiad  been 
banished  to  Ireland,   till  he  was  able  to  sen^e  them   without 
danger  or  opposition.     His  former  confessor  he  ])romoted  to  a 
bishopric  in  that  island :    and,  as  the  revenue  was  moderate, 
added  to  it  a  small  annuity.     He  recalled  to  London  the  three 
surviving  judges  :  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Ireland,  granted  a  full   pardon  to  sir  John  Lancaster,  the 
companion  of  his  exile,  and  restored  the  earldom  of  Oxford  in 
favour  of  his  uncle  sir  Aubrey  de  Vere"^     Three  yeal-s  later  he 
ventured  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  his  affection  for  iiis  unfor- 
tunate friend.     He  ordered  the  body,  which  had  been  embalmed, 
to  be  brought  from  Louvain,  and  re-interred  it  with  great  so- 
lemnity in  the  church  of  Colne.     Before  the  comjiletion  of  the 
ceremony  the  coffin  was  opened  by  his  orders,  and  the  covering 
removed  from  the  face.     The  features  were  still  discernible  :  and 
the  king  gazed  on  it  for  some  minutes  with  visible  emotions  of 
the  most  poignant  grief"''. 
Termination        It  was  duHug  this  pcriod  of  Comparative  tranquiilitj'^  that  the 

of  the  dispute   ....  .       ,  ...  ,  . 

with  the  court  legislative  euactmcuts  against  papal  provisions  and  reservations 

"i-m.       were  completed.     As  soon  as  the  king  of  France  had  espoused 

the  cause  of  the  cardinal  of  Genevu  against  Urban  \1.,  the 

claims  of  the  two  competitors  were  canvassed   in   parliament; 

and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  primate  and  the  other  prelates,  it 

•■"  Ibid.  279.  286.  "^  Ibid.  302,  303.  340. 

"»  Ibid.  316.  '"  Wals.  352. 
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was  determined  to  acknowledge  Urban,  and  to  obey  him,  as  the     chap. 
rightful  head  of  the  church.     The  legislature  even  went  farther,  ' 


and  by  statute  confiscated  the  revenues  of  the  cardinals,  who 
rejected  Urban,  and  put  out  of  the  king's  protection  every  Eng- 
lish subject,  who  should  apply  to  his  adversary,  as  the  real 
pontiff"^  In  return  Urban  issued  in  favour  of  the  king  a  bull,  i^'^- 
by  which  the  two  next  vacant  prebends  in  each  collegiate  church 
were  reserved,  and  the  nomination  was  transferred  from  the 
bishops  and  chapters  to  the  ci'own  "^.  But  the  harmony  between 
the  two  courts  was  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  Edward  Brom- 
field,  the  agent  at  Rome  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund's ;  who, 
on  the  decease  of  his  abbot,  procured  by  false  suggestions  that 
appointment  from  the  pontiff;  and  returning  to  England,  took 
possession  of  the  abbey  in  virtue  of  the  papal  provision.  He 
was  instantly  apprehended  under  the  statute  of  provisors  passed 
in  the  late  reign,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  ^^°.  This  event 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  ;  complaints  were  made  in 
parliament  of  new  provisions  granted  to  several  cardinals :  and  isso. 
by  an  additional  enactment  it  was  ordained,  that  if  any  of  the 
king's  subjects  should,  without  his  licence  given  with  the  advice 
of  the  council,  farm  or  administer  the  benefice  of  any  alien 
within  the  realm,  or  in  virtue  of  such  administration  should 
convey  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  for  the  same  offence 
incur  all  the  penalties  comprised  in  the  statute  of  provisors  of 
the  27th  of  Edward  III.'^^ 

Bromfield's  affair  was  compromised  by  his  translation  to  a 
different  benefice.  The  king  gi-anted  the  necessary  licences  to 
the  attorneys  of  the  cardinals  enjoying  preferment  in  England  ^^* : 

"»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  48.     Rym.  vii.  222.  "'  Rot.  Pari.  hi.  82,  83. 

'"  %ra-  vii.  216.  >«  Rym.  vii,  253.,.256.  258,  259,  &c. 

'»  Wals.  230,  231.  236. 
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CHAP,     and  the  pope  confirmed  the  concordat  of  Bruges  between  Ed- 
__  ward  III.  and  Gregory  XL  ^'^.     But,  though  Urban  was  wilHng 


Nov. 


to  concede  other  points,  he  still  refused  to  surrender  the  claini 
which  had  for  centuries  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors  of 
presenting  to  such  benefices,  as  became  vacant  in  the  court  of 

J383.  Rome  by  the  death  or  the  promotion  of  the  incumbents  ^^^:  and 
the  parliament  three  years  afterwards  confirmed  the  former  statutes, 
and  as  an  additional  safeguard,  extended  the  penalties  of  the  late 
act  to  all  foreigners  residing  on  benefices  obtained  by  provision, 
•whether  they  held  them  for  themselves  or  for  the  profit  of  others. 
The  king,  however,  was  permitted  to  dispense  with  this  act  in 
favour  of  the  cardinal  of  Naples,  and  such  persons  as  might 
render  particular  services  to  the  crown  ^^^:  an  exemption  which 
tended  in  a  great  measure  to  render  the  statute  nugatory.  For 
as  the  cardinals  in  possession  of  English  benefices  generally  died 
at  Rome,  the  pope  instantly  conferred  their  livings  on  the 
surviving  cardinals,  who  foimd  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
royal  licence :  and  the  other  preferments  which  became  vacant 
in  that  court,  were  frequently  at  the  king's  request  bestowed  oti 
his  own  chaplains,  as  the  cheapest  means  by  which  he  could 
remunerate  their  services  ^"*'. 

These  evasions  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  did  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  system  of  provisions  : 
and  in  consequence  of  their  reiterated  complaints  it  was  enacted 

Jan.  17.  in  the  parliament  holden  in  1390,  that  all  provisions  granted  be- 
fore the  twenty-ninth  of  January  in  that  year,  should  be  vahd : 
that  all  granted  afterwards  should  be  of  no  effect :  that  every 
person  who  should  accept  of  a  })enefice  contrary  to  this  statute 
should  forfeit  his  lands  and  chattels,  and  be  banished  for  life : 

'»  Ibid.  384.  '»  Rot  Pari.  iii.  1&3.  St.  7  Rick  II.  c.  12, 

'»•  Ibid.  321.  428.  437.  "•  Rym.  vii.  081. 
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that  whoever  should  bring  or  send  into  England  any  papal  sen-     chap. 
tence  or  excommunication  against  any  person  for  the  execution  ' 


of  this  statute  should,  besides  forfeiture,  incur  the  penalty  of  life 
and  limb :  and  that  whoever  should  publish  such  sentence  or 
excommunication,  should,  if  he  were  a  prelate,  lose  his  tempo- 
ralties ;  if  of  inferior  rank,  suffer  imprisonment,  and  make  fine  at 
the  king's  pleasure  ^•'^.  But  the  last  clause  appeared  to  bear  so 
hard  on  the  clergy,  that  the  spiritual  peers,  though  they  had  con- 
curred in  all  the  other  statutes  against  provisions,  unanimously 
protested  against  this,  "  in  as  much  as  it  might  tend  to  restrain  the 
"  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  or  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the 
"  church."  By  the  king's  order  the  protestation  was  read  in  par- 
liament, and  entered  on  the  rolls  *-V 

Shortly  afterAvards,  the  king  held  a  great  council,  and  in  his 
own  name,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  barons  and  knights, 
wrote  to  the  pontiff,  explaining  their  grievances,  and  requesting 
his  holiness  to  devise  some  prompt  and  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
evil.  What  answer  was  returned,  does  not  appear.  Urban  died,  jj^^'^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  IX.,  who  declared  the  statutes 
enacted  by  the  parliament  of  no  effect  ^%  and  among  other  pro- 
visions, granted  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Wells  to  cardinal 
Brancacio,  who  immediately  began  a  suit  in  the  papal  court  ^J^^j^ 
against  William  Langbroke,  the  king's  presentee "°.  The  con- 
troversy was  immediately  revived  :  the  king's  courts  decided  in 
favour  of  Langbroke :  but  rumours  were  circulated,  that  if  the 
prelates  executed  the  decrees  of  such  courts,  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  ecclesiastical  penalties.  In  the  next  parliament  the  im 
commons  petitioned  the  king  to  inquire  of  all  estates,  in  what 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.   266.270.       St.  13  Rich.  superabundant*  cassamus,    irritamus,  et  juri-* 

II.  St.  2.  c.  2,  3.  bus  vacuamus.     Apud  Raynald.  v.  163v 
'='  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  204.  "°  Rym.  vii.  734. 

*"  Fuisse  et  esse  cassa  et  irrita,  ipsaq^ue  ex 
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CHAP,     manner  they  would  behave  in  the  two  following  cases  :  1°.    If  the 
•       pope  were  to  issue  sentences  of  excommunication  agamst  the 
bishops  for  instituting  the  king's  presentees  in  consequence  of  the 
judgment  of  the  king's  court :  2°.  If,  for  the  same  reason,  he  should 
attempt  to  translate  the  bishops  from  their  present  sees  to  other 
sees  out  of  the  kingdom  ^-^^     The  answer  returned  by  the  com- 
mons was,  that  such  proceedings  would  be  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  that  they  would  therefore  stand  by  the  king 
against  them  to  live  and  die.   The  reply  of  the  temporal  lords  was 
nearly  to  the  same  effect.     The  prelates  declared,  that  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  deny  that  the  pope  could  issue  sentences  of 
excommunication,  and  translate  bishops  according  to  the  law  of 
the  holy  church,  but  to  do  so  in  the  cases  proposed  would  be  to 
invade  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which  they  Avere  determined  to 
support   with   all   their   power  ^^^.       In    consequence   of   these 
answers,  was  drawn  up  the  last  and  most  comprehensive  of  the 
statutes  of  provisors  or  praemunire,  by  which  it  is  provided  that, 
if  any  man  pursue  or  obtain,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere, 
such  translations,  excommunications,  bulls,  instruments,  or  other 
things  against  the  king's  crown  and  regality,  or  kingdom,  as  is 
aforesaid,  or  bring  them  into  the  realm,  or  receive,  notify,  or 
execute  them  either  within  the  realm  or  without,  such  person  or 
persons,  their  notaries,  procurators,  maintainers,  abettors,  fautors, 
and  counsellors,  shall  be  out  of  the  king's  protection,  their  goods 
and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  king, 
and  their  persons  attached  wherever  they  may  be  found  ^^^. 

"'  It  is  rather  laughable  to  observe  how  the  pope  could  do  this  to  punish  a  prelate 

soon  the  parliament  began  to  fear  that  its  own  who  had  offended  the  ruling  party,  he  might 

artifice  might  be  turned  to  its  prejudice.     The  do   the   same  to   punish  a  prelate,   who  hud 

plan  of  translating  bishops  out  of  the  king-  offended  him. 

dom  had  been  invented  by  the  duke  of  Glou-  '"  St.  16  Rich.  II.  c.  5.     Rot,  Pari.  iii.  304. 

cester's  party  to  get  rid  of  the  archbishop  of  '"  St.  16  Rich.  XL  c.  5. 

York.     But  it  now  became  evident,  that  if 
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There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  when  this  bill  Avas  discussed  in     chap. 

XX. 
the  house  of  lords,  it  met  with  considerable  opposition.     It  was  _ 

at  least  withdrawn  by  the  commons,  who  agreed  that  the  king 
should  refer  the  whole  matter  to  his  council,  and  have  full  power 
to  make  such  alterations  and  ordinances  as  he  might  think  fit, 
and  to  carry  them,  when  made,  into  execution  *^.  Though  they 
expressed  a  hope,  that  when  it  was  thus  amended,  they  should 
assent  to  it  at  the  next  parliament,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  laid  before  them  again  :  but  to  have  been  occasionally 
acted  upon,  and  occasionally  modified,  as  suited  the  royal  con- 
venience. The  pope  was  still  careful  to  bestow  the  English  be- 
nefices of  the  deceased  cardinals  on  their  survivors :  but  fre- 
quently the  king  was  also  careful  to  present  to  them  himself. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  the  old  contest  was  fought  over 
again  :  and  in  every  case  the  provisor  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish his  pretensions,  and  the  pope,  that  he  might  save  his  own 
claim,  conferred  the  benefice  on  the  king's  presentee.  Convinced 
by  experience,  of  their  inability  to  continue  the  contest  with 
honour  to  themselves,  the  pontiffs  negotiated  with  the  court,  and 
assented  to  such  modifications  of  the  statute  as  the  king  thought 
it  prudent  to  make.  Provisions  in  favour  of  aliens,  unless  they 
were  cardinals,  were  entirely  abolished,  and  those  in  favour  of 

'"  Fait  a  remembrer  louchant  I'estatut  des  lui  plerra  appeller  pur  conseiller  en  la  matiere) 

provisours,  qe  les  communes,   pur  la  grante  is   inserted  in  the  rolls :  and  it  is  added,  tliat 

affiance s'accorderent  et  assenterent  en  immediately  afterwards  the  prelates  protested, 

plein  parlement,  qe  nre  dit  Sr  le  Roi,  par  that  if  any  ordinance  were  made  which  should 
bone  deliberation  et  assent  des  seigneurs  et  de  restrain  the  power  of  the  pontiff  in  the  liusi- 
sou  sage  conseill,  preigue  toute  la  matire  a  ness  of  provisions,  or  derogate  liom  the  hher- 
l\iy,  et  q'il  eit  plein  poair  et  auctorite  de  mo-  ties  of  the  church,  they  neither  could  nor 
dificr  le  dit  estatut,  et  ent  ordelner  par  deli-  ought  to  assent  to  it.  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  340,  341. 
beration  et  assent  sus  ditz  en  manere  come  Hence  I  think  it  plain  that  this  statute  was 
luy  semblera  meutz.  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  301. —  never  properly  passed  in  parliament,  aad  oa 
Four  years  afterwards  another  memorandum  that  account  does  not  appear  in  tiie  rolls.  It 
to  the  same  import,  and  nearly  in  the  same  was,  however,  acted  upon  by  the  king's  conn- 
words  (the  king  was  to  alter  it  par  assent  et  cil :  and  is  referred  to  in  the  25th  Hen.  VIH. 
advis  de  tieu.\  sages  et  dignes  persones  qvieus  c.  20.  and  2d  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8. 
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natives  were  generally  granted  to  persons,  who  had  previously 
obtained  the  royal  licence  ^^.  Thus  ended  this  long  and  angry 
controversy  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  crown.  For  though 
the  right  of  election  remained  to  the  clergy,  it  was  merely  nomi- 
nal, as  they  dared  not  reject  the  person  recommended  by  the 
king  :  and  though  the  pope  still  pretended  to  confer  the  great 
dignities  of  the  church  by  provision,  the  provisor  was  invariably 
the  person  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  crown. 

If  the  war  between  England  and  France  still  continued,  it  was 
more  from  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  their  differences,  than 
fi'om  any  real  enmity  between  the  two  monarchs.  Of  late 
hostilities  had  been  suspended  by  a  succession  of  negotiations, 
which,  in  1394,  terminated  in  a  truce  for  four  years  ^^^  Soon 
afterwards  Richard  was  deprived  of  his  consort,  the  good  queen 
Anne,  who  died  at  his  palace  of  Shene,  and  was  interred  at  West- 
minster. The  king  appeared  inconsolable :  and  to  divert  his 
melancholy,  was  advised  to  visit  his  Irish  dominions.  They  had 
formerly  produced  a  yearly  income  of  thirty  thousand  pounds . 
now  the  receipts  were  not  equal  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government.  To  understand  the  cause  of  this  defalcation  we 
must  take  a  hasty  review  of  the  past  transactions  in  Ireland.  After 
the  fall  of  Bruce,  the  second  Edward  was  too  much  occupied  by 
his  domestic  enemies,  the  third  by  his  wars  with  Scotland  and 
France,  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the  sister  island  :  and  the 
natives,   by  successive  encroachments,  gradually  confined  the 


'"  We  have  one  of  these  teinporary  modi- 
fications in  Wilkins,  Con.  iii.  237.  1".  The 
bishoprics  were  to  be  granted  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  by  provision,  to  the  person  elect,  if 
the  king  wrote  in  his  favour.  If  he  did  not, 
to  some  other  person  acceptable  to  the  king. 
2".  In  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  the 
pope  and  the  ordinary  were  to  present  alter- 


nately, till  the  pope  had  possessed  three  pre- 
sentations. He  might  grant  the  provisions  to 
cardinals  :  otherwise  he  was  bound  to  select 
Englishmen.  3°.  In  other  benefices  the  pope 
and  ordinary  were  to  present  alternately  for 
fourteen  months.  Anno  1398. 
"•  Rym.  vii.  770. 
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English  territories  within  narrower  Umits.     The  greater  part  of     chap. 
Ulster   was   recovered    by  the   O'Nials :    the  O'Connors  won  " 

several  districts  in  Connaught :  and  in  Leinstcr,  the  O'Brians 
maintained,  with  perseverance,  and  often  with  success,  the 
cause  of  Irish  independence.  Had  the  natives  united  in 
one  common  effort,  they  might  have  driven  the  invaders  into 
the  ocean  :  but  they  lost  the  glorious  opportunity  by  their  own 
dissensions  and  folly.  Their  hostilities  were  generally  the  sudden 
result  of  a  particular  provocation,  not  of  any  plan  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  island  ;  their  arms  were  as  often  turned  against  their 
own  countrymen  as  against  their  national  enemies;  and  several 
septs  received  annual  pensions  from  the  English  government  as 
the  price  of  their  services,  in  protecting  the  borders  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  more  hostile  Irish. 

Neither  did  the  English  pale  present  a  scene  of  less  anarchy  stateofire- 

'^  ^  ^        .    .  .  -^    land  under 

and  disunion.  The  settlers  Avere  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Edward  in. 
English  by  race,  and  the  English  by  birth.  The  former  were 
the  descendants  of  the  first  invaders  :  and  considered  themselves 
as  the  rightful  heirs  to  the  lands  and  emoluments,  which  had 
been  won  by  the  swords  of  their  progenitors.  The  farther  they 
were  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  the  less  did  they 
respect  its  authority  ;  and,  as  they  lived  in  the  constant  violation 
of  the  English  laws,  naturally  sought  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  their  controul.  Hence  many  adopted  the  dress,  the 
manners,  the  language,  and  the  laws  of  the  natives,  and 
were  insensibly  transformed  from  English  barons  into  Irish 
chieftains.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  was  Thomas  Fitz-Maurice, 
who  collected  Avithout  distinction  of  country  every  adventurer 
under  his  standard :  expelled  the  English  settlers  who  refused 
to  conform  to  his  wishes ;  encouraged  intermarriages  with  the 
natives;  and  established  among  his  dependents  the  customs  of 

VOL.    III.  H  II 
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CHAP,      tanistry  and  gavelkind.     Yet  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  go- 

'___  vernment,   that,  to  secure  his  fidehty,  he  was  created  earl  of 

Desmond,  and  his  possessions  were  erected  into  a  county  pa- 
latine. 

The  English  by  birth  comprised  the  persons  born  in  Eng- 
land whom  the  king  had  invested  with  office  in  Ireland,  and  the 
crowds  of  adventurers  whom  penury  or  crime  annually  banished 
from  their  own  country.  To  the  old  settlers  they  were  objects 
of  peculiar  jealous^'  and  hatred  :  by  t\^e  government  the}'  were 
trusted  and  advanced,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  disaffection  of 
the  others.  Edward  III.  had  gone  so  far,  as  to  forbid  any  per- 
son to  hold  office  under  the  Irish  government,  who  was  not 
an  Englishman,  and  possessed  of  lands,  tenements,  or  bene- 
1342.  fices  in  England  ;  but  the  prohibition  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  English  by  race  :  in  defiance  of  his  authority  they  assembled 
in  convention  at  Kilkenny  ;  and  so  spirited  were  their  remon- 
strances that  he  revoked  the  order,  and  confirmed  to  them  the 
rights  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
KUk"^"^  Edward  had  appointed  his  son  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  to  the 

government  of  Ireland.  The  prince  landed  with  an  army, 
obtained  some  advantages  over  the  natives,  and  left  the  island, 
having  rather  inflamed  than  appeased  the  jealousy  between  the 
two  parties.  Some  3'ears  later  he  returned  ;  a  parliament  was  held 
under  his  influence ;  and  the  result  was  the  celebrated  statute 
of  Kilkenny.  Its  provisions  were  directed  not  against  the 
natives,  but  the  descendants  of  the  English  settlers,  who,  "  to  the 
*'  ruin  of  the  common  weal,  had  rejected  the  laws  of  England  for 
"  those  of  Ireland."  It  enacted  that  marriage,  nurture  of  children, 
and  gossipred  with  the  Irish,  should  for  the  future  subject  the 
offender  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason ;  and  that  the  English- 
man who  should  adopt  an  Irish  name,  or  the  Irish  language,  or 
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the  Irish  dress,  should  be  constrained  by  imprisonment  or  for-  chap. 
feiture  to  give  security  that  he  would  conform  to  the  manners  of  _ 
his  own  country.  It  was  moreover  declared  that  the  Brchon  laws 
were  a  lewd  custom  latterly  crept  in  among  the  English,  and  it 
was  made  hitjh  treason  for  any  Ens2:lishman  to  decline  the  autho- 
rity  of  his  own  laws,  and  submit  his  cause  to  the  decision  of 
the  Brehon  judges  "^. 

Still  the  former  dissensions  prevailed  among  the  strangers;  and 
the  Irish  gradually  extended  their  conquests.  To  restore  tran- 
quillity Richard  in  his  ninth  year  created  the  earl  of  Oxford,  his 
favourite,  marquess  of  Dublin,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Ireland  ; 
bestowed  on  him  the  government  of  Ireland  for  life  ;  and  granted 
to  him  and  his  heirs  all  the  lands  which  he  should  conquer  from 
the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  had  already  been 
annexed  to  the  crown,  or  conferred  on  former  adventurers^^. 
Thirty  thousand  marks  were  allotted  for  the  expedition  by  the 
parliament ;  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  were  gene- 
rally cherished ;  when  the  whole  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
dissension  between  the  king  and  his  barons,  and  the  subsequent 
exile  and  death  of  the  duke.    Now,  however,  the  moment  seemed  RichaHiands, 

Oct. 

to  be  arrived,  when  the  English  ascendancy  w^ould  be  restored, 
and  the  natives  reduced  to  the  most  complete  submission. 
With  four  thousand  men  at  arms  and  thirty  thousand  archers, 
Richard  landed  at  Waterford  :  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
earls  of  Rutland  and  Nottingham  aided  him  with  their  ad- 
vice :  and,  though  the  state  of  the  country,  intersected  with 
lakes,  morasses,  and  forests,  impeded  his  progress ;  though  the 
enemy,  by  retiring  into  inaccessible  fortresses,  shunned  his  ap- 
proach ;  yet  in  a  short  time  the  idea  of  resistance  was  aban- 

'"  Apud  Leland,  i.  320.  "'  Rot.  Pari,  iii.209,  210. 
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doned ;  the  northern  chieftains  met  the  king  at  Drogheda,  the 
southern  attended  his  deputy,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  at  Carlow ; 
and  all,  seventy-five  in  number,  did  homage,  promised  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  submitted  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.     The  four 
principal  kings,  O'Nial,  O'Connor,  O'Brian,  and  M'Murchad, 
followed  Richard  to  Dublin,  Avhere  they  were  instructed  m  the 
manners  of  the  English  by  sir  Henry  Christal  ^^^ ;  submitted  to 
receive,  though  with  some  reluctance,  tlie  honour  of  knighthood, 
and,  arrayed  in  robes  of  state,  were  feasted  at  the  king's  table. 
The  submission  of  the  natives  was  followed  by  that  of  the  rebel- 
lious English,  who  conti^ary  to  their  own  cxj^ectations,  and  the 
advice  of  several  noblemen,  were  admitted  to  mercy.     Richard, 
though  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  parade,  did  not  neglect 
the  reformation  of  the  government.     Grievances  were  redressed  ; 
the  laws  enforced ;  tyrannical  officers  removed ;  and  the  minds 
of  the  natives  gradually  reconciled   to   the  superiority  of  the 
English. 

But  while  the  king  was  thus  establishing  his  power  in  Ireland, 
he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  English  dominions.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Wycliffe,  under  the  denomination  of  lollards,  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  commence  a  fierce 
attack  upon  the  revenues  and  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Not 
content  with  affixing  libels  against  the  clergy  in  the  most  public 
places  in  the  capita],  they  had  prepared  an  inflammatory  petition, 
which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  house  of  conmions.  Tliis  in- 
strument is  a  strange  compound  of  fanaticism  and  foWy.     It 


"'  Christal  gave  the  account  of  this  expe- 
dition to  Froissart.  He  had  formerly  been 
made  prisoner  by  one  of  the  natives,  a  power- 
ful man,  who  unexpectedly  leaped  up  behind 
him,  embraced  him  tightly,  and  urging  the 
horse  forward  with  his  heels,  fairly  carried 
him  oSu    During  his  captivity  be  had  learned 


the  Irish  language,  and  on  that  account  was 
now  charged  with  the  care  of  the  four  kings. 
His  great  diflicutty  was  to  induce  them  to  dine 
at  a  different  table  from  their  servants,  and  to 
wear  breeches,  and  mantles  trimmed  with  the 
fur  of  squirrels.     Fiois.'^,  xi,  ?4. 
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complains,  that  ever  since  the  church  had  been  endowed  with     ghap. 

...                                                                                             XX. 
Avorklly  possessions,  faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  been  banished 


from  England  :  that  the  Englisli  priesthood  is  a  false  priesthood ; 
because  sinners  can  neither  impart,  nor  receive  the  iioly  spirit : 
that  the  clergy  profess  a  life  of  celibacy,  but  pamper  tlicmselves 
too  nmch  to  observe  it ;  that  by  accepting  places  under  the 
government,  they  become  hermaplirodites,  obliging  themselves 
to  serve  both  God  and  mammon  :  that  they  teach  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  leads  to  idolatry ;  enjoin  confession,  which  makes 
them  supercilious ;  authorize  war  and  criminal  executions, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  a  law  of  mercy  and 
love  ;  and  permit  men  to  exercise  the  trades  of  the  goldsmitli  and 
sword-cutler,  which  are  unnecessary  and  pernicious  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel.  The  prelates,  alarmed  at  the  bold- 
ness of  these  fanatics,  solicited  the  protection  of  the  kinir :  Avho 
at  their  prayer  returned  to  London,  and  reprimanded  the  patrons 
of  the  lollards  with  so  much  severity,  that  they  did  not  venture 
to  move  the  subject  in  parliament "". 

During  the  quarrel  between  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  The  king 
king's  favourites,  Richard  had  been  frequently  reproached  with 
a  secret  leaning  towards  the  friendship  of  the  kino-  of  France. 
He  now  discovered  this  inclination  more  openly,  and  solicited 
the  hand  of  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  a  princess  in 
her  eighth  year.  The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  approved  of 
the  match  :  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  on  all  occasions  made 
his  court  to  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  by  opposing  any  alliance 
with  France,  contrived  to  postpone  it  for  many  months.  At 
length  his  acquiescence  was  purchased  with  gifts  and  promises ; 


s 
marnage. 


1396. 


and  a  treaty  was  signed,  purporting  that  Isabella  should  marry     Mar.  9. 

"•  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  221.     Wals.  351. 
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CHAP.     Richard  ;  that  she  should  receive  for  her  dower  eighty  thousand 
XX  . 

_  crowns  by  annual  instalments ;  that  when  she  had   completed 

her  twelfth  year  she  should  be  at  liberty  to  assent  to  the  mar- 
riage or  to  dissent  from  it;  that  the  heirs  of  her  body  should  not 
derive  from  their  mother's  descent  any  additional  claim  to  the 
French  crown ;  and  that  the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms 
should  be  prolonged  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  and  should 
Sep.  27.      comprehend  their  respective  allies.     Richard  sailed  to  France  to 
Oct. 27.      receive  the  princess:  the  kings  feasted  each  other  in  their  pavi- 
Nov.  1.      lions  between  Ardres  and  Calais ;  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  the  young 
1397.       queen  was  afterwards  crowned  with  the  usual  magnificence  at 

Jan.  7.  1  *=> 

Westminster  "^ 
King'senmity  Tliis  alHancc  witli  the  royal  family  of  France  encouraged 
Gloucester.  Richard  to  execute  a  scheme  of  vengeance,  which  he  had  long 
cherished  within  his  own  breast.  He  had  not  forgotten  the 
sufferings  and  murders  of  his  favourites,  nor  the  insults  which 
had  been  offered  to  his  own  authority.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
prudent  to  dissemble:  now,  thinking  himself  secure  on  the 
throne,  he  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  offenders, 
though  the  principal  of  them  was  one  of  his  nearest  relatives. 
Of  his  three  uncles  the  duke  of  York  alone  seems  never  to  have 
forfeited  his  friendship.  The  easy  and  indolent  disposition  of 
that  prince  withdrew  him  from  the  rash  and  intemperate  councils 
of  his  brother  of  Gloucester  ;  and  if  he  did  not  strenuously  exert 
himself  in  the  cause,  he  never  gave  the  weight  of  his  cooperation 
to  the  enemies,  of  his  nephew.  He  was  now  l)eloved  and  trusted 
by  Jlichard.  During  the  king's  absence  in  Ireland,  he  had  been 
appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  :  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Rut- 

'*'  Rym.  vii.  802— 805.  811— 830.834— 837.  845— 847,  848.     Wals.  353. 
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land,  was  believed  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  royal  favour,      ^i^d^' 
With  resjject  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  it  had  formerly   been  . 

otherwise,  when  he  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  crown. 
But  age  had  chilled  his  ambition  :  every  sinister  impression  had 
been  effaced  by  more  recent  services  :  and  a  grant  to  him  for 
life  of  the  sovereignty  of  Guienne,  though  it  was  afterwards 
recalled  at  the  solicitation  and  remonstrance  of  the  natives, 
proved  how  ready  the  king  was  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  this 
uncle.  Constantia,  the  duke's  second  wife,  had  died  in  the 
same  year  as  the  queen  :  and,  after  a  short  interval,  he  had 
married  Catharine  Swynford,  a  knight's  widow,  who  had  been 
employed  by  his  first  dutchess  to  educate  her  daughters  ;  but 
who,  in  that  situation,  had  captivated  the  affections  of  the  duke, 
and  had  borne  him  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  marriage 
was  resented  as  a  disgrace  by  the  other  princes  of  the  blood 
royal:  but  Richard,  to  please  his  uncle,  approved  of  it;  legiti-  1397. 
mated  the  children,  who  from  one  of  their  father's  castles  took  the 
name  of  Beaufort ;  and  raised  the  eldest  son  to  the  dignity  of  earl  Feb.  10, 
of  Somerset "'".  But  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  third  uncle, 
though  he  knew  how  cruelly  he  had  wounded  the  feelings,  dis- 
dained to  cultivate  the  friendship,  of  his  nephew.  He  was  still 
the  chief  mover  of  every  intrigue,  the  soul  of  every  faction  that 
opposed  the  king's  wishes.  He  never  took  his  seat  at  the  coun- 
cil board  but  to  embarrass  the  proceedings ;  was  the  last  to 
arrive,  and  the  first  to  depart;  treated  Richard  with  an  air  of 
superiority  ;  and  frequently  threw  out  sarcasms  in  his  hearing 
on  his  supposed  inactivity  and  degeneracy  from  the  spirit  of  his 
fathers.  At  the  same  time  it  was  the  policy  of  the  duke  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  knights,  who  had  distinguished  them- 

♦"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  343.  By  the  act  of  legitimation  they  were  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown 
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CHAP,      selves   in   the   last   reign  ;    to  inveigh    against   the  peace  with 
-^^  France  ;  to  lament  the  pusillanimity  of  the  king ;  and  to  repre- 

sent him  as  fit  only  to  live  in  the  company  of  ladies  and 
bishops  "^  That  he  might  at  least  display  his  own  courage,  he 
obtained  permission  to  join  the  christians,  Avho  were  fighting 
against  the  infidels  in  Prussia:  but  whether  it  was  that  the 
expedition  was  merely  a  pretence,  or  that  his  courage  evapo- 
rated at  sea,  he  returned  in  a  few  days,  and  asserted  that  he  had 
been  driven  back  by  a  storm.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Ireland  :  but  neglected  to  take  possession,  pro- 
bably because  Ireland  Avas  a  country,  in  wiiich,  as  he  said,  he 
could  reap  neither  wealth  nor  glory.  Richard's  mind  was  per- 
petually harassed  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  Glouccstei's 
conduct :  a  repetition  of  petty  injuries  kept  alive  his  resentment: 
and  the  memory  of  the  past  urged  him  to  get  rid  of  a  prince 

"'  Oq  this  subject   a  singular   occurrence  words: — May  it  please  the  commons  of  Eng- 
took  place   in   the   parliament  held  in  1397.  land  to  consider  the  expenses  of  the  king  in 
On  the  1st  of  February  the  commons  delivered  his  household,  from  the  multitude  of  bishops 
a  bill  to  the   lords  for   the  regulation  of  the  and  ladies  with  their  followers,   and  to  ordain 
kirjg's   household,  complaining   among  other  due  remedy  thereof.     On  the  fifth  a  law  was 
things,  that  so  many  bishops,  who  had  lord-  made,  that   whoever  moved,  or  should  move 
ships,  and  so  many  ladies,  with  their  servants,  the  commons  of  parliament,  or  any  other  per- 
wcre   always   with  the  king,    and  were  sup-  son   to   make   remedy  or   reformation  of  any 
ported  at  his  expense.     Richard  the  next  day  thing   appertaining  to   the   king's    person,  or 
seiit  for  the  lords,  asserted  that  the  bill  was  an  rule,  or  royalty,  should  be  held  for  a  traitor  : 
invasion   of  his  pi'erogativc,  and  ordered  the  and  two  days  after,  Haxey,  on  his  own  con- 
dilke  of  Lancaster  to  demand  from  the  com-  fession,    was    condemned,   according  to  this 
mons  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  intro-  ex  post  facto  law,  to  suffer  the  punishment  of 
duced  it.     This  was   sir   Thomas  Ilaxey,  a  treason.     But  his  life  was  immediately  spared 
clergyman.     On   the  third,   the  commons  ap-  at  the  intercession  of  the  prelates  :   and  a  full 
peared  before  the  king  and  the  lords,  professed  pardon  was  granted  him  on  the  'i7th  of  May. 
their   sorrow   for  the  offence  they  had  given,  It  is  probable   that  no   intention   existed    of 
and  declared   that  tlieir  only   intention  was  to  jnitting  Haxey  to  death  :   but  that  the  whole  of 
'  rpqtrest  (he  king  to  consider  the  subject  of  his  this  iinjuslifiable  prot'eeding  had  for  its  object 
household,  and  to  make  what  regulations  he  to  check   the  attempts  of  Gloucester's  parti- 
thought  proper.     He  profes>:e(l  himself  satis-  sans,  to  intimidate  the  opponents  of  the  court, 
■fied,  adding  that  as  he  did  not  demand  from  See   Rot.  Pari.   iii.  339.   341.  407,   408. — 
them   either   tenths   or  fifteenths,  they  ought  From    this  instance   it    appears  probable  that 
not  to  interfere  with  his  expenses.    But  Haxey  clergymen  sate  at  this  period  among  the  corn- 
was  singled  out  for  punishment,  as  a  terror  to  mons  in  parliament, 
ethers.     Hi»  bill  had  been  expressed  in  these 
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who  still  continued  to  display  the  same  contempt  for  the  person,      ^'HAP. 
the  same  hostility  to  the  favourites,  of  his  sovereign.     We  are       . 


even  told  that  the  duke  had  actually  formed  a  plan  with  his 
former  associates,  the  present  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^*^,  and 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  to  seize  and  imj)rison  the 
king^^:  but  the  account  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  report 
invented  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  arrest.  This,  at  least,  is 
certain,  that  no  such  charge  was  afterwards  brought  forward  by 
his  accusers  in  parliament. 

When  Richard  had  taken  his  resolution,  it  was  carried   into  Arrests- 
effect  with  secrecy  and  dispatch.     The  earl  of  Warwick,  after 
dining  with  the  king,  was  arrested  at  the  house  of  the  chancellor, 
near  Temple  Bar ;  hurried  away  to  the  Tower ;  and  for  greater       1397.  1 
security  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Tintagel  in  Cornwall  "**.    The 
primate  was  unsuspectingly  employed   to  bring  his  brother  the 
earl  of  Arundel   to  a  private  conference  with   Richard  :    who      juiy  12. 
instantl}'  apprehended,  and  sent  him  to  Carisbrook  castle,  in 
the  isle  of  Wight ;  but  with  a  promise,  confirmed   upon   oath, 
that  he  should  not  suflfer  cither  in  his  person  or  property  "''.     To 
prevent  the  escape  or  resistance  of  his  uncle,   Richard  himself 
headed  the  party  appointed  to  apprehend  him,  and   proceeded 
to  his  castle  at  Plesh}-.     The  duke  with  his  family  came  out  to 
meet  the  king:  but  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  custody  of 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  earl  mareschal  ^'^     That  nobleman  pre- 

'"  He  was  Thomas  Arundel,  who  had  been  mentioned  before,  assures  us  that  it  toot  place 

bishop  of  Ely  and  chancellor  during  the  pro-  in  the  morning,  when  the  king  arrived  before 

secution    of  Richard's    favourites,     and   was  the  duke  was  up   (p.  ?08)  :  Froissart  fixes  it 

afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of  York,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  (xi.  48).     Both  agree 

thence  to   that  of  Canterbury.     Ang.  Sac.  i.  that  he  joined  Richard  in   the  court   of  his 

62.  122.  palace  ;  was  asked  to  accompany  hiin  to  Lon- 

"*  Froissart,  xl.  48.     Account  of  MSS.  in  don,  and  made  prisoner  on  the  road.     But  the 

library  of  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  205.  rolls  of  parliament   declare   that  he  was  ar- 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  436.  rested,  as  he  came  forth  in  procession  to  meet 

'"  Ibid.  435.  the  king:  domino  regi  cum  processionesolemni 

"^   There   are   different  accounts   of  this  huraiUter  occurrentem.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  418j 

arrest.     The   contemporary    author    in    MS. 
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tended  to  conduct  him  to  the  Tower :  but  Avhen  they  had 
reached  the  Thames,  he  put  him  on  board  a  ship,  sailed  down 
the  river,  and  lodged  his  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Calais,  of  which 
he  was  governor.  From  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  duke 
it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  been  murdered  ;  and  his 
friends,  alarmed  at  his  supposed  fate,  began  to  tremble  for  their 
own  safety.  Richard,  to  tranquillize  the  pubhc  mind,  issued  a 
proclamation,  stating  that  these  arrests  had  been  made  by  the 
assent  of  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon,  Nottingham, 
and  Salisbury,  the  lord  Despenser,  and  sir  William  Scroop;  and 
with  the  approbation  of  his  uncles  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and 
his  cousin  of  Derby :  that  the  offences  of  the  prisoners  were  of 
recent  date,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  occurrences  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  his  reign  :  and  that  none  of  his  sub- 
jects had  any  reason  to  be  alarmed  on  account  of  the  part  which 
they  had  taken  on  those  occasions  ^*^ 

To  arrange  his  plans  with  greater  secrecy,  he  now  repaired  to 
the  castle  of  Nottingham  ;  Avhere  it  was  determined  to  copy  the 
former  example  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  appeal  them  of  treason, 
after  the  manner  in  which  the}''  had  appealed  the  king's  fa- 
vourites. The  noblemen  who  had  advised  the  arrests,  were  at 
dinner,  when  they  were  unexpectedly  summoned  from  table  to 
the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  required  to  put  their  seals  to  a  form 
of  appeal,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  On  their 
return  they  found  the  king  in  the  hall,  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
wearing  his  crown.  "  We  appeal,"  they  were  made  to  say, 
"  Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester,  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
"  Thomas  earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  say  that  they  have  acted  as 
"  traitors  to  your  majesty,  and  your  realm.  Such  we  hold  them, 
"  and  such  wc   will   prove  them   to  be,  when,   where,  and  in 


'*"  Rym.  viii.   6.     To  the  noblemen  who      arrests,  should  have  been  added  the  young 
are  said  to  have  given  their  assent  to  these     carl  of  Somerset.    Rot.  Pari.  iii.  374. 
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'•  whatever  court  your  majesty  shall  ordain.     And  we  beseech     chap. 
"  your  majesty   to  hear  us  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  to  do  full "J  " 


"  right  and  justice  on   this  our   appeal."      Their   request  was 
granted,  and  the  time  of  trial  fixed  For  the  ensuing  parliaments^. 

On  his  return  the  king  remained  a   few  days  at  Woodstock,  Confession  of 

^  _  Gloucester. 

where  it  was  resolved   to  take  the  deposition  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  in  prison,  and  a  commission   for  that  purpose  was 
signed  and  addressed  to  sir  William  Rickhill,  one  of  the  justices.     Aur-.  i7. 
About  three  weeks  later,  Rickhill  was  awakened  in   the  middle 
of  the  night  at  Essingham  in  Kent,  by  a  royal  messenger,  who 
ordered  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Dover,  and  follow  tlie  earl 
of  Nottingham  to  Calais.     If  he  was  surprised  at  the  mysterious      sep.5. 
nature  of  this  message,   his   surprise  redoubled,  when  after  his 
arrival  the  earl  delivered  to  him  a  commission  to  interrogate  the      sep.  r. 
duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  had  for  many  weeks   believed   to 
be  dead.     In  this  delicate  and  dangerous  business  Rickhill  pro- 
ceeded  with  a  caution,  which  afterwards   saved  his   life.     He 
required  that  two  Avitnesses  should  be  appointed  to  see  and  hear 
all  that  passed  between  him  and  the  prisoner ;  and  on  his  intro-      Sop.  s. 
duction  to  Gloucester,  advised  him    to   return   his  answer  in 
writing,  and  to  keep  an  exact  copy  of  it  in  his  own  possession. 
Some  hours  later  the  duke  delivered  to  him,  what  was  termed 
his  confession,  with  a  request  that  he  would  come  back  the  next 
morning,  to  receive  any  further  communication  that  might  be 
deemed  necessary.     But  in   the  morning  Rickhill  was  refused 
admission;  and  after  remaining  two  days  longer  at  Calais,  he     f^ep.  ii 
returned  to  England,   and   gave  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
to  the  king  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  parliament  ^-^^  Sep.  le. 

To  prevent  any  opposition  to  his  wishes,  Richard  was  accom- 

'"  Compare  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  374,  and  449 —  '"  See  Rickhill's  deposition,  Rot.  Pari.  iii. 

452.  431. 
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Gloucester, 

ice. 

Sep.  21. 


panied  to  Westminster  by  a  most  formidable  force,  composed  of 
the  knights  and  esquires  who  wore  his  Hvery  of  the  hart,  and  of 
his  body-guard  of  archers  levied  in  the  county  of  Chester.  The 
leading  men  in  the  commons  had  received  their  instructions  from 
the  court :  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  sir  John 
Bussy  the  speaker,  petitioned  the  king,  that  the  clergy  might 
appoint  proxies  to  represent  them  in  their  absence  from  trials 
of  blood  ;  that  the  commission  of  regency,  and  the  statute  con- 
firming it,  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  should  be 
repealed,  as  extorted  from  him  by  threats  and  violence ;  that 
whoever  in  future  should  procure  the  enactment,  or  act  in  virtue 
of  such  a  commission,  should  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason ; 
and  that  all  pardons,  general  or  private,  heretofore  granted  to 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick, 
should  be  revoked,  as  prejudicial  to  the  king,  and  wrung  from 
him  by  constraint.  These  petitions  were  immediately  granted 
with  the  unanimous  assent  of  parliament  ^^^. 

The  commons  next  impeached  Thomas  Arundel  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  of  high  treason.  He  had,  they  maintained,  aided 
the  duke  and  two  earls,  to  obtain  the  commission  of  regency, 
and  procured  himself  to  be  named  one  of  the  number  ;  had  also 
advised  the  arrest  and  execution  of  sir  Simon  Burlej',  and  sir 
James  Berners,  contrary  to  the  will  ofthe  king;  and  had  com- 
mitted these  crimes,  while  he  was  chancellor,  and  bound  b}'  his 
oath  to  support  the  rights  of  the  crown.  He  rose  to  defend 
himself:  but  was  silenced  by  Richard,  who,  on  account,  as  he 
pretended,  of  the  archbishop's  dignity,  wished  to  have  more 
time  to  consider  the  matter  ^•'^. 

The  following  day  the  lords  appellants  presented  their  charges 
against  the  three  peers :  1.  That  the  duke  of  (Jloucester  and  earl 

•-»  Ibid.  348—361.  «'  Ibid.  361. 
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of  Arundel  had  compelled  the  kinw  to  assent  to  the  commission     CHAP. 

of  regency,   by  threatening  his  life  in  case  of  refusal :    2.  That  '___ 

they  had  drawn  to  their  party  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  lord 
Tlioinas  Moitimer  at  Ilarringay  park ;  and  with  force  of  arms 
constrained  the  king  at  Westminster  to  grant  them  his  pro- 
tection: 3.  That  these  four,  usurping  the  royal  power,  had 
condemned  sir  Simon  Burley  to  death,  against  the  king's  will 
and  without  his  assent  :  and  4.  That  at  Huntingdon  they  had 
conspired  to  depose  the  king ;  and  that  they  had  afterwards 
shewn  him  the  act  of  deposition  of  Edward  II.;  and  told  him 
that  if  he  had  not  met  with  the  same  fate,  he  owed  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  crown  to  the  respect  which  they  entertained  for  his 
deceased  father.  To  these  charges  the  earl  of  Arundel  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  wager  of 
battle,  or  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  He  then  pleaded  a  general 
and  particular  pardon.  Jjut  ihese  had  been  already  revoked, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  speak  to  the  tacts  alleged  against  him. 
On  his  refusal  the  duke  of  Lancaster  pronounced  the  usual  judg- 
ment of  treason  :  he  was  immediately  led  back  to  the  Tower  : 
and  his  head  was  struck  off  the  same  day  under  the  direction  of 
the  lord  Morley,  the  lieutenant  of  the  earl  mareschal  ^**. 

That  noblt  nmn,  wlio  was  still  at  Calais,  had  received  an  order  Gloucester's 
to  bring  liis  prisoner,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  the  bar  of  the 
house,  that  he  might  reply  to  the  lords,  Avho  had  appealed  him 
of  treason.  Three  days  later  an  answer  Avas  returned,  that  the  Sep.  24. 
earl  mareschal  could  not  produce  the  said  duke  before  the  king 
in  parliament,  for  that  he,  being  in  custody  in  the  king's  prison 
at  Calais,  had  there  died.  The  time,  the  place,  the  suddenness 
of  the  death,  will  create  a  suspicion  that  this  unfortunate  prince 

'**  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  374—377.  435.     Hence      insulting  the  prisoner  at  his  execution  caoaot 
k  is  evident  that  the  earl  mareschal  himself      be  true.     Wals.  355. 
was  Dot  present :    and  that  the  story  of  his 
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had  been  murdered  :  and  in  the  next  reign  it  was  pretended  that 
Richard,  unwilhng  to  disgrace  the  royal  family  by  bringing  his 
uncle  to  a  public  trial,  and  equally  unwilling  to  grant  his  life  to 
one  who  had  so  unfeelingly  refused  mercy  to  others,  had  sent 
assassins  to  Calais,  by  whom  the  duke  was  smothered  between 
two  beds^"*^.  However  that  may  be,  the  lords  appellants  de- 
manded judgment :  the  commons  seconded  their  demand  by  a 
petition :  and  the  duke  was  declared  a  traitor,  and  all  his  pro- 
perty confiscated  to  the  crown  ^^^ 

The  next  day  was  read  in  parliament  Gloucester's  confession 
taken  by  sir  William  Rickhill.  He  acknowledged,  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  procuring  the  commission  of  regency  ;  of  present- 
ing himself  with  an  armed  force  before  the  kins  in  Westminster 
hall ;  of  opening  the  king's  letters  without  permission ;  of 
speaking  slanderously  to  him  in  the  hearing  of  others ;  of  em- 
ploying threats  to  induce  him  to  condemn  sir  Simon  Burley ; 
of  asking  the  advice  of  others,  whether  he  might  not  give  up  his 
homage  ;  and  of  having  conspired  with  others  to  depose  the 
king,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  after  which  he  meant  to  replace 
him  on  the  throne.  He  protested,  however,  that  since  the  day 
on  which  he  swore  to  his  nephew  on  God's  body  at  Langley  ^^^, 


'"  In  the  first  year  of  the  next  reign  a  pa- 
per was  read  in  parliament,  purporting  to  be 
a  confession  upon  oaih  of  John  Hall,  a  ser- 
vant to  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  He  said,  or 
was  made  to  say,  that  some  day  in  September 
the  duke  was  brought  from  the  castle  of 
Calais  to  a  hotel  called  the  Prince's  inn,  and 
delivered  to  two  persons,  servants  ol  iheking 
and  the  earl  of  Rutland.  That  they  took  him 
np  stoirs,  advised  him  to  send  for  a  confessor, 
as  he  must  die,  and  alter  the  depar'ure  of  the 
ipriest,  smothered  hitn  between  two  beds  in 
presence  of  himself  and  three  others.  As 
icon  as  this  paper  had  been  read.  Hall  was 
condemned,  and  immediately  executed  vvith- 
eut   having  been  heard,    or   even  presented 


before  his  judges.  Though  eight  persons 
were  named  in  the  deposition,  as  being  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction,  none  of  them  were 
examined  or  molested.  If  we  reflect  ho\t 
much  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Henry  IV.  to 
have  Richard  believed  the  author  of  Glou- 
cester's death,  all  these  circumstances  tend  to 
excite  a  suspicion  that  he  could  not  prove  it. 
See  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  453. 

'*  Ibid.  378. 

"■'  That  oath  was  taken  ten  years  before 
(Rot.  Pari.  421).  I  notice  this,  because  some 
writers  suppose  the  duke's  confession  to  re- 
gard recent  occurrences,  whereas  it  refer* 
entirely  to  his  conduct  in  the  years  1386  and 
1387. 
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he  had  always  been  faithful   to  him ;  and  concluded  in  these  CFIAP. 

.  XX 

Avords  :  "  Therefore  I  beseech  my  liege  and  sovereign  lord  the  ' 


"  king,  that  he  will  of  his  high  grace  and  benignity  accept  me 
*'  to  his  mercy  and  his  grace,  as  I  that  put  my  life,  my  body, 
"  and  my  good  wholly  at  his  will,  as  lowly  and  as  meekly  as  any 
"  creature  can  do,  or  may  do,  to  his  liege  lord.  Beseecliing  to 
"  his  high  lordship  that  he  will,  for  the  passion  that  God  suffered 
"  for  all  mankind,  and  the  compassion  that  he  had  of  his  mother 
"  on  the  cross,  and  the  pity  that  he  had  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
"  that  he  will  vouchsafe  for  to  have  compassion  and  pity,  and  to 
*'  accept  me  unto  his  mercy  and  his  grace,  as  he  that  hath  ever 
"  been  full  of  mercy  and  of  grace  to  all  his  lieges,  and  to  all 
"  other  that  have  not  been  so  nigh  to  him  as  I  have  been,  though 
"  I  be  unworthy  ^^^."  How  eloquently  he  could  plead  for  mercy 
in  his  own  favour,  though  he  had  never  shewn  mercy  to  others ! 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  not  appeared  in  his  place  Attainder  of 

,.  .  ,  .      .  ,  TT  1  .the  primate. 

in  parliament  smce  his  impeachment.  His  absence  was  attri- 
buted to  the  perfidious  counsel  of  the  king,  who,  fearing  the 
impression  which  might  be  made  by  his  eloquence,  affected  to 
be  his  friend,  advised  him  not  to  irritate  his  enemies  by  his 
presence,  and  promised  to  shield  him  from  their  resentment  ^''^ 
However  that  may  be,  as  soon  as  the  confession  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  had  been  read,  the  commons  prayed  judgment  against 
the  primate :  Richard  immediately  declared  that  he  had  acknow- 
ledged himself  guilty,  and  thrown  himself  on  the  royal  mercy  : 
and  sentence  was  pronounced  that  he  should  be  banished  for 
life,  and  that  his  temporalties  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown' 


160 


"'  Ibid.   379.      His   acknowledgment   of  served  the  very  words,   aod  altered  nothing 

having  employed  threats  to  procure  the  con-  but  the  spellinj;. 
demnation  of  Burley  is  not  in  the  confession  :  "'  Ibid.  421. 

but  was  iidded  afterwards  by  word  of  mouth  "^'  Ibid.  331. 

to  RickluU.     Ibid    and  431.     I   have    pre- 
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CHAP.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  then  brought  before  the  bar'  of  the 

XX 
_  house.      He  pleaded    guilty :  but  the  sentence   of  death   was 

oftheeariof  commuted  iuto  exile,  and  the  isle  of  Man  was  assigned  for  his 
Sep'.'^as.      residence.     The  lord   Cobham  was   also  convicted  on   the  im- 
peachment of  the  commons,   and  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  isle  of  Jersey.     The  lord  Mortimer,  who  had  fled 
for  protection  to  one  of  the  Irish  septs,  was  outlawed  ^'^^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  Richard's  object,  whether  it  were 
security  or  revenge,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  manner  in 
which  these  prosecutions  w^ere  conducted,  was  illegal  and  un- 
justifiable. Not  only  did  the  king  violate  the  pardons  which  he 
had  formerly  granted,  but  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
which  he  had  recently  issued.  At  the  same  time  tlie  con- 
currence of  the  princes  of  the  blood  furnishes  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  there  had  been  something  highly  criminal  or 
dangerous  in  the  conduct  of  Gloucester.  His  nephews,  the 
earls  of  Somerset  and  Rutland,  were  two  of  his  accusers;  his 
brothers,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  joined  in  his  con- 
demnation; and  the  former  even  pronounced  against  him  the 
judgment  of  treason.  Can  we  suppose  that  they  would  have 
thus  united  to  disgrace  and  punish  their  own  blood,  had  they 
been  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  the  king's  resentment 
for  an  offence  committed  and  pardoned  ten  years  before^"'? 

'•'  Rot.   Pari.    379 — 382.       Cobham   was  olten   arm    in   arm  with  the  king,  who  even 

convicted  in   January.      But  I   niuntion  him  wore  !iis  livery.     'i°.  That  in  council  the  duke 

now,     that    all    the    convictions    may    come  by    his  haughtiness    prevented    others    from 

before  the  reader  at  once.  giv'"g   their    opinions.     3".   That  he  had  ob- 

'"  I   think    I    can  discover  some  traces  of  tained  the  grant  of  Guienne  to  the  king's  pre- 

enmiiy  between    the  duke  of  Lancaster,   and  judice.     4".   That   he  had  received  too  much 

the  parly  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  before  this  money  for  his  journey  to  Spain.      6".  That  his 

period.      In  the  parliament  of  1394,    the  earl  conduct  was  blameable  in  the  negotiations  for 

ef  Arundel,  Gloucester's  mtimate  friend,  told  peace,    'llichard  vindicated   his   uncle:    and 

the   king  that  certain  matters  lay  so  near  his  by    the    award   of   parliament    Arundel   was 

heart,  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  conceal  oblijfed  to  make  the  tollowing  ajwlogy  to  th« 

ibem :    1°.  That  the  duke  of  Lancaster  walked  duke  :   Sir,  since  it  seemeth  to  the  king  and, 
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It  is  remarkable  that  seA'eral  peers,  who  sate  and  voted  in  this     chap. 
parhament,  had   been  engaged  in  the  very  transactions,  which 


were  now  declared  treasonable.  The  duke  of  York,  the  bishop  pardon*. 
of  Winchester,  and  Ricliard  Scroop,  had  been  members  of 
Gloucester's  commission :  the  earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham 
had  been  two  out  of  the  five  who  appealed  the  king's  favourites 
of  treason.  In  these  the  doom  of  their  former  associates  could 
not  fail  of  awakening  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  :  nor,  after 
what  had  passed,  was  the  expedient  to  which  they  had  recourse, 
calculated  to  satisfy  them  of  their  security.  Richard  declared 
in  full  parliament  that  though  the  three  former  had  been  named 
in  the  commission,  they  had  always  behaved  as  true  and  loyal 
subjects ;  and  that  the  two  latter,  though  they  had  at  first  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  pretences  of  Gloucester, 
had  given  a  convincing  proof  of  their  loyalty,  by  abandoning 
him  and  returning  to  their  duty,  the  very  moment  in  which  they 
discovered  his  treason.  He  then  created  his  two  cousins  of  Derby  Sep.  29- 
and  Rutland,  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Albemarle  ;  his  two  uterine 
brothers,  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon,  dukes  of  Surrey 
and  Exeter ;  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  the  earl 
of  Somerset,  marquis  of  Dorset ;  the  lords  Despenser,  Nevil, 
Percy,  and  William  Scroop,  earls  of  Gloucester,  Westmoreland, 
Worcester,  and  Wiltshire.  To  give  the  greater  stability  to 
these  proceedings,  it  was  enacted,  that  to  compass  the  death  or 
deposition  of  the  king,  or  to  give  him  back  the  homage  which 
had  been  done  to  him,  or  to  raise  forces  and  march  against  him 
for  the  purpose  of  making  war  within  the  realm,  were  and  should 
be  accounted  acts  of  treason  ;  that  every  judgment,  ordinance, 

other  lords,  and  eke  since  ye  be  so   mickle      lordship,  to  remit  me  your  mawtalent  (resent- 
grieved  and  displeased  by  my  words,   it  for-      ment).     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  313,  314. 
thinketh  me,  and  I  beseech  you  of  your  good 

VOL.  III.  K  K 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


Charge 
against  the 
duke  of  Nor- 
folk. 


and  declaration  made  in  the  present  parliament,  should  in  all 
time  to  come  have  the  full  force  of  a  statute :  that  if  any  man 
should  attempt  to  repeal  or  overturn  them,  he  should  suffer  the 
penalties  of  treason  ;  and  that  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
should  swear  to  observe  them  ;  that  their  oaths  should  be  enrolled 
in  the  chancery ;  and  that  the  prelates  should  excommunicate 
all  who  publicly  or  privately  should  act  contrary  to  them.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  session  the  peers  took  the  oath  :  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  king  the  commons  stretched  out  their  right  hands 
to  shew  that  they  joined  in  it;  and  then  the  lord  Thomas  Percy, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  clergy  to  assist  as  their  proxy 
at  the  late  trials,  swore  in  the  name  of  his  constituents^"'^.  What 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  such  oaths,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. Of  the  very  men,  who  now  swore,  the  greater  part  had 
sworn  the  contrary  ten  years  before :  and  as  they  violated  that 
oath  now,  so  did  they  violate  the  present,  before  two  more  years 
had  elapsed.  The  parliament  was  prorogued  to  meet  again  at 
Shrewsbur}^  after  the  Christmas  holidays  ^^*. 

These  transactions  unfolded  to  the  view  of  the  public  the  real 
character  of  the  king.  The  secrecy  Avith  which  for  so  long  a 
period  he  had  concealed  his  purposes  of  revenge,  the  dissimu- 
lation with  which  he  had  heaped  favours  on  his  destined  victims, 
and  that  contempt  for  the  forms  of  law  and  principles  of  justice, 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  asto- 
nished and  appalled  not  only  the  former  adherents  of  Glou- 


'"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  353—366. 

""  Ibid.  350—369.  I  suspect  the  parlia- 
ment had  been  prorogued  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  tlie  earl  of  March,  the  pn^sumptive 
heir  to  tho  crown,  who  was  the  king's  lieute- 
nant in  Ireland.  All  were  anxious  tiiat  lie 
should  give  his  conssmt  to  the  late  transactions, 
knd  Richard  dispatched  a  peremptory  order 


for  him  to  attend  at  Shrewsbury.  No  excuse 
would  be  admitted  (Rym.  viii.  21.  Oct.  15). 
He  obeyed :  and  as  soon  as  the  session  was 
opened,  took  the  oath,  which  had  been  taken 
already  by  the  other  peers  (Rot.  Pari,  iii, 
357),  and  concurred  in  tho  dift'erent  ratifica- 
tions of  all  that  hatl  passed  in  his  absence. 
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cester,  but  every  man  who  on  any  occasion  had  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  possessed,  apparently 
at  least,  a  high  place  in  the  king's  favour  :  but  he  was  conscious 
bow  deeply  he  had  engaged  in  the  politics  of  the  eleventh  year: 
he  knew  that  by  his  reluctance  to  join  in  the  late  prosecutions 
he  had  given  cause  of  offence  '''^ :  and  he  entertained  a  suspicion* 
that  the  honours  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  were  meant  only 
to  blind  and  ensnare  him.  Of  the  original  lords  appellants,  he 
and  the  duke  of  Hereford  alone  remained.  Chancing  to  overtake 
the  latter  on  the  road  between  Brentford  and  London,  he  un- 
bosomed himself  to  his  friend,  detailed  his  apprehensions,  and 
pointed  out  the  most  suspicious  characters  in  the  king's 
counciP^^.  Whether  it  were  that  Hereford  incautiously  divulged 
the  secret,  or  that  he  betraj^ed  it  clandestinely  to  Richard,  is 


CHAP. 
XX. 


"»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  383. 

'"*  The  following  was  the  conversation,  ac- 
cording to  Hereford's  account  of  it: 

Nurf.  We  are  on  the  point  of  being  un- 
done. 

Hercf.  Why  so  ? 

Nor/.  On  account  of  the  affair  of  Rndcot- 
bridge. 

Heref.  How  can  that  be,  since  he  has 
granted  us  pardon,  and  has  declared  in  par- 
liament that  we  behaved  as  good  and  loyal 
subjects  ? 

Norf.  Nevertheless  our  fate  will  be  like 
that  of  others  before  us.  He  will  annul  that 
record. 

Heref.  It  will  be  marvellous  indeed,  if  the 
king,  after  having  said  so  before  the  people, 
should  cause  it  to  be  annulled. 

Norf.  It  is  a  marvellous  and  false  world 
that  we  live  in.  For  I  know  well  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  some  persons,  my  lord  your 
father  of  Lancaster  and  yourself  would  have 
been  taken  or  killed,  when  you  went  to  Wind- 
sor, after  the  parliament.  The  dukes  of 
Albemarle  and  Exeter,  and  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester and  I  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to 
assent  to  the  undoing  of  any  lord  without  just 


and  reasonable  cause.  But  this  malicious 
project  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Surrey,  the 
earls  of  Wiltshire  and  Salisbury,  drawing  to 
themselves  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  They  have 
sworn  to  undo  six  lords,  the  dukes  of  Lan- 
caster, Hereford,  Albemarle,  and  Exeter,  the 
marquess  of  Dorset  and  myself:  and  have 
sworn  to  reverse  the  attainder  of  Thomas  earl 
of  Lancaster,  which  would  turn  to  the  dis- 
herison of  us  and  of  many  others. 

Heref.  God  forbid  !  It  will  be  a  wonder, 
if  the  king  should  assent  to  such  designs.  He 
appears  to  make  me  good  cheer,  and  has  pro- 
mised to  be  my  good  lord.  Indeed  he  has 
sworn  by  St.  Edward  to  be  a  good  lord  to 
me  and  the  others. 

Norf.  So  has  he  often  sworn  to  me  by 
God's  body  :  but  I  do  not  trust  him  the  more 
for  that.  He  is  attempting  to  draw  the  earl 
of  March  into  the  scheme  of  the  four  lords  to 
destroy  the  others. 

Heref.  If  that  be  the  case,  we  can  never 
trust  them. 

Norf.  Certainly  not.  Though  they  may 
not  accomplish  their  purpose  now,  they  will 
contrive  to  destroy  us  in  our  houses  tea  years 
hence.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  360.  382. 
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CHAP,  uncertain.     But  he  receiv^ed  an  order  to  attend  the  monarch  at 
XX. 

'  Haywood ;  was  charged  on  his  allegiance  to  communicate  to 


the  council  the  whole  conversation  ;  and  was  remanded  with 
an  injunction  to  appear  before  the  parliament,  and  to  submit 
every  particular  to  the  cognizance  of  that  tribunal. 
Parliament  at  ^^  ^hc  appointed  day  the  three  estates  (for  the  proctors  of  tlie 
^'^'^'^7398^^'  ^^^ifeT  were  present)  assembled  at  Shrewsbury ;  and  their  pro- 
Jan.  27.  cccditigs  Were  marked  with  the  same  obsequiousness  to  the  will 
of  the  monarch,  the  same  disregard  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
which  they  had  evinced  before  the  prorogation.  1°.  Sir  John 
Bussy  the  speaker,  demanded  that  the  acts  of  Gloucester's  par- 
liament in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king,  should  be  repealed. 
As  a  preliminary  the  judges  and  serjeants  at  law  were  intro- 
duced, and  commanded  to  give  their  opinion  of  the  answers, 
which  had  been  returned  by  the  former  judges,  to  the  questions 
submitted  to  them  at  Nottingham.  They  unanimously  replied, 
that  to  the  same  questions  they  should  have  given  the  same 
answers  ^^^.  Immediately  the  lords,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons 
separately  declared  their  assent;  and  all  the  judgments,  ordi- 
nances, and  statutes  of  Gloucester's  parliament  were  repealed. 
Jan.  29.  2°.  It  was  evident,  that  this  act  of  theirs  might  be  reversed  by 
their  successors,  with  as  nmch  ease  as  they  had  revei'sed  the  acts 
of  the  eleventh  year:  and  the  speaker  the  next  day  petitioned 
that  the  very  attempt  to  invalidate  any  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  present  session  should  be  declared  treason.  The  king  con- 
sulted the  judges  *^,  who  replied  that  no  greater  security  could  be 

'"  Ibid.  32.  and   peer  of  parliamoiit,  ho  would  have  an- 

.    "'  From   these  proceedings  it  is  plain  that  swered  as  the  others   had  done.     The  act  of 

the  judges  no  longer  sate  in  parliament  with  repeal  is  made  "  by  the  king,  with  the  assent 

the   lords  in   the  same  manner  as  formerly.  "  of  the   lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the 

Sir   William   Thirnyng    chief  justice  of  the  "  proctors  of  the  clergy,  and  o*^  ihe  commons, 

king's  bench,  said  that  parliament  alone  could  "  and  by  the  advice  of  the  judges,  and  ser- 

declarc  that  to  be  treason,  which  had  not  been  "  jeants."     Ibid.  358. 
so  declared  before  j    but  that  were  he  a  lord 
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devised  tlian  the  authority  of  padiament.     At  his  request,  how-      CHAP, 
ever,  the  lords  repeated  their  former  oath  on  the  cross  of  Can-  . 


tcrbury ;  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  followed  them  ;  and  the 
knights  of  the  shire  standing  round  the  king,  with  most  of  the 
citizens  and  burgesses,  imitated  their  example.  Richard  then 
inquired  if  it  were  possible  to  bind  his  successors :  and  when  he 
was  informed  that  he  could  not,  declared  that  he  would  at  least 
solicit  the  pope  to  excommunicate  the  prince,  Avho  should  here- 
after annul  any  act  of  the  present  parliament.  A  herald  by 
proclamation  asked  the  people,  if  they  would  assent  to  this  kind 
of  security  :  and  they,  raising  their  hands,  proclaimed  with  loud 
shouts  their  assent  ^""^  3".  Two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  J»n.  30. 
session,  the  duke  of  Hereford  had  obtained  a  general  pardon 
under  the  great  seal  for  all  the  treasons,  misprisions,  and  offences, 
that  he  had  ever  committed  ^^°.  He  now  appeared  in  parlia- 
ment to  prosecute  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  exhibited  in  writing 
the  whole  of  the  conversation  between  them.  As  if,  however,  he 
were  conscious  of  guilt,  and  apprehensive  of  the  royal  sincerity, 
he  returned  the  next  morning,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
Richard,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms.  "  My 
"  liege  lord,  there  have  been  riots,  troubles,  and  evil  deeds  in 
"  your  realm  to  the  offence  of  you  and  your  royal  estate :  and 
"  in  them  I  know  that  I  have  taken  a  part :  not,  however,  for 
"  an  evil  end,  or  to  displease  you,  as  I  did  not  then  know  that 
*'  I  was  doing  wrong.     But  now,  sir,  I  know  it,  and  confess  my 

"'  Proclamation  feust  fait  en  audience  de  tion.     The  custom  seeras  still  to  hare  pre- 

tout  le  peuple criantz  eve  hautes  voices,  vailed.     We  find  the  people  mentioned  also 

q'il  lour  plest   bn,  et  q'iis  sent  a  ceo  pleine-  in  the   first  parliament  of  the  next  reign, . . . 

ment  assentuz.     Ibid.  360.     I  notice  this  cir-  populoque    dicti   regni    tunc  ibidem   propter  ' 

cumstance,  because  it  serves  to  explain  those  factum    parliament!  in   m.ixima   muUitudine 

passages  in  more  ancient  veriters,  which  de-  congregato.     Ibid.  417. 

scribe  the  people  as  assisting  at  the  great  coun-  ""  Rym.  viii.  32. 

eils,  and  testifying  their  approval  by  acclama- 
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CHAP.     "  fault.    Wherefore,  sir,  I  cry  you  mercy,  and  beg  your  pardon." 
,.  The  king  immediately  assented  to  his  petition,  promised  to  be 


his  good  lord,  and  in  a  set  speech  announced  to  the  several 
estates  that  he  had  granted  him  a  full  pardon  ^'^     4°.  Richard 
had  previously  demanded  an  aid  of  the  commons ;  and  on  the 
Jan.  31.      fourth  day  they  voted  him,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords,  a  tenth 
and  a  half,  and  a  fifteenth  and  a  half;  and  in  addition,  as  if 
they  sought  to  render  him  independent  of  parliament,  granted 
him  the  tax  on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  hides,  not  for  a  short  and 
determinate  period  as  usual,  but  for  the  whole  term  of  his  natural 
life.     Such   liberality  required  a  return  on   his    part :   and  he 
published  a  general  charter  of  pardon  for  all  ofi'ences  against 
the  crown  ;  but  with  this  most  curious  exception,  that  no  benefit 
should  be  derived  from  it,  if  either  lords  or  commons  in  future 
parliaments   should  impeach  the  grant,   which  had  been  now 
made  to  him  of  a  revenue  for  life^'^^.     5".  But  the  most  uncon- 
stitutional act  of  the  session  still  remains.     It  had  been  usual  in 
former  times  to  dismiss  the  members,  as  soon  as  the  public  busi- 
ness was  terminated ;  and  to  detain  a  committee  of  lords  and 
justices  to  hear  and  determine  such  petitions,  as  had  been  pre- 
sented and  not  answered.     A  similar  committee  was  now  ap- 
pointed of  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners,  of  whom  one  half 
was  required  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations;  but  they  were 
not  only  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  ancient  committees, 
but  also  authorized  to  "  hear,  examine,  and  determine  all  mat- 
"  ters  and  subjects  which  had   been  moved  in  presence  of  the 
"  king,  with  all  the  dependencies  thereof:"  words  of  indefinite 

"'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  307.     From  this  anxiety  that  ho  had  engaged  in   the  designs  of  Nor- 

of  Henry  to  obtain  his  pardon,  which  he  liad  folk,  whatever  they  wore  ;  and  had  been  ad- 

now  solicited  and   received  twice   since   the  mittod   to   favour    on   the  condition   that  he 

declaration  made  in  his  favour  by  Richard  a  .should  accuse  his  associate, 
few   months   before,   I  am  inciincd  to  suspect  '"  Ibid.  368,369. 
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and  therefore  of  the  more  dansrerous  tendency  ;  under  the  colour     chap. 

.         . '  XX. 

of  which  the  committee  arrogated  to  itself  all  the  powers  and  ' 

functions  of  a  full  parliament.     To  it  was  referred  the  charge 
which  had  been  brought  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk -". 

That  nobleman  had  not  thought  proper  to  attend  his  duty  in  Wapr  of 
parliament :  but  he  surrendered  on  proclamation  ;  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Richard  at  Oswaldstre.  He  loudly  maintained  his  in-  Feb.  23. 
nocence  against  his  accuser;  and,  bending  his  knee,  said  to  the 
king :  "  My  dear  lord,  with  your  leave,  if  I  may  answer  your 
"  cousin,  I  say  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  is  a  liar;  and  in  what 
"  he  has  said,  and  would  say,  of  me,  lies  like  a  false  traitor  as  he 
"  is."  Richard  ordered  both  parties  into  custody,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  Bristol,  with  the  assent  of  his  committee  of  parliament.  Mar.  lo. 
d(termined  causes,  and  published  laws  in  the  same  form,  as  if  the 
two  houses  were  sitting.  He  even  enacted,  that  these  new  sta- 
tutes should  possess  equal  authority  with  those  that  had  been 
passed  in  the  last  parliament;  that  any  man,  who  should  seek  to 
annul  or  repeal  them,  should  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason  ;  and 
that  every  prelate  before  he  received  his  temporalties,  every 
tenant  of  the  crown  before  he  obtained  livery  of  his  lands,  should 
take  an  oath  to  observe  all  laws,  ordinances,  and  judgments,  as 
well  those  made  by  the  king  in  the  late  parliament,  as  those  made 
by  him  since  its  dissolution,  with  the  assent  of  the  committee ; 
to  oppose  every  endeavour  to  alter  or  revoke  them;  and  to  pur- 
sue with  all  his  might  every  man  who  should  infringe  them,  till 

"'  Ibid.    368.      When    Richard    was    de-  appointed   to  examine  the  accusation  against 

posed,  his  enemies  alleged,  that  this  committee  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  two  of  the  members  at- 

had  no  other  powers  than  former  committees :  tended,   not   as  peers  but  as  proctors  for  the 

and   tliat   the   additional  autliority  was  given  clergy.    Ibid.  360.    This  was  in  consequence 

to  them  by  the  king,  who   had  ior  that  pur-  of  a  petition  froin  the  ('ommons,  lest  it  might 

pose   falsified  the  rolls.     Of  the  truth  of  the  afterwards  be  alleged  that  the  clergy  were  not 

charge,  we  have  no   evidence. —  I  should  ob-  represented  in  the  committee. 
Berve  tliat  though   the  same  committee  was 
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CHAP.     t|)g  offender  bad  suffered  the  punishment  of  his  treason.     At  the 
XX. 
^^^^^  same  time  it  was  determined  that  the  controversy  between  the 

two  dukes  should  be  referred  to  a  higli  court  of  chivahy  ^'^*. 

For  this  purpose,  the  barons,  bannerets,  and  knights  of  Eng- 
land were  summoned  to  assemble  at  Windsor.     The  appellant 

Apr. 29.  and  appellee  were  produced  before  them  :  Hereford  persisted  in 
the  charge :  and  Norfolk,  though  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  certain  lords,  denied  every  expression 
which  seemed  to  reflect  on  the  king's  character.  As  no  witnesses 
could  be  called,  and  the  truth  could  not  be  elicited  by  confronting 
the  parties,  it  was  determined  to  refer  the  decision  to  the  judgment 
of  God  ;  and  by  award  of  the  court,  wager  of  battle  was  joined, 
to  be  fought  at  Coventry,  on  the  iCth  of  September.     On  the 

Sfp.  ic.  appointed  day  the  combatants  entered  the  hsts,  in  presence  of 
the  king,  the  committee  of  parliament,  and  an  immense  assem- 
blage of  people.  Hereford  made  with  solemnity  the  sign  of  the 
cross :  Norfolk  exclaimed,  "  God  speed  the  right."  The  former 
pushing  forward  his  shield,  and  fixmg  his  lance  in  its  rest  with 
the  point  towards  his  adversary,  advanced  a  few  paces :  the  lat- 
ter remained  motionless  at  his  station ;  and  the  king  throwing 
down  his  warder,  took,  in  the  language  of  the  age,  the  battle 
into  his  own  hands.  He  could  not,  he  said,  suffer  a  combat, 
which,  whatever  might  be  the  event,  would  involve  in  indelible 
disgrace  one  of  two  persons,  who  were  both  allied  to  him  in 
blood,  and  both  bore  his  arms.     The  combatants  were  then  con- 

"'  Ibid.  372.     Nothing  could  exceed   the  express  condition,  that  he  should  ratify  and 

solicitude   of  the  king  to  give  stability  to  all  observe  all  the  acts  of  the  2Ist  and  22d  years 

these  proceedings.     He  had  been  told  by  the  of  his  reign  ;  otherwise  it  was  to  be  retained 

judges  that  he  could  riot  bind   his   successor.  by  his  executors,  and  to  be  employed  by  them 

He  made,  however,  the  attempt.     By  his  will,  in  defence  of  the  same  proceedings  "  even  if 

signed   a  few   days   before   his   departure  for  "  it  were  necessary,  unto  deatli."     Rot.  Pari. 

Ireland,  he  befjueathed  the  greater  part  of  liis  iii.  421. 
personal  property  to  his  successor,  but  on  the 
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ducted  back  to  their  seats  ;  and  awaited  in  anxious  suspense  the     chap. 
determination  of  the  king,  who  was  employed  in  consultation  ;=:;;;^_-__ 


with  the  committee  of  parliament.  At  length  the  royal  pleasure  Sentence  of 
was  announced,  first  to  the  appellant,  and  then  to  the  appellee.  Herelbrd." 
To  preserve  the  public  tranquinit3%  and  prevent  quarrels  between 
the  two  parties  and  their  adherents,  the  duke  of  Hereford  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  the  space  of  four  months ; 
and  to  remain  in  exile  for  the  term  of  ten  years :  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  declared  that  he  had  honourably  performed  his  duty 
in  prosecuting  the  appeal,  till  the  king  had  taken  the  battle  into 
his  own  hands.  The  judgment  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  more  Ami  of  the 
severe.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  the  realm  at  the  same  time,  to  go  folk!**  "" 
as  a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  land,  and  to  remain  in  banishment  for 
the  rest  of  his  hfe,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  or  Bohemia :  not  that 
he  had  not  honourably  performed  his  duty  against  his  adversary, 
but  because  he  had,  according  to  his  own  confession,  endeavoured 
to  excite  dissension  among  the  great  lords  ;  and  had  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  Gloucester's 
parliament.  Moreover,  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  neglect  in  his 
government  of  Calais,  and  was  in  considerable  arrears  to  the 
king,  it  was  awarded  that  all  his  lands  should  be  taken  into  the 
king's  hand,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  reserving 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  his  own  use.  Finally, 
both  were  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  treason,  to  have  any 
communication  with  Thomas,  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or 
with  each  other  during  the  time  of  their  exile  "^.  Before  their 
departure  they  respectively  obtained  a  few  favours  of  the  king, 

'"  Ibid.  383,  384.     I  have  given  the  sen-  nishment  are  probably  the  real  ones ;  but  I 

tences  at   greater  length,  because   they  fully  suspect  that  Hereford  was  ordered  out  of  the 

explain  the  causes  of  that  disparity,  which  kingdom    for  some  offence,  which  was  not 

some  modern  writers  have   been  at  a  loss  to  made  public, 
understand.     The  reasons  for  Norfolk's  ba- 

VOL.  III.  L  L 
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and  in  particular  a  permission  by  patent  to  appoint  attorneys  to 
take  possession  of  such  inheritances  as  might  tall  to  them  in  their 
absence,  though  they  could  not  actually  perform  homage  or  swear 
fealty.  Hereford  repaired  to  Paris  :  Norfolk,  after  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Germany,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  return  died  of  a 
broken  heart  at  Venice  "'^. 

Richard  now  saw  himself  triumphant  over  all  his  opponents. 
The  last  of  the  lords  appellants  had  been  banished  :  and  even  his 
uncles,  through  affection  or  fear,  seconded  all  his  measures.  He 
had  attained  what  seems  for  some  time  to  have  been  the  great 
object  of  his  policy.  He  had  placed  himself  above  the  controul 
of  the  law.  By  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  for  life  he  was  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  meeting  his  parliament :  with  the  aid  of  his 
committee,  which  proved  the  obsequious  minister  of  his  will,  he 
could  issue  what  new  ordinances  he  pleased  :  and  a  former  decla- 
ration by  the  two  houses,  that  he  was  as  free  as  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, was  conveniently  interpreted  to  release  him  from  the 
obligations  of  those  statutes,  which  he  deemed  hostile  to  the 
royal  prerogative.  But  he  had  forfeited  all  that  popularity  which 
he  had  earned  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  the  security  in  which 
he  indulged  hurried  him  on  to  other  acts  of  despotism,  Avhich  inevi- 
tably led  to  his  ruin.  He  raised  money  by  forced  loans ;  he  com- 
pelled the  judges  to  expound  the  law  according  to  his  own  preju- 
dices or  caprice;  he  required  the  former  adherents  of  Gloucester 
to  purchase  and  repurchase,  charters  of  pardon ;  and,  that  he  might 
obtain  a  more  plentiful  harvest  of  fines  and  amercements,  put  at 
once  seventeen  counties  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  had  favoured  his  enemies  in  the  rencontre  at 
Radcot  bridge.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  did  not  survive  the  ba- 
nishment of  his  son  more  than  three  months :  and  the  exile  ex- 


"« Ibid.  372.  385.     Rym.  viii.  47—52. 
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pected  to  succeed  by  his  attorneys  to  the  ample  estates  of  his     chap. 
father.   But  Richard  now  discovered  that  his  banishment,  hke  an  ' 

outlawry,  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  inheriting  property.     Mar.  is. 
At  a  great  council,  including  the  committee  of  parliamcjit,  it  was 
held,  that  the  patents  granted,  both  to  him  and  his  antagonist, 
were  illegal,  and   thereibre  void  :  and  all   the  members  present 
were  sworn  to  support  that  determination  "'^.    Henry  Bowet,  who     Apr.  23 
had  procured  the  patent  for  the  duke  of  Hereford,  was  even  con- 
demned, for  that  imaginary  offence,  to  suffer  the  punishment  of 
treason  :  though,  on  account  of  his  character,  his  life  was  spared 
on  condition  that  he  should  abjure  the  kingdom  for  ever^^^ 
This  iniquitous  proceeding  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  patience 
of  the  nation.     Henry  (on  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  assumed 
the  title  of  duke  of  Lancaster)  had  long  been  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  thousands,  who  voluntaril}'^  attended  him  on  his  last 
departure  from  London,  might  have  warned  Richard  of  the  ap- 
proaching danger.     The  feeling  of  their  own  wrongs  had  awak- 
ened among  them  a  spirit  of  resistance  :    the  new  injury  offered 
to  their  favourite  pointed  him  out  to  them  as  their  leader.     Con- 
sultations were  held  ;  plans  were  formed  ;  the  dispositions  of  the 
great  lords  were  sounded  ;    and  the  whole  nation  appeared  in  a 
ferment.     Yet  it  was  in  this  moment,  so  pregnant  with  danger, 
that  the  infatuated  monarch  determined  to  leave  his  kingdom. 
His  cousin  and  heir,  the  earl  of  March,  had  been  surprised  and 
slain  by  a  party  of  Irish :  and  in  his  eagerness  to  revenge  the 
loss  of  a  relation,  he  despised  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  M'il- 
fuUy  shut  his  eyes  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 

Having  appointed  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  regent,  during 

'"  Ibid.  372,  373.     Here  again  the  king      feust  faite  et  assentuz  par  tout  le  poeple  es- 
appealed  to  the  people,  who  signified  their      teantz  en  presence  du  roy.     Ibid, 
assent  by  raising  up  their  hands.    Quelle  chose  ''"  Ibid.  386. 
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his  absence,  the  king  assisted  at  a  solemn  mass  at  Windsor, 
chanted  a  collect  himself,  and  made  his  oflfering.  At  the  door 
of  the  chm'ch  he  took  wine  and  spices  with  his  yomig  queen ; 
and  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms,  repeatedly  kissed  her,  saying, 
"  Adieu,  madam,  adieu,  till  we  meet  again."  From  Windsor, 
accompanied  by  several  noblemen,  he  proceeded  to  Bristol, 
where  the  report  of  plots  and  conspiracies  reached  him,  and  was 
received  with  contempt.  At  Milford  Haven  he  joined  his  army, 
and  embarking  in  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  arrived  in  a  few 
days  in  the  port  of  ^\  aterford.  His  cousin  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle had  been  ordered  to  follow  with  a  hundred  more :  and 
three  weeks  were  consumed  in  waiting  for  that  nobleman,  whose 
delay  was  afterwards  attributed  to  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  king's  enemies.  At  length  Richard  led  his  forces  against 
the  Irish  :  several  of  the  inferior  chiefs  hastened  barefoot,  and 
"with  halters  round  their  necks,  to  implore  his  mercy ;  but 
M'Murchad  spurned  the  idea  of  submission,  and  boasted  that 
he  would  extirpate  the  invaders.  He  dared  not  indeed  meet 
them  in  open  combat :  but  it  was  his  policy  to  flee  before  them, 
and  draw  them  into  woods  and  morasses,  where  they  could 
neither  fight  with  advantage,  nor  procure  subsistence.  The  cla- 
mours of  the  soldiers  conijjclled  the  king  to  give  up  the  pursuit, 
and  to  direct  his  march  towards  Dublin  :  and  M'lNIurchad,  when 
he  could  no  longer  impede  their  progress,  sohcited  and  obtained 
a  parley  with  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  commander  of  the  rear 
guard.  The  chieftain  was  an  athletic  man ;  he  came  to  the 
conference  mounted  on  a  grey  charger,  which  had  cost  him  four 
hundred  head  of  cattle  ;  and  brandished  with  ease  and  dexterity 
a  heavy  spear  in  his  hand.  He  seemed  wilHng  to  become  the 
nominal  vassal  of  the  king  of  England  :  but  refused  to  submit 
to  any  conditions.     Richard  set  a  price  on  his  head,  proceeded 
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to  Dublin,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  was  joined  by     CHAP, 
the  duke  of  Albemarle  with  men  and  provisions.     This  season-  _. 


able  supply  enabled  him  to  reeommence  the  pursuit  of  M'Mur- 
chad ;  but  while  he  was  thus  occupied  with  objects  of  inferior 
interest  in  Ireland,  a  revolution  had  occurred  in  England,  which 
eventually  deprived  him  both  of  his  crown  and  his  life'". 

When  Richard  sailed  to  Ireland,  Henry  of  Bolin "broke,  the  i^ancaster 

'  -^  &  '  lands  in  Eng- 

new  duke  of  Lancaster,  resided  in  Paris,  where  he  was  narrowly  iaD<i- 
watched  by  the  king  of  France.  The  late  primate  (ibr  during 
his  exile  Arundel  like  his  predecessor  had  been  translated  to 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews)  secretly  left  his  house  at  Co- 
logne ;  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar  procured  an  interview  with 
the  duke  at  the  hotel  de  Vinchester  ^^*'.  The  result  of  their 
meeting  was  a  determination  to  return  to  England  during  the 
king's  absence.  To  elude  the  suspicions  of  the  French  minis- 
ters, Henry  procured  a  passport  to  visit  the  duke  of  Brotagne; 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Nantes,  hired  three  small  vessels,  with 
which  he  sailed  from  Vannes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England. 
His  whole  retinue  consisted  only  of  the  archbishop,  the  son  of 
the  late  earl  of  Arundel,  fifteen  lances,  and  a  few  servants.  After 
hovering  for  some  days  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  landed  at  Ra- 
venspurn  in  Yorkshire;  and  was  immediately  joined  by  the  two  July 4. 
powerful  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  In  their 
presence  he  declared  upon  oath,  that  his  only  object  was  to 
recover  the  honours  and  estates,  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father. 

The  duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  king  had   intrusted  the  go-  His  success, 
vernment  during  his  absence,  was  accurately  iniormed  of  the 
motions  of  Henry;  and   had  summoned    the   retainers   of  the 
crown  to  join  the  royal  standard  at  St.  Alban's.     He  soon  found 

'"»  MS.  Harl.  No.  1319.  c.  4.  '"  Since  called  the  Bicetre. 
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CHAP,     himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force :    but  so  many  of  the 
XX 

'       leaders    betrayed  a  disinclination  to    draw  the  sword  against 

Henry,  whom  they  conceived  to  have  a  just  claim  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  father,  that  the  friends  of  Richard  began  to  be 
alarmed  for  their  own  security.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire,  with 
Bussy  and  Green,  members  of  the  committee  of  parliament, 
had  been  appointed  to  wait  on  the  young  queen  at  Wallingford  : 
but  they  suddenly  abandoned  their  charge,  and  lied  with  pre- 
cipitation to  Bristol.  York  himself,  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  forces,  and  perhaps  desirous  to  give  up  the  command  to  the 
king  on  his  expected  arrival  from  Ireland,  followed  in  the  same 
direction;  and  the  road  from  Yorkshire  to  the  metropolis  was 
left  open  to  the  approach  of  the  insurgents.  Henry  was  already 
on  his  march.  The  snoAv-ball  had  increased  as  it  rolled  along  : 
and  the  small  body  of  twenty  followers,  with  whom  he  had 
landed,  swelled,  before  he  reached  London,  to  about  sixty 
thousand  armed  men.  He  stayed  in  the  capital  no  longer  than 
was  requisite  to  flatter  the  citizens,  and  secure  their  good-will : 
and  continuing  his  march  to  the  west,  entered  Evesham  on  the 
same  day  that  York  reached  Berkley.  After  an  interchange  of 
messages,  the  dukes  met  in  the  church  of  the  castle ;  before  they 
separated,  the  doom  of  Richard  was  sealed.  The  regent,  whe- 
ther he  were  intimidated  by  the  power,  or  deceived  by  the 
protestations  of  his  nephcAv,  espoused  the  same  cause :  with 
united  armies,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
they  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Bristol :  and  sir  Peter  Courteney 
tlie  governor,  though  he  refused  to  treat  with  Henry,  consented 
to  suncnder  the  place  at  the  command  of  the  regent.  The  earl 
of  Wihshire,  Bussy,  and  (jreen,  were  executed  the  next  morn- 
ing without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  York  remained  at  Bristol : 
Henry  with  his  own  iorces  proceeded  to  Chester  ^®\ 

'"  Wals.  358. 
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Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  landin";  of  the  exiles,  and     <^HAp. 

,       .  .  XX 

there  were  3'et  no  tidings  of  Richard,  whose  ignorance  of  these 

events  had  been  prolonged  by  the  tempestuous  state  of  the  Richard 
weather.  The  first  who  brought  him  the  alarming  intelligence  '"'""' 
was  the  chancellor,  sir  Stephen  Scroop.  "  Ha !"  exclaimed  the 
king,  "  fair  uncle  of  Lancaster,  God  reward  your  soul  :  for  had 
"  I  believed  you,  this  man  would  not  have  injured  me.  Three 
"  times  have  1  pardoned  him  :  this  is  the  fourth  offence  he  has 
"  committed."  It  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  should  sail  M'ith  as  many  men  as  could  embark  on 
board  the  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin  :  and  that  the  king 
should  lead  the  rest  to  VVaterford,  and  follow  with  the  fleet 
which  lay  in  that  port.  The  earl  latulcd  at  Conway,  and  sum- 
moned the  natives  of  Wales  to  the  royal  standard.  A  respect- 
able army  was  soon  formed  :  but  Richard  did  not  appear  accord- 
ing to  his  promise :  distressing  reports  were  circulated  among  the 
troops :  and,  after  waiting  a  fortnight,  the  royalists  deserted  their 
commander,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  A  few  days  later,  the 
king,  ignorant  of  the  event,  arrived  in  Milford-haven  with  the 
dukes  of  Albemarle,  Exeter,  and  Surrey,  the  bishops  of  London, 
Lincoln,  and  Carlisle,  and  several  thousands  of  the  troops, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Ireland.  With  such  a  force, 
had  it  been  faithful,  he  might  have  made  a  stand  against 
his  antagonist ;  but  on  the  second  morning  when  he  arose,  he 
observed  from  his  window  that  the  greater  part  had  already  His  army  dis. 
disappeared.  A  council  was  injmediately  summoned,  and  a 
proposal  made  that  the  king  should  flee  by  sea  to  Bourdeaux  : 
but  the  duke  of  Exeter  objected  that  to  quit  the  kingdom  in 
such  circumstances  was  to  abdicate  the  throne.  Let  them  pro- 
ceed to  the'  army  at  Conway.  Tliere  they  might  bid  defiance  to 
the  enemy  :  or  at  all  events,  as  the  sea  would  still  be  open, 
3 
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CHAP,      might  thence  sail   to  Gufenne.     His  opinion    prevailed  :    and 
'       at  midnight  the    king,    in    the   disguise  of  a    priest,   his    two 


brothers  of  Exeter  and  Surrey,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  sir  Stephen  Scroop,  and  sir  William  Feriby,  with 
'       eio^ht  others,  stole  away  from  the  army,  and  directed  their  route 
towards  Conway.     In  the  morning  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
sir  Thomas  Percy  steward  of  the  household,  hastened  to  join 
Henry :    the  common   men   dispersed,  and  were   stripped  and 
beaten  by  the  Welsh  "-. 
Thekin»goes      The  royal  party  with  some  difficulty  but  without  any  accident 
to  Conway,     reached  Couway,  Avhere,  to  their  utter  disappointment,  instead 
of  a  numerous  force,  they  found  only  the  earl  of  Salisbury  with 
a  hundred  men.     In  this  emergenc}^  the  king's  brothers  under- 
Aug.  9.      took  to  visit  Henry  at  Chester,  and  to  sound  his  intentions  :  and 
during  their  absence  Richard,  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  exa- 
mined the  castles  of  Beaumaris  and  Carnarvon ;  but  finding  them 
without  garrisons  or  provisions,  the  disconsolate  wanderers  re- 
turned to  their  former  quarters. 

When  the  two  dukes  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
Henry,  they  bent  the  knee,  and  acquainted  him  with  their 
message  from  the  king.  He  took  little  notice  of  Surrey, 
whom  he  afterwards  confined  in  the  castle:  but  leading  Exeter 
aside,  spoke  with  him  in  private,  and  gave  him,  instead  of  the 
hart,  the  king's  liver}^,  his  own  badge  of  the  rose.  But  no 
entreaties  could  induce  him  to  allow  them  to  return.  Exeter 
was  observed  to  drop  a  tear;  when  the  duke  of  Albemarle  said 

'"  We  have  two  relations  of  the  capture  of  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Ilarleian  jNISS.  No. 

Richard,  both  written  by  persons  in  his  suite.  1319.     It  lias  been  frequently   consulted  by 

The  one  belonged  to   the  library  of  the  king  Stow,   319 — 322,   and   Mr.  Turner,  ii.  241. 

of  France,  No.  8448  ;  and  an  abridgment  of  From  these  two  accounts  are  collected  all  the 

it  has  been  published   by   Gaillard,  Accounts  particulars  relating  to  the  king  from  his  land- 

and  Extracts  of  MSS.  ii.  p.  189.     The  other  ing  till  his  arrival  in  London. 
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to  him  tauntingly :  "  Fair  cousin,  be  not  angry.     If  it  please     chap. 
"  God,  things  shall  go  well."  ' 


The   immediate    object   of  Heniy  was    to   secure  the  royal  is  .Jecdved 
person.     He  was  pleased  to  learn  from  the  envoys  the  place  of  \„rthumber- 
Richard's  retreat ;  and  detained  them  at  Chester,  that  the  king, 


land. 


G' 


instead  of  making  his  escape,  might  await  their  return.  The 
carl  of  Northumberland  was  instantly  dispatched  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  men  at  arms  and  a  thousand  archers,  with  instruc- 
tions not  to  display  his  force,  lest  the  king  should  put  to  sea, 
but  by  artful  speeches  and  promises  to  draw  him  out  of  the 
fortress,  and  then  make  him  prisoner.  The  earl  took  possession 
in  his  journey  of  the  castles  of  Flint,  and  Rhuddlan  :  and  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  latter,  placing  his  men  in  concealment  under 
a  rock,  rode  forwards  Avith  only  five  attendants  to  Conway.  He 
was  readily  admitted  :  and  to  the  king's  anxious  inquiries  about 
his  brothers  replied,  that  he  had  left  them  well  at  Chester,  and 
had  brought  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Exeter.  In  it  that  noble- 
man said,  or  rather  was  made  to  say,  that  full  credit  might  be 
given  to  the  offers  of  the  bearer.  These  offers  were :  that  Richard 
should  promise  to  govern  and  judge  his  people  by  law  :  that  the 
dukes  of  Exeter  and  Surrey,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  should  submit  to  a  trial  in  parliament,  on  the 
charge  of  having  advised  the  assassination  of  Gloucester  :  that 
Henry  should  be  made  grand  justiciary  of  the  kingdom  as  his  an- 
cestors had  been  for  one  hundred  years  :  and  that,  on  the  conces- 
sion of  these  terms,  the  duke  should  come  to  Flint,  ask  the  king's 
pardon  on  his  knees,  arid  accompany  or  folloAv  him  to  London. 
Richard  consulted  his  friends  apart.  He  expressed  his  approba- 
tion of  the  articles  :  but  bade  them  secretly  be  assured,  that  no 
consideration  should  induce  him  to  abandon  them  on  their  trial; 
and  that  he  would  grasp  the  first  opportunity  of  being  revenged 

VOL.  III.  M  M 
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CHAP,      on  his  and  their  enemies.     The  bishop  proposed  that  Northum- 
L_  berland  should  be  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  conditions. 


Mass  Avas  accordingly  performed  ;  the  earl  took  his  oath  on  the 
host ;  and  "  like  Judas,"  says  a  writer  who  was  present,  "  per- 
"  jured  himself  on  the  body  of  our  Lord." 

Carried  a  pri-  As  Northumberland  departed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
interview  at  Flint,  the  king  said  to  him :  "  I  rely,  my  lord,  on 
"  your  faith.  Remember  your  oath,  and  the  God  who  heard 
"  it."  After  dinner  he  followed  with  his  friends  and  their  servants 
to  the  number  of  twenty-two.  They  came  to  a  steep  declivity,  to 
the  left  of  which  was  the  sea,  and  on  the  right  a  lofty  rock  over- 
hanging the  road.  The  king  dismounted,  and  was  descending 
on  foot ;  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  am  betrayed.  God 
"  of  paradise,  assist  me!  Do  you  not  see  banners  and  pennons 
"  in  the  valley  ?"  Northumberland  with  eleven  others  met  them 
at  the  moment,  and  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstance. 
"  Earl  of  Northumberland,"  said  the  king,  "  if  I  thought  you 
"  capable  of  betraying  me,  it  is  not  too  late  to  return." — "  You 
"  cannot  return,"  the  earl  replied,  seizing  the  king's  bridle ;  "  I 
*'  have  promised  to  conduct  you  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster." 
By  this  time  he  was  joined  by  a  hundred  lances,  and  two  hun- 
dred archers  on  horseback :  and  Richard,  seeing  it  impossible 
to  escape,  exclaimed  :  "  May  the  God  on  whom  you  laid  your 
*'  hand,  reward  you  and  your  accomplices  at  the  last  day  :"  and 
then  turning  to  his  friends  added  :  "  Ave  are  betrayed  :  but  re- 
"  member  that  our  Lord  was  also  sold,  and  delivered  into  the 
"  hands  of  his  enemies." 

His  com-  They  reached  Flint  in  the  evening:  and  the  king,  as  soon  as 

he  was  left  with  his  friends,  abandoned  himself  to  the  reflections 
which  his  melancholy  situation  inspired.  He  frequently  up- 
braided himself  with  his  past  indulgence  to  his  present  opponent : 
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"  Fool  that  I  was !"  he  exclaimed  :  "  thrice  did  I  save  the  life     chap. 

XX 

"  of  this  Henry  of  Lancaster.     Once  my  dear  uncle  his  father,  ' 


with  Henry. 


"  on  whom  the  Lord  have  mercy !  would  have  put  him  to  death 
"  for  his  treason  and  villany.  God  of  paradise  !  I  rode  all  night  to 
"  save  him :  and  his  father  delivered  him  to  me,  to  do  with  him 
"  as  I  pleased.  How  true  is  the  saying,  that  we  have  no  greater 
"  enemy,  than  the  man  whom  we  have  preserved  from  the 
"  gallows!  Another  time  he  drew  his  sword  on  me,  in  the 
"  chamber  of  the  queen,  on  whom  God  have  mercy !  He  was 
"  also  the  accomplice  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  earl  of 
"  Arundel :  he  consented  to  my  murder,  to  that  of  his  father, 
"  and  of  all  my  council.  By  St.  John,  I  forgave  him  all :  nor 
"  would  I  believe  his  father,  who  more  than  once  pronounced 
"  him  deserving  of  death." 

The  unfortunate  king  rose  after  a  sleepless  night,  heard  mass.  And  interview 
and  ascended  the  tower  to  watch  the  arrival  of  his  opponent. 
At  length  he  saw  the  army,  amounting  to  eighty  thousand  men^^^, 
winding  along  the  beach  till  it  reached  the  castle,  and  surrounded 
it  from  sea  to  sea.  He  shuddered  and  wept :  but  was  aroused 
from  his  reflections  by  a  summons  to  dinner.  The  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, the  bishop,  and  the  two  knights  sir  Stephen  Scroop,  and 
sir  William  Feriby,  sate  with  him  at  the  same  table  by  his  order; 
for  since  they  were  all  companions  in  misfortune,  he  would 
allow  no  distinction  among  them.  While  he  was  eating,  un- 
known persons  entered  the  hall,  insulting  him  with  sarcasms 
and  threats :  as  soon  as  he  rose,  he  was  summoned  into  the 
court  to  receive  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Henry  came  forward 
in  complete  armour,  with  the  exception  of  his  helmet.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  the  king,  he  bent  his  knee,  and  advancing  a  few 
paces,  repeated  his  obeisance.    "  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,"  said 

'"  I  have  adopted  the  smaller  number.  The  Harleian  MS.  swells  it  to  100,000  men. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


Is  roncJiicted 
to  the  Tower. 


Aujf.  '2i. 


Sep.  1. 


Resigns  the 
crywu. 


Richard,  uncovering  himself,  "  you  are  right  welcome." — "  My 
"  lord,"  answered  the  duke,  "  I  am  come  before  my  time.  But  I 
"  will  shewyou  the  reason.  Your  people  com  plain  that  for  the  space 
"  of  twenty,  or  two-and- twenty,  years,  you  have  ruled  them  ri- 
"  gorously :  but,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  govern  better." 
The  king  replied  :  "  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleaseth  you,  it  pleaseth 
"  me  well."  Henry  then  addressed  himself  successively  to 
the  bishop,  and  the  knights,  but  refused  to  notice  the  earl. 
The  king's  horses  Avere  immediately  ordered  :  and  two  lean  and 
miserable  animals  were  brought  out,  on  which  Richard  and 
Salisbury  mounted,  and  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
shouts  of  triumph  followed  the  duke  into  Chester. 

At  Chester  writs  were  issued  in  the  king's  name  for  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ^^^ 
Henry  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  prepared  to 
conduct  his  prisoner  to  the  capital.  At  Litchfield  Richard 
seized  a  favourable  moment  to  let  himself  down  from  his  Avin- 
dow :  but  was  retaken  in  the  garden,  and  from  that  moment 
subjected  to  much  greater  restraint.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  they  separated.  Henr^^  accompanied  by  the  mayor 
and  principal  citizens,  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's,  prayed  before 
the  high  altar,  and  wept  a  few  minutes  over  the  tomb  of  his 
father:  the  king  passed  through  AV^estminster  to  the  Tower,  and 
as  he  went  along,  was  greeted  with  curses,  and  the  appellation  of 
"  the  bastard,"  a  word  of  ominous  import,  and  prophetic  of  his 
approaching  degradation  ^^^ 

When  the  duke  first  landed  in  England,  he  had  sworn  on  the 
gospels,  that  his  only  object  was  to  vindicate  his  right  to  the 
honours  and  possessions  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.     If  this  were 

'"  llym.  viii.  81.     Brady,  iii.  419.  spread,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  black 

'"  This  alluded  to  a  report  which  had  been      princo,  but  of  a  canon  of  Bourdeaux. 
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the  truth,  his  ambition  had  grown  with  his  good  fortune.     He     chap. 
now  as])ired  to  exchange  the  coronet  of  a  duke  for  the  crown  of 


a  king.     After  several  consultations  it  was  resolved  to  combine 
a  solemn  renunciation  of  the  royal   authority  on  the  part  of 
Richard,  with  an  act  of  deposition  on  the  part  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  in  the  hope  that  those  whose  scruples  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  one,  might  acquiesce  in   the  other.     To 
obtain  the  first,  the  royal  captive  was  assailed  with  promises  and 
threats.     Generally  he  abandoned  himself  to  lamentation  and 
despair :  occasionally  he  exerted  that  spirit,  which  he  had  for- 
merly displayed.     "  Why  am  I  thus  guarded,"  he  asked  one 
day  ;  "  am  I  your  king  or  your  prisoner  ?" — "  You  are  my  king 
"  sir,"  replied   the  duke  with  coolness ;    "  but  the  council  of 
"  your  realm  has  thought  proper  to  place  a  guard  about  you." 
On  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  deputation  of    Sep.  29. 
prelates,  barons,  knights,  and  lawyers,  waited  on  the  captive  in 
the  Tower,  and  reminded  him,  that  in  the  castle  of  Conway, 
while  he  was  perfectly  his  own  master,  he  had  promised  to  resign 
the  crown  on  account  of  his  own  incompetency  to  govern.     On 
his  reply  that  he  was  ready  to  perform  his  promise,  a  paper  was 
given  him  to  read,  in  which  he  was  made  to  absolve  all  his  subjects 
from  their  fealty  and  allegiance,  to  renounce  of  his  own  accord 
all  kingly  authority,  to  acknowledge  himself  incapable  of  reigning, 
and  worthy  for  his  past  demerits  to  be  deposed  ;  and  to  swear 
by  the  holy  gospels  that  he  would  never  act,  nor,  as  far  as  in 
him  lay,  suffer  any  other  person  to  act,  in  opposition  to  this  re- 
signation.    He  then  added,  as  from  himself,  that  if  it  were  in  his 
power  to  name  his  successor,  he  should  choose  his  cousin  of  Lan- 
caster, who  was  present,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  ring,  which  he 
took  from  his  own  finger  "^. 

'"  Rot.  Pari,  iii.  416,  417. 
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CHAP.  Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction  inserted  by  the  order  of 

•       Henry,  in  the  rolls  of  parhament :  an  account,  the  accuracy  of 


which  is  hable  to  strong  suspicion.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Richard  had  so  much  command  over  his  feelings,  as  to  behave 
with  that  cheerfulness  which  is  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  record  : 
and  the  assertion  that  he  had  promised  to  resign  the  crown,  when 
he  saw  Northumberland  in  the  castle  of  Conway,  is  not  only  con- 
tradictory to  the  statement  of  the  two  eye-witnesses,  but  also  in 
itself  highly  improbable.  From  the  fate  of  Edward  II.,  with 
which  he  had  so  often  been  threatened,  he  must  have  known  that 
it  was  better  to  flee  to  his  transmarine  dominions,  which  were 
still  open  to  him,  than  to  resign  his  crown,  and  remain  a  prisoner 
in  the  custody  of  his  successor. 
Is  also  de-  Xhc  ucxt  day  the  two  houses  met  amidst  a  great  concourse  of 

people  in  Westminster  hall.  The  duke  occupied  his  usual  seat 
near  the  throne,  which  was  empty,  and  covered  with  cloth  of 
Sep.  30.  gold.  The  resignation  of  the  king  was  read  :  each  member  stand- 
ing in  his  place  signified  his  acceptance  of  it  aloud  :  and  the 
people  with  repeated  shouts  expressed  their  approbation.  Henry 
now  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  his  plan,  the  act 
of  deposition.  For  this  purpose  the  coronation  oath  was  first 
read  :  thirty-three  articles  of  impeachment  followed,  in  which  it, 
was  contended,  that  Richard  had  violated  that  oath :  and  thence 
it  was  concluded,  that  he  had  by  his  misconduct  forfeited  his 
title  to  the  throne.  Of  the  articles,  those  which  bear  the  hardest 
on  the  king,  are  the  part  he  was  supposed  to  have  had  in  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  revocation  of  the  pardons 
formerly  granted  to  that  jiriuce,  and  his  adherents,  and  his  des- 
potic conduct  since  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, sonic  are  frivolous,  many  might,  with  equal  reason,  have 
been  objected  to  each  of  his  predecessors ;  and  the  others  rest  on 
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the  unsupported  assertion  of  men,  whose  interest  it  was  to  paint     chap. 
him  in  the  blackest  colours  ^^'.    No  opposition  had  been  expect-  ' 

ed :  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Lancastrians,  Thomas 
IVIerks,  the  faithful  bishop  of  Carlisle,  arose,  and  in  a  tone  of 
manly  defiance,  vindicated  the  character  of  Richard,  denied  the 
right  of  the  two  houses  either  to  depose  iiim,  or  to  pass  by  the 
next  prince  of  the  blood ;  and  ridiculed  the  story,  which  had 
been  industriously  circulated,  that  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  by  the  mother's  side  ancestor  to  the  present  duke,  was  in 
reality  the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I.,  and  therefore  the  real  heir 
to  the  throne.  The  moment  he  sate  down,  he  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's^®^. 
This  act  of  tyranny  silenced  every  objection  :  the  deposition  of 
Richard  Avas  voted  unanimously :  and  eight  commissioners 
ascending  a  tribunal  erected  before  the  throne,  pronounced  him 
degraded  from  the  state  and  authority  of  a  king,  on  the  ground 
that  he  notoriously  deserved  such  punishment,  and  had  acknow- 
ledged it  under  his  hand  and  seal  on  the  preceding  day.  Sir 
William  Thirnyng,  chief  justice,  was  appointed  to  notify  the  sen- 
tence to  the  captive,  who  meekly  replied,  that  he  looked  not  after 
the  royal  authority,  but  hoped  his  cousin  would  be  a  good  lord  to 
him  '^\ 

The  rightful  possessor  was  now  removed   from    the  throne.  Henry  claims 
But,  supposing  it  to  be  vacant,  what  pretensions  could  Henry  of  sioo.*'"*^"'^ ' 
Lancaster  advance  to  it  ?     By  the  law  of  succession  it  belonged 
to  the  descendants  of  Lionel,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.;  and 
their  claim  had  been  formally  recognised  in   parliament.     All 
waited  in  anxious  suspense,  till  the  duke  rising  from  his  seat,  and 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  417 — 422.  made  his  speech,  but  all  agree  as  to  its  sub- 

"' Hall,  10,  11.    Brady,  iii.  438.     Writers      stance, 
differ  as  to  the  exact  time  whea  the  bishop  "^  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  425,  424, 
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CHAP,     forming  with  great  solemnity  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  fore- 


XX. 


head  and  breast,  pronounced  the  following  words  :  "  In  the 
"  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  Henry  of  Lan- 
"  caster,  challenge  this  realm  of  England,  and  the  crown,  with 
"  all  the  members  and  appurtenances,  as  I  that  am  descended  by 
"  right  line  of  blood,  coming  from  the  good  lord,  king  Henry  III., 
"  and  through  that  right  that  God,  of  his  grace,  hath  sent  me 
"  with  help  of  my  kin  and  of  my  friends  to  recover  it :  the 
"  which  realm  was  in  point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  gover- 
"  nance,  and  undoing  of  good  laws."  In  these  extraordinary 
terms  did  Lancaster  advance  his  pretensions,  artfully  intermix- 
ing an  undefined  claim  of  inheritance  ^%  with  those  of  conquest 
and  expediency :  and  rather  hinting  at  each,  than  insisting  on 
any.  But,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to  understand  the  ground, 
the  object  of  his  challenge  was  perfectly  intelligible.  Both  houses 
admitted  it  unanimously  :  and  as  a  confirmation,  Henry  pro- 
duced the  ring  and  seal,  which  Richard  had  previously  delivered 
to  him.     The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  now  took  him  by  the 

""  He  descended  from  Henry  HI.  both  by  father  and  mother. 

Henry  HI. 


Edward  I.  king.  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  H.  king.  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster. 

I  I 

Edward  HI.  king.  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster. 

John  of  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancaster.       =          Blanche,  dutchess  of  Lancaster. 
I 

Philippa,  queen  of  Portugal.  Henry  IV.  Elizabeth,  dutchess  of  Exeter. 

But  he  could  not  claim  by  the  father's  side,  Lancaster,  a  younger  brother  of  Edward  I. 
because  the  young  earl  of  March  was  sprung  It  was  pretended  that  Edmund  was  the  elder 
from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  brother:  but  it  was  never  proved.  To  this 
of  John  of  Ghent :  nor  by  the  mother's  side,  tale  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  alluded  is  hii 
because  she   was  sprung  from  Edmund  of     speech  mentioned  above. 
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hand,  and  led  him  to  the  throne.     He  knelt  for  a  few  minutes  in     chap. 
prayer  on  the  steps,  arose,  and  was  seated  in  it  by  the  two  arch-  _, 

bishops.  As  soon  as  the  acclamations  had  subsided,  the  primate 
stepping  forward,  made  a  short  harangue,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  prove,  that  a  monarch  in  the  vigour  of  manhood  was  a  bless- 
ing, a  young  and  inexperienced  prince  was  a  curse  to  a  people. 
At  the  conclusion  the  king  rose.  "  Sirs,"  said  he,  "  I  thank 
"  God,  and  you,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  all  estates  of  the 
"  land  :  and  do  you  to  wit,  it  is  not  my  will  that  no  man  think 
"  that  by  way  of  conquest  I  would  disinherit  any  man  of  his  herit- 
"  age,  fi-anchises,  or  other  rights  that  him  ought  to  have,  nor  put 
"  him  out  of  that  that  he  has,  and  has  had  by  the  good  laws  and 
*'  customs  of  the  realm  :  except  those  persons  that  has  been 
"  against  the  good  purpose,  and  the  common  profit  of  the 
"  realm '''." 

With  the  authority  of  Richard  had  expired  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  royal  officers.  Henry  immediately  summoned 
the  same  parliament  to  meet  again  in  six  days,  appointed 
new  officers  of  the  crown,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  received  their 
oaths,  retired  in  state  to  the  royal  apartments.  Thus  ended  this 
eventful  day,  with  the  deposition  of  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  succession  of  his  cousin  Henry  of  Bolingbroke. 

The  features  of  Richard  were  handsome,  but  feminine ;  his 
manners  abrupt ;  his  utterance  embarrassed.  He  possessed  some 
taste  for  literature,  and  occasionally  gave  indications  of  resolution 
and  spirit.  But  he  was  passionately  fond  of  parade  and  plea- 
sure :  and  the  loss  of  his  crown  has  been  sometimes  attributed 
to  his  extravagance  and  pecuniary  exactions.  It  would,  however, 
be  difficult  to  prove,  that  his  expenses  were  greater  than  those  of 
his  predecessors :  it  is  certain,  that  his  demands  on  the  purses  of 

"'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  422,  423. 
VOL.  III.  N  N 
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CHAP,  his  subjects  were  considerably  less.  "  What  concern  have  you," 
'  he  once  observed  to  the  commons,  "  with  the  establishment  of 
"  my  household,  as  long  as  I  maintain  it  without  asking  you  for 
"  assistance  ^^  ?"  His  misfortunes  may  be  traced  more  accurate- 
ly to  the  early  age  at  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  and  to  the 
precautions  taken  by  his  mother  and  her  friends  to  defeat  the  sup- 
posed designs  of  his  uncles.  By  these  he  was  estranged  from  the 
princes  of  his  blood,  Avhose  pride  refused  to  pay  court  to  a  boy; 
and  whose  neglect  compelled  him  to  fix  his  affections  on  his  mi- 
nisters and  companions.  Jealousies  and  rivalry  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  celebrated  commission  of  government,  and  the  ruin, 
perhaps  originally  undeserved,  of  the  royal  favourites.  When 
the  king  had  recovered  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  he  reigned 
in  comparative  tranquillity  for  a  long  period  ;  but  his  conduct  in 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  years  of  his  reign,  betrayed 
such  a  thirst  for  revenge,  and  habit  of  dissimulation,  such  despo- 
tic notions  of  government,  and  so  fixed  a  purpose  to  rule  without 
controul,  that  no  reader  can  be  surprised  at  the  catastrophe 
which  followed.  We  may,  indeed,  abhor  the  wiles  by  which  he 
was  ensnared  ;  may  sympathize  with  him  in  his  prison  ;  and  may 
condemn  the  policy  which  afterwards  bereaved  him  of  life  :  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge,  that  he  deserved  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  people,  on  whose  liberties  he  had  trampled  ; 
and  to  forfeit  that  authority  which  he  sought  to  exalt  above  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  his  country. 

'"  Rot.  Pad.  339.     Richard  appears  from      property,  in  difforont  places  of  .security  to  tho 
his  will  to  have  placed  several  sums,  his  own      amount  of  91,000  marks.     Uyni.  viii.  77. 
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EMPERORS  OF  GERMANY. 
WiNCESLACS  ....  1400. 

Robert 1410. 

SiGISMUND. 


KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Robert  III.  . .  1405. 
James  I. 


KING  OF  FRANCE. 

Charles  VI. 


KING  OF  SPAIN. 

Henry  III. 


POPES. 

Boniface  IX.  1404. 
Innocent  VII.  1406. 
Gregory  XII.  1409. 
Alexander  V,  1410. 
John  XXIII. 


CORONATION  OF  THE  NEW  KING  —  INSURRECTION  —  DEATH  OF 
RICHARD  —  WAR  AGAINST  THE  SCOTS  —  REBELLION  OF  THE  PER- 
CIES  —  INSURRECTION  IN  YORKSHIRE  —  REBELLION  OF  OWEN 
GLENDOUR— TRANSACTIONS  WITH  FRANCE  —  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE  CROWN  — DEATH  OF  THE  KING  —  PRIVILEGES  AND  AUTHO- 
RITY OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  —  STATUTES  AGAINST  THE 
LOLLARDS. 

1  HE  new  king  assumed  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was      CHAP, 
crowned  within  a  fortnight  after  the  deposition  of  his  predeces-       ^^^' 
sor,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  in  which  he  went  into  banish-  coronation  <sf 

N  N  2  "^"'•y- 
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ment.  The  ceremony  Avas  performed  after  tlie  usual  manner, 
but  with  this  addition,  that  the  sword,  which  he  wore  when  he 
landed  at  Ravenspurn,  was  borne  naked  on  his  left  hand  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  during  the  procession  \ 

The  new  parliament  had  already  assembled  :  and  as  its  mem- 
bers were  the  same  individuals  who  sate  in  the  last,  displayed 
an  equal  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  the  monarch.  All  the 
vindictive  acts  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  late  reign  were 
repealed  ;  the  proceedings  of  the  eleventh  year  against  the 
favourites  of  Richard  were  recalled  into  force  ;  and  the  attain- 
ders of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  reversed.  The 
introduction  of  an  act  of  settlement  Mould  have  supposed  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  king's  title  to  the  crown.  This 
was  therefore  avoided  :  but  his  eldest  son  was  created  prince  of 
"Wales,  duke  of  Guienne,  Lancaster,  and  Cornwall,  and  earl  of 
Chester;  and  was  declared  in  parliament  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  throne.  The  name  of  the  earl  of  March,  the  real  claimant, 
was  never  mentioned.  His  friends  wiselj^  withheld  his  right  from 
discussion  :  and  the  king  was  satisfied  Avith  keeping  him  and  his 
brother  (the  eldest  was  only  in  his  seventh  year)  in  an  honour- 
able confinement  at  the  royal  castle  of  Windsor". 

The  lords,  who  had  formerly  appealed  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
and  his  associates  of  treason,  were  now  summoned  to  justify  their 
conduct.  They  all  made  the  same  defence :  that  they  had 
neither  advised  nor  framed  the  appeal ;  that  they  Mere  conjpelled 
to  put  their  seals  to  it  by  the  threats  of  Richard ;  and  that  in 
prosecuting  it  they  were  no  more  guilty  than  the  otiier  lords, 
who  in  consequence  had   condemned  the  appellees.     The  dis- 


'  The  earl  received  the  isle  of  Man,  which  sent  and  all  future  coronations.     Rym.  viii. 

had  belonged  to  sir  William  le  Scroop  earl  of  89.  91.  96. 

Wiltshire,  in  fee  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  =  Hot.  Pari.  iii.  425,  426,  427,  428.  434. 

the  service  of  carrying  this  sword  at  the  pre-  4.16.     Rym,  viii,  91 — 94. 
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cussion  of  this  subject  revived  all  the  animosities  of  the  hist      CHAP. 

XXI 
reign  ;  and  the  lord  Fitzwalter  charged  the  duke  of  Albemarle  '__ 

with  treason  to  Richard  ;  the  lord  Morley  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
with  treason  to  both  the  late  and  the  present  king.  The  oppro- 
brious terms  of  liar  and  traitor  were  bandied  about  from  one 
side  of  the  house  to  the  other ;  no  less  than  forty  gauntlets  of 
defiance  were  thrown  on  the  floor :  and  it  required  all  the  pru- 
dence and  authority  of  Henry  to  silence  these  passionate  dis- 
putants. The  consequence,  however,  proved  favourable  to  the 
apj)ellants;  whose  only  punishment  was  the  loss  of  the  honours 
and  the  estates  which  they  had  obtained  from  Richard  in  reward 
for  their  appeal.  Tlie  dukes  of  Albemarle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter, 
the  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  descended 
to  the  inferior  rank  from  which  they  had  been  raised,  and 
became  again  earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon,  and  Somerset, 
and  lord  le  Despenser^. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  vindictive  proceedings,  Salutary  laws. 
which  had  twice  disgraced  the  last,  and,  from  the  temper  of  the 
lords,  threatened  to  disgrace  the  present  reign,  several  useful 
statutes  were  enacted.  One  confined  the  guilt  of  treason  to  the 
oflences  enumerated  in  the  celebrated  act  of  Edward  HI.;  an- 
other abolished  appeals  of  treason  in  parliament,  and  sent  the 
accuser  to  the  established  courts  of  law;  a  third  declared  that 
the  authority  of  parliament  should  never  more  be  delegated  to  a 
committee  of  lords  and  comn)ons ;  and  a  fourth  forbade,  under 
the  heaviest  penalties,  any  person  besides  the  king  to  give  liveries 
to  his  retainers.     These  badges  had  long  been  one  of  the  prin- 

^  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  449 — 452.     It  is  singular  any  additional  title  for  the  appeal,  and  there- 

that  though  the  king  had  testified  such  a  dis-  fore  could  not  be  punished  like  his  associates, 

like  to   the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  had  called  Still  it  is  strange  that  he  should  escape  with- 

upon  him  for  his  defence,  he  was  unnoticed  out  any  notice  at  all. 
in  the  judgment.    He  had  not  indeed  received 
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cipal  expedients,  by  which  the  great  lords  were  enabled  to  increase 
their  power,  and  to  maintain  their  quarrels.  Whoever  wore  the 
livery,  was  bound  in  honour  to  espouse  the  cause,  of  the  donor : 
and  it  was  worn  not  only  by  those  who  received  fees,  or  were 
engaged  in  actual  services,  but  by  as  many  as  were  willing  to 
accept  it  as  an  honour,  or  in  token  of  friendship,  or  with  a  view 
to  future  emolument*. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
were  charged  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  part  of 
the  king  to  keep  the  resolution  they  were  about  to  make  an 
inviolable  secret :  and  then  the  earl  of  Northumberland  delivered 
to  them  a  message,  asking  their  advice  respecting  the  future 
treatment  of  the  deposed  monarch,  whose  life  the  king  was 
resolved  to  preserve  at  all  events.  They  answered  that  he  should 
be  conducted  secretly  to  some  castle,  where  no  concourse  of 
people  could  assemble  ;  should  be  placed  under  the  custody  of 
trusty  officers;  and  should  be  excluded  from  all  communication 
with  such  as  had  formerly  been  in  his  service.  Four  days  later 
the  king  came  to  the  house,  adjudged  the  unfortunate  Richard 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  ordered  him  to  be  guarded  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  lords  ^. 


*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  4'28.  442.  Stat.  1  Hen.  IV. 
c.  10.  14.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  a  sect 
of  fanatics  suddenly  appeared  in  Italy  called 
Bianchi  and  Albati,  because  they  wore  a  long 
white  gown,  and  covered  their  faces  with  a 
white  veil,  that  they  might  not  be  known. 
To  the  amount  of  some  thousands  they  as- 
sembled in  different  places,  and  undertook 
pilgrimages  of  eight  or  ten  days  ;  during 
which  they  walked  in  procession  from  town  to 
town,  following  a  large  crucifix,  chanting 
hymns,  and  fasting  on  bread  and  water. 
They  were  opposed  by  the  pope,  and  severely 
forbidden  in  France.  Henry  in  this  parlia- 
ment issued  a  proclamation  with  the  assent  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  ordering  that 


if  any  of  them  arrived  in  an  English  harbour, 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  land.  Rot. 
Pari.  iii.  428.  It  is  singular  that  some  Italian 
and  contemporary  writers  should  say,  that  the 
founders  of  the  sect  came  from  England  or 
Scotland  (See  Spondanus,  i.  671)  ;  and  that 
the  description  of  them  in  the  proclamatioa 
should  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  itine- 
rant priests  in  the  5tli  of  Richard  II.  In  the 
first  the  Bianchi  are  called,  gentz  vestuz  de 
Blanche  vesture,  et  soi  pretendantz  de  grande 
saintete :  in  the  other  the  preachers  are  termed, 
persones  en  certains  habitz  souz  dissimulation 
de  grant  saintee.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  124. 

'  Rot.  Pari.   426,   427.     It  should  bo  ob- 
served that  the  members  of  this  liouse  of  com- 
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Henry  was  now  in  possession  oftlie  grand  object  of  liis  ambi-      chap. 
tion  :  but  he  soon  learned,  tluitit  was  more  easy  to  win  the  crown  " 


than  to  retain  it.  The  hostihty  of  foreign  princes,  who  conti- 
nued to  treat  him  as  an  usurper,  and  the  wavering  fidelity  of  liis 
own  subjects,  of  whom  some  panted  to  revenge  tlie  wrongs  of 
the  late  king,  and  others  were  discontent  that  their  services  had 
not  been  more  amply  rewarded,  kept  him  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
alarm.  During  the  lapse  of  nine  years  he  was  constantly  ha- 
rassed, sometimes  by  secret  attempts  on  his  life,  sometimes  by 
overt  acts  of  rebellion,  on  one  occasion  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Scots,  and  on  another  by  the  descents  of  the  French  ;  but  his 
powers  seemed  to  grow  with  his  difficukies,  and  by  his  vigilance, 
temper,  and  activity,  he  not  only  succeeded  in  keeping  the  crown 
on  his  own  head,  but  peaceably  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  I  shall  arrange  these  different 
occurrences  under  distinct  heads. 

I.  The  first  attempt  against  Henry  was  made  by  five  of  the  insurrection 
lords  appellants,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  appenants* 
in  the  last  parliament.  Within  a  month  after  its  dissolution 
they  agreed  to  hold  a  tournament  at  Oxford,  to  profit  by  that 
opportunity  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  and  subsequently  to 
proclaim  and  liberate  Richard.  During  the  Christmas  holidays 
they  assembled  :  but  one  of  their  number  was  wanting;  and  he, 
unknown  to  them,  had  proved  a  traitor.  It  is  said  that  the  earl 
of  Rutland  received  a  letter  from  some  of  his  associates  at  table  ; 
that  his  father,  the  duke  of  York,  insisted  on  learning  its  con- 
tents ;  and  that  the  son,  finding  it  impossible  to  conceal  his 

mona  were  in   reality   elected   by  the   king.  Henry  summoned  a  new  parliament ;  yet  the 

They  had  been  chosen  by  writs  issued  in  the  same  representatives   of   the   commons    were 

name  of  Richard  :   but  though  the  existence  of  ordered  to  aiteiid,  without  having  been  again 

the  parliament  was  acknowledged  to  have  ex-  returned  by  their  constituents, 
pired  at  his  deposition,  and  on  that  account 
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secret,  hastened  to  reveal  it  to  Henry.  However  that  may  be, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  appointed,  the  conspirators  with  five 
hundred  horse,  surprised  the  castle  of  Windsor :  but  Henry, 
warned  by  Rutland,  had  left  it  in  the  morning,  and  was  already 
in  London;  where  he  had  issued  writs  for  their  apprehension 
astraitors^  and  was  employed  in  levying  troops  to  march  against 
them.  Alarmed  and  disconcerted,  they  resolved  to  retire  into 
the  west;  proclaimed  Richard  m  all  the  towns  and  villages  on 
their  route ;  and  the  next  evening  took  up  their  quarters  in 
Cirencester ''.  The  mayor,  who  had  already  received  the  king's 
writ,  summoned  the  burghers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  and  at  midnight  made  an  attack  on  the  quarters 
of  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury.  Every  attempt  to 
escape  was  repelled  by  the  archers  posted  in  the  street ;  and 
after  a  defence  of  six  hours  these  unfortunate  noblemen  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  They  were  conducted  into  the  abbey : 
but  a  fire  which  burst  out  the  next  evening  was  attributed  to 
their  partisans  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  they  were  brought 
forth  and  beheaded  by  the  populace ''.  The  lords  Lumley  and 
Despenser  had  proceeded  forwards ;  but  met  with  a  similar  fate 
from  the  citizens  of  Bristol.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon  was  taken 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  put  to  death  at  Pleshy  by 
the  resentment  of  the  tenants  of  the  late  duke  of  Gloucester. 
Henr}'  w^as  not  displeased  with  these  popular  executions,  since 
they  removed  the  odium  from  himself:  but  he  ordered  the  pri- 
soners of  inferior  rank  to  be  arraigned  before  the  ordinary  courts. 
Feriby  and  Maudlin,  two  of  Richard's  chaplains,  were  executed 


"  Ryni.  viii.  120. 

'  Ibid.  \6rj. 

'  Hot.  Pari.  iv.  18.  The  women  appear 
to  have  been  very  active  in  the  king's  cause, 
who  to  reward  the  inhabitants  of  Cirencester, 


made  an  annual  grant  of  four  doe?  and  n 
hogshead  of  wine  to  the  men,  and  of  six  bucks 
and  a  hogshead  of  wine  to  the  women  of  that 
town.     Uym.  viii.  250. 
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at  London  ^  sir  Thomas  Blount  and  sir  Bennet  Sely  at  Oxford  ^^     chap. 
Having  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  the  king  issued  a  ' 


proclamation,  by  which  he  forbade  all  executions  by  private  au- 
thority, and  threatened  with  the  penalties  of  treason  every  person 
who  should  presume  to  put  another  man  to  death  without  due 
process  of  law. 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  sealed  the  doom  of  the  late  king.  T)pati.  of 
The  earls  had  risen  in  the  first  week  oi  January  :  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  it  was  known  that  Richard  had  expired  in  the 
castle  of  Pontefract.  It  was  said,  that  from  the  moment  in 
which  he  heard  of  the  execution  of  his  brothers  the  earls  of  Kent 
and  Huntingdon,  he  had  obstinately  refused  to  take  any  nourish- 
ment. But  the  report  obtained  little  credit ;  and,  though  the 
king  repeatedly  asserted  his  innocence,  both  natives  and 
foreifi-ners  refused  to  believe  that  the  man,  whose  ambition  had 
seized  the  crown,  would  feel  any  scruple  in  taking  the  life  of  his 
rival.  The  general  belief  was,  that  Richard  had  been  starved  to 
death  by  the  orders  of  Henry,  and  that  he  lingered  fifteen  days 

"  Feriby  was  one  of  Richard's  attendants  "  don  me.'     And  sir   Thomas  kissed  him, 

at  Conway  and   Fhnt.     His  companion   sir  "  and  pardoned  him  his  death.    The  execu- 

Stephen  Scroop   was  also  accused  :    but  the  "  tioiier  knelt  down,  and   opened   his   belly, 

reader  will  be  pleased  to   learn,  that  at  his  "  and  cut  out  his  bowels  strait  from  below  the 

trial   before  the  constable   and  niareschal  he  "  stoinueh,  and  tied  them  with  a  string  that  the 

was   acquitted,  and  his   accuser  condemned.  "  wind  of  the  heart  should  not  escape,  and 

Rym.  viii.  168.  "  threw  the  bowels  into  the  fire.     Then  sir 

'°  That  the  reader  may  form  a  notion  of  the  "  Thomas   was   sitting    before   the    fire,    his 

barbarous   manner  in   which    executions    for  "  belly  open,  and  his  bowels  burning  before 

treason  were  conducted,  I  will  relate  that  of  "  him.     Sir  Thomas  Erpyngham,  the  king's 

sir  Thomas  Blount  in  the  words  of  a  contem-  "  chamberlain,  insulting  Blount,  said  to  him 

porary   writer.     "  He  was  hanged  :   but  the  "  in  derision,  '  Go  seek  a   master  that  can 

"  halter  was    soon  cut,  and  he  was  made  to  "  cure  you.'     Blount  only   answered :    '  Te 

"  sit  on  a  bench  before  a  great  fire,  and  the  "  deum   laudamus.     Blessed  be  the  day  on 

"  executioner  came  with  a  razor  in  his  hand,  "  which  I  was  born,  and  blessed  be  this  day, 

"  and  knelt  before  sir  Thomas,  whose  hands  "  for  I   shall   die  in  the  service  of  my  sove- 

"  were  tied,  bogging  him  to  pardon  his  death,  "  reign  lord,  the  noble  king  Richard.'     The 

"  as  he   must  do  his    office.      Sir  Thomas  "  executioner  knelt  down  before   him,  kissed 

"  asked  :   '  Are  you  the  person  appointed  to  "  him  in  an  humble  manner,  and  soon  after 

•'  deliver  me  from  this  world  V    The  execu-  "  his   head   was  cut   off,  and  he  was  quar- 

"  tioner  answered :  '  Yes,  sir,  I  pray  you  par-  "  tered."     Relation,  &c.  MS.  p.  232. 

VOL.  III.  O  O 
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before  he  expired  ".  According  to  another  account  (mentioned 
by  a  contemporary)  sir  Robert  Exton  with  seven  assassins  arrived 
at  Pontefract  on  the  eighth  day  after  Henry  had  left  Windsor. 
When  Richard  saw  them  enter  his  cell,  aware  of  their  de- 
sign, he  darted  into  the  midst  of  them,  wrested  a  battle-axe  from 
one  of  the  number,  and  laid  several  at  his  feet.  But  Exton  gave 
him  a  stroke  on  the  back  of  the  head  which  brought  him  to  the 
floor,  and  with  a  second  stroke  deprived  him  of  life^^.  In 
whatever  manner  he  died,  Henry's  agents  concealed  the  truth  with 
such  fidehty,  that  it  could  never  be  discovered.  As  the  body 
Avas  conveyed  to  London,  it  was  exposed  to  public  view  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  uncovered,  that  the  spectators,  acquainted 
with  the  features  of  Richard,  might  be  satisfied  of  its  identity. 
Henry  attended  at  the  obsequies  at  St.  Paul's,  and  commanded 
the  interment  to  be  performed  at  Langley  :  but  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor removed  the  body  to  Westminster,  and  deposited  it  among 
the  remains  of  the  kings  of  England. 
Arrests.  Among  the  persons  implicated  in  this  conspiracy  were  two 

distinguished  ecclesiastics,  Roger  Walden  and  Thomas  Merks. 
The  former,  on  the  attainder  and  banishment  of  archbishop 
•  Arundel,  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  sentence  pronounced  against  that  prelate  had  been  revers- 
ed, the  pope  revoked  the  bulls  of  institution  granted  to  Walden, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained  :  and 
that  prelate  was  of  course  left  without  either  jurisdiction  or  re- 

"  Scroop,  archbishop  of  York  at  the  time,  the  only  part  of  the  body  wliich  was  unco- 
mentions  his  death  by  Iwnger,  but  adds  (Ang.  vered,  was  from  the  eye-brows  to  the  throat : 
Sac.  ii.  365)  ut  vulgariter  dicitnr.  The  great  corpus  ostensum  fuit,  ea  pars  saUem  corporis 
argument  in  favour  of.  this  opinion  is  drawn  per  fjuod  cognosci  poterat,  facies  scilicet  ab 
from  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  view  of  ima  parto  fronlis  usque  ad  guttur.  Otter- 
the  public.     But  it  should  be  remembered  diat  buriie,  229. 

the  stroke  said   to  be  given    to   Richard  by  '*  Relation,    &c,    MS.    p.  230.       Fabian, 

Exton,  was  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  thai  p.  377. 
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venue.     Merks  was  the  intrepid  bishop  of  Carlisle,  with  whom     chap. 

.        .                                          XXI 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted.   Henry,  having  in  the  face  of  the 


late  declaration  of  parliament,  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  translate 
him  to  a  bishopric  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  Cephalonia  in  the  isle 
of  Samos,  had  released  him  from  his  prison  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  allowed  him  to  go  at  large.  Both  these  prelates 
were  now  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Waldcn  contrived  to  acquire  the  royal  favour,  obtained  his  liber- 
ty, and  after  some  time  was  raised,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  pri- 
mate, to  the  bishopric  of  London.  But  Merks  was  brought  to 
trial  before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  king,  and  condemned 
to  suffer  the  punishment  of  a  traitor.  Henry,  however,  out  of 
respect  to  his  character,  granted  him  a  pardon  :  he  was  allowed, 
at  the  prayer  of  the  pope,  to  obtain  ecclesiastical  preferment : 
and  died  at  last  rector  of  Toddenham,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester ^^. 

II.  One  of  the  charges  against  the  late  unfortunate  monarch  War  with  the 

°  '^  .  Scots. 

was,  that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  military  virtues  of  his 
family.  Anxious  to  escape  a  similar  reproach,  the  new  king  de- 
termined to  signalize  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  an  expe- 
dition into  Scotland.  He  hinted  the  design  to  his  parliament : 
but  it  was  thought  imprudent  to  hazard  discontent  by  the  impo- 
sition of  new  taxes  ;  and  in  a  great  council  of  the  spiritual  and  Feb.  9, 
temporal  peers,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  former  should  give  to  the 
king  a  tenth  of  their  incomes,  and  the  latter  should  serve  in  the 
army  with  a  certain  number  of  men,  for  a  limited  period,  at  their  june  9. 
own  charges  ^*.  Henry  summoned  all  persons  possessed  of  fees, 
wages,  or  annuities,  granted  by  Edward  III.,  the  black  prince, 
Richard  II.,  or  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  meet  him  at  York 

"  Rym.  viii.  165.  "  Rym,  Tiii.  125. 

o  o  2 
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Ctt^P-     under  the  penalty  of  forfeitures^:  and  from  the  banks  of  the 

XXI  •  • 
^  Tyne  dispatched  heralds  to  king  Robert,  and  the  barons  of  Scot- 

^y<^  g      land,  commanding  them  to  appear  before  him  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  of  August,  and  to  do  him  homage  for  the 
Scottish  crown  and  their  several  fiefs.     He  marched  to  Leith 
without  opposition :  but  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  duke  of  Rothsay,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  who 
derided  the  pompous  claims  of  his   adversary,  and   offered  to 
decide  the  quarrel  in  equal  combat  with  one,  two,  or  three  hun- 
Ausr.  22.     dred  Scottish,  against  the  same  number  of  English,  knights  *^ 
Henry  ridiculed  the  proposal ;  and  waited  several  days  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  Scottish  army,  under  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  acted  as 
regent  during  the  infirmity  of  the  king.    But  the  duke  Avas  too  pru- 
dent to  attack  an  enemy,  who  was  already  defeated  by  famine : 
and  the  English,  having  consumed  their  provisions,  retired  in  haste 
within  their  own  borders.     It  was  a  useless  and  inglorious  expe- 
dition :  but  it  aftbrded  the  king  an  occasion  to  exhibit  to  his 
followers  and  the  enemy  a  moderation  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
Scottish  warfare.     From  humanit}^  or  policy,  he  laboured  to  mi- 
tigate  the   horrors    of   invasion :    his   protection   was  instantly 
afforded  to  all  who  asked  it :  and  the  royal  banner  displayed  from 
the  steeple  of  the  church,  or  the  turret  of  the  castle,  secured  the 
village  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the 
'^Soldiers  *'^. 
Rfjiortsthat        Tliis    unsuccessful   expedition   encouraged    the    partisans    of 
still auve.        Kicha'rd,  who  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  he  Avas  still  alive; 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Scottish  court ;  and  that  he  would 
shortly  return  to  England  at  the  head  of  a  Scottish  army.     The 
report  obtained   credit  in  both   kingdoms :    associations   were 

»  Ibid.  146.  "  Ibid,  155. 157.  "  Fordun,  xv.  11. 
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formed  in  favour  of  the  dethroned  monarch  :  and  every  act  of    chap. 

XXI 
the  new  government  was  invidiously  scrutinized,  and  severely  ' 


condemned.  The  king  issued  proclamation  after  proclamation  1402. 
against  the  authors  of  false  re})orts  ;  and  directed  a  statement  of 
his  conduct  to  be  laid  before  the  freeholders  of  each  shire,  at  the 
next  county  court.  Sir  Roger  Clarendon,  a  natural  son  of  the  Executions, 
black  prince,  nine  Franciscan  friars,  whose  order  had  always 
been  patronised  by  Richard,  and  other  persons,  in  different 
places,  Avere  executed  as  traitors,  for  having  affirmed  that  the  late 
king  was  yet  living  *^.  In  the  mean  time  the  war  raged  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  realms.  The  Scottish  earl  of  March,  who,  on 
account  of  some  real  or  imaginary  injury  ^^,  had  given  up  his 
fealty  to  his  own  sovereign,  and  done  homage  to  Henry,  directed 


)Ug- 


the  inroads  of  the  Percies  into  Scotland  :  and  the  earl  Doi 
las,  who  held  the  lands  of  the  exile,  exhorted  the  lords  of  the 
Lothians  to  retaliate  by  making  similar  incursions  into  Northum- 
berland. It  was  agreed  that  each  chieftain  should  hold  the  com- 
mand in  rotation :  but  in  the  second  of  these  expeditions  the 
invaders  were  intercepted  by  the  earl  of  March  on  Nesbit  moor; 
their  commander,  Hepburn  of  Hales,  with  many  of  his  compa-  juue  22. 
nions,  perished  ;  and  the  remainder,  the  flower  of  the  Lothian 
chivalry,  were  made  prisoners^*'.  The  earl  Douglas,  to  re- 
venge this  loss,  solicited  and  obtained  the  aid  of  the  tluke  of 
Albany.  At  the  head  of  ten  thousand  chosen  troops,  he  burst 
through  the  marches,  and  spread  the  havoc  of  war  along  each 
bank  of  the  Tyne.  But  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  his  son  Battle  of  Ho. 
Henry  Percy   surnamcd  Hotspur,  and  the  earl  of  March,  assem-  ""sep.  14.' 

"  Rym.  255.  261— 263.  267.    Otterburne,  "  spousit   my  douchter,  and  now  agayn  his 

234.  "  oblisyng  to  me  made  be  hys  lettre  and  his 

•    '^  The  injury  which  he  assigns  as  the  cause  "  seal,    and    agaynes    the    law    of    hulikirk, 

in   a    letter   to   Henry,  dated  Dunbar,    18th  "  spouses    ane    other    wife."       MS.    Vesp. 

February,  1400,  is,  that  he  "  isgretly  wrangit  F.  vii.  22. 
"  be  lite  due    of    Rothesay.      'I'he    quh'ilk         ">  Ford.  xv.  13, 
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Oct.  20. 


bled  an  army  in  the  rear  of  the  plunderers,  and  at  Milfield,  near 
Wooller,  awaited  their  return.     On  Holy  rood  day  was  fought  a 
great  and  decisive  battle.     The  Scots  occupied  the  hill  of  Ho- 
mildon  ;  the  English  the  opposite  eminence.     Percy  ordered  his 
archers  to  descend  into  the  valley,  from  Avhich  they  discharged 
their  arrows  Avith  such  force  and  precision,  that  they  provoked 
Douglas  with  his  men  at  arms  to  advance,  and  attempt  to  dis- 
perse them.     The  archers  retired  slowly ;  and,  halting  at  inter- 
vals, with  repeated  vollies  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
Douglas  was  pierced  with  six  wounds,  and  fell  from  his  horse : 
the  foremost  and  bravest  of  his  companions  experienced  a  simi- 
lar fate  :  and  the  rest,  disheartened  and  in  confusion,  fled  towards 
the  Tweed.     Many  were  lost  in  attempting  to  ,cross  that  river: 
eight  hundred  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.      Among  the 
wounded  and  captives  were  Douglas  himself,  Murdac  Stewart, 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  regent,  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Angus, 
two  barons,  eighty  French  and  Scottish  knights,  and  many  gen- 
tlemen of  the  first  families  in  Scotland.     It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  this  battle  the  English  men  at  arms  never  drew  the  sword.     It 
was  won   by  the  archers  alone,  whose  superior  strength  and 
dexterity  had  long  been  acknowledged   by  all  the   nations  of 
Europe  ^^ 

The  carl  of  Northumberland  attended  the  next  parliament 
with  his  prisoner  Murdac  Stewart,  and  six  other  captives, 
three  Scottish,  and  three  French  knights.  They  were  introduced 
to  Henry  in  his  palace  at  Westminster.  They  knelt  thrice,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  iiall,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  ;  where  sir  Adam  Forstcr,  by  the  conimand  of  JNIurdac, 
thus  addressed  the  king.     "  Most  excellent  and  dread  prince, 


5'  Otlerb.  237.     Ford.  xv.  14.     Rym.  ix.  26. 
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"  my  lord,  who  is  here  present,  htis  directed  me  to  request,  both     CHAP. 
"  for  himself"  and  his  companions,  that  you  would  treat  them  ' 


"  honourably  and  graciously,  according  to  the  law  of  arms." 
Henry  coldly  replied,  that  they  were  welcome  :  and  Forster  pro- 
ceeded to  exhort  him  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  christian 
blood,  and  treat  of  peace  with  his  lord,  who  had  been  furnished 
with  full  powers  for  that  purpose.  But  the  king  upbraided  the 
speaker  with  his  former  cunning  and  duplicity,  alleging,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fair  but  deceitful  promises  of  Forster,  he  should 
not  have  retired  Irom  Edinburgh  in  his  last  campaign.  Turning, 
however,  to  Murdac,  he  exhorted  him  to  bear  his  captivity  with 
resignation,  and  to  recollect  that  he  had  been  taken  like  a  true 
knight  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  then  bade  them  rise,  and 
invited  them  to  dine  at  his  table  ^^. 

in.  The  next  year  Avas  signalized  by  a  most  extraordinary  Rebellion  of 
attempt.  The  very  men,  who  had  raised  Henry  to  the  throne, 
undertook  to  precipitate  him  from  it.  AVhat  were  the  wrongs, 
Avhich  prompted  the  Percies  to  take  up  arms  against  a  prince  of 
their  own  creation,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  :  by  modern  writers 
their  conduct  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  resentment,  raised  by 
a  royal  order  forbidding  them  to  liberate  or  ransom  their  pri- 
soners. But  such  prohibitions  had  frequently  been  issued  by 
former  kings ;  and  Henry  at  the  same  time  saved  to  tiie  captors 
all  their  rights  ;  and  soon  afterwards  granted  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  in  reward  of  his  services,  several  valuable 
manors,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  j/jfj.'^o 
earl  Douglas  '^.  The  real  origin  of  the  quarrel  is  perhaps  that 
which  was  assigned  by  the  insurgents  themselves.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  between  the  English  and  Owen  Glendour,  the  Welsh 

"  Rot.  Pari,  iii,  487.  "  Rvm.  viii.  278.  289. 
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CHAP,     chieftain  (a  war  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed  at  greater  length) 
.     ■  the  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  and  sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  had  fallen 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  former  was  a  stanch  friend 
to  the  king,  who  allowed  his  relations  to  redeem  him  by  the  pay- 
ment of  ten  thousand  marks.  The  latter  was  uncle  to  the  young 
earl  of  March,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  of  course  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  Henry  ^*,  who,  when  his  kinsmen  solicited 
a  similar  permission,  gave  them  a  peremptory  refusal.  This 
unexpected  answer  irritated  Hotspur,  who  had  married  Elisabeth, 
the  sister  of  Edmund  :  his  father  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Worcester,  shared  his  discontent :  and 
Scroop  the  archbishop  of  York,  to  whom  they  applied  for  advice, 
exhorted  them  to  despise  the  authority  of  an  usurper,  and  to 
draw  the  sword  in  the  cause  of  the  rightful  heir--*.  A  numerous 
and  powerful  confederacy  was  fomied :  the  earl  Douglas,  in 
return  for  his  liberty,  engaged  to  join  in  the  quarrel  with  all  his 
retainers  :  and  Owen  is  said  to  have  given  to  Mortimer  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  to  have  promised  an  aid  of  twelve 
thousand  men.  Hotspur  (his  father  w^as  confined  to  his  bed  by 
sickness)  assembled  an  army,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing  the 
duke  of  Albany,  avIio  had  entered  the  Lothians  ^^ ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  been  joined  by  Douglas  and  his  Scots,  directed  his 
march  towards  the  borders  of  Wales.  On  his  road  his  numbers 
were  swelled  by  the  anival  of  his  uncle  with  a  strong  body  of 
archers  from  Cheshire  :  and  immediately  a  manifesto  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  the  insurgents  complained,  that  the  king  by  his 
prodigality  squandered  away  the  treasure  of  the  nation  ;  and 

'*  Both  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  called  whole  of  this  reign  in  the  king's  custody.  Sec 

Edmund,  whence    some    writers   have    con-  Rym.  viii.  268.  591.  608.  639. 
founded  them,  and  supposed  that  it  was  the  '^  Harding,  ,ipud    "  the   Hereditary  Right 

young  earl  of  March,  who  had  fallen  into  the  "  of  the  Crown,"  p.  82. 
hands  of  Owen.     He  was  at  this  time  only  "  Ford.  xv.  17. 

ten  years  of  age,  and  continued  during  the 
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that  his  favourites,  by  their  ascendancy  over  the  royal  mind,     chap. 
exckided  the  great  lords  from  all  access  to  the  throne.     Henry,  ' 


who  was  already  on  his  march  to  the  north,  condescended  to 
reply,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  supplies  voted  in  the  last 
parliament  had  been  paid  to  the  Percies  themselves,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Scottish  war;  and  offered  them  a  safe  con- 
duct to  come  to  his  court,  expose  their  grievances,  and  return 
home.     He  had  reached  Burton  upon  Trent,  when  he  heard  of    July  i6. 
the  route  of  the  enemy  :  and  turning  to  the  left  to  prevent  their 
junction  with  the  Welsh,  entered  Shrewsbury  at  the  moment 
that  the  insurgents  appeared  in  sight  from  the  walls.     Hotspur     July  20. 
retired  to  Hartletield  at  a  short  distance  ;  and  preparations  were 
made  on  both  sides  for  a  general  engagement  *^. 

According  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  the  confederates  sent  the  Defiance  of 

°  .  the  Percies, 

king  a  defiance,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Harding,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  Hotspur,  and  accompanied 
him  the  next  day  to  the  field  of  battle.  In  this  instrument  the 
Percies  pronounce  Henry  false  and  perjured.  V.  Because  on 
his  return  to  England  he  had  sworn  before  them  at  Doncaster, 
that  he  would  claim  nothing  more  than  his  own  inheritance  and 
that  of  his  wife;  and  yet  he  had  imprisoned  Richard  his  sove- 
reign, had  compelled  him  by  threats  to  resign  the  crown,  and 
under  colour  of  that  resignation  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
style  and  authority  of  king :  2°.  Because  at  the  same  time  he  had 
sworn  that  he  Avould  never  consent  to  the  imposition  of  any 
taxes  Avithout  the  previous  consentof  the  parliament;  and  yet  he 
had  frequently  caused  tenths  and  fifteenths  to  be  levied  by  his 
own  power  and  the  dread  which  he  inspired  :  3".  Because  he  had 
also  sworn  that  Richard,  as  long  as  he  lived,  should  enjoy  every 

"  Rym.  viii.  313.     Wals.  368.     Otterb.  239. 
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royal  prerogative;  and  yet  had  caused  the  same  prince  to  be  kept 
for  fifteen  days  without  meat  or  drink  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract, 
whereof  he  died  :  4°.  Because  at  the  death  of  Richard  he  had  kept 
possession  of  the  crown,  which  then  belonged  to  the  young  earl  of 
March,  the  next  and  direct  heir:  5°.  Because,  though  he  had  sworn 
to  govern  according  to  law,  he  had  treacherously  and  against  the 
law  destroyed  the  freedom  of  election,  and  caused  his  own  crea- 
tures to  be  returned  as  representatives  of  the  counties  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  lastly,  because  he  had  declared  the  Percies  traitors 
for  having  negotiated  with  Owen  Glendour  for  the  release  of 
sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  after  the  royal  permission  had  been 
refused.  They  then  conclude  thus:  "  for  these  reasons  we  do 
"  mortally  defy  thee,  and  thy  accomplices  and  adherents,  as 
"  traitors,  and  subverters  of  the  commonwealth  and  kingdom, 
"  and  invaders,  oppressors,  and  usurpers,  of  the  rights  of  the 
"  true  and  direct  heir  of  England  and  France ;  and  we  intend 
"  to  prove  it  this  day  by  force  of  anns  Avith  the  aid  of  almighty 
"God*'^" 

When  Henry  had  perused  the  defiance,  he  replied,  that  he 
had  no  time  to  lose  in  writing  an  answer :  that  he  would  pro-ve 
by  the  sword  that  the  quarrel  of  the  Percies  was  false  and 
feigned  :  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  God  would  give  hirn 
the  victory  over  perjured  traitors ^^.  The  next  morning  Avas 
fought  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  battles  recorded  in 
English  history. 

The  two  armies  Avere  nearly  equal,  consisting  severally  of  about 
fourteen  thousand  men  of  approved  valour.     As  soon  as  they 


^  This  defiance  is  printed  at  length  from  authority,  has  made  Edmiind  Mortimer,  tlte- 

the  llarleian  iVIS.  42.  f.  152,  in  "  The  Here-  carl  of  March. 
"  dilary  Right  of  the  Crown,"  p.  82— H4,  and  ■»  Hall,  f.  22. 

in  Hall,  f.  21  ;    but  the  latter,  of  his  own 
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were  arrayed  iii  front  of  each  other,  the  king,  apprehensive  of  the     chap. 
result,  sent  the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury  to  his  opponents,  with  jjro- 


posals  of  peace,  Avhich  after  a  h)ng  hesitation,  were  rejected  by  July  21. 
the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Worcester.  "  Then,  banner,  advance," 
cried  Henry.  The  air  resounded  aWUi  the  adverse  shouts  of 
"  St.  George^,"  and  "  Esperance,  Percy  ;"  and  the  archers  on 
both  sides  discharged  their  shot  with  the  most  murderous  effect. 
Percy  and  Douglas,  who  had  long  been  rivals  for  glory,  and  were 
esteemed  two  of  the  most  valorous  knights  in  Christendom, 
rushed  with  thirty  attendants  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy. 
Every  thing  yielded  before  them.  The  king's  guards  were  dis- 
persed :  the  earl  of  Stafford,  sir  Walter  Blount,  and  two  others, 
who,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  wore  the  royal  arms,  were  slain  :  the 
standard  was  beaten  to  the  ground  :  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
received  a  wound  in  his  face.  Their  object  had  been  to  kill  or 
secure  the  person  of  Henry ;  but  he,  by  the  advice  of  the  Scottish 
earl  of  March,  had  changed  his  armour;  and  was  perfonning 
the  duty  of  a  valiant  warrior  in  a  distant  part  of  the  field.  The 
two  chiefs,  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  determined  to  cut 
back  their  way  through  the  enemy,  Avho  had  closed  behind  them ; 
and  they  had  nearly  effected  their  purpose,  when  the  Northum- 
brian fell  by  an  arrow,  which  seems  to  have  been  shot  at  random, 
and  pierced  his  brain.  With  him  fell  the  courage  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  followers,  who,  as  soon  as  their  loss  was  ascertained, 
fled  in  every  direction.  The  battle  had  continued  three  hours  : 
the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  king  amounted  almost 
to  five  thousand,  on  that  of  the  insurgents  to  a  nmch  greater 
number.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  earl  Douglas,  and  the 
earl  of  Worcester,  the  baron  of  Kinderton,  and  sir  Richard 
Vernon.    The  first  received  from  the  conqueror  all  that  courtesy 

p  p  3 
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CHAP,      which  was  usually  shewn  to  foreign  prisoners  of  high  rank  :  the 
'___  other  three  suffered  the  punishment  of  traitors  *'. 


July  23.         The  morning  after  this  victory  the  king  dispatched  orders  to 
Submission  of  the  carl  of  Westmoreland  and  Robert  Waterton,  to  oppose  the 

the  earl  of  ^  •  '  _ 

Northumber-    progrcss  of  the  carl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  recovered  from 
his  indisposition,  and  was  marching  at  the  head  of  his  retainers 
through  the  county  of  Durham  ^^     But  he  soon  received  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  son  and  his  brother, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  their  party;  and  returning  by  Newcastle, 
which  shut  its  gates,  retired  to  his  castle  of  Warkworth,  and 
disbanded  his  forces.     At  the  command  of  the  conqueror  he 
Aug.  11.     repaired  with  a  small  retinue  to  York,  where  he  was  received 
with  evident  marks  of  dissatisfaction.     His  protestations  that- 
Hotspur  had  acted  in  disobedience  to  his  commands,  and  that 
the  troops  w'hich  he  had  raised,  were  intended  to  reinforce  the 
royal  army,  Avere  neither  admitted  nor  rejected  ;  but  the  earl 
was  detained  in  safe  though  honourable  custod}^  to  plead  his 
cause  in  the  next  parliament.     Meanwhile  Henry  issued  orders 
Oct. 8.      foj.  thg  arrest  of  the  lady  Elisabeth,  the  widow  of  Hotspur; 
compelled  the  Northumbrian   knights  to  swear  fealty  to  him 
Nov.  22.     against  their  earl;  and  promised  pardon  to  all,  who  should  throw 
themselves  on  his  mercy  ^*. 
He  is  pardon-      "When  thc  parliament  assembled,  the  earl  presented  to  the  king 
his  petition,  acknowledging  that  he  had  broken  the  law  by  the 
1404.       giving  of  liveries,  and   the  gathering  of  his  reviiners  :  but  re- 
minding Henry   that   he  had    in   obedience    to   his   command 

'"  Ottcrb.  212 — 244.    Ypodig.  Netist.  560.  be  dug  up,  placed  on  th;'  pillory,  beheaded, 

Hall,  f.  22.     Uym.  viii.    320.     If  we  may  and  quartered.     Ang.  Sac.  ii.  36S. 

believe  a  manifesto  by  the  Yorkshire  insur-  "  Uym.  viii.  319. 

gents,  after   the   body  of  Henry   Percy   had  "  Rym.  viii.  322.  333.  538. 
bfeen  solemnly  buried,  the  king  ordered  it  to 


ed. 


Feb.  7. 
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surrendered  himself  at  York  ;  and  had   received  from  liim  an      ^^^' 
assurance  that  "  all  graceless  he  should  not  go."     Tlie  king  had  ' 


commissioned  the  judges  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  the  offences, 
which  the  earl  had  confessed  :  but  the  lords,  declaring  that  the 
judgment  belonged  to  them,  pronounced  that  lie  had  not  been 
guilty  either  of  treason  or  of  felony,  but  only  of  trespasses,  for 
Avhich  he  was  bound  to  pay  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  He 
then  «worc  fealty  to  Henry,  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  other 
sons  of  the  king,  and  their  issue ;  and  in  return  obtained  a  full 
remission  of  all  fines  and  penalties.  As  report  had  included 
several  prelates  and  lords  among  the  conspirators,  he  solemnly 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  duke  of 
York,  or  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  of  any  other  per- 
son  generally  suspected,  but  that  he  held  them  all  to  be,  and  to 
have  been,  true  and  faithful  subjects  to  their  sovereign  ^^. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  was  passed  an  act  of  a  counterfeit 

^  Richard. 

amnesty,  from  the  benefit  of  which  were  excepted  three  persons 
of  the  name  of  Serle,  Ward,  and  Donet^.     They  had  engaged 
in  a  plot  to  persuade  the  public  of  the  existence  of  king  Richard. 
Serle  had  been  chamberlain  to  that   prince,  and  had  retired  to 
Paris,  whence  the  report  of  Richard's  escape  had  called  him  to 
Scotland.      Disappointed    in   his  hope   of  finding  his   master 
alive,   he  prevailed   on  Ward    to  personate  the  deceased    mo- 
narch ^^ ;    and  having   counterfeited  Richard's    privy   seal,  dis- 
patched in  his  name  letters  to  his  friends  in  England.     Many 
were  deceived  :  but  Henry  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  all 
the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  by  the  arrest  of  the  messenger,  who 

"  R<5t.  Pari.  iii.  524—626.     The  duke  of  "  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  544. 

York   who   had    fallen   under  suspicion  was  "  Two  years   afterwards  "  the  fool,  who 

Edward,  the   former  earl    of   Rutland.     He  "  pretended  to  be  the  dead  king  Richard,  was 

had   lately    succeeded    to    the    honours    and  "  still  livipg  in  Scotlaad."  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  i84. 
estates  of  his  father.     Rot.  Part.  iii.  633. 
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probably  was  Donet.  Several  abbots,  who  had  expressed  their 
belief  that  Richard  was  still  living,  were  thrown  into  prison ; 
and  in  addition  the  old  countess  of  Oxford,  the  mother  to  the 
unfortunate  duke  of  Ireland,  who  had  distributed  harts  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  favours  usually  worn  by  the  adherents  of  the  late 
king.  At  last  Serle  himself  was  entrapped  by  the  artifice  of 
sir  William  Clifford,  and  conducted  to  the  king  at  the  castle  of 
Pontefract.  He  is  said  to  have  disclosed  every  particular  re- 
specting the  plot :  and  having  been  drawn  on  a  sledge  through 
all  the  towns  between  Pontefract  and  London,  suffered  the  usual 
punishment  of  a  traitor  ^. 

IV.  The  unsuccessful  issue  of  these  successive  insurrections, 
however  it  might  disappoint,  did  not  extinguish  the  hopes  of 
the  king's  enemies.  The  families  of  the  slain  still  thirsted  for 
revenge ;  and  the  annual  taxes  which  Henry  was  compelled  to 
demand,  augmented  the  discontent  of  the  people.  To  relieve 
his  poverty  he  had  made  an  attempt,  with  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mons, to  resume  the  grants  of  the  crown ;  and  to  seize  on  some 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  church  ;  and  this  attempt,  though 
it  proved  unsuccessful,  served  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
most  considerable  among  the  laity  and  clergy  '^.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  a  woman,  the  relict  of  the  lord  Spenser  who 
had  been  executed  at  Bristol,  undertook  to  liberate  from  con- 
finement the  young  earl  of  March  and  his  brother.  By  means 
of  false  keys  she  procured  access  to  their  apartment,  conducted 
them  out  of  the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  hurried  them  away 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Wales.  But  Henry's  good  fortune 
never  deserted  him.  The  alarm  had  been  given  :  the  fugitives 
were  quickly  pursued  :  the  two  princes  re-occupied  their  former 


•"  Otterb.  248,  249.     Wals.  370,  371. 


"  Wals,  371.     Rot.  Pari.  iii.  S47— 549. 
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apartment :  and  the  lady,  on  her  examination  before  the  council,      CHAP, 
perhaps  to  soothe  the  king's  resentment,  perhaps  to  excite  his  ' 

alarm,  accused  her  brother  the  duke  of  York,  of  being  privy  ^'^^- 1'^* 
not  only  to  her  attempt,  but  to  several  other  conspiracies 
against  him.  Henry,  who  could  not  but  recollect  how  often 
that  prince,  under  the  titles  of  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  earl  of 
Rutland,  hatl  proved  faithless  to  his  associates,  ordered  him  to 
be  immediately  arrested.  If  we  may  believe  the  suspicious  lan- 
guage of  the  royal  writs,  he  confessed  his  guilt :  in  his  own 
petition  he  appears  confident  of  proving  his  innocence.  All  his 
estates  were  seized  for  the  king's  profit :  and  the  duke  himself  Marcb  iz. 
languished  in  prison,  till  the  power  of  Henry  was  so  firmly 
established,  that  he  cared  little  for  the  resentment  or  the  hosti- 
lity of  a  duke  of  York  ^. 

The  king  had  assembled  two  great  councils  of  barons  and  pre-  insurrection 
lates  at  London  and  St.  Alban's ;  and  to  his  disappointment  '" 
found  in  them  a  general  disinclination  to  approve  of  the  measures 
which  he  proposed  ^^.  Among  the  more  violent  opponents  of  the 
gevernment  was  the  lord  Bardolf,  who  from  St.  Alban's  repaired 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  That  nobleman,  though  he  had 
been  restored  to  his  estates,  had  been  deprived  of  the  offices  of 
constable  and  warden  of  the  marches,  and  had  been  compelled 
to  sign  an  obligation  to  deliver  into  the  king's  hand,  within  a 
certain  period,  the  castles  of  Berwick  and  Jedburgh,  with  their 
appurtenances,  in  exchange  for  other  lands  of  the  same  value  ^°. 
He  readily  listened  to  the  counsel  of  Bardolf,  and  determined  to 
make  another  attempt  in  opposition  to  Henry.     At  the  same 

"  Rym.  viii.  386.  388.     Wals.  372.     Ot-  the   challenge,  but   Henry  imprisoned   bim, 

terb.  250.     The  lady  Spenser  in  proof  of  her  Otterb.  ibid, 

assertion  produced   her    champion,    WiUiam  ''  Wals.  373. 

Maidstone,  and  ofTured  to   be   burnt,    if   he  '"  Rym.  viii.  364. 
should  be  vanquished.    The  duke  accepted 
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time  the  earl  mareschal,  the  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk, 
discontented  that  his  hereditary  office  of  mareschal  should  be 
possessed  by  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  communicated  his  views 
to  Scroop  the  archbishop  of  York,  an  enthusiastic  defender  of 
the  claim  of  the  earl  of  March.  This  prelate  was  brother  to 
the  faithful  and  favourite  minister  of  Richard,  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, whom  Henry  had  ordered  to  be  executed  at  Bristol.  He 
had  long  enjoyed  the  love  and  the  veneration  of  the  people ;  and 
the  influence  naturally  attached  to  his  station,  was  increased  by 
the  affability  of  his  manners,  the  fame  of  his  learning,  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  life.  He  had  already  exhorted  Henry  to  repent 
of  his  perjury  and  treason  to  Richard  ;  and  to  a  question  from 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  replied,  that  all  who  had  con- 
tributed to  place  the  present  king  on  the  throne,  were  bound,  in 
justice  to  the  real  heir,  to  drive  the  usurper  from  it.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  the  discontented  to  draw  a  prelate  of  these  senti- 
ments into  their  party ;  though  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not 
admitted  into  all  their  secrets.  His  object,  he  alwa3's  asserted, 
was  the  reformation  of  grievances,  and  the  restoration  of  har- 
mony among  the  principal  lords.  The  first  who  appeared  in 
arms  was  sir  John  Falconberg,  and  three  other  knights  in  Cleve- 
land :  but  they  were  immediately  attacked,  and  dispersed  by 
prince  John,  Henry's  third  son,  and  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  *\ 
At  the  same  time,  an  instrument,  divided  into  ten  articles  of  ac- 
cusation against  the  king,  was  fixed  on  the  doors  of  the  churches 
in  York  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  ran  in  the  names  of  A.  B. 
C.  D.  proctors  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  ;  anil  charged 
Henry  with  perjury,  rebellion,  usurpation,  the  murder  of  his  sove- 
reign, irreligion,  extortion,  and  tiic  illegal  execution  of  many 
clergymen  and  gentlemen  ^^.     Eight  thousand  men  assembled  at 

♦'  Rot,  Pari.  viii.  604.  "  Ang.  Sac.  362. 
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Shiptoii  on  the  moor,  a  few  miles  from  York,  with  the  archbishop     chap. 
and   the  earl  mareschal  at  their  head.     To  disperse  them,  the      ^^^' 
prince,  with  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  hastened  to  the  forest  of     May  29, 
Galtres.     The  latter  requested  and  obtained  a  conference  with 
the  opposite  leaders  in  the  open  space  between  the  two  armies. 
The  archbishop  declared  that  he  had  come,  not  to  make  war  but 
peace,   and    })articularized    the  different   grievances   which   he 
thought  it  necessary  to  redress  for  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
By  some  it  is  said,  that  the  earl  deceived  the  simphcity  of  the 
aged  prelate,  by  assenting  to  all  his  proposals :  by  others,  that 
he  persuaded  him  to  disband  his  followers,  as  the  only  means  of 
appeasing  the  king,  and  procuring  a  favourable  answer  to  his 
petitions.     However  that  may  be,  both  the  archbishop  and  the  His  captivity 
earl  mareschal  were  unexpectedly  and  forcibly  conducted  to  the  tioir^*^^' 
army  of  the  royalists ;  and  the  insurgents,  learning  the  captivity 
of  their  leaders,  retired  to  their  homes  ^^.     Henry,  at  the  first 
rumour  of  these  commotions,  had  marched  towards  the  north  :  at 
Pontefract  the  two  captives  were  presented  to  him,  and  ordered 
to  follow  the  court  to  Bishopsthorp,  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
primate.     There  the  king   commanded  the   chief  justice  Gas-      june  8. 
coigne  to  pronounce  on  them  the  sentence  of  death :    but  that 
inflexible  judge  refused,  on  the  plea  that  the  laws  gave  him  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  life  of  the  prelate ;  and  that  both  he  and 
the  earl  had  a  right  to  be  tried  by  their  peers.     A  more  obsequi- 
ous agent  was  found  in  a  knight  of  the  name  of  Fulthorpe,  who 
by  the  king's  order,  called  them  both  before  him,  and  without 
indictment  or  trial,  condemned  them  to  be  beheaded.     Scroop 
immediately  exclaimed  :   "  The  just  and  true  God  knows  that  I 
**  never  intended  evil  against  the  person  of  king  Henry ;  and 

■"  Rot.  Pari.  viii.  605,     Otterb.  255,  266.     Wals.  375. 
VOL.  III.  Q  Q 
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CHAP.  «  I  beg  you  to  pray  that  my  death  may  not  be  revenged  upon 
"  "  him  or  his  friends."  The  judgment  was  immediately  canned 
into  execution.  The  archbishop  suffered  with  the  constancy, 
and  acquired  among  the  people  the  reputation,  of  a  martyr.  To 
the  body  of  the  earl  was  allotted  a  grave  in  the  cathedral :  his 
head  was  placed  on  a  pike,  and  fixed  upon  the  walls  ^^.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  when  the  king,  in  parliament,  required  the  tem- 
poral peers  to  declare  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  traitors,  they 
replied,  that  according  to  the  representation  given  by  prince 
John,  their  offence  seemed  to  be  treason,  but  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  decide  without  more  deliberation,  and  desn^ed  that  the 
question  might  be  postponed  till  the  next  parliament,  when  every 
peer  should  be  compelled  to  attend,  and  to  give  his  opinion  *^. 
Henry  had  the  prudence  to  acquiesce  ;  and  the  matter  was  laid 
at  rest  for  ever.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  peers 
believed  the  assertions  of  the  archbishop,  and  did  not  conceive 
him  guilty  of  levying  Avar  against  his  sovereign  ^^. 
Flight  of  From  York,  which  he  deprived  of  its  franchises,  Henry  ad- 

Noriiui'mber.   VEUccd  with  thirty  thousand  men  against  the  earl  of  North um- 
''^'^'  berland.     That  nobleman,  sensible  of  his  inability  to  resist  so 

overwhelming  a  force,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of 
Scotland,  and  endeavoured  by  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  interest  the  French  court  in  his  favour  ^^.  He  had  delivered 
the  town  of  Berwick  to  the  Scots,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the 

''  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  370.  "  quarrel    of  his    sovereign    lord    the   king 

*'  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  606.  "  Richard,  if  he  is  alive,  and  to  revenge  his 

"  On  this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  "  death,  if  he  be  dead  :  and  also  to  support 

style  of  the  instrument,   I  have  great  doubt,  "  the  right  quarrel,  which  his  dread  lady  the 

tvhelher  tlie  "  articles"  before  mentioned  could  "  queen  of  England,  may  reasonably  have  to 

be  traced  to  the  archbishop.  "  tlie  kingdom  of  England."  (>arle  has  given 

■"  Hot.  Pari.  viii.  606.     From  this  letter  it  to  these  words  a  meaning  which  they  cannot 

appears  that   the  death  of  Richard  was  still  bear:    "  to   obtain  justice  for  the  queen  in 

considered  as  doubtful.     The  earl  says  that  "  point  of  her  jointure"     (Carte,   p.   667). 

"  he  has  levied  war  against  Henry  of  Lan-  They  perhaps  allude  to  her  right  in  the  s>ip- 

»•  caster,  the  ruler  of  tngland,  to  support  the  position  of  her  husband  being  still  alive. 
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royal  forces,  set  it  on  fire,  and  retired  beyond  the  borders  The 
earl,  and  lord  Bardolf  accompanied  them.  The  castle  made  a  . 
show  of  resistance :  but  a  shot  from  an  enormous  piece  of  ord- 
nance shattered  one  of  the  towers ;  the  garrison  in  dismay 
threw  open  the  gates  ;  and  the  son  of  the  baron  of  Greystock, 
with  his  principal  officers,  was  immediately  executed.  Henry 
successively  reduced  the  other  castles  belonging  to  his  enemies, 
and  returned  in  triumph  into  the  south. 

But,  though  the  king,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  might 
despise  the  murmurs  of  his  subjects,  who  condemned  the  exe- 
cution of  the  archbishop ;  he  found  it  expedient  to  palliate  or 
justify  his  conduct  to  pope  Innocent  VH.  whose  predecessor 
Gregory  XH.  had  published  a  provisionary  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of 
that  prelate.  Henry  alleged  in  his  own  defence  that  Scroop 
had  levied  war  against  his  sovereign,  a  crime  which  the  laws  of 
England  punished  with  death  ;  that  he  was  made  prisoner  after 
a  battle  in  which  his  followers,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men, 
had  been  defeated  ;  that  the  royalists  clamorously  demanded  his 
punishment,  and  threatened  to  join  the  rebels,  if  he  were  spared; 
and  that  the  king  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  to  prevent  the 
evils  which  must  have  ensued,  if  his  armed  followers  had  taken 
the  execution  of  justice  into  their  own  hands  ^.  What  impres- 
sion this  answer  made  on  the  mind  of  Innocent,  is  uncertain : 
but  he  ordered  the  excommunication  to  be  removed  from  all 
who  declared  themselves  sorry  for  the  part,  which  they  had  acted 
in  the  death  of  the  archbishop  *'. 


'"  The  reader  will  observe  that  it  is  im-  guising  the  truth  out  of  enmity  to  the  house 

possible  to  reconcile  this  account  with  that  of  Lancaster,  or  the  king  of  inventing  false* 

which   has  previously  been  given   from    our  hoods  to  appease  the  pontiff? 
historians.     Are  we  to  accuse  them  of  dis-  "  Ep.  Inn.  VII.  apud  Raynald.  v.  291. 
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CHAP.  Por  more  than  two  years,  Northumberland  with  his  compa- 

XXI 

'__  nion  in  exile  wandered  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  requestmg 

His  return      aid  from  the  Scots,  sometimes  consulting  the  insurgents  in  Wales. 
and  death.      fjgn,.y    employed    every  artifice   to  obtain    possession  of  their 
persons  :  they  with  equal  vigilance  defeated  all  his  schemes,  and 
sought  the  opportunity  of  indicting  some  signal  vengeance  on 
1407.       their  antagonist.     Their  hopes  were  awakened  by  the  contests 
in  the  parliament  of  1407,  and  the  discontents  created  by  the 
heavy  subsidies,  which  the  king  demanded  of  his  people^''.     A 
correspondence  was  opened  with  sir  Thomas  Rokeby :  but  the 
report  that  they  were  deceived   by  the  artifice  of  that  officer, 
rests  on  the  very  doubtful  credit  of  Buchanan.     In  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  the  earl  and  Bardolf  burst  into  Northumberland, 
surprised   several  castles,  raised  the  tenantry,  who  were    still 
attached  to  their  exiled  lord,  and  augmenting  their  numbers,  as 
they  advanced,  penetrated  as  far  as  Knaresborough,  where  they 
were  joined   by  sir  Nicholas  Tempest,  avIio  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  cause  of  the  archbishop.     It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  Rokeby,  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  their  pro- 
gress, that  he  might  intercept  their  retreat.    But  having  collected 
Feb. 28.     ^  body  of  tried  men,  he  now  prevented  them  from  crossing  the 
river,  and,  following  their  footsteps,  overtook  them  on  Bramham 
moor,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Tadcaster.      The  contest  was 
soon  decided  between  the  rabble  of  the  insurgents  and  an  ex- 
perienced soldiery.     The  earl  fell  in  the  field  :  Bardolf  was  taken, 
but  died  of  his  wounds :  and  the  quarters  of  these  noblemen 
were  distributed  among  the  principal    cities  in  the  kingdom. 
The  fines  exacted  from  their  adherents  supplied  the  royal  wants : 
and  the  constant  failure  of  every  attempt  to  disturb,  contributed 
at  length  to  ensure,  the  stability  of  the  king's  government ''\ 

»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  609.  ail.       '•  Rym.  viii,  520.  530.  545.    Otterb.  2C 1—263.     Wals.  377. 
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V.  There  was,  however,  another  insurgent,  who  with  better     chap. 
fortune  defied  the  power  of  Henry  from  the  commencement  to  '___ 


the  end  of  his  reign.  Owen,  commonly  called  Glendour,  or  of  Rebpiiionof 
Clendourdy,  who  traced  his  descent  from  the  last  of  the  native  dour." 
princes  of  Wales,  had  been  educated  as  "  an  apprentice  of  the 
"  law"  in  the  inns  of  court,  and  had  afterwards  served  as  esc^uire 
in  the  household  of  the  earlof  Arundel  or  of  Richard  H.^^. 
His  small  property  lay  contiguous  to  that  of  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  neighbour,  the  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyu,  who,  despising 
the  weakness  of  the  Welshman,  with  little  ceremony  added  a 
portion  of  it  to  his  own.  Glendour  presented  to  parliament 
a  petition,  which  was  strongly  supported  by  the  bishop  of  St. 
Asai)h,  but  contumeliously  rejected  through  the  influence  of 
his  opponent.  He  therefore  seized  the  first  opportunity,  the  1400 
absence  of  the  king  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  to  do 
himself  justice  by  force  of  arms.  Henry  resented  the  attempt 
as  an  insult  to  his  authority  :  but  if  Owen  was  declared  an 
outlaw  by  the  English  government,  he  on  his  part  declared  him- 
self the  rightful  sovereign  of  Wales.  The  experiment  proved 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  still  liyed  in  the  breasts  of  the  na- 
tives. The  claim  of  the  new  prince  was  approved  by  them 
without  investigation:  adventurers  hastened  from  the  capital, 
the  vmiversities,  and  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  to  fight 
under  his  standard  ^^ :  and  Glendour  indulg-ed  the  flatterinsr 
hope  of  restoring  the  independence  of  his  country.     So  anxious        i4oi. 

"  Otterb.  230.     Lei.  Coll.  ii.  310.    Wals.  "  returned  into  Wales,  and   have  provided 

364.  "  themselves  with  armoury,    arrows,    bows, 

"  "  Feb.  21.     The  commons  came  before  "  and  swords,    &c."      Rot.   Pari.   iii.    457. 

"  the   king,   and  shewed,    how   the    Welsh  Several    temporary    laws    were    accordingly 

"  scholars   at  Oxford  and  Cambridge    have  made  respecting  the  residence  of  Welshmen 

*'  left  these  universities  for  their  own   coun-  in  England,  and  the  security  to  be  given  for 

"  try  ;  and  how  the  Welsh  labourers  in  dif-  their  loyalty.     Ibid.  472,  473.  476. 
"  ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  suddenly 
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CHAP,      ^^ag  Henry  to  crush  this  rebeUion  in  its  infancy,  that  within  the 
space  of  two  years  he  thrice  led  a  powerful  army  into  Wales : 


and  was  thrice  baffled  by  the  policy  of  Glendour,  who  retired 
among  the  mountains,  and  left  his  enemy  to  contend  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  asperities  of  the  country. 
1402.  By  degrees  the  Welsh  chieftain  assumed  a  bolder  attitude :  and 
his  victories  over  the  lord  Grey  on  the  banks  of  the  Vurnway, 
June  2-2;  and  sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  near  Knyghton  in  Radnorshire,  at- 
tended with  the  captivity  of  these  two  commanders,  added  to 
his  power  and  reputation,  and  again  brought  the  king  into  the 
Aug.  27.  field  ^*.  Henry  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Shrewsbury  ;  divided 
them  into  three  armies  under  himself,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  earl 
of  Arundel ;  and  invaded  Wales  at  the  same  time  from  three 
different  quarters.  Still  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing :  no  enemy 
could  be  discovered :  the  heavens  fought  in  the  cause  of  the 
natives  :  the  vallies  were  deluged  with  rains :  the  king's  tent  was 
carried  away  in  a  storm  :  and,  as  it  was  generally  believed  that 
Glendour  could  "  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  Henry  con- 
soled himself  in  his  retreat  with  the  notion  that  he  had  been 
baffled,  not  by  the  conduct,  but  by  the  necromancy,  of  his 
antagonist  •'"''. 

Is  supported        Thcsc  Tcpeatcd  failures  served  to  confirm  the  power  of  Owen. 

^tunce.^  '""^  The  whole  of  the  north,  and  a  great  part  of  the  south  of  Wales 

June  14.     acknowledged  his  authority :  even  Charles  of  France  received 

his  ambassadors  as  those  of  an  independent  prince ;  and  by  a 

treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  engaged  to  send  him 

assistance  whenever  it  should  be  required  *^.     But  Henry  had 

"  Lei.   Coll.  ii.   310,  311.     Otlerb.  230,  W.i!3ingham,  p.  365. 
231.  234.     Rym.   viii.    139.  167.  181.  2«5.  ''■    Rym.   viii.    271.       Otterb.    235,   236. 

Vit.  Rich.   II.  172—176.     The    indignities,  Wals.  365. 
almost  incredible,  offered  to  the  dead   bodies  "  Rym;  viii.  356.  365.  382. 

by  the  women  of  Wales,  may  be  seen  in 
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now  cominittecl  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  eldest  son,  a  young      CHAP, 
hero  of  his  own  name,  who  by  his  activity  and   perseverance,  ' 


and  with   the  advice  of  prudent  counsellors,  gradually  under- 
mined the  power  of  the  Welshman.     At  Grosmont  in  Mon-       hos. 

IV]  ar    9 

mouthshire  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Griffith  the  son  of 
Glendour;  and  j)ursuing  his  career,  reduced  altera  long  siege 
the  castle  of  Lampeder  in  Cardiganshire.  But  the  French  No»-  i- 
auxiliaries  to  the  number,  probably  exaggerated,  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  had  now  arrived,  and  had  taken  Carmarthen. 
The  kin"-  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  son  :  but  no  action  of 
importance  followed  ;  Henry,  after  the  loss  of  fifty  waggons 
conveying  his  treasure  and  provisions,  retired,  and  the  French, 
unable  to  subsist  in  a  depopulated  country',  returned  to  their 
homes  •'^. 

Hitherto  the  councils  of  Henry  had  been  distracted  by  the  is  paduaiiy 
attemi)ts  of  his  domestic  enemies :  after  the  fall  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  termination  of  the  insurrections  in  England, 
he  was  able  to  direct  more  of  his  attention  to  the  war  in  Wales ; 
and  to  furnish  his  indefatigable  son  with  every  necessary  supply 
of  men  and  provisions.  The  progress  of  the  prince,  though 
slow,  was  constant.  At  the  end  of  four  j^ears,  the  southern 
division  of  Wales  had  entirely  submitted.  The  natives  of 
the  north,  disheartened  by  their  misfortunes,  insensibly  with- 
drew themselves  from  the  standard  of  Glendour;  and  that 
chieftain,  appalled  by  the  steady  advance  of  his  enemy,  ordered 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  burst  into  Shropshire,  and 
ravage  the  country,  under  the  conduct  of  Rhees  ap  Du,  and 
Philpot  Scudamore.  They  were  defeated,  and  their  leaders 
suffered  the  punishment  of  treason.     We  are  told  that  this  mis- 

"  Il)id.  390. 412.  419.     Otterb.  238.     Wals,  370. 374.     MonsUel.  i.  13. 
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fortune  broke  the  spirit  of  Owen :  that  he  wandered  for  a  time 
amidst  the  mountains  ;  and  then  repaired  in  the  habit  of  a  shep- 
herd to  the  house  of  his  daughter  at  Monington  in  Herefordshire, 
where  he  remained  in  conceahiient  till  his  death.  But  this 
account  must  be  erroneous.  From  several  writs,  which  are  still 
extant,  it  appears  that  he  contrived  to  spin  out  the  contest  among 
the  wilds  and  mountains  of  Snowdun  till  long  after  the  accession 
of  the  next  sovereign  ^^. 

VI.  We  ma)^  now  return  to  Henry's  transactions  with  foreign 
powers.     It  was   to  him  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  that 
Charles  of  France  continued   for  many  years  subject  to  fits  of 
insanity,  occasionally  interrupted  with  lucid  intervals  :   and  that 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  was  divided  and  perplexed  by 
the  ambitious   and  opposite  views  of  tAvo  powerful  princes,  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Orleans.     Henry  on  his  accession 
perceived   that  a  war  with  France,  before  his  throne  should  be 
solidly  established,   might  shake  it  to  the  ground :  and  imme- 
diately after  his  coronation,  dispatched  ambassadors  to  Paris, 
to  propose  matrimonial  alliances  between  the  different  members 
of  the  royal  families,  and  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  truce  still 
existing   between   the  two  crowns.     The  first  proposal  was  re- 
jected with  scorn  :  to  the  second  Charles  replied,  that  he  should 
fulfil  every  engagement  which  he  had  contracted  with  Richard. 
The  French  king  was  warmly  attached  to  that  monarch  :  but  iiis 
principal  object  at  the  time,  was  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
his  daughter  Isabella,  of  her  jewels,  and  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  of  gold,  already  paid  into  the  English  treasury.   This  money 
was  part  of  the  marriage  portion,  which,  it  had  been  agreed, 


"  Rym.  viii.  711.  753.  ix.  283.  3.10.     The  Glendour,  concerning  the    submission  of  his 

last  of  these  is  a  commission  given  by  Henry  father  and  the  other  rebels  in  Wales,   if  they 

V.  and  dated  Feb.  24th,   1416,  to  sir  Gilbert  desired  it.     From    Rot.  Pari.   iv.    377,   it  is 

Talbot  to  treat   with  Meredith,   the  son  of  evident  that  Glendour  himself  never  submitted. 
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should  be  repaid,  if  the  princess  became  a  widow  before  she  had     chap. 
completed  her  twelfth  year.     To  this  demand   Henry  knew  not  " 

how  to  reply.  He  could  not  spare  so  large  a  sum  from  his 
coffers  :  he  dared  not  ask  it  from  his  subjects.  His  first  expe- 
dient was  to  propose  a  marriage  between  Isabella  and  his  o\vti 
son  :  his  second  to  consult  the  universities,  whether  by  law  the       i4oo. 

Nov.   12 

personal  obligations  of  Richard  had  descended  to  his  successor. 
Neither  answered  his  hopes :  but  Charles  with  the  natural  soli- 
citude of  a  parent  consented  to  receive  back  his  daughter  with 
her  jewels,  and  to  reserve  the  restoration  of  the  money  for  subse-       1401. 
quent  discussion.     When  the  demand  was  again  brought  for-      ^^^' '' 
ward,    the    English    envoys   confounded    their   adversaries    by       ho3. 
unexpectedly  meeting  it  with  an  opposite  claim  for  one  mil- 
lion  five  hundred    thousand    crowns,  which  still  remained  un- 
paid of  the  ransom  originally  owing  for  John  king  of  France, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  ^'.     From 
that  moment  the  French  court  preserved  a  profound  silence  on 
the  subject. 

After  the  return  of  Isabella,  Charles  disdained  to  conceal  his  He  is  defied 

1  •  mi  •       1         1  11  •  /•  1  •!•    •  by  the  count 

real  sentmients.  Ihere  was,  indeed,  no  declaration  or  hostihties,  ofBt.  Poi. 
no  interruption  of  the  external  relations  of  amity  :  but  the  more 
powerful  of  the  French  nobihty  were  encouraged  to  insult  Henry; 
to  plunder  his  subjects;  and  to  make  descents  on  the  most  ex- 
posed parts  of  his  dominions.  To  every  complaint  an  evasive 
or  offensive  answer  was  returned  :  and  for  several  years  commis- 
sioners from  the  two  governments  assembled  and  adjourned, 
re-assembled  and  separated,  without  ever  coming  to  a  settlement 
of  their  differences.  The  most  enterprising  of  the  king's  enemies 
was  Walleran  de  St.  Pol,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  de- 
throned monarch.     He  possessed  large  estates,  and  offices  of 

"  See  Rymer,  viii.  108,  109.  128.  142.  152.  164.  186.  194.  203.  217.  315. 
VOL.  Iir.  R  R 
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emolument  in  France,  and  for  them  was  amenable  to  the  French 
government :  biit  he  was  also  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  as 
such  acted  like  an  independent  sovereign.  He  believed,  or  pre- 
tended to  believe,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his 
brother-in-law :  and  the  king  of  England  received  from  Wal- 
leran's  herald  the  following  defiance.  "  To  the  most  high  and 
"  miohty  })rince  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  I,  Walleran  of 
"  Luxemburgh  count  of  Ligny  and  St.  Pol,  considering  the 
"  affinity,  love,  and  confederation,  which  existed  between  me 
"  and  the  most  high  and  mighty  prince  Richard  king  of  England, 
"  whose  sister  I  married ;  and  the  death  of  the  same  king,  of 
"  which  3'^ou  are  notoriously  accused,  and  for  which  your  reputa- 
"  tion  is  blemished  ;  and,  moreover,  the  great  shame  and  loss 
"  that  I  and  my  posterity  of  his  line  may  suffer  for  the  time  to 
"  come;  and  likewise  the  indignation  of  almighty  God,  and  of 
"  all  reasonable  and  honourable  persons,  if  I  do  not  expose 
"  myself  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  said  king,  to  whom  I  was 
"  allied  ;  on  these  accounts  I  give  you  to  know,  that  in  every 
"  manner  in  my  power  I  will  do  you  harm ;  and  every  kind  of 
"  injury  by  myself,  my  relations,  my  men,  and  my  subjects,  1 
"  will  offer  you,  both  by  sea  and  land  without  the  kingdom  of 
"  France,  entirely  for  the  reasons  above  rehearsed,  and  not  on 
"  account  of  any  hostilities  between  my  dread  and  sovereign 
"  lord  the  king  of  France,  and  the  realm  of  England.  And  this- 
"  I  certify  to  you  under  my  seal,  at  n)y  castle  of  Luxemburgh, 
"  the  10th  of  February,  1402."  This  was  followed  by  a  singular 
exhibition.  To  testify  his  horror  for  the  perfidy  of  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  who  had  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his  accomplices  to 
Henry,  Walleran's  servants  carried,  by  his  orders,  from  the  castle 
of  Bohain  the  figure  of  a  man  decorated  with  the  arms  ami 
device  of  Rutland,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  iumg  it  on  a 
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gibbet  at  the  gates  of  Calais.     But  his  next  operations  were     ^^^' 
more  serious.     With  a  numerous  squadron  of  ships  he  infiicted  ______ 

severe  injuries  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  of  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  'riirce  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, embarking  in  the  same  cause,  burnt  the  town  of  Plymouth; 
and  the  admiral  of  Bretagnc  swept  the  narrow  seas,  and  carried 
as  prizes  into  the  French  ports  a  large  carrack,  and  forty-nine 
smaller  ships,  with  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners**. 

But  that  which  sank  still  deeper  into  the  mind  of  the  king  was  Andchaiieug- 

eil  by.  the 

a  challenge  which  he  received  from  his  former  friend  and  sworn  duke  of  Or- 
brother^',    Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  to  fight  with  one  hundred       i'402. 
knights  on  a  side  in  the  marches  of  Guienne.     After  a  silence  of 
more  than  four  months  Henry  replied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he      Dec.  is. 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  receipt  of  such  a  challenge 
during  the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  from  one  who 
had  sworn  to  live  with  him  in  perpetual  amity  ;  reminded  Louis 
that  he  was  a  king,  and  that  kings  did  not  condescend  to  fight  in 
private  combat  with  any  but  their  equals ;  and  concluded  by 

"  Chroniques  d'Enguerran  de  Monstrelet,  "  shall  love,   pursue,  keep,  and  defend  the 

vol.  i.   f.  13.     A  Paris,  1596.  "  health,  the  good,  the  honour,  and  the  estate 

"  That    the  reader   may   form  an  idea  of  "  of  the  other  both  in  word  and  deed,  dili- 

these  contracts  of  friendship,  I  will  translate  "  gently  and  carefully,  and  as  far  as  can  be 

that  which  was  given  by  Louis  to  Henry,  who  "  done,  honourably   and  worthily:    that  in 

sent  it  back  to  him  when  he  received  the  chal-  "  tine  and  case  of  discord,  debate  and  war, 

lenge.     It  begins  with  a  long    catalogue  of  "  they  shall  aid  and  defend  each  other  with 

sovereigns   and   princes,     the    relations     and  "  great  desire,  pure  will,   and  perfect  work, 

friends  of  the   contracting  parties,   whose  in-  "  against    and    towards    all    princes,    lords, 

terests  are  not  to  be  affected  by  the  present  "  barons,  individuals,  commonalties,  colleges, 

agreement.      It  then  provides,   "  that  there  "  universities,  of  whatever  lordship,  dignity, 

"  shall  be,  always  and  without  intermis-sion,  "  estate   or   condition  they   may   be,  by  all 

"  the  good  affection  of  true  love  between  the  "  means,  remedies,  acts,  counsels,  forces  aids, 

*'  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Orleans,  as  between  "  men  at  arms,  troops,   and  other  helps   that 

"  true    and  honourable   friends :    that   each  "  they  can  or  may  :   and  that  each  shall  rise, 

"  shall  always  and  in  all  places,  be  a  friend  "  resist,  and  combat  all  the  adversaries,  war- 

"  and  well-wisher   to  the  friends  and  well-  "  riors,  and  enemies  of  the  other,  and  apply 

"  wishers  of  the  other,  and  an  enemy  to  his  "  to  it  with  all  his  thought,  advice,  and  work, 

"  enemies,  as  becometh  the  honour  and  repu-  "  lawful  and  honourable,  excepting   always 

"  tation   of  both  :  that  at  all  times  and  ia  all  "  the  persons  named  above."     Dated  17th 

"  places,  in  all  things  and  concerns,    each  June,  1396.     Monstrel.  i.  9, 10. 

R  R  2 
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CHAP,      saying,  that  he  should  go  to  Guienne  when  he  pleased,  and  take 
________  with  him  such  knights  as  he  pleased,  and  then  his  adversary 


might,  if  he  chose,  meet  him  in  whatever  manner  he  thought  best, 
1403.       and  should  receive  such  satisfaction  as  he  deserved.     This  answer 

Mar.  26. 

provoked  a  repetition  of  the  challenge,  with  reproaches  of  rebel- 
lion, usurpation,  and  murder.  To  the  two  first  Henry  made  but 
April  30.  evasive  replies.  They  came,  he  sard,  with  a  bad  grace  from  one 
who  was  not  only  privy  to  his  designs,  but  had  promised  his  aid 
to  carry  them  into  execution :  and  as  to  his  right  to  the  English 
crown,  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience  that  he  held  it 
by  the  gift  of  the  Almighty.  But  the  charge  of  murder  he  met 
with  the  most  emphatic  denial.  "  If  you  mean  that  Ave  had  any 
"  hand  in  his  death,  we  say  that  you  lie,  and  will  lie  falsely,  as 
"  often  as  you  shall  assert  it :  as  the  true  God  knows,  whom  we 
"  call  to  witness  our  innocence,  offering,  as  a  loyal  prince  ought, 
"  our  body  against  your's,  if  you  will  or  dare  to  prove  it^^"  But 
these  doughty  champions  upon  paper  never  met  in  the  field. 
Henry  was  more  anxious  to  silence  his  adversary  by  the  autho. 
rity  of  the  French  government:  and  his  ambassadors  repeatedly 
complained  of  the  challenge  as  of  an  infraction  of  the  armistice. 
Jone  27.  To  their  urgent  demand  for  satisfaction  the  following  laconic 
reply  was  made.  "  Neither  the  king  nor  his  council  have  ever 
"  broken,  nor  will  they  ever  break  their  engagements.  This  is 
"  the  only  answer  that  can  be  returned  ^." 
Koeps posses-       In  thls  extraordinary  situation  of  pretended  friendship  and  of 

sioni^lthe  i  •  i  i       i  i  i  -ii       i 

Ji»-iroiscot-  real  enmity  the  two  governments  watciicd  each  other,  till  the 
decision  of  Henry  had  crushed  all  his  domestic  opponents,  and 
his  good  fortune,  by  two  extraordinary  occurrences,  gave  him 
the  ascendancy  both  in  Scotland  and  France.     Robert  king  of 

"  Moastrel.  i.  i\  8—13.  "  Rym.  viii.  310.     Rot.  Pari.  5'2^. 


inuil- 
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Scotland,  a  weak  but  harmless  prince,  had  allowed  the  reins  of 
government  to  drop  from  his  feeble  grasp  into  the  hands  of  his 
enterprising  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany.  Albany,  who  looked 
forward,  if  not  to  the  throne,  at  least  to  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  had  contrived  to  throw 
his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Rothsay,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
into  a  prisoii,  where,  as  it  had  been  reported  of  the  unfortunate 
Richard,  he  was  suffered  to  perish  through  liungcr.  The  fate  of 
the  elder  brother  admonished  Robert,  who  lived  in  solitude  in 
the  isle  of  Bute,  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  second  son 
James,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  whom  he  sent,  under  the  care 
of  the  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  with  a  recommendatory  letter  to 
Charles  king  of  France.  Unfortunately  the  young  prince  in  ho6. 
his  passage  was  taken  off  Flamborough  head  by  an  Enghsli 
cruiser,  though  a  truce  subsisted  between  the  two  crowns ;  and 
was  offered  an  acceptable  present  to  Henry,  wlio  sarcastically 
observed,  that  he  could  speak  French  as  well  as  his  brother 
Charles,  and  was  equally  capable  of  educating  a  king  of  Scot- 
land. Instead  of  allowing  the  prisoner  to  continue  his  journey, 
he  committed  him  to  safe  custody  in  the  castle  of  Pevensey. 
The  intelhgence  of  the  captivity  of  James  broke  the  heart  of 
his  father  :  and  Albany,  sensible  that  the  continuance  of  his  own 
power  depended  on  the  duration  of  his  nephew's  confinement, 
became  from  that  moment  the  obsequious  servant  of  the  kmg  of 
England  ^. 

The  other  occurrence,  which  threw  all  France  into  commotion,  Munierofthe 

)  1    •'i''^  of  Or- 

was  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king  s  brother,  and  lean*. 
the  adversary  of  Henry.     It  was  perpetrated  one  evening  in  the     j.^''^''^^ 
streets  of  Paris,  by  eighteen  assassins :  two  days  later  it  was 

•'  Focdiu),  XY.  18. 
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CHAP,     ascertained,  by  the  avowal  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  he 
XXI  •  o        ^ 

was  its  real  author.     After  a  short  flight  he  returned  to  Paris, 

accompanied  by  his  friends  and  vassals ;  attempted  to  justify  the 
deed ;  and  was  again  received  into  favour  by  his  weak  and  va- 
cillating sovereign.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  after 
several  ineffectual  petitions  for  justice,  sought  their  revenge  by 
force  of  arms ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided  between  the 
two  parties  of  the  Bourgignons  and  the  Armagnacs.  Henry 
viewed  these  commotions  with  pleasure.  They  served  to  occupy 
and  to  weaken  the  most  formidable  of  his  adversaries ;  and  they 
offered  him  the  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon  France,  the  in- 
juries which  for  some  years  she  had  inflicted  upon  England. 
When  the  Armagnacs  besieged  Charles  in  Paris,  Henry  sent  a 
Oct.  23.  thousand  archers  and  eight  hundred  lances  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who,  with  these  auxiharies,  and  his  own  forces,  made  his 
way  into  the  capital,  and  compelled  his  enemies  to  retire^'. 
The  next  year  the  duke  prepared  to  follow  up  his  success,  and  to 
reduce  the  Armagnacs  to  submission.  But  Henry  had  now 
1412.  listened  to  their  proposals.  .  The  dukes  of  Berry,  Orleans,  and 
Bourbon,  with  the  count  of  Alenpon,  consented  for  themselves 
and  their  associates,  to  acknowledge  him  for  rightful  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  to  aid  him  to  recover  all  the  ancient  rights  and  ap- 
purtenances of  that  dutchy  ;  to  hold  of  him,  by  homage  and 
fealty,  whatever  they  possessed  within  its  limits ;  to  restore  to 
him  twenty  towns  belonging  to  the  royalties  of  the  dutchy  ;  and 
to  give  security  that,  at  the  deaths  of  the  present  possessor,  the 
counties  of  Poitou  and  Angouleme  should  return  to  him  and  his 
heirs.  Henry  on  his  part,  bound  himself  to  assist  them  in  every 
just  quarrel,  as  his  faithful  vassals  and  subjects ;  to  enter  into  no 
treaty  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  children,  brothers,  or  cou- 

''  Monstrel.  i.  132—136. 
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sins,  without  their  consent ;    and   to  send  to  their  immediate     CHAP. 

XXI 

assistance  a  tliousand  men  at  arms,  and  three  thousand  archers,  ' 

to  serve  at  their  cost  for  three  months  ^^.     The  expectation  of  so 

powerful  a  reinforcement  infused  new  spirits  into  the  Armagnacs. 

When  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the  royal  anny,  advanced  to 

besiege  the  city  of  Bourges,   the  duke  of  Berry  threw  himself, 

with  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  within  the  walls,  and  threatened 

to  protract  the  defence  to  the  last  man.     But  there  were  in  both 

armies,  persons  who  viewed  with  horror  this  unnatural  war;  and 

dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  English,  as  a  means  of  adding  to  its 

continuance.     It  was  not  difficult  to  infuse  the  same  sentiments 

into  the  principal  officers,  exhausted  as  they  were  by  fatigue,  and 

enfeebled  by  disease.    An  accommodation  was  at  length  effected. 

The  Armagnacs  submitted  to  the  royal  authority  :    the  dukes  of     juiy  le. 

Orleans  and  Burgundy  swore  to  forget  their  former  differences  ; 

and,  in  order  to  cement  their  present  friendship,  the  first  engaged 

to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  latter.     But  the  joy  caused  by  their 

reconciliation  was  immediately  damped  by  the  intelligence  that 

Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  to  the  king  of  England, 

had  landed  with  an  army  in  Normandy,  had  been  joined  by  the 

counts  of  Alen^on  and  Richmond,  and  was  busily  employed  in 

laying  waste  the  country  as  he  advanced.     It  was  in  vain  that 

the  Armagnacs  informed  him  of  the  pacification.     Six  hundred 

men  at  arms  from   Guienne  hastened  to  his  standard  :  Maine 

and  Anjou  were  overrun  and  plundered  ;  and  the  king  of  France 

was  compelled  to  order  all  his  forces  to  assemble  at  Chartres  for 

the  defence  of  the  kingdom.     But  in  the  mean  while  the  duke  of 

Orleans  visited  the  English  general,  agreed  to  pay  him  the  sum 

™  Rym.  viii.  738 — 742.     It  appears  from  horses,  and   that  the  pay  of  the  military  had 

the  contracts  between  the  king  and  the  dukes  for  some  reason   or   other   considerably   ad- 

cf  Clarence  and  York,  and  the  earl  of  Dorset,  vanced.     The  men   at  arms  had   Is.  Gd.,  the 

that  this  anny  of  4000  men  re<iuired  8000  archers  9d.  per  day.     Ibid.  745.  749,  750. 
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CHAP,      of  two  hundred  and  nine  thousand  crowns,  and  gave  his  brother 
'       the  count  of  Angouleme,  as  hostage  for  the  fulfihuent  of  this  en- 


gagement.    The  duke  of  Clarence  professed  himself  satisfied,  and 
inarched  his  army  into  Guienne^^. 
Settlement  of       VII.  While  Hcnrj  was  yet  earl  of  Derby,  he  had  married  Mar}*^ 
t  e  crown.      ^^  Bohmi,  daughter  aud  co-heiress  of  the  earl  of  Hereford.     This 
lady  bore  him  four  sons,  of  whom  the  elder  at  his  father's  accession 
was  in  his  twelfth  year.  To  have  intioduced  at  that  period  any  mea- 
sure for  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  would  have  seemed  to  betray 
a  secret  doubt  of  the  right,  which  the  new  king  pretended  to  have 
to  it :  and  he  was  content  to  recei\e  from  the  lords  and  commons 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself,  and  after  himself  to  his  eldest 
son  as  the  heir  apparent  ^.     Afterwards  the  victory,  which  he 
gained  over  the  Percies  at  Shrewsbury,  proved  to  him  that  even 
of   his    ancient  friends  many  had  become  secret  adherents  to 
the  insurgents  :  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  forego  an  inquiry 
1403.       Avliich  might  have  proved  dangerous  ;  and  in  a  great  council  at 
AVorcester  required  from  all  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
Dec.       a  renewal  of  their  allegiance.     Two  months  later  the  same  cere- 
mony was  repeated  in  another  great  council  at  London  in  pre- 
.^*P*-       sence  of  the  ambassadors  from  France:  and  then,  having  thrice 

reb.  9.  '-' 

received  the  oaths  of  his  subjects,  he  ventured  to  pass  in  par- 
liament an  act  vesting  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  his  four 
sons  and  their  heirs  in  the  order  of  seniority  *^.  Besides  these 
sons  he  had  two  daughters  by  the  same  mother :  but  they  wevc 
purposely  passed  by,  perhaps  that  he  might  not  afford  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  the  rightful  heir,  the  earl  of  March, 
who  claimed  by  the  female  line.  It  was,  however,  plain  that 
according   to    the   late  settlement,    the  daughters    of  his  sons 

"  Monstrel.  153, 154.  156.  "  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  426.  434.  "  Ibid.  525.  675. 
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might  inherit :  and,  therefore,  to  do  away  all  ambiguity,  two  years     chap. 
later  a  new  act  was  passed,  limiting  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  England  and  France  to  his  sons  and  their  issue  male ;  and  by 
this  provision  perpetually  excluding  the  females ''".     But  then  it       noe. 
was  asked,  on  what  ground  did  he  claim  the  crown  of  France  ?       ""'  ^' 
If  females  could  not  succeed  to  it,  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors 
had  any  pretensions,  since  their  right  could  descend  to  them 
only  through  a  female,  Isabella  the  mother  of  Edward  III.    This 
objection   disconcerted   the  king :    and    before  the  end   of  the 
session,  the  last  act  was  repealed  :  and  the  right  of  succession  to     Dec.  22. 
the  two  crowns  was  declared  to  reside  in  the  sons  of  the  king, 
and  their  general  issue.     But  even  then,  though  the  claim  of 
the  females  descending  from   the  four  princes  was  distinctly 
allowed,  Henrj^'s  daughters  themselves  were  not  noticed '^ 

Of  the  four  princes,  HenrN"^  the  eldest,  from  his  proximity  to  Cunductofthe 

*■  •'  prince  of 

the  throne,  chiefly  attracted  the  public  notice.  In  the  battle  Waies. 
of  Shrewsbury  he  had  given  proofs  of  personal  courage :  the 
success  of  the  war  against  the  insurgents  of  Wales,  which  was 
carried  on  under  his  nominal  command,  reflected  a  lustre  on  his 
youth ;  and  the  commons,  in  an  adulatory  address,  allotted  to 
him  the  praise  of  three  virtues,  of  filial  respect  for  the  king,  of 
bravery  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  of  modesty  in  the  readiness 
with  which  on  all  occasions  he  submitted  his  own  judgment  to 
that  of  his  counciF^.  His  father,  however,  had  little  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  He  was  headstrong  and  impe- 
tuous in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and,  when  he  was  not  actually 
employed  in  military  service,  plunged  without  restraint  into 
all  the  vices  and  follies  of  youth.  Probably  the  reader's  recol- 
lection has  already  transported  him  to  those  pages,  in  which 

'•  Ibid.  574—576.  "  Ibid.  580—583.  "  Rot.  Pari,  iii.  674. 
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CHAP,      the  frolics  and  the  associates  of  the    prince  have  been  pour- 
^^^'       trayed   by  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Shakspeare.     It  may  be. 


indeed,  that  the  particular  facts  and  personages  are  the  mere 
creatures  of  the  poet's  imagination  :  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  accounts  of  the  more 
ancient  writers,  and  the  traditionary  belief  of  the  succeeding 
century.  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that  in  the  midst  of  his 
excesses  he  occasionally  displayed  proofs  of  an  ingenuous  mind. 
It  happened  that  one  of  his  associates  had  been  arraigned  for 
felony  before  the  chief  justice  Gascoigne,  the  same  inflexible  ma- 
gistrate, who  had  withstood  the  illegal  commands  of  the  king  at 
York.  The  prince  imperiously  required  the  release  of  the  pri- 
soner ;  and,  when  that  was  refused,  drew  his  sword  on  the  judge. 
But  Gascoigne  coolly  ordered  him  into  confinement  in  the  prison 
of  the  king's  bench ;  and  the  young  Henry  had  the  good  sense 
to  submit  to  the  punishment.  When  the  incident  was  related 
to  his  father :  "  Happy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  monarch,  who 
"  possesses  a  judge  so  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
"  a  son  so  wiUing  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  laws"." 
He  issus-  But  it  was  not  only  the  immorality  of  the  prince  which  created 

piringtothe  anxlcty  in  the  breast  of  his  father.  Unguarded  and  disrespect- 
ful expressions,  which  had  dropt  from  him  in  the  hours  of 
merriment  and  intoxication,  Avere  officiously  collected,  and 
conveyed  to  Henry  :  and  it  was  artfully  insinuated  that  he  ought 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  attempts  of  an  aspiring  and  un- 
principled youth,  whose  court  was  already  more  numerously 
attended  than  his  own.  These  suggestions,  confirmed  by  his 
experience  of  the  warm  and  enterprising  temper  of  his  son,  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  the  king's  mind,  than  might  have  been 

"  Elmh.  12,  and  the  apology  of  the  prince  in  Luders,  79—82. 
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expected :  and  the  prince,  to  justify  himself,  wrote  exculpatory     chap. 
letters  to  many  of  the  lords,  and  proceeded  with  a  numerous       ^   ^ 


train  of  followers  to  expostulate  with  his  father.  He  not  only  14,2. 
maintained  his  innocence,  but  demanded  the  punishment  of  his  "'""*  ^^' 
calumniators :  and  the  monarch,  to  screen  his  own  friends,  was 
fam  to  bid  him  wait  till  the  next  meeting  of  parhament'*.  Yet 
even  on  such  an  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
an  eye  witness,  he  displayed  the  usual  eccentricity  of  his  cha- 
racter. "  He  disguised  himself  in  a  gown  of  blue  sattin  or 
"  damask,  wrought  full  of  oylet  holes,  and  at  every  oylet  the 
"  needle  wherewith  it  was  made,  hanging  still  by  the  silk :  and 
"  about  his  arm  he  wore  a  dog's  collar  set  full  of  S.S,  of  gold, 
"  and  the  tirets  of  the  same  also  of  fine  gold."  Henry  received 
him  in  his  closet  attended  by  four  friends,  before  whom  the 
prince,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  and  presenting  a  dagger 
to  his  father,  besought  him  to  deprive  him  of  life,  since  he  had 
deprived  him  of  the  royal  favour.  This  anecdote  has  been  dis- 
puted :  but  it  comes  to  us  from  good  authority,  and  does  not 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  young  prince". 

To  domestic  trouble  must  be  added  the  state  of  the  king's  King's  ba 
health,  and  the  anxieties  of  his  conscience.  Though  he  was  '**'  " 
only  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  he  bore  about  him  all  the  symptoms 
of  declining  age.  Soon  after  archbishop  Scroop's  insurrection 
he  became  afflicted  with  the  most  loathsome  eruptions  on  his 
face,  which  by  the  common  people  were  considered  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  death  of  that  prelate  :  and  a  succession  of  epileptic 
fits,  gradually  increasing  in  violence,  was  now  hurrying  him  to 
the  grave.  The  prospect  of  his  fate  brought,  we  are  told,  to 
his  recollection,  the  means  by  which  he  had  acquired,  and  the 

'*  Otterb.  271.     Elmharo  alludes  to  this         "  Apud  Stow,  339,  340. 
circumstance,  p.  11, 

ss  2 


o 
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CHAP,      blood  by  which  he  had  preserved,  the  crown.     He  began  at 
XXI  • 

'       length  to  doubt   the  certainty  of  his  favourite  maxim,  that  the 

success  of  the  enterprise  was  a  proof  that  it  had  received  the 
approbation  of  heaven.  One  day,  when  he  was  lying  in  a  fit, 
and  to  all  appearance  was  dead,  the  prince  conveyed  into  another 
room  the  crown,  which  according  to  custom  had  been  laid  on  a 
cushion  by  the  bed-side.  The  king  returning  to  himself,  sternly 
asked,  who  had  borne  it  aAvay  :  and  on  the  report  of  his  guards, 
required  the  immediate  return  of  the  prince.  Pacified  by  his 
dutiful  expressions,  he  asked  him  with  a  sigh  :  "  Alas!  fair  son, 
"  what  right  have  you  to  the  crown,  when  you  know  your  father 
"  had  none?"  "  My  liege,"  answered  the  young  Henry,  "  with  the 
"  sword  you  won  it,  and  with  the  sword  I  will  keep  it."  After 
a  pause  the  king  faintly  rephed  :  "  Well,  do  as  you  think  best. 
"  I  leave  the  issue  to  God,  and  hope  he  will  have  mercy  on  my 
"  soul  '\" 

His  last  fit  seized  him,  while  he  was  praying  in  St.  Edward's 
chapel  at  Westminster.  He  was  carried  into  the  abbot's  cham- 
ber, and  soon  after  expired  on  the  20th  of  March,  1413,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign  ".  Of  his  three  younger  sons, 
Thomas  had  been  created  duke  of  Clarence,  John  and  Humphrey 
remained  without  any  title.  His  daughters  Blanche  and  Phi- 
lippa  had  married,  the  first  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other 
the  king  of  Denmark.  By  Jane  his  second  wife  he  left  no  issue. 
increasiner  In  tlic  preceding  reigns  the  reader  has  observed  the  house  of 

importance  of  i  c^  o 

the  house  of    comuious  coutiiiually  advancing  with  a  silent  but  steady   pace 


And  death. 


1413. 
March  20. 


'^  Monstrel.  i.  163.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  tliis  story  was  framed  by  the  friends  of 
the  rival  family. 

■"  There  is  a  strange  story  told  by  Clement 
Maydcstoiie,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
persons  employed  to  convey  the  king's  body 
by  water   from  Westminster  for  interment  at 


Canterbury.  Finding  themselves  in  danger 
from  a  storm,  they  threw  the  dead  body  into 
the  river  in  imitation  of  the  mariners,  who  had 
treated  the  prophet  Jonah  in  that  manner, 
and  proceeding  to  Canterbury,  deposited  the 
empty  colBn  in  the  grave.  Peck,  Desider. 
Curios,  ii.  6, 
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towards  importance  and  authority:  under  Henry  it  assumed  a     c;hap. 
still  higher  tone,  addressed  the  sovereign  with  greater  freedom, 


and  ])ushed  its  inquiries  into  every  department  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  king's  pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  defect  in 
his  title  to  the  throne,  and  the  repeated  insurrections  in  favour 
of  Richard  and  the  earl  of  March,  made  it  his  interest  to  court 
the  afl'ections  of  the  people  through  their  representatives^'':  and 
the  men,  Avho  originally  were  deemed  of  no  other  use  than  to 
grant  their  mone}^,  became  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  a 
coequal  and  coefficient  part  of  the  legislature.  The  following 
particulars  respecting  their  election,  their  inununities,  and  their 
proceedings,  have  been  gleaned  from  the  rolls  of  parliament. 

1.  As  the  importance  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  increased,  f-'ec'ionof 

^  .  kiiijjlitsof  the 

both  the  government  and  its  opponents  redoubled  their  exer-  *•""• 
tions  to  procure  the  election  of  their  respective  friends.    Mucli, 
however,  depended  on  the  partiality  of  the  sheriff;  who,  as  he 
was  always  appointed  by  the  court,  seldom  hesitated  to  make 
an   undue  return  at  the  request  of  the  ministers.     Such  con- 
duct  had    provoked    irequent    remonstrances    during  the  last 
reign  :  they  were  renewed  in  the  present ;  and  as  a  remedy  for 
the  abuse,  two  statutes  were  now  enacted.     The  first  provided 
that   in  the  next  county  court  held  after  the  delivery  of  the 
writ,  the  day  and  place  of  the  intended  parliament  should  be 
announced  by  proclamation ;  that  all  present,  both  suitors  duly 
summoned  for   the  purpose,    and   others,    should  immediately 
proceed  to  the  election,  and  that  the  names  of  the  persons  so 
chosen,  whether  they  were   present  or  absent,    should  be  cer- 
tified  by    an  indenture  under  the  seals  of  all  those,  who  had 


"  On  one  occasion  the  king  invited  all  the      Rot.  Pari,  iii,  493. 
members  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day. — 
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CHAP,  voted  in  their  favour.      By    the    second  the  sheriff  making;  a 

XXI  .                                .        . 

'  false  return,  or  acting  in  opposition  to  the  former  statute,  was 


arrest. 


subjected  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  judges  of 
assize  were  empowered  to  inquire  into  such  offences,  and  to 
pass  sentence  on  the  deUnquents^^. 
Freedom  from  2.  The  members  of  the  lower,  in  common  with  those  of  the 
upper  house,  possessed  by  ancient  custom  the  right  of  freedom 
from  arrest  or  imprisonment.  It  included  not  only  themselves 
but  their  attendaiits  and  servants ;  and  extended  from  the  day 
of  their  departure  fi'om  their  own  homes  to  the  moment  of  their 
return.  This  was  a  valuable,  but  in  these  ages  a  necessary, 
privilege.  Many  illegal  practices  still  prevailed,  which  rendered 
it  expedient,  that  those,  who  attended  their  duty  in  parliament, 
should  be  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law.  Men 
were  liable  to  arrests  on  false  pretences  at  the  suit  of  a  malicious 
adversary  :  they  were  exposed  during  their  journies  to  be  way- 
laid, maimed,  or  even  murdered  by  enemies,  who  would  not 
submit  their  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  law  ;  and  they  were 
often  in  danger  of  being  despoiled  by  the  organised  bands  of 
robbers,  which  infested  some  of  the  covmties.  Henry  acknow- 
ledged this  privilege,  but  refused  to  strengthen  it  with  additional 
penalties.  When  the  commons  petitioned  that  the  offender, 
besides  a  fine  to  the  king,  should  pay  treble  damages  to  the 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  601.  641.     I  am  inclined  held  by  Edward  III.  in  England.     The  court 

to  think  that  the  word  "  others,"  the  meaning  consisted  of  no  more  than  forty-four  persons, 

of  which  is  disputed,  was  intended  to  defeat  of  whom  twenty-four  elected  Nicholas  Houth 

the  artifice  of  the  sheriffs,  who  confined  the  and    William   Fitz- William,   twenty    elected 

election  to  the  few  suitors  whom  they  sum-  Nicholas    Houth   and   Richard  White  :   and 

moned  for  the  purpose.     Even  after  this  time,  the   sheriff  returned   the    latter,   because   the 

it  is  certain  that   many  elections  were  made  twenty  voters  in  his  favour   were  of  higher 

by  a  very  small   number  of  electors.     And  rank,  and  greater  substance  than  the  twenty- 

here  1  may  instance  the  extraordinary  return,  four,    who   voted   for    his  competitor.     Lei. 

made  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin  vol.  i.  App.  p.  376. 
of  representatives  to  attend  at  a  parliament 
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party  aggrieved  ;    he  coldly  replied  that  the  law  had  already     CHAP, 
provided  a  sufficient  remedy.     It  chanced  that  soon  afterwards  ' 

an  esquire  belonging  to  the  representative  for  Somerset  was 
severely  wounded  in  an  assault  by  John  Savage.  The  commons 
again  petitioned  the  king.  They  requested,  that  to  murder  any 
member  or  his  servant  should  be  adjudged  treason  ;  to  maim  or 
disfigure  him,  should  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  a  hand  ;  and 
to  wound  or  beat  him  should  subject  the  offender  to  a  heavy 
fine,  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  Henry,  however,  evaded  the 
petition  ;  and  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  Savage,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  appear  and  take  his  trial  before  the  justices 
of  the  kino's  bench  ^^. 

5.  Another,  and  a  still  more  important,  privilege,  was  that  of  Freedom  of 
freedom  of  debate.  If,  during  the  last  reign,  it  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  unconstitutional  condemnation  of  Haxey,  it  reco- 
vered its  former  stability  in  the  present,  by  the  reversal  of  that 
condemnation.  The  speaker  was  careful  to  claim  it  for  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  but 
almost  as  often  as  he  addressed  the  throne :  and  to  request,  that 
the  king  would  give  no  credence  to  reports  of  interested  indivi- 
duals, but  believe  that  whatever  was  said  in  their  debates  -pro- 
ceeded from  their  attention  to  his  real  interests.  Under  the 
protection  of  this  privilege  the  commons  introduced  a  new  prac- 
tice, of  presenting  their  petitions  by  word  of  mouth,  instead  of 
committing  them  to  writing  :  an  innovation  greatly  annoying  to 
Henry,  who  was  often  distressed  to  return  at  the  moment  an 
appropriate  answer.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  commanded  them 
to  revert  to  the  ancient  custom.  After  a  short  interval  the  com- 
mand was  disobeyed  :  each  new  instance  served  to  form  a  pre- 

*>  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  541,  542. 
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CHAP,  cedent ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  kind's  reign  the  praetice  was 
xxr  .  o        o  t 

'  firmly  estabhshed  ^K 


Addresses  de-  Several  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  different  speakers  are 
IpcTik'-r''^  "'''  still  extant.  They  all  commence  with  the  most  humble  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  and  submission  :  soon  a  bolder  tone  is  assumed  : 
and  they  frequently  end  Avith  a  severe  censure  on  the  measures 
of  government,  or  the  characters  of  the  ministers.  Thus  sir  John 
'J'ibetot,  as  speaker,  complained  that  Calais  had  been  left  without 
provisions  ;  that  in  twelve  months  ninety-six  towns  and  castles 
had  been  lost  in  Guienne  ;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lordship 
of  Ireland  had  been  conquered  by  the  natives  ;  that  large  sums 
had  been  unnecessarily  squandered  away  in  the  marches  of  Scot- 
land :  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast,  and  near  the  borders 
of  Wales,  had  been  impoverished  by  their  exertions  in  their  own 
defence ;  and  that  all  estates  in  the  realm  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  distress  :  whence  he  inferred  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  king  to  employ  for  the  future  more  able  and  experienced 
ministers '^^.  At  length,  however,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
Henry  ventured  to  check  the  growing  freedom  of  the  speakers : 
and  when  Thomas  Chaucer  Avas  presented  to  him  for  his  appro- 
bation, replied  that  the  new  speaker  should  enjoy  the  same 
•liberty  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  former  speakers  :  but  that  he 
would  not  suffer  the  introduction  of  any  novelty  in  parliament, 

"  Ibid.  456.  523  573.  at  the  close  to  say  "  Deo  gratias"    (Ibid.  p. 

"  Ibid.  573.     Frequently  their   addresses  460).      This   is    ridiculous  enough  :    but   I 

were  delivered  in  bold  and  energetic  language ;  mention  it   to  notice  a  still   more  ridiculous 

occasionally  they  are  degraded  by  the  most  mistake  bv   the  compiler  ol  Cobbelt's  Parlia- 

puerile  conceits.     At  the  end   of  the  session  mcntary  History,  who  tells  us  that  the  king, 

in  1401,  the  speaker  compared  the  proceed-  lords,    and  commons,    heard   mass  together, 

ings  of  parliament  to  the  ceremonies   of  the  when  the  archbishop  read  the  epistle  and  gos- 

Tiiass.     The  speeches  of  the  archbishop  at  the  pel,   llie    king    performed   the    sacrifice,  and 

opening  were  likened  to  the  epistle  and  gos-  when   they   came  to   "   Ito  missa    est"   and 

pel :   the   king  had  offered  up  the  sacrifice  by  "  Ueo  gratias,"    the   commons  offered    liieir 

promising    to    support    the    doctrine    of    the  grant.      Vol.  i.  col.  288. 
church  ;  and  the  commons  were  now  come 
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and  would  remain  in  possession  of  the  same  franchises  and  pre-     ^HAP. 
rogatives,  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  the  former  kings  ' 

of  England «'. 

4.  The  real  authority  of  the  commons  had  Ijeen  dedncd  in  the  Antimritv  of 
first  year  of  this  rcign.     lo  one  ot  then-  petitions  the  primate 
answered  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that,  the  commons,  as  they 
had  acknowledged,  were  only  petitioners  and  demandants  :  and 
that  the  king  and  lords  alone  had  alwa^^s  been,  and  would  be  of 
right  judges  of  parhament:  but  that  "  it  was  the  king's  will  to  in  making 
"  have  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  commons  in  the  enactment  *'"'"'"" 
"  of  statutes,   and  the  making  of  grants,  subsidies,  and  such 
"  things,  for  the  common  profit  of  the  realm"*."     They  com- 
plained, however   (with  what  justice   it  is   now   impossible  to 
ascertain),  that  by  false  and  incorrect  entries  on  the  rolls,  they 
were  often  made  parties  to  enactments,  to  which  they  had  never 
given  their  assent.     As  a  remedy,  therefore,   they  prayed  that 
the  proceedings  might  always  be  engrossed  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  while  the  particulars  were  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  judges  :  but  Henry,  without  noticing  their  project, 
replied,  that,  for  the  future,  the  substance  of  the  proceedings 
should  be  committed  to  writing  by  the  clerk  of  parliament,  and 
laid  belbre  the  king  and  the  lords  for  their  approbation.     The 
commons  rejoined  by  pointing  out  a  case  of  false  entry,  and 
praying  redress.     The  rolls  were  inunediatcly  opened:  the  jidges 
examined  them  in  presence  of  the  two  houses  ;  and  the  kmg 
pronounced  the  entry  correct,  and   the  complaint  groundless. 
This  failure  did  not  dishearten  them  ;  their  remonstrances  ,were 
lenewed  in  succeeding  parliaments  ;  and  at  last  it  wa>  agreed, 
that,  to  prevent  errors,  every  entry  should  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  deputation  from  the  two  liouses''^. 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  643.  "  Ibid.  427.  "  Ibid.  457,458.  466.  585. 
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In  voting 
money. 


When  Henry  first  ascended  the  throne,  he  sought  by  pubHc 
professions  of  economy  to  fix  the  wavering  fideUty  of  his  sub- 
jects ^^  But  the  insurrections  which  so  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other,  plunged  him  into  expenses,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  defray  with  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown :  and  to  levy 
money  by  taxes,  or  tallages,  imposed  by  his  own  authority,  would, 
in  his  circumstances,  have  proved  a  most  hazardous  experiment. 
He  preferred,  therefore,  to  throw  himself  on  the  bounty  of  the 
nation ;  and  thus  contributed  to  establish  the  practice  of  what 
had  long  been  the  only  legal  method  of  raising  extraordinary 
supplies.  Neither  had  the  king  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
parsimony  of  his  parliaments.  In  virtue  of  successive  grants  he 
enjoyed  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  with  the  duties  on  wool  and 
hides,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  ;  and  in  the  course  of  four- 
teen years  received  eight  tenths  and  eight  fifteenths  from  the 
laity,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  tenths  from  the  clergy. 
His  wants,  however,  afforded  opportunities  to  the  commons  of 
confirming  and  injproving  their  newly  acquired  rights.  They 
were  careful  to  insert  in  their  grants  that  the  king  could  not  law- 
fully raise  such  aids  from  his  people  without  the  previous  assent 
of  the  lords  and  commons  ^^.  In  his  second  year  they  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  chief  restraint, 
which  the  crown  possessed  over  them,  and  prayed  that  their  pe- 
titions might  be  answered,  before  they  presented  their  grant  of 
money.  Henry  immediately  perceived  their  object:  he  consult- 
ed the  lords  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  replied  :  "  That 
"  such  a  manner  of  proceeding  had  never  been  known  in  the 
"  reigns  of  his  predecessors ;  and  that  he  would  not  allow  any 
"  alteration  in  the  good  customs  of  ancient  times  ®^."     During 

Hot. 


'•  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  239. 

"  S'il  ne  soil  par  les  voluntes  des  seigneurs 

et  comunes  de  Tostre  royalme,  et  ceo  de  nou- 


vell  granto  a  fairo  en  pluin   pailement. 
Par!,  iii.  493.  547. 
"  ibid.  458. 
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the  minority  of  Richard  II.  they  had  occasionally  been  allowed     chap. 
to  appropriate  the  supplies  to  jiarticular  services.    This  they  now  _' 


claimed  as  a  right :  and  the  king,  that  he  might  evade  without  ,„  appr»pria- 
offence  the  formal  recognition  of  their  claim,  spontaneously  ","^^'''*  ""P" 
offered  what  they  would  otherwise  have  demanded.  In  1404  he 
ordered  the  estimates  of  the  current  year  to  be  laid  before  them; 
promised  to  submit  his  household  to  the  regulation  of  the  lords; 
and  proposed  that  the  public  money  should  be  received  and  paid 
by  treasurers  to  be  appointed  in  parliament  with  the  advice  of  the 
two  houses  ^^.  From  that  period  they  generally  appropriated  the 
supply,  excepting  from  it  a  certain  sum  to  remain  at  the  king's 
disposal;  often  exhorted  him  to  moderate  his  expenses;  de- 
manded and  procured  for  that  purpose  the  banishment  of  four 
persons  from  his  court  ^,  and  of  most  of  the  foreign  attendants 
on  the  new  queen  from  the  kingdom  ^^ ;  and  repeatedly  extorted 
his  assent  to  numerous  articles  of  refonnation  in  the  government 
of  his  household,  and  of  the  whole  realm.  On  one  occasion  they 
called  for  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  last  supply  :  but 
Henry  replied,  "  that  kings  Avere  not  accustomed  to  account  to 
"  their  subjects  ^^:"  on  another  the  accounts  were  granted,  but 
with  an  observation,  that  it  was  not  at  the  request  of  tlie  com- 
mons, but  because  it  was  the  will  of  the  council  °^.  On  the  whole, 
during  this  reign  the  commons  seem  to  have  firmly  established 

'°  Ibid.  523.  529.  '-  Rex   breviter  respoiidebat,   quod    regea 

'°  Henry  declared  in    parliament   that  he  non  solebant  coraputnm  dare.     ^  Mlk.  Cone, 

knew  of  no  cause,  why  they  should  quit  his  iii.  282.     We  may  suppose,  however,  that  he 

service  :  but  as  he  was  convinced  that  what  yielded  :  for  the  same  writer  telb  us  that  the 

the  lords  and  commons  should  ordain  was  for  laymen  would  grant  no  supply  without  the 

the  advantage  of  the  realm,  he  charged  the  accounts  ;  and  we  find,  that  they  did  grant 

said  four  persons  to  depart  from  his  house-  one  from  the  rolls. 

hold.     They  were  his  confessor,  the  abbot  of  ""  Bailie   a  mesmes  les   communes,  de  la 

Dore,  Riehard  Derham,  and  Crossby  a  valet  voluntee  des  ditz  seignrs  du  counseil,  et  nient 

of  his  chamber.     Ibid.  .^2."?.  a   1'  instance  ne  request  des  ditz  communes, 

="   Ibid.    627.      The   queen   was  Joaa  of  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  603. 
Navarre,  dutchess  dowager  of  Bretogne. 

T  T  2 
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CHAP,      their  claim  to  vote  the  money  of  the  nation,  to  appropriate  it  to 
'  particular  services,  and  to  inquire  into  all  practices  which  tended 


to  inipoverish'the  crown,  and  all  grievances  which  could  increase 
the  burthens  of  the  people! 
Dispute  of  Before  1  close  the  subject,  I  must  notice  a  singular  dispute, 

privilege.  , 

which  shews  that  the  lower  house  had  learned  to  appreciate  its 
own  importance,  and  knew  how  to  maintain  its  own  liberties. 
The  king  had  called  the  lords  before  him,  had  exposed  to  them 
his  wants,  and  had  obtained  their  assent  to  a  liberal  supply.  He 
then  sent  for  a  deputation  of  the  commons,  and  informed  them 
that  he  expected  a  similar  proof  of  affection  from  their  colleagues. 
At  the  report  of  the  deputation  the  whole  house  was  in  a  ferment: 
they  contended  that  the  most  valuable  of  their  privileges  had 
been  invaded  ;  and  interrupted  for  some  time  the  course  of  pub- 
lic business.  Henry  had  the  wisdom  to  yield :  and  ordered  the 
following  declaration  to  be  entered  on  the  rolls  :  "  That  it  shall 
"  be  lawful  for  the  lords  in  this  parliament,  and  in  every  parlia- 
"  ment  to  come,  to  confer  together,  in  the  absence  of  the  king, 
"  respecting  the  state  of  the  realm,  and  the  necessary  remedies  : 
"  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  commons  in  like  manner  to 
"  confer  together  on  the  same  state  and  lemedies  :  provided 
"  always,  that  neither  the  lords  on  their  part,  nor  the  commons 
"  on  theirs,  make  any  report  to  the  king  of  any  grant  granted 
V  "  by  the 'commons,  and  assented  to  by  the  lords,  or  of  the  com- 

"  munications  between  the  two  houses  respecting  the  said  grant, 
"  until  the  same  lords  and  connnons  are  of  one  assent  and  accord 
"  in  this  matter;  and  then  in  manner  and  form  as  hath  been  ac- 
"  customed,  that  is,  by  tlie  mouth  of  the  speaker  of  the  said 
"  connnons  ;  to  the  end  that  both  lords  and  commons  may  have 
"  their  thanks  of  the  king."  By  this  declaration  Henry  appears 
to  have  surrendered  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  inter- 
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fere  in  debates  on  the  subject  of  supplies :  and  to  have  left  the      chap. 
two  houses  on  a  footing  of  perfect  e(jualit_y  in  that   respect;  ' 


though,  after  they  had,  by  communication  with  each  other, 
come  to  an  understanding  among  themselv.s,  the  money  was 
said  to  be  "  granted  by  the  commons  with  the  assent  of  the 
"  lords  ^"Z' 

This  reign  supplies  the  first  instance  of  a  capital  execution  crfmc  of 
for  the  theological  crime  of  heresy.     Whether  it  were  that  men 
reirised  to  distinguish   between  fact  and  opinion,  and  on  that 
accovmt  visited  erroneous  persuasion  with  the  same  punislimcnt 
as  criminal  action,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  detennine :  but  we 
unfortunately  find  that,  in  almost  every  country,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  religious  belief  of  the  sovereign  and  the  legis- 
lature,  the  severest  penalties  have  repeatedly,  and  till  a  very 
late  period,  been  enacted  against  dissent  from    the   doctrines 
established   by  law.     Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  luminary  of 
the  English  bar  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  teaches  that 
heresy  is  so  extremely  and  fearfidly  punished,  because  it  is  a 
crime  not  against  human,  but  divine  majesty  :  that  it  is  an  in- 
fectious leprosy  of  the  soul ;  and  must  therefore  be  cut  off,  lest 
it  diffuse  the  contagion  ^^.     It  was  perhaps  some  such  metapho- 
rical and  fallacious  reasoning,  Avhich  persuaded  the  first  christian 
emperors  to  class  heresy  among  the  offences  liable  to  civil  pu- 
nishment :  it  was   certainly  their  example  which  induced  the 
princes  of  the  northern  nations  to  adopt  after  their  conversion 
similar  regulations.     In  1215  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  de- 

"  Ibid.  611.     It  is  with    much  hesitation  the   grant   had    been   first  introduced  in   the 

that   I  presume  to  diifer   from  Mr.  Hallam,  house  of  lords,  but  only  that  the  king  had  per- 

whose     valuable    work   on    "  The    State   of  sonally  interfered  in  the  matter.     His  answer 

"  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  I  have  leaves  either  house  at  liberty  to  debate  on  any 

recently  perused  with  profit  and  delight;  but  matter  in  his  absence,  whenever  it  may  think 

it  appears  to  me,  that  the  complaint  of  the  proper, 

commons  was  Hot  that  the  question  respecting  '^  Coke,  Inst.  iii.  5. 
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CHAP. 
XXI. 


Lollards 
preach 
ag'aiiist  the 
revenne  of  the 
church. 


creed  that  persons  convicted  of  heresy  "  should  be  left  to  the 
"  secular  power  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  due  form  of 
"  law  :"  but  this  was  not  the  introduction  of  a  new  system,  but 
merely  a  declaration  of  what  was  then  the  common  law  in  every 
countrj'  in  Europe. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  English  clergy  had  been 
goaded  with  every  species  of  provocation  ;  and  yet  had  exhibited 
the  most  exemplary  forbearance.  Their  moderation  seemed  to 
invite  and  sharpen  the  attacks  of  their  adversaries.  The  spirit 
of  Wycliffe  had  lost  nothing  of  its  original  asperity  by  trans- 
fusion into  the  breasts  of  his  successors.  His  itinerant 
preachers  still  declaimed  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
people,  against  the  riches,  the  luxury,  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy ;  whom  they  described  as  the  disciples  and  associates  of 
Satan ;  as  mercenary  shepherds,  whose  object  was  to  shear  the 
flock  here,  and  lead  it  to  perdition  hereafter ;  as  the  usurpers  of 
the  ])atrimony  of  the  jX)or,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  ; 
as  the  real  cause  of  the  taxes  voted  by  the  parliament,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  poverty  felt  by  the  lower  classes  ^^.  Such  de- 
clamations might  perhaps  still  have  been  despised,  had  they  not 
led  to  inferences  and  attempts  of  dangerous  tendency.  The 
people  were  advised,  were  even  commanded,  not  to  pay  their 


*"  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  UOS.  248.  345.  et  seq. 
Knyght.  2657  —  2669.  Knyghton,  who 
tbroug'ii  curiosity  attended  some  of  their  meet- 
ings, informs  us  that,  according  to  their  asser- 
tion, all  pood  men  came  over  to  their  sect : 
none  refused  but  the  wicked  and  reprobate. 
They  called  themselves  true  and  evangelical 
preachers  (veros  praedicatores  et  evangelicos)  ; 
riieir  opponents  ialse  teachers  and  enemies  of 
"  Goddis  lawe."  He  was  surprised  to  ob- 
serve how  soon  their  disciples  adojited  the 
cant  of  their  masters,  and  both  men  and  wo- 
iniii  became  teachers  of  evangelical  doctrine 
(unttinmoduiu  statitn  lotjuciae  mirabiliter  ha- 


buerunt.  Doctores  evangelicaj  doctrinac  tam 
viri  quatn  mulieres  subito  effect!  sunt).  See 
Knyghton,  2664,  2605.  Though  all  the 
preachers  seem  to  have  studied  in  the  school 
of  Wycliffe,  yet  each  distinguished  himself  by 
some  particular  doctrine.  Most  ol  their  tenets 
were  directed  against  the  doctrines  and  the 
possessions  of  the  established  church  :  others 
were  subversive  of  the  well  being  of  society  : 
some  must  appear  absurd  to  every  rational 
reader :  and  a  few  were  too  indelicate  to  bo 
mentioned.  See  Wilk.  p.  248.  345.  Ivjiyght. 
2669.  Wals.  5W. 
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tithes  :  and  plans  were  artfully  framed,  and  obstinately  pursued,     chap. 

•                             .       .                                     XXI 
to  obtain   the  general  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical    property.  '__ 

Immediately  on  his  accession  Henry  proclaimed  himself  the  pro-  """""""" 
tector  of  the  church  against  the  assaults  of  the  lollards.  In  the 
first  convocation  held  during  his  reign  his  intentions  were  made 
known  to  the  clergy  by  a  royal  message  :  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  the  king's  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  Erpingham  the  lord  chamberlain,  exhorted  the  prelates  and 
proctors  to  take  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  errors  dis- 
seminated by  the  itinerant  preachers ;  and  promised  them  the 
royal  favour  and  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  so  necessary  an 
object  ^^.  In  the  parliament,  which  began  to  sit  at  the  same 
time,  the  king's  intention  to  support  the  established  religion  was 
•announced  from  the  throne  :  and  the  commons  in  their  address 
thanked  him  for  his  solicitude  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  and  his 
•determination  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  church  ^. 

Encouraged  by  the  royal  invitation,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hereti«)''com- 
commons,  the  clergy  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  in  parlia-  •'"■"eo**"- 
ment ;  and  an  act  was  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  church, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  new  sect.  The  preamble  sets  forth, 
that  divers  unauthorized  preachers  go  about  teaching  new  doc- 
trines and  heretical  opinions,  making  conventicles  and  confede- 
racies, holding  schools,  writing  books,  misinforming  the  people, 
and  daily  committing  enormities  too  horrible  to  be  heard  :  and 
that  the  bishops  are  unable  to  repress  these  offences,  because 
the  offenders  despise  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  when  they  are 
cited  before  their  ordinaries,  depart  into  another  diocese  :  the 
statute  therefore  provides  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  that  the 
bishop  shall  have  power  to  arrest  and  confine  persons  defamed 
x>v  vehemently  suspected  of  such  ofl'onces,  till  they  make  their 

M  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  239.  254.  '  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  454, 465. 
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CHAP,      canonical  purgation  ;  and,  if  they  be  convicted,  to  punisli  them 
'       with  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  to  the  king.     It  then  enacts  that 


if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  refuse  to  abjure  such  preachings, 
doctrines,  opinions,  schools,  and  informations,  or  after  abju- 
ration shall  be  proved  to  have  relapsed,  then  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  or  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  nearest  borough  shall, 
on  requisition,  be  present  at  the  pronunciation  of  the  sentence, 
shall  receive  the  person  so  condemned  into  custody,  and  shall 
cause  him  to  be  burnt  on  a  high  place  before  the  people,  that 
such  punishment  maj'  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  others  ^. 
Execution  of  During  this  very  parliament  (whether  before  or  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  is  uncertain)  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
lords  and  commons  by  WiUiam  Sawtre,  begging  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  dispute  before  them  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Such  a  request  excited  considerable  surprise :  but  the  enthusiast 
aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  to" 
1399.       fall  a  victim  to  his  own  folly.     He  had  been  rector  of  Lynn  in 

May  25.  ''  ^  '' 

Norfolk:  but  about  two  years  before  had  been    convicted   of 

heresy,  and  deprived  of  his  living.     On  his  recantation  he  liad 

1401.       been  lately  admitted  a  chaplain  in  St.  Osith's  in  London.     The 

Feb.  12.  character  of  Sawtre,  and  the  nature  of  his  request,  induced  the 
convocation  to  summon  him  before  them  :  and  six  days  were 
allowed  him  to  prepare  his  answer.  The  articles  objected  to 
him  were  those,  of  which  he  had  been  accused  before  the  bishop 

Feb.  18.  of  Norwich.  With  unparalleled  effrontery  he  denied  his  former 
conviction  and  recantation  ;  explained  the  other  articles  in  an 
orthodox  sense ;  but  refused  to  give  any  satisfaction  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eiicharist.  The  trial  was  adjourned  from  day  to  day : 
and  the  archbishop,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  and  insolence 
of  his  answers,  made  a  last  effort  to  save  him,  by  asking  if  he 
were  content  to  stand  on  that  question  b}^  the;  determination  of 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  466.    Wilk.  Cone.  iii.  252. 
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the  church.     He  answered,  that  he  was,  provided  the  detcrmina-     chap. 

XXI 
tion  Avere  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  :  an  evasion  which  of  ____J__ 

course  was  rejected.     The  record  of  his  former  conviction  and 

recantation  were  now  produced  from  the  registry  of  the  bishop 

of  Norwich;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  from  his  arraignment  he     Feb. 23. 

was  pronounced  by  the  primate  a  relapsed  heretic,  was  degraded 

from  his  orders,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  constable 

and  mareschal  of  England  ^°°.     About  a  week  afterwards,  Henry      ^^^^-  ^• 

consulted  the  temporal  lords  sitting  in  parliament  ^"^ ;  and  by  their 

advice  issued  a  precept  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  execute  the 

sentence  of  the  law   upon  Sawtre.     The  unhappy  man,  instead 

of  being  shut  up  in  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  was  burnt  to  death 

as  a  malefactor  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude :  and 

the  commons  by  their  speaker  returned  thanks  to  the  king  that, 

whereas  "  by  bad  doctrine  the  faith  of  holy  church  was  on  the     Mar.  10. 

"  point  of  being  overturned,  to  the  destruction  of  the  king  and 

*'  kingdom,  he  had  made  and  ordained  a  just  remedy  to  the  de- 

"  struction  of  such  doctrine  and  the  pursuers  thereof^ 


M02 " 


'™  Con.  iii.  255 — 260.  not  mentioned  in  the  statute,  and  assume  that 
""  During  this  parliament,  an'd  probably  at  they  were  too  well  disposed  in  favour  of  the 
this  very  time,  the  commons  petitioned  the  lollards  to  give  their  assent.  Now  as  the 
king  that  "  when  any  man  or  woman  was  petition  of  the  clergy  was  framed  in  Latin, 
"  taken  and  imprisoned  for  lollardism,  he  the  usual  language  of  the  convocation,  the 
"  might  be  instantly  put  on  his  answer,  and  statute  formed  upon  it,  is  also  in  Latin  ;  and 
"  have  such  judgment  as  he  deserved,  for  an  though  it  does  not  mention  the  assent  of  the 
"  example  to  others  of  such  wicked  sect,  that  commons  in  express  words,  mentions  the  as- 
"  they  might  soon  cease  their  wicked  preach-  sent  magnatum  et  aliorum  procerum  regni,  a 
"  ings,  and  keep  themselves  to  the  christian  phrase  which  in  ancient  times  included  all  the 
"  faith."  It  received  the  royal  assent.  Rot.  members  present  in  the  parliament,  and  may 
Pari.  iii.  473,  474.  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  meant  the  same 
'"  Itot.  Pari.  iii.  459.  466.  There  have  at  this  time.  But  however  that  be,  it  is  cer- 
been  writers  who  have  not  hesitated  to  pro-  tain  that  the  commons  gave  their  consent, 
nounce  the  statute  against  the  lollards  a  for-  Instead  of  being  favourably  disposed  to  the 
gery,  entered  on  the  rolls  by  the  fraud  of  the  lollards,  they  thanked  the  king,  as  the  read- 
clergy  after  the  dismissal  of  parliament  (Coke  er  has  seen  above,  for  his  resolution  to  sup- 
4  Inst.  p.  51.  See  also  3  Inst.  p.  40).  But  port  the  church,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
on  what  do  they  ground  this  charge?  They  sion  ;  they  afterwards  petitioned  for  severe 
observe  that  the  assent  of  the  commons  is  measures  against  the  preachers ;    and  at  the 
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CHAP. 
XXI. 


Additional 
statute. 
Dec.  22. 


This  severit}'  did  not,  however,  subdue  the  boldness  of  the 
.  preachers.  They  declaimed  with  redoubled  animosity  against 
the  temporalties  of  the  clergy,  till  the  lay  proprietors  became 
alarmed  for  the  security  of  their  own  possessions.  In  1407  the 
subject  attracted  the  notice  of  the  house  of  lords :  a  petition  was 
sent  by  them  to  the  commons  for  their  concurrence  ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  presented  by  the  speaker  to  the  king.  It  stated  that 
the  preachers  excited  the  people  to  take  away  the  possessions  of 
the  church,  of  which  the  clergy  were  as  assuredly  endowed  as 
the  temporal  lords  were  of  their  inheritances ;  and  that  unless 
these  evil  purposes  were  speedily  resisted,  it  was  probable  that 
in  process  of  time  they  would  also  move  the  people  to  take  away 
the  possessions  and  inheritances  of  the  temporal  lords,  and  make 
them  common,  to  the  open  commotion  of  the  people,  and  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  realm.  In  consequence  it  was  enacted 
that  such  persons,  together  with  those  who  maintained  that  king 
Richard  was  still  alive,  and  others  who  published  false  prophe- 
cies to  delude  the  people,  should  be  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  next  parliament  to  receive  such  judgment  as  the  king  and 
peers  in  their  judicial  authority  should  pronounce*"^. 

Hitherto  the  commons  had  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  the 
upper  house  in  hostility  to  the  lollaids.  Four  years  later  Henry 
made  the  extraordinary  request  that  the  laity  would  empower 
him  to  raise  a  fifteenth,  the  clergy  a  tenth,  in  the  years,  in 


end  expressed  their  obligations  to  Henry  for 
having  passed  this  very  statute  :  pur  ceo  que 
nostre  Sr  lo  Roy  ent  ad  fait  et  ordeignez  bon 
iBt  joust  remede  en  destruction  de  tiele  doc- 
trine, el  de  la  secte  d'icello.  Rot.  Pari.  iii. 
466.  Moreover  in  the  preamble  to  the  sta- 
tute itself  it  is  said,  that  the  commons  joined 
in  it.  Praelati  et  clerus,  ac  eliam  comnmni- 
tates  hujus  rcgni.  Cone.  iii.  328.  By  com- 
inunitates  I  understand  bath  estates,  the  lords 


and  comtnons. 

'"  Ibid.  p.  583.  This  Was  only  a  tempo- 
rary ordinance  to  last  till  the  next  parliament 
(Ibid.).  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  excluded  from  the  statute  roll 
by  the  artifice  of  the  clergy.  Indeed  Otter- 
burne  tells  us  that  none  of  the  statutes  made- 
at  that  time  were  carried  into  execution.— 
Ottcrb.  261. 
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which  he  might  not  summon  a  parliament.  Neither  body  would 
entertain  the  proposal :  but  tiic  commons  to  shift  the  burthen 
from  themselves,  advised  him  to  lay  it  on  the  church.  From  its 
superfluous  revenues,  so  they  pretended,  he  might  maintain  fifteen 
earls,  fifteen  hundred  knights,  and  six  thousand  two  hundred 
esquires  ;  and  also  support  one  hundred  hospitals  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  But  when  the  king  called  for  the  grounds  of  this 
calculation,  they  had  none  to  offer :  and  Henry  severely  repri- 
manded them  for  their  presiunption,  and  desired  never  more  to 
hear  of  the  subject^"*.  This  check  appears  to  have  silenced  the 
advocates  of  the  new  doctrine  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign. 


CHAP. 
XXI. 


""  Wals.  379  Otterb.  267.  How  far  this 
account  may  br  true,  is  uncertain.  No  ves- 
tige of  the  transaction  is  to  be  found  on  the 
rolls,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  acts  of  the 
convocation,  which  was  then  sitting.  Yet 
something  extraordinary  had  passed.  For  on 
the  8th  of  February  the  commons  prayed  the 


king  to  give  them  back  their  petition  respect- 
ing the  statute  against  the  lollards,  and  not 
to  suffer  any  part  of  it  to  be  enacted.  He 
assented  as  a  special  favour,  provided  it  wera 
not  drawn  into  a  precedent.  Rot.  Pari.  623, 
What  was  the  object  of  the  petition,  doe.<)  not 
appear. 
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Martin  V. 


SUCCESSION  OF  HENRY  V.  —  INSURRECTION  OF  THE  LOLLARDS  — 
INVASION  OP  FRANCE  —  BATTLE  OF  AZINCOURT —  SECOND  IN- 
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THE  CHURCH. 


Mar.  21. 


XXII        ■*■  ^-^  ^*^^®  king  had  outlived  his  popularity :  and  the  intelligence 

■  of  his  death  excited  httle  regret  in  any  part  of  his  dominions. 

Succession  of  His  cldcst  son,  Hcury  of  Monmouth,  imniediately  ascended  the 

Hcnrv  V. 

1413!  throne.  lie  had  so  long  been  considered  as  heir  apparent,  that 
the  claim  of  the  earl  of  March  was  never  mentioned  :  and  though 
his  errors  had  created  a  prejudice  against  him,  his  subjects  were 
willing  to  attribute  them  rather  to  the  giddiness  of  youth  than  to 
depravity  of  heart.  Neither  did  he  disappoint  their  expectations. 
As  soon  as  his  father  expired,  he  withdrew  to  his   closet,  spent 
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■the  rest  of  the  day  in  privacy  and  prayer,  and  in  the  evening     chap, 


XXII. 


liastened  to  his  confessor,  a  recluse  in  the  church  of  AVcstminster ;  

by  whom  he  was  confirmed  in  his  resokition  to  atonefor  the  scandal 
of  his  past,  by  the  propriety  of  his  subsequent,  conduct.  The  chs- 
soKite  companions  of  his  pleasures  were  instantly  dismissed  : 
men  of  knowledge  and  experience  were  invited  round  the  throne: 
and  those,  who  by  checking  his  excesses  had  earned  the  enmity 
of  the  prince,  found  themselves,  to  their  surprise,  honoured  with 
the  aj)probatlon  and  friendship  of  the  kitig\  As  an  act  of  jus- 
tice he  set  at  liberty  the  earl  of  March,  who  from  his  childhood 
had  been  kept  in  confinement  by  tlie  late  monarch,  for  no  other 
crime  than  his  right  to  the  throne  :  after  some  time  he  restoi'cd 
the  son  of  Hotspur,  an  exjie  in  Scotland,  to  the  honours  and 
hereditary  estates  of  the  Percies ;  and  when  the  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  Richard  were  removed  by  his  orders  from  Langley 
to  Westminster  abbey,  he  testified  his  respect  for  that  prince  by 
attending  as  chief  mourner  in  the  funeral  procession  ^ 

Henry  had  partaken  of  the  general  alarm  excited  among  the  insurrection 
higher  classes  by  the  levelling  principles  of  the  loUaids:  and,  lards. 
when  he  was  only  prince  of  Wales,  had  joined  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  presenting  a  petition  to  his  father  for  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  their  preachers^.  Now,  however,  the  chiefs  of 
the  sect,  whether  they  were  urged  forward  by  enthusiasm,  or  in- 
toxicated with  success,  instead  of  labouring  to  remove  these  un- 
favourable impressions,  sought  to  intimidate  their  adversaries : 
and  during  the  king's  first  parliament  affixed  papers  to  the  doors 
of  the  different  churches  in  the  metropolis,  stating  that,  if  the 
authority  of  the  crown  should  be  employed  in  opposition  to  their 

'  Tit.  Liv.  5.     Wals.  382.     Otterb.  273.      6.  37. 
Elm.  16.  '  See  chap.  xxi.  p.  330. 

'  Wals.  385.     Otterb.  274.     Rot.  Pari.  iv. 
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CHAP,  doctrine,  they  were  able  to  assemble  one  hundred  thousand  men 
XXII. 

'  ready  to  draw  the  sword  in  its  defence  ^     This  daring  menace 


provoked  an  investigation :  and  it  was  discovered,  that  the  per- 
son, by  Avhose  councils  the  party  had  been  led,  and  on  whom  it 
chiefly  relied,  was  sir  John  Oldcastle,  called,  from  the  inheritance 
of  his  wife,  the  lord  of  Cobham.  His  castle  of  Cowling  had 
long  been  the  head  quarters  of  the  teachers  of  loliardism : 
thence  they  issued  forth  on  their  missions  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and,  protected  by  his  servants,  set  at  defiance  the  prohibitions  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  citations  of  the  spiritual  courts'.  The  con- 
vocation, to  spare  the  honour  of  a  man,  who  had  been  one  of 
Henry's  most  intimate  companions  ^,  instead  of  summoning  him 
before  the  usual  tribunal,  denounced  him  to  the  king,  who  with 
the  zeal  of  an  apostle  undertook  the  task  of  working  his  conver- 
sion. But  the  obstinacy  of  the  disciple  speedily  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  master :  after  a  few  days  the  king  began  to 
enforce  his  arguments  with  threats ;  and  OldcastJe  thought  it 
time  to  withdraw  from  Windsor  to  his  own  residence  at  Cowling'^. 
Aug.  21.  His  flight  was  followed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  ordering  the 
magistrates  to  arrest  not  only  the  itinerant  preachers,  but  their 
hearers  and  abettors ;  and  by  a  mandate  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  requiring  him  to  proceed  against  the  fugitive  accord- 
ing to  law  ^.     The  spiritual  powers  of  that  prelate  were  soon  ex- 

*  Wals.  382.  seized  in  the  shop  of  a  lim)ie>;  with  whom  it 

•  Wilkins,  Cone.  iii.  330.  338.  352,  353.        had  been  left  to  be  illuminated.     It-was  read 
'  Tit.  Liv.  p.  6.  Elm.  p.  31,  who  add  that      before  the  king  in  the  presence  of  the  owner. 

on  account  of  his  opinions  he  had  been  dis-  Henry  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  doc- 
missed  by  the  king  before  the  coronation,  trioes  so  pernicious,  and  asked  the  knight 
From  Fuller  (p.  168)  we  derive  the  curious  what  he  thought  of  them.  Of  course  he  did 
information  that  sir  John  Oldcastle  was,  not  dispute  the  judgment  of  his  sovereign, 
among  our  more  ancient  dramatists,  the  de-  but  alleged  in  his  own  excuse  that  he  had 
bauched  but  facetious  knight,  who  now  treads  never  read  more  than  two  pages  of  the  work, 
the  stage  under  the  name  of  sir  John  Fal-  Cone.  iii.  352. 
staflf.  •  Rym.  ix.  48.  Cone.  367. 
'  A  book  belonging  to  OldcaBtle  had  been 
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hausted.     Oldcastle  disobeyed  his  summons,  and  laughed  at  his     9!!^- 
excommunication  ;  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  mditary  . 


force  sent  by  the  king,  and  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  the  Apprehension 

•'  °  *  of  Oldcastle. 

Tower.  On  his  arraignment  before  the  primate,  his  conduct  was 
as  arrogant  and  insulting,  as  that  of  his  judge  was  mild  and  dig-  Sep.  23. 
nified.  Not  content  with  signifying  his  dissent  from  the  esta- 
blished creed,  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  all  those 
by  whom  it  was  upheld.  He  maintained  that  the  church  had 
ceased  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  from  the  moment  that 
it  became  infected  with  the  poison  of  worldly  riches  :  that  the 
clergy  were  the  antichrist:  that  the  pope  was  the  head,  the 
bishops  and  prelates  the  limbs,  and  the  religious  orders  the  tail  of 
the  beast :  and  that  the  only  true  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  he, 
who  most  faithfully  practised  the  virtues  of  St.  Petei*.  Then 
turning  to  the  spectators,  and  extending  his  arms,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Beware  of  the  men  who  sit  here  as  my  judges.  They  will 
*'  seduce  both  you  and  themselves,  and  will  lead  you  to  hell." 
He  was  brought  to  the  bar  on  two  ditlerent  days,  and  persisting 
in  his  opinions,  was  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic^.  I'he  pri- 
mate, however,  when  he  delivered  him  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
procured  from  the  king  a  respite  of  fifty  days :  during  which 
Oldcastle  found  the  means  to  escape  I'rom  the  Tower,  and  to 
assemble  the  most  ardent  of  his  partisans.  Emissaries  were  im- 
mediately dispatched  into  the  neighbouring  counties  :  an  army 
was  secretly  organized  :  and  thousands  of  fanatics  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  to  the  metropolis,  though  they  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  object  of  their  leaders.     The  first  Dispersion  of 

,  .  the  losur- 

plan  of  the  conspirators,  to  surprise  the  king  at  Eltham,  was  gents. 
defeated  by  his  unexpected  departure  for  Westminster :   and  a      J«a.  7. 

»  Bym.  ix.  61-66,     Cone.  353—357. 
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CHAP,      second  resolution  was  formed  to  collect  all  their  adherents  in  the 
_  '  '  fields  at  St.  Giles's,  on  the  day  after  the  epiphany.     The  king, 


■vvho  was  perfectly  apprized  of  their  intentions,  having  secured 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  separate  the  lollards  within  the  walls  from 
those  without,  proceeded  a  little  after  midnight  with  a  strong 
body  of  i'orces  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  roads  were 
covered  Avith  insurgents  hastening  from  all  quarters  towards 
St.  Giles's:  but  the  first  companies  that  arrived  were  sur- 
rounded and  secured :  the  fugitives  who  escaped,  spread  the 
alarm,  and  the  parties  on  their  march  precipitately  dispersed^*'. 
Their  number      l^j^e  number  of  the  insurgents  on  this  occasion  is  calculated 

and  designs. 

at  twenty  thousand  :  and  the  object  of  their  leaders  was,  if  we 
may  credit  royal  proclamations  and  parliamentary  records,  of 
the  most  dangerous  tendency.  The  commons  in  their  address 
state,  that  the  lollards  had  sought  "  to  destroy  the  christian 
"  faith,  the  king,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estates,  and  all  man- 
"  ner  of  policy  and  law :"  Henry  in  his  proclamation  declares 
that  they  meant  "  to  destroy  him,  his  brothers,  and  several  of 
"  the  sjiiiitual  and  temporal  lords,  to  confiscate  the  possessions 
"  of  the  cluu'ch,  to  secularize  the  religious  orders,  to  divide  the 
"  realm  into  confederate  districts,  and  to  appoint  sir  John  Old- 
"  castle  president  of  the  commonwealth"."  That  leader  es- 
caped ;  and  though  the  king  offered  the  most  tempting  rewards 
for  his  apprehension,  eluded  for  several  years  the  pursuit  and 
search  of  liis  enemies.  Of  his  accomphces  many  were  secured, 
condemned,  and  executed.  The  failure  of  the  insurrection  had 
the  usual  effect  of  adding  to  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  al- 
ready in  existence.  It  was  enacted  that  all  judges  and magis- 
trates  should    be    authorized   to    arrest   persons    suspected    of 

'"  Tit.  Liv.  6.  Wals.  385,  386.  Elm.  31,  "  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  24. 108.  Ryra.  ix.89. 119. 

32.  129.  170.  193. 
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lollardism :  and  that  the  prisoners  on  their  conviction  should     chap. 

XXII 
forfeit  their  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  as  in  cases  of  felony  ^^.        " 


The  restoration  of  tranquillity  allowed  the  king  to  direct  his  Henry  claims 
attention  towards  the  French  throne,  which  was  still  occupied  Francer"  * 
by  an  imbecile  monarch,  and  was  daily  undermined  by  the  rage 
of  contending  factions.     Within  the  course  of  a  few  months  the 
reins  of  government  had  successively  passed  from  the  hands  of 
John  the  fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  the  dauphin,  a  young 
prince,  rash,  headstrong,  and  capricious  ^^ ;  to  the  populace  of  the 
capital,  whose  ephemeral  superiority  had  been  accompanied  with       his. 
the  imprisonment  or  massacre  of  the  lords  and  ladies  attached 
to  the  court  ^* ;  and  lastly  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  persisted 
in  waging  a  successful   but  impolitic  war  against  the  Burgun- 
dians,  the  ancient  foes  of  his  family.     To  the  aspiring  mind  of 
Henry  these  troubles  opened  a  most  alluring  prospect.     He  de- 
termined to  revive  the  claim,  and  tread  in  the  footsteps,  of  his 
greatgrandfather  Edward  lU. ;  and,  if  he  consented  to  a  suc- 
cession of  short  truces  at  the  prayer  of  Charles,  it  was  only  that 
he  might  have  leisure  to  mature  his  plans,  to  provide  money  for 
his  expenses,  and  to  open  the  war  with  an  army  adequate  to 
his  object.     A  little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  from  his 
accession,  when  he  unexpectedly  demanded  the  crown  of  France,       hu. 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  as  the  heir  of  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.     The  French  ministers  might  have  replied,  that  he 
was  not  the  legitimate  representative  of  that  princess  ^^ :  but 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  24.     In  this  parliament  '*  See  the  letter  of  the  king  of  France  in 

the  ting's  brothers,  John  and  Humphrey,  were  Rymer,  ix.  51.  and  the  account  of  Monstrelet, 

made  dukes  of  Bedford  and  drloucester.  Elm.  i.  165 — 170. 
33.  "  The  reader  will  recollect  that  our  kings 

"  He  is  said  to  have  sent  in  derision  to  claimed  the  French  crown  on  the  plea  that  it 

Henry  a  present  of  tennis  balls.     The  king  could  descend  by  females.     Now  in  that  hy- 

promised  to  return  the  compliment  with  Eng-  pothesis  it  belonged  not  to  Henry  but  to  the 

iish  balls,  which  should  batter  to  the  ground  earl  of  March, 
the  walls  of  Paris.    Otterb.  275. 
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they  deemed  the  claim  an  insult  to  the  national  independence; 
and  refused  to  admit  it  even  as  a  subject  of  discussion.  Henry 
therefore  consented  that  Charles  should  continue  to  possess  his 
throne,  but  required  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance  condi- 
tions, which  would  have  reduced  France  to  a  secondary 
station  among  the  powers  of  Europe  :  that  he  should  cede 
to  England  in  full  sovereignty  the  provinces  of  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou ;  the  territories  which  formerly  composed  the 
dutchy  of  Aquitaine ;  and  the  several  towns  and  counties  in- 
cluded in  the  great  peace  of  Bretigny  :  that  he  should  put 
Henry  in  possession  of  one  half  of  Provence,  the  inheritance  of 
Eleanor  and  Sanchia,  the  queens  of  Henry  IH.  and  of  his  brother 
Richard,  and  two  of  the  four  daughters  of  Berenger,  once  so- 
vereign of  that  country  :  that  he  should  faithfully  discharge  the 
arrears  of  the  ransom  of  king  John,  amounting  to  tAvelve  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns ;  and  that  he  should  give  his  daughter 
Catharine  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  England  with  a  portion  of 
two  millions  of  crowns  ^^.  To  these  demands  the  duke  of  Berrj', 
the  organ  of  the  French  government,  replied  ;  that  Charles  for 
the  sake  of  peace  was  wilUng  to  restore  all  the  territories  an- 
ciently comprehended  within  the  dutch}'^  of  Aquitaine;  and  io 
give  with  his  daughter  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  greater 
portion  than  had  ever  been  given  on  a  similar  occasion  by  any 
of  his  predecessors.  By  a  prince  of  ordinary  ambition  such 
offers  would  have  been  cheerfully  accepted.  It  was  evident  that 
they  were  made  not  on  account  of  the  real  superiority  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  the  temporary  embarrassments  of  France;  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear,  that,  if  they  should  be  refused,  the 
different  factions  might  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  and 


Two  crowas  were  equal  to  a  noble  English, 
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by  their  union  defeat  all  his  projects.     Great,  however,  as  they     chap. 
were,  they   did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  Henry  ^^.     He  " 


recalled  his  ambassadors,  summoned  a  parliament,  avowed  his       Oct.  3. 
intention  of  vindicating  his  right  by  arms,  and  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  two  tenths,  and  two  fifteenths**^.     The  grant  of  so  large     Nov.  lo. 
a  sum  created  considerable  alarm  in  the  French  court:  and 
Henry  resolved  to  make  a  second  attempt  by  negotiation. .   A 
few  days  before  the  conclusion   of  the  armistice,   the  earl  of 
Dorset,  with  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich,  and  a  retinue 
of  six  hundred  horsemen,  entered  Paris,  where  by  their  parade       his. 
and  magnificence,  they  surprised  and  mortified  the  vanity  of  the 
French  *^     Their  first  object  was  easily  attained,  to  prolong  the 
truce  during  four  months.     They  next  proposed  a  treaty  of  peace     Mar.  13. 
and  alliance  On  a  new  basis.     The  claim  of  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  Anjou,  was  entirely  abandoned .'  they  consented  to  accept 
of  the  princess  with  half  the  sum  originally  required  :  but  every 
other  demand   made  by  the  late  embassy,  was   repeated  and 
enforced.     The  duke  of  Berry  gave  the  same  answer,  with  this     »iar.  14. 
unimportant  difference,  that  he  oftered  eight  instead  of  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns  as  the  marriage  portion  of  Catharine.    The  am- 
bassadors immediately  returned  ^°. 

It  is  probable  that  the  result  of  the  negotiation  was  not  dis-  Makes  prepa- 

^  '-'  _  rations  for 

pleasing  to  Henry.     His   counsellors  might  wish  to  avert  the  ^ar. 
impending  calamities  of  war :   but  the  young  hero  longed  to 
encircle  his  brow  with  the  laurels  of  a  conqueror.     A  council  of     ^P"""  ^^ 
fifteen  spiritual  and    twenty-eight  temporal  peers   was   imme- 
diately assembled  :  the  king  declared  his  resolution  "  to  recover 
"  his  inheritance"  by  arms  ^*:  and  his  speech  was  received  with 

"  The  whole  process  of  the  negotiation  is  "  Monstrel.  i.  216. 

to  be  found  ia  Rymer,  is.  208.  "  Rym.  ix.  205.  212—215. 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  35.  "  Ibid.  222. 
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Dismisses  tlie 
French  en- 
Toys. 


applause,  and  assurances  of  support.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  ono 
of  his  brothers,  accepted  the  office  of  regent  during  the  royal 
absence  :  his  duties  and  powers  were  specified  :  the  members  of 
the  council  appointed  :  and  the  terms  of  miUtary  service  ar- 
ranged ^^.  The  barons  and  knights,  anxious  to  obtain  renown, 
or  to  secure  the  royal  favour,  engaged  to  furnish  troops  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities :  and  while  they  levied  men,  Henry 
himself  pawned  his  jewels,  solicited  loans,  and  by  great  exertions 
amassed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  nobles '^^. 

The  French  ministers  had  made  no  preparations  to  meet  the 
tempest,  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Occupied  in  main- 
taining the  ascendancy  over  their  domestic  rivals,  they  had  flattered 
themselves  that  the  king  of  England  would  accept  of  the  terms, 
which  had  been  offered  him  :  and  with  this  fallacious  expectation 
they  even  now  sent  the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  and  the  earl  of 
Vendome,  to  repeat  the  proposals  which  had  lately  been  made  by 
the  duke  of  Berry.     The  ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the 


*•  The  following  were  the  terras,  and  the 
manner  of  raising  the  army. 

1 .  Contracts  were  made  by  the  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal  with  different  lords  and  gentle- 
men, who  bound  themselves  to  serve  with  a 
certain  number  of  men  for  a  year,  from  the 
day  on  which  they  were  first  mustered. 

s.      d. 

2.  The  pay  of  a  duVe  was 

to  be 13     4  per  day. 

An  earl 6     8 

A  baron  or  banneret.  .40 

A  knight 2     0 

An  esciuire. 1     0 

An  archer 0     6 

3.  The  pay,  or  security  for  its  amount,  was 
to  be  delivered  by  tiie  treasurer  a  quarter  of 
a  year  in  advance:  and  if  the  money  were 
not  actually  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  quarter,  the  engagement  was  to  be  at 
an  end.  As  an  additional  remuneration,  each 
contractor  received  "  the  usual  regard,"  or 


douceur  of  100  marks  for  every  30  men  at  arma^ 

4.  A  duke  was  to  have. . .    50  horses. 
An  earl 24 

A  baron  or  banneret . .   16 

A  knight 6 

An  esquire 4 

An  archer 1 

The  horses  were  to  be  furnished  by  the- 
contractor,  the  equipment  by  the  king. 

5.  All  prisoners  were  to  beloug  to  the  cap- 
tors :  but  if  they  were  kings,  the  sons  of 
kings,  or  officers  high  in  command  bearing 
commissions  from  kings,  they  were  to  belong 
to  the  crown  on  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
recompense  to  the  captors. 

(5.  The  booty  taken  was  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  Two  remained  to  the  men  :  the 
third  was  again  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  the  leader  took  two,  and  left  the  third 
to  the  king.  See  the  several  contracts  in 
Kymer,  ix.  223.  227—239. 

"  Ibid.  241.271.284— 287. 
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king  at  Winchester:  the  next  day  Henry  Chichely,  who  had     chap. 
lately  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  informed  ' 


them  that  his  sovereign  would  accept  nothing  short  of  the  resto- 
ration of  all  the  territories  which  had  ever  been  possessed  by  his 
predecessors :  and  Henry,  following  the  primate,  added,  that  the 
crown  of  France  was  his  right,  and  that  he  would  wrest  it  from 
its  unjust  possessor  in  defiance  of  all  his  enemies.  These  words 
aroused  the  spirit  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  having  pre- 
viously obtained  permission,  rephed  :  that  if  the  king  attributed 
to  fear  the  offers  Avhich  had  been  made,  he  deceived  himself. 
The  throne  of  France  was  the  most  excellent  in  Europe.  It 
would  require  more  than  the  power  of  England  to  shake  it. 
Let  Henry,  if  he  chose,  make  the  attempt :  he  would  either  be- 
driven  back  to  the  sea,  or  would  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  presump- 
tion with  his  liberty,  perhaps  with  his  life.  As  for  himself,  the 
archbishop  added,  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  England. 
He  requested  his  passports :  but  trusted  that  the  king  would 
give  the  answer  in  writing,  and  spare  him  the  pain  of  delivering 
so  insulting  a  message  by  word  of  mouth.  Henry  did  not  resent 
the  freedom  of  the  prelate,  but  dismissed  him  and  his  colleague 
with  valuable  presents^*. 

Every  preparation    was  now   complete :    the  army  had  as-  Conspiracy 

against  bim. 

sembled  at  Southampton;  and  the  king  superintended  the 
embarkation.  At  that  very  moment,  while  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  visions  of  conquest  and  glory,  he  was  suddenly  alarmed 
with  the  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  had  been  "'^'y  *^' 
formed  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family  and  househoid.  The 
ringleader  was  his  cousin  Richard,  a  brother  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  lately   created  earl  of  Cambridge.      The  principal 

"  See  Monstrelet  (i.  221),  who  praises  the      (p.  389),  who  reprove  the  insolence,  «f  the, 
»f  irit,  and  Elmham  (p.  30)  and  Walsingham     French  prelate. 
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CHAP,     accomplices  were  sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Heton,  a  Northumbrian 
"    '      knio-ht ;  and  the  lord  Scroop  of  Masham,  who  had  been  ho- 


noured with   the  highest  employments  in  the  state,  and  was, 
both  in  bed  and  at  board,  at  the  council  table  and  in  the  chace, 
the  king's  individual  companion.     What  motives  could  induce 
them  to  form  the  design,  or  whence  they  derived  tlieir  hopes  of 
success,  it  is  impossible  to  discover :  the  historian  must  content 
himself  with  describing  the  facts  as  they  appear  upon  record. 
Aug.  2.      By  an  inquest  of  twelve  jurors  of  the  county  it  was  found,  but 
on  what  testimony  is  not  mentioned,  that  the  earl  of  Cambridge 
had  conspired  with  sir  Thomas  Grey  to  collect  a  body  of  armed 
men,  to  conduct  the  earl  of  March  to  the  frontiers  of  Wales,  and 
to  proclaim  him  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  in  case  Richard  II. 
were  really  dead  "^ :  and  had  also  by  their  emissaries  solicited 
Thomas  of  Trumpyngton  who  still  personated  Richard,  Henry 
Percy  who  had  not  yet  returned  from   Scotland,  and   several 
Scottish  lords,  to  invade  the  king's  dominions  at  an  appointed 
time :  and  that  the  lord   Scroop   had  received  from  them  the 
knowledge  of  their  treasonable  intentions,  had  concealed  that 
knowledge  from   the  king  and  council,  and  given  to  the  con- 
spirators his  aid   and  abettancc.     On   this  indictment  the  pri- 
soners were  arraigned,  and  severally  pleaded  guilty  :  but  the 
lord  Scroop  added,   that  his  intention  was  innocent,  as  his  only 
object  in  learning,  was  to  defeat,  the  plans  of  the  conspirators. 
The  usual  judgment  of  treason  was  passed  against  Grey:  but 
the  king  commuted  the  most  disgraceful   parts  of  the  sentence. 
Instead  of  being  drawn,  he  was  permitted  to  walk  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  suftercd  decapitation  instead  of  being  hanged. 


"  It  should  be  observed  that  the  carl  of     ther  without  issue,  would  have  had  the  real 
imbridgo  had  married  Anne,  sister  to  the 
e.irl  of  March,  who,  on  the  death  of  her  bro- 


Cambridge  had  married  Anne,  sister  to  the      right  to  the  crown 
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Cambridge  and  Scroop  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by     chap. 
their  peers.     The  duke  of  Clarence  presided  in  the  ))lace  of  the  ' 


king:  all  the  lords  in  the  army  were  sunmioned  :  and  the  duke  of  au-^.  5. 
York,  that  lie  might  not  sit  in  judgment  on  his  brother,  appointed 
the  earl  of  Dorset  his  proxy.  By  this  court  both  were  con- 
denmed^^:  and,  after  a  fruitless  appeal  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge 
to  the  mercy  of  his  royal  relative,  were  executed.  Though  the 
earl  of  March  sate  among  the  judges  at  the  trial,  he  soon  after- 
wards received  from  Henry  a  general  pardon  for  all  treasons  and 
offences:  whence  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  writers  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  and  had  secured  the  royal  I'avour  by 
betraying  his  accomphces.  But  the  inference  is  not  wan  anted 
by  the  practice  of  the  age.  Such  pardons  were  livqucntly 
solicited  by  the  most  innocent,  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
to  defeat  the   malice,   and   prevent  the  accusations,   of  their 


enemies  ^. 


Henry's  impatience  had  hastened  the  trial  and  execution  of  We  lan.is  in 

.  .  Noiinaiidy. 

the  conspirators.     As  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit,  he  left     Aug.  13. 
Southampton  ;  and  after  a  rapid  voyage  entered   the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  hundred  sail,  carrying  six  thou-     .-Vug.  14. 
sand  men  at  arms  and  twenty-four  thousand  archers.     Three  days 
were  consumed  in  landing  the  men,  stores,  and  provisions  :  and  . 

immediately  Harfleur,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aug.  17. 
river,  was  invested  by  land  and  blockaded  by  Mater.  The  knights 
in  garrison,  confident  in  their  valour  and  numbers,  repeatedly 
assailed  the  intrenchments  of  the  besiegers :  but  successive  de- 
feats taught  them  to  confine  themselves  within  the  walls :  their 
defences  were  in  a  short  time  shattered  or  demolished   by  the 

•'  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  64 — 67.  assented  to  the  plan  :  but  the  charge  was  cer- 

"  Rym.  is.  303.     It  is  indeed  true  that  tainly  disbelieved.    He  sate  as  a  judge.     Rot, 

the  earl  of  Carribtidge  in   his  written  con fes-  Pari.  iv.  G6. 

sion  charges  the  earl  of  March  with  having 
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CHAP,     artillery :  and  in  the  fifth  week  they  submitted  to  an  uncon- 
XXII.  .  . 

. 1_  ditional  surrender.     The  men  at  arms  were  dismissed  in  their 

'  % 

Redar.es  Har-  doublets,  after  taking  an  oath  to  yield  themselves  prisoners 
^^"sep. 26.  within  a  fixed  time  to  the  governor  of  Calais:  the  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  banished  from  their  homes  for 
ever,  carrying  with  them  a  portion  of  their  clothes,  and  five 
pennies  each  to  procure  subsistence :  and  the  riches  of  tlie  town, 
with  the  arms  and  horses  of  the  garrison,  were  faithfully  distri- 
buted among  the  conquerors,  according  to  their  terms  of  service. 
Harfleur  in  the  estimation  of  Henry  had  already  become  a  second 
Calais :  but  its  reduction  had  been  purchased  with  the  sacrifice 
of  many  officers  and  men,  who  perished  not  only  from  the 
casualties  of  the  siege,  but  from  the  ravages  of  a  dysentery 
caused  by  the  dampness  of  the  place,  the  immaturity  of  the 
fruits,  and  the  exhalations  of  the  putrid  remains  of  animals 
slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  camp.  When  the  sick  and  wounded 
had  been  sent  to  England,  and  a  competent  garrison  had  been 
selected  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  the  army  was  reduced  to 
one  half  of  its  former  number :  a  force  evidently  too  inconsi- 
derable to  attempt  any  expedition  of  importance-'.  But  the 
king's  honour  was  now  at  stake :  and,  to  brave  the  enemy,  he 
took  the  bold  and  chivalrous  resolution  of  marching  to  Calais 
through  the  hostile  provinces  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Artois. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  uselessness  of  so  hazardous  an  expedition 
was  represented  by  the  majority  of  the  council :  the  objections 
of  prudence  were  opposed  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  impu- 
tation of  cowardice :  and  every  voice  was  silent,  as  soon  as  the 
king  had  declared,  that  he  would  never  shun  the  men,  who  had 
unjustly  seized  his  inheritance. 

"  Tit.Liv.  9—11.  Wals.  390,  391.  Elm.  40—49.  Monstrel.  i.223,  224.  226. 
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The  army  proceeded  in  three  grand  divisions,  attended  by  two     chap. 
detachments  which  alternately  served  as  wings  in  the  field,  and  ' 


as  van  and  rear-guards  on  the  march  ".     At  every  step  they  were  crosses  the 
closely  watched  by  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy,  who,  while  they  ""o^t.e. 
avoided  an  engagement,  cut  off  the  stragglers,  and  laid  waste  the 
country.    The  progress  of  the  English  was  slow.    Often  they  were 
compelled  to  pass  the  day  Avithout  food :  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  they  could  extort  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  fears 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  villages,  where  they  rested  during  the 
night.     As  they  crossed  the  river  Bresle,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  garrison  of  Eu  with  loud  shouts  and  amazing  impetuosity  ^ : 
but  they  received  the  assailants  with  coolness  ;  and  after  a  sharp 
contest  drove  them  back  to  the  walls.     At  length,  the  van-guard     oct.  12. 
reached  Blanchetaque  on  the  Somme.     Henry  had  expected  to 
force  the  passage  like  his  grandfather  Edward  III. :  but  the  ene- 
my had  profited  by  experience,  and  had  intersected  the  ford  with 
lines  of  palisades,  behind   which  were  posted  strong  bodies  of 
archers  and  men  at  arms.     The  king  now  biecame  sensible  of  his 
danger.     He  hastily  retraced  his  steps  to  Arrames  :  and  avoiding 
Abbeville,  where  D'Albret,  the  constable  of  France,  had  fixed 
his  head  quarters,  proceeded  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to 
Bailleul.     The  enemy  from  the  opposite  side  observed  all  his     Oct.  13. 
motions :    and  as  he  advanced,  he  found  every  bridge  broken 
down,  and  every  ford  protected  by  troops   and  fortifications. 
Each  day  added  to  his  disappointments  :  and  his  followers  began 
to  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  when  fortunately  a  ford  was 
discovered  near  Bethencourt,  which  had  been  neglected  by  the      Oct.  19. 
militia  of  St.   Quintin's.      The  English  hastened  to   establish 

*"  Livius  observes  on  this  arrangement,  that  "  Clamore  et   irapetu   maximo. . . .  cantu 

it  was  tlie  custom  of  the  English,  p.  12.  Elm-      terrifico,   impetuque    maximo,  ut  moris  est 
ham  also  says,  ut  moris  est,  p.  51.  Gallis.     Tit.  Liv.  p.  13. 

VOL.  III.  Y  Y 
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CHAP,  themselves  at  Monchy  la  Gauche,  on  the  right  bank :  and  the 
XXII.  .  . 

^  constable,  mortified  at  their  success,  retired  on  the  road  to  Calais 


as  far  as  Bapaume  and  St.  Pol,  ordering  at  the  same  time  the 
numerous  reinforcements,  which  he  expected,  to  quicken  their 
march  to  his  assistance  ^^ 
Messages  be-  It  had  loug  bccn  the  policy  of  the  French  commanders  to  de- 
armies,  cline  an  engagement  with  the  English,  unless  they  possessed  a 
decided  superiority  in  numbers  or  strength  of  position.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  expediency  of  offering  battle  was  debated  in 
Oct. 00.  a  military  council,  held  at  Rouen  in  presence  of  Charles:  and 
the  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  five- 
and-thirty  voices  to  five.  As  soon  as  the  constable  had  received 
his  orders,  he  communicated  their  purport  to  Henry  by  three 
heralds,  who  were  introduced  to  him  by  the  duke  of  York,  and 
delivered  their  message  on  their  knees.  The  king  answered  with 
apparent  indifference,  that  the  will  of  God  would  be  done. 
They  inquired  by  what  road  he  intended  to  march,  "  By  that 
"  which  leads  straight  to  Calais,"  was  his  reply :  "  and  if  my 
"  enemies  attempt  to  intercept  me,  it  will  be  at  their  peril.  I 
"  shall  not  seek  them  :  but  1  will  not  move  a  step  quicker  or 
"  slower  to  avoid  them.  I  could,  however,  have  wished  that 
"  they  had  adopted  other  counsels,  instead  of  determining  to 
"  shed  the  blood  of  christians."  It  is  probable  that  the  last 
words  alluded  to  a  private  challenge  which  the  king  had  sent  to 
the  dau plain,  and  which,  if  we  may  believe  his  solemn  declaration, 
had  been  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sparing  the  blood  of  men, 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  their  quarrel.  The  heralds,  who 
had  delivered  their  message  under  considerable  apprehensions, 
received  a  present  of  one  hundred  crowns,  and  returned  im- 
pressed with  a  deep  veneration  for  the  character  of  the  king^^ 

="  Monstrel.  i.  226.  "  Monstrel.  i.  226.  Liv.  14.  Elmh.  55. 
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Tlie  English  continued  their  march  leisurely  and  in  good  order     chap. 
towards  Blangi.    The  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  theTernois  inter- 


XXII. 


sected  the  road  :  but  a  detachment  arrived  in  time  to  secure  the  '^''''  English 
bridge,  which  the  French  were  preparing  to  demolish  :  and  the  relics. 
whole  army  crossed  without  any  molestation.  In  a  short  time 
the  duke  of  York  discovered  several  large  masses  of  the  enemy 
marching  in  the  direction  of  Azincourt :  and  Henry,  having  re- 
connoitred them  from  an  eminence,  gave  orders  to  form  in  line  of 
battle.  The  men  remained  in  their  ranks  till  it  was  dark :  but 
as  no  enemy  approached,  they  broke  up  in  the  evening,  and  ad- 
vanced in  silence  by  a  white  road  which  lay  before  them.  For- 
tunately it  led  to  Maisoncelles,  a  large  village,  where  they  found 
better  food,  and  more  comfortable  accommodations  than  they 
had  kuoAVii  for  some  weeks  ^^. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  constable  had  checked  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  followers,  who  now  amounted,  at  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, to  one  hundred  thousand  cavalry.  But  he  knew,  that 
in  the  fatal  battles  of  Creci  and  Poitiers,  the  French  had  been 
the  assailants,  and  he  deteimined  on  the  present  occasion  to  leave 
that  dangeious  honour  to  the.  English.  To  him  delay  could 
bring  only  new  accessions  of  force :  to  them  it  Avas  pregnant 
with  famine  and  inevitable  destruction.  On  this  account  he  had 
selected  a  strong  position  in  the  fields  in  front  of  the  village  of 


'»  Elmh.  56.  Monstrel.  i.  227.     From  the 
notices  in  this  writer  may  be  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing journal  of  the  king's  march. 
Oct.  e.  He  left  Harfleur  (Otterburne  says  it 
was  the  9th). 

12.  Was   disappointed  at  Blanchetaque, 

and  slept  at  Arrames. 

13.  Slept  at  Bailleul. 

14.  Repulsed  at  Pont  St.  Remy,  and  slept 

at  Hangest. 

15.  Repulsed   at  Ponteau  de  Mer,  and 

slept  at  Bones. 


16.  Slept  at  Herbonnieres. 

17.  Slept  at  Wauvillers. 

18.  Slept  at  Bainvillers. 

19.  Crossed  the  Somme  at  Voyenne  and 

Bethencourt.     Slept  at  Monchy  la 
Gauche. 

Marched    by   Encre,    and    slept   at 
Forceville. 

Marched  by  Lucheu,  and   slept   at 
Bouvieres. 

24.  Passed    through  Blangi  to  Maison- 
celles. 


22 


23. 


Y  y    2 
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for  battle. 


Oct.  25. 


Azincouit,  through  which  it  Avas  necessary  for  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  cut  his  way,  unless  he  would  consent  to  yield  himself 
prisoner.  His  mareschals  had  allotted  their  stations  to  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  army  :  and  each  lord  had  planted  his  ban- 
ner on  the  spot  which  he  intended  to  occupy  during  the  battle. 
The  night  was  cold,  dark,  and  rainy  :  but  numerous  fires  illu- 
mined the  horizon  ;  and  bursts  of  laughter  and  merriment  were 
repeatedly  heard  from  the  French  lines.  The  men  collected  round 
their  banners,  spent  their  time  in  revelling  and  debate,  discussed 
the  probable  events  of  the  next  day ;  and  fixed  the  ransoms  of  the 
English  king  and  his  barons.  No  one  suspected  the  possibility 
of  a  defeat :  and  yet  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  they  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  field  of  Crcci^. 

To  the  English  it  was  a  night  of  hope  and  fear,  of  suspense 
and  anxiety.  They  had  been  wasted  with  disease,  broken  with 
fatigue,  and  weakened  by  the  many  privations  which  must 
attend  the  march  of  an  army  through  a  hostile  country,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  force.  But  they  were  supported  by 
the  spirit  and  confidence  of  their  gallant  leader,  and  by  the  proud 
recollection  of  the  victories  won  in  similar  circumstances  by 
their  fathers.  As  men,  however,  who  had  staked  their  lives  on 
the  issue  of  the  approaching  battle,  they  spent  the  intervening 
moments  in  makino- their  wills,  and  in  attendino;  to  the  exercises 
of  religion.  The  king  himself  took  little  repose.  He  visited 
the  different  quarters  of  the  army,  sent,  as  soon  as  the  moon 
arose,  officers  to  examine  the  ground  ;  arrangf^d  tlie  operations  of 
the  next  day  ;  orderefl  bands  of  music  to  play  in  succession 
during  the  night;  and  before  sunrise  summonetl  the  men  to. 
attend  at  matins  and  mass.     From  prayei-  he  led  them  into  the 


"  Monstrel.  i.  227. 
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field,  and  arra3'ed  them  after  his  usual  manner  in  three  divisions     *^lf^' 
and  two  wings ;  but  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  seemed  to  iss== 
form  but  one  body.     The  archers,  on  whom  he  rested  his  prin- 
cipal hope,  were  placed  in  advance  of  the  men  at  arms.     Their 
■well-earned  reputation  in  former  battles,  and  their  savage  ap- 
pearance on  the  present  day,  struck  terror  into  their  enemies. 
Many  had  stripped   themselves  naked  :  the  others  had  bared 
their  arms  and  breasts,  that  they  might  exercise  their  limbs  with 
more  ease  and    execution.      Beside  his  bow  and  arrows,  his 
battle-axe  or  sword,   each  bore  on  his  slioulder  a  long  stake 
sharpened  at  both  extremities,  which  he  was  instructed  to  fix 
obliquely  before  him  in  the  ground,  and  thus  oppose  a  rampart 
of  pikes  to  the  charge  of  the  French  cavalry.     The  king  himself 
appeared  on  a  grey  palfiey,  followed   by  a  train  of  led  horses 
ornamented  with  the  most  gorgeous  trappings.     His  helmet  was 
of  polished  steel,  surmounted  with  a  crown  sparkling  with  jewels  : 
and  on  his  surcoat  were  emblazoned  in  gold  the  arms  of  England 
and  France  ^^     As  he  rode  from  banner  to  banner,  cheering  and 
exhorting  the  men,  he  chanced  to  hear  an  officer  express  a  wish 
to  his  comrade  that  some  of  the  good  knights,  who  were  sitting 
idle  in  England,  might  by  a  miracle  be  transported  to  the  field 
of  battle.      "  No,"  exclaimed    Henry,  "  I  would  not  have   a 
"  single  man  more.     If  God  give  us  the  victory,  it  will  be  plain 
"  that  we  owe  it  to  his  goodness.     If  he  do  not,  the  fewer  we 
"  are,  the  less  will  be  the  loss  to  our  country.     But  fight  with 
"  your  usual  courage,  and  God  and  the  justice  of  our  cause  will 
'•  protect  us.     Before  night  the  pride  of  our  enemies  shall   be 
"  humbled  in  the  dust ;  and  the  greater  part  of  that  nmltitude 
"  shall  be  stretched  on  the  field,  or  captives  in  our  power  ^V 

"  Tres  fiores  aurei  et  tres  leopardi  aurei.   Elmi.  61.  "  Liv.  16.  Elmh,  60,  61. 
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The  French  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  order,  but  with  this 

fearful  disparity  in  point  of  number,  that  while  the  English  files 

Avere  but  four,  their's  were  thirty  men  deep^^.     Tlie  constable 

himself  commanded  the  first  division :  the  dukes  of  Bar   and 

Alencon  the  second :  the  earls  of  Marie  and  Falconberg  the 

third.     The  distance  between  the  two  armies  scarcely  exceeded 

a  quarter  of  a  mile :  but  the  ground  Avas  wet  and  spongy ;  and 

D'Albret,  faithful  to  his  plan,  ordered  his  men  to  sit  doAvn  near 

their  banners,  and  await  in  patience  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Their  inactivity  disconcerted    the   king,  who   expected    to  be 

attacked.     He  improved  the  opportunity,  however,  to  order  a 

plentiful  refreshment  to  be  distributed  through  the  ranks,  while 

two  detachments  stole  away  unperceived  by    the  French ;   of 

which  one  was  instructed  to  lie  in  ambush  in  a  raeadoAv  at 

Tramecourt  on  their  left  flank,  and  the  other  to  alarm  them 

during  the  battle  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses  in  their  rear. 

Just  as  the  king  had  made  evei'y  preparation  for  the  attack,  he 

was  surprised  by  the  approach  of  three  French  knights,  Avho 

demanded  permission  to  speak  with  him.     One  of  them  was  the 

baron  de  Helly,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  had 

broken  his  parole.     He  took  the  opportunity  to  deny  the  charge, 

and  oftered  to  meet  in  single  combat  between  the  two  armies 

any  man,  who  should  dare  to  repeat  it.     The  king,  who  saw  his 

object,  instantly  replied  :  "  This  is  not  a  time  for  single  combats. 

"  Go,  tell  your  countrymen  to  prepare  for  battle  before  night, 

**  and  doubt  not  that  for  the  violation  of  your  word,  you  will  a 


"  Livius  and  Elmham  observe  that  in  the  Monstrelet  (i.  228)  makes  them  as  six  to  one. 
French  lines  were  placed  a  number  of  military  I  suspect  that  in  Elmham,  where  he  mentions 
engines  or  cannons,  to  cast  stones  into  the  the  files,  we  should  read  xxx  instead  of  xx,  as 
midst  of  the  English  (Liv.  19.  Elm.  62).  we  do  in  Livius.  A  contemporary  writer 
According  to  Livius  the  French  were  to  the  estimates  the  enemy  at  100,000.  Apud  Ray- 
English  as  something  more  than  seven  to  one.  nald.  v.  473. 
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"  second  time  forfeit  your  liberty,  if  not  your  life."     "  Sir,"  re-     chap. 
turned  llelly,  "  I  shall  receive  no  orders  from  you.     Charles  is  '__ 


n 


our  sovereign.  Ilim  we  obey  :  and  for  him  wc  shall  fight  you, 
"  whenever  we  think  proper."  "  Away  then,"  resumed  the 
king,  "and  take  care  that  we  are  not  before  you  ^"  Imme- 
diately stepping  forward,  he  exclaimed,  "  Banners,  advance.'' 
At  the  same  moment  sir  Thomas  Erpingham  threw  his  warder 
into  the  air :  and  the  men,  falling  on  their  knees,  bit  the  ground '^^, 
arose,  shouted,  and  ran  towards  the  enemy.  At  the  distance  of 
twenty  paces  they  halted  to  recover  breath,  and  then  repeated 
the  shout.  It  was  echoed  back  to  them  by  the  detachment  in 
the  meadow,  which  issuing  from  its  concealment,  instantly  as- 
sailed the  left  flank  of  the  French.  At  the  same  moment  the 
archers,  having  planted  their  stakes,  ran  before  them,  discharged 
their  arrows,  and  retired  behind  their  rampart.  The  constable 
had  appointed  a  select  battalion  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms 
to  break  this  formidable  body.  Of  the  whole  nuuiber  not  more 
than  seven  score  ever  came  into  action.  These  were  quickly  . 
dispatched :  the  others,  unable  to  face  the  incessant  shower  of 
arrows,  turned  their  visors  aside,  and  lost  the  government  of 
their  horses,  which,  frantic  with  pain,  plunged  in  different  di- Defeat  of  the 

'  '  ...  first  <livision 

rections  into  the  close  ranks  of  the  first  division.      It  was  a  o»tbe  French, 
moment  of  irremediable  confusion.     Nor  did  the  archers  lose 


^'  Livius,  p.   17.     Elnaham   mentions  the  custom  had  been  introduced  by  the  peasants 

arrival  of  the  knights,   but  not  their  object,  of  Flanders  before  the  great  victory,  which 

p.   63.     But  the    contemporary   ballad    says  they  gained  over  the  French  cavalry  at  Cour- 

tliat  they  summoned  him  to  surrender.  tray  in  1302.     A  priest  stood  in  front  of  the 

The  lord  Haly  un  trewe  knyzt  army,   holding   the    consecrated  host  in    his 

Untel  oure  kyng  he  come  in  hye,  hand  :   and  each  man,  kneeling  down,  took 

And  sayd :  "  Syre,  zeld  zou  withoute  fyzt  a  particle  of  earth  in  his  mouth,  as  a  sign  of 

"  And  save  zoure  self  and  zoure  meyney."  his  desire,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  un- 

F.bn.  368.  worthiness,  to  receive  the  sacrament.     Spon- 

^^  A  singulis  in   ore  capta  terras  particula.  dan.  ii.  339. 
Tit.  Liv.   18,  19.  Elmh.  65.     This  singular 
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CHAP,     the  opportunity.     Slinging  their  bows  behind  them,  and  with 
^^^J their  swords  or  battle  axes  in  their  hands,  they  burst  into  the 


mass  of  the  enemy,   killed  the  constable  and  principal  com- 
manders,   and   in   a   short   time   totally    dispersed   the   whole 
body*'. 
Of  the  second.      Hcury,  wlio  had   followed  with  the  men  at  arms,  ordered  the 
archers  to  form  again,  and  immediately  charged  the  second  di- 
vision.     Though  the   fate  of  their  fellows  had  checked   their 
presumption,  they  met  the  shock  with  courage,  and  maintained 
for  two  hours  a  most  bloody  and  doubtful  contest.     The  king's 
life  was  repeatedly  in   imminent  danger.     Seeing  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  wounded  and  lying  on  the  ground,  he 
hastily  strode  across  the  body,  and  bravely  repelled  the  efforts 
of  the  assailants,  till  the  prince  was  safely  removed  by  his  own 
servants.     Soon  afterwards,  he  was  charged  by  a  band  of  eigh- 
teen French  knights,  who  had  bound  themselves  to  each  other 
to  kill  him  or  take  him  prisoner.     One  of  them  with  a  stroke  of 
his  mace  brought  the  king  on  his  knees :  but  he  was  instantly 
rescued  by  his  guards,  and  his  opponents  were  all  slain.     At 
length  the  duke  of  Alenpon,  the  French  commander,  fought  his 
way  to  the  royal  standard.     With  one  stroke  he  beat  the  duke 
of  York  to  the  ground  :  with  a  second  he  cleaved  the  crown  on 
the  king's  helmet.     Every  arm  was  instantly  uplifted  against 
him.     The  duke,  aware  of  his  danger,  exclaimed,  "  I  yield :  I 
"  am  Alenfon."      Henry  held  out  his   hand :  but  his  gallant 
enemy  had  already  fallen.     The  death  of  the  duke  was  followed 
by  the  flight  of  the  survivors'*', 
indoftbe  There  still  remained  the  third  and  most  numerous  division  of 

the  enemy.     Though  dismayed  it  was  yet  unbroken ;  and  the 

"  Monslrel.  i.  229.  Wals.  392.  Tit.  Liv.         *'  Tit.  Liv.  20.   Elmb.  67.    Monstrel.  i. 
19.  231. 
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English  were  preparing  to  charge  it,  when  the  alarming  intclli-     chap. 
gence  arrived,  that  a  powerful  force  approached  the  re  ar  of  the  ' 

army.  In  this  emergency  the  king  hastily  gave  orders  that  all 
the  prisoners  should  be  put  to  death :  orders  which  in  most 
instances  were  unfortunately  executed,  before  the  mistake  could 
be  discovered.  The  force,  which  had  been  so  greatly  magnified, 
consisted  only  of  six  hundred  peasants  under  Robiiiet  de  Bour- 
nonville,  and  Ysambert  d'Azincourt ;  who  had  profited  of  the 
moment  to  enter  Maisoncelles,  plunder  the  baggage,  and  drive 
away  the  horses  of  the  army.  That  this  enterprise  should  prove 
so  disastrous  to  their  countrymen,  they  could  not  have  foreseen: 
but  they  were  afterwards  called  to  account,  and  severely  pu- 
nished by  their  inmiediate  lord,  the  duke  of  Burgundy"*^. 

During  this  interval  the  ranks  of  the  third  division  began  to 
waver :    and    their   irresolution   was    augmented    by   the  flames 
kindled  in  their  rear  by  the  English  detachment.     Of  the  whole 
number  no  more  than  six  hundred  could  be  persuaded  to  follow 
their  leaders  the  earls  of  Falconberg  and  Marie,  who   boldly 
rushed   on   the    conquerors,    and   found,    what    they   probably 
sought,  captivity  or  an  honourable  death.     The  English  were  in 
no  condition  to   pursue  the   fugitives.     As  soon  as  resistance 
ceased,   the  king  with  his  barons  traversed  the  field,  while  l';!e 
heralds  examined  the  arms  and  numbered  the  bodies  of  the  slain.- 
He  then  called  to  him   Montjoy  the  French  king  at  arms,  and 
asked  him  to  whom  the  victory  belonged.     "  To  you,  sir,"  re- 
plied  Montjoy.     "  And  what,"  continued  the  king,  "  is  that 
"  castle,  which  I  see  at  a  distance?" — "  It  is  called   the  castle 
"  of  Azincourt,"  was  the  answer.     "  Then,"  resumed  Henry, 
"  let  this  battle  be  known  to  posterity  by  the  name  of  the  battle 
*'  of  Azincourt ^^." 

♦'  jMonstrel.  i.  229.  that  he  owed  this  extraordinary  success  to  the 

"  The  king  impressed  with  the  conviction      protectiou  of  heaven,  sent  for  the  clergy,  and 

VOL.    III.  2   Z 
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Loss  of  the 
enemy. 


The  blood  shed  on  this  day  was  drawn  from  the  noblest  families 
in  France.  Among  the  slain  were  numbered  eight  thousand 
knights  and  esquires,  more  than  a  hundred  bannerets,  seven 
counts,  the  three  dukes  of  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Alenfon,  and  the 
constable  and  admiral  of  France.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
prisoners  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  the  counts 
of  Eu,  Vendome,  and  Richmond.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors 
amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  men,  with  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
the  duke  of  York.  They  left  Maisoncelles  the  next  morning, 
and  resumed  their  march  towards  Calais.  As  they  crossed  the 
field  of  battle,  they  killed  such  of  the  wounded,  as  still  retained 
any  appearance  of  life :  and  the  moment  they  were  gone,  the 
hope  of  plunder  conducted  to  the  spot  thousands  of  both  sexes 
from  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  foreign  soldiers  had  carried 
off  every  article  of  value :  these  native  plunderers  stripped  the 
slain  of  their  clothes,  and  left  more  than  ten  thousand  dead 
bodies  exposed  naked  on  the  ground  ^^  The  count  of  Charolois, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ordered  them  to  be  interred  at  his 
own  expense.  Those,  which  it  was  possible  to  recognise,  were 
buried  in  the  nearest  churches,  or  conveyed  to  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors.  The  rest,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred, were  deposited  in  three  long  and  deep  pits  dug  in  the  field 
of  battle.  This  vast  cemetery  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  in- 
closure  of  thorns  and  trees,  which  pointed  out  to  succeeding 
generations  the  spot,  where  the  resolution  of  a  few  Englishmen 
triumphed  over  the  impetuous  but  ill-directed  valour  of  their 


numerous  enemies 


45 


erdered  a  service  of  thanksgiving  to  be  imme- 
diately performed  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army.  In  allusion  to  their  escape  from  the 
enemy,  they  chanted  the  psalm  cxiv.  IVhen 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt :  and  at  the  verse, 
Not  unlo  KS,  O  Lord,  not  unlo  us  but  to  thy 
name  give  the  glory,  every  man  knelt  on  the 


ground.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  with 
the  Te  Deum.     Hall,  f.  50. 

■"  Et  demourerent  sur  le  champ  tous  des- 
nuez,  comme  ils  issirent  du  ventre  leur  mere. 
Id.  i.  231.  Among  the  slain  was  the  baron 
deHelly.     Id.  230.   Liv.  21. 

*'  Monstrel.  i.  230, 231,  232.  Tit.  Liv.  21. 
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At  Calais  Henry  assembled  a  council,  in  which  it  was  deter-     chap. 

XXI  f 
mined  to  return   to  England.     The  army,   indeed,  wasted  with  ' 


disease,  fatigue,  and  the  casualties  of  war,  was  not  in  a  condition  iiei,r>  ictums 
to  resume  offensive  operations  :  but  the  argument,  which  chiefly  '»  ^''S'^"''- 
weighed  with  the  king,  will  probably  surprise  the  madcr.  It 
Avas  maintained  that  his  last  expedition  had  sufhcicntly  demon- 
strated his  right  to  the  crown  of  France:  that  Cod  by  granting 
him  the  victory  at  Azincourt,  had  given  the  divine  sanction  to 
his  claim  :  and  that  the  same  providence  would  hereafter  fur- 
nish him  with  the  opportunity  of  again  seeking  and  ultimately 
recovering  his  inheritance.  The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  could 
escape  no  one  who  recollected  tlie  events  which  followed  the 
victories  of  Creci  and  Poitiers:  but  Henry  was  satisfied  with  a 
decision  which  allowed  him  to  depart  from  France,  and  to  re- 
ceive in  person  the  congratulations  of  his  subjects.  He  sailed 
to  Dover:  the  crowd  plunged  into  the  waves  to  meet  him  :  and 
the  conqueror  was  carried  in  their  arms  from  his  vessel  to  the 
beach ■*^.  The  road  to  London  exhibited  one  triumphal  pro- 
cession. The  lords,  commons,  and  clergy,  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  citizens,  conducted  him  into  the  capital:  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  lined  the  walls  of  the  houses : 
pageants  were  erected  in  the  streets :  sweet  wines  ran  in  the 
conduits:  bands  of  children  tastefully  arrayed  sang  his  praise: 
and  the  whole  population  seemed  intoxicated  with  joy^'.  The 
parliament  partook  of  the  general  enthusiasm.  It  ordered  the- 
tenth  and  fifteenth  voted  the  last  year  to  be  levied  immediately ; 
added  another  tenth  and  fifteenth  to  be  levied  within  the  twelves- 
months  ;  granted  the  king  tonnage  and  poundage  for  the  safe^- 

*»  Tit.  Liv.  22.     The  French  captives  of  that  they  would  rather  fight  the  battle  of  Azin- 

distinction   were   in  the    king's  ship.     They  court  over  again,  than  encounter  such  another 

had  never  been  at  sea  :   and  as  it  blew  a  storm,  passage.     Ibid. 

Henry  was  much  diverted  to  hear  tbeiQ  aEsert,  *•  Liv.  ibid.     Ehnh.  71,  72. 
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CHAP,     guard  of  the  sea ;  and  settled  on  him  for  Hfe  the  subsidy  on  wool, 
'      woolfells,  and  leather''^. 


Arrival  of  the       In  the  Spring  Henry 's  vanity  was  flattered  by  a  visit  from 

emperor  Sigis-  it,-'ti  *  i  i  i 

mund.  several  distniguished  personages.     Among  those  who  sought  to 

extinguish' the  schism,  occasioned  by  the  two  pretenders  to  the 
papacy,  no  one  had  laboured  more  earnestly  than  Sigismund 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  emperor  elect:  and  as  the  cooperation 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  France  was  deemed  necessary  for 
the  success  of  his  endeavours,  he  cheerfully  undertook  to  visit, 
and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  reconcile  the  two  monarchs.     In 
France  he  was  received  with  honour,  held  several  conferences 
with   Charles    and   his  ministers,    and   with    their  approbation 
proceeded   on  his  journey.     Henry   endeavoured,  by  the  most 
magnificent  preparations,  to  convince  his   guests  of  his  opu- 
lence and  resources.      By  royal  proclamation  all  the  knights 
and  esquires  in  the  kingdom  were  summoned  to  the  capital  to 
1416.       attend  on  their  sovereign  :  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail  assembled 
^"^    ■      at  Calais  for  the  conveyance  of  Sigismund   and  his  retinue, 
amounting  to  a  thousand  horsemen  :  and  officers  were  appointed 
to  escort  him  from  Dover  to  London,  and  to  defraj'  his  expenses 
on  the  road  ^^     But  before  his  arrival  a  story  was  told,  which 
created  some  perplexity  in  the  king's  mind.     It  had  chanced  tliat 
curiosity  led  the  emperor  to  witness  the  proceedings  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris :  through  courtesy  he  was  invited  to  occupy  the 
throne :  and  as,  during  the  pleadings,  one  of  the  parties  was  in 
danger  of  being  nonsuited,  because  he  Avas  only  an   esquire, 
Sigismund  drew  his  sword,  and  dubbed  him  a  knight.     It  was 
probably  a  harmless  action,  proceeding  from  the  mere  impulse  of 
the  moment :  but  by  the  spectators  it  was  reproved,  and  in 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  63,  64.  «  Rym.  ix.  339,  340. 
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England  was  represented  as  an  undue  assumption  of  power  in     chap. 
virtue  of  the  imperial  dignity  ^^     Henry  determined  to  preserve  ' 


the  rights  and  independence  of  his  crown  :  and  as  soon  as  the 
emperor's  ship  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  several  noblemen  rode  into  the  water  with  their  swords 
drawn,  and  inquired  whether  the  imperial  stranger  meant  to 
exercise  or  claim  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  England.  He 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  was  immediately  received  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe  ^\ 

Sigismund  had  been  accompanied  or  followed  to  England  by  Naval  Yictory. 
ambassadors  from  France  :    and  his  mediation  between  the  two 
crowns  was  seconded  by  the  presence  and  exhortations  of  Wil- 
liam  of  Bavaria,   duke  of  Holland,   and    count   of   Hainault. 
Before   them    Henry  explained    his   right   to   the   kingdom  of 
France :    and  alluding  to  his  late  victory,  claimed  the  praise  of 
moderation,  when  he  offered  to  resign  that  right,  on  condition 
that  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  should  be  faithfully  executed  in  all 
its  provisions.     It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  French  ministers 
could  have  advised  their  sovereign  to  accept  of  a  proposal,  which 
must  have  deprived  him  of  one  half  of  his  dominions :    though 
the  emperor,  when  he  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Henry,  accused  Charles  of  having  given  to  it  a  full  but  treacher- 
ous assent  ^^.     Nothing  in  reality  was  more  foreign  from  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  the  French  court  than  humiliating  concession. 
To  the  dauphin,  who  was  lately  dead,  had  succeeded  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  the  count  of  Armagnac,  a  nobleman  of 
distinguished  talents,  and  approved  intrepidity.     Anxious  to  sig. 
nalize  his  entry  into  office  with  the  recovery  of  Harfleur,  he  ob- 
stinately rejected  every  proposal  for  a  truce,  drew  lines  round 

'•  Monstrel.  i.  235.  "  Tit,  Liv.  21,  22,     Elmh.  73.  77.  »  Rym.  ix.  377. 
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CHAP,      the  to^vu,  and  with  a  fleet  of  French  ships,  and  Genoese  car- 

XXII 

'__  racks,  blockaded  the  harbour.  The  earl  of  Dorset,  who  com- 
manded in  Harfleur,  earnestly  solicited  a  supply  of  troops  and 
provisions :  and  Henry  himself  would  have  sailed  to  the  relief  o£ 
his  first  conquest,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Sigismund,  who  deemed  it  an  enterprise  of  less  conse- 
quence than  to  require  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  The  duke 
of  Bedford  accepted  the  command  :  and  after  a  rough  and  dila- 
Aug.  14.  tory  passage  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  At  sunset  the  cap- 
tains of  the  fleet  were  summoned  on  board  the  admiral's  vessel : 
the  lights,  which  he  displayed  during  the  night,  kept  the  ships 
Aug.  15.  together  :  and  in  the  morning  they  bore  down  on  the  enemy.  It 
was  found  that  the  loftiest  of  the  English  vessels  did  not  reach 
to  the  upper  decks  of  the  Genoese  by  more  than  a  spear's  length : 
but  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  native  courage  of  the 
combatants,  who  climbed  up  the  sides,  boarded  the  enemy,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  carracks.  Most  of  the  French 
ships  had  previously  struck  :  a  few  escaped  up  the  river ;  and 
Harfleur  was  relieved  ^^. 

Conference  at  France  Still  Continued  to  present  the  same  lamentable  scene  of 
confusion.  The  two  parties  ardently  sought  the  extinction  of 
each  other:  and  as  long  as  the  Armagnacs  maintained  their 
ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Charles,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  urged  by  the  motive  of  self-preservation  to  seek  a  counter- 
poise in  the  friendship  of  Henry.  During  the  last  campaign  he 
had  forbidden  his  vassals  to  serve  in  the  French  army  according 
to  the  summons  from  their  sovereii^n  :  and  had  allowed  his  county 
of  Flanders  to  be  declared  neutral,  for  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  natives  and  England :    but  he 

"  Liv.  24— 26,    Elm.  77— 83.     Otterb.  278.     Monstrel.  i.  239. 
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had  cautiously  abstained  from  entering  into  engagements  with     chap. 
Henry,  or  lending  assistance  to  the  invading  army.     In  the  pre- '__ 


sent  3'ear  a  continual  corrcsj)()ndcnce  was  maintained  between 
the  two  courts.      The  ostensible  object  was  the  regulation  of 
trade ;  the  real  cause,  the  desire  of  each  prince  to  derive  advan- 
tage from  the  personal  quarrel  of  the  other.     In  the  beginning      Sep.  4. 
of  September  the  king  of  England,  the  emperor,  who  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  his  host,  and  had  been  enrolled  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  the  count  of  Hainault,  repaired  to  Calais ; 
where  they  were  met  according  to  appointment  by  the  Burgun- 
dian-^'.     This  congress  surprised  and  alarmed  the  French  minis- 
ters :  nor  could  their  envoys,  who  attended  under  pretence  of     Oct.  3. 
soliciting  a  truce,  discover  the  secret  designs  of  the  four  powers. 
Men  would  not  believe  that  they  had  assembled,  as  it  was  given 
out,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  the  means  of  extinguishing  the  schism  :  and  it  was 
whispered  that  the  duke,  through  enmity  to  the  Armagnacs,  had 
claimed  the  protection  of  Henry ;    had  formally  acknowledged 
his  claim  to  the  French  crown ;  and  had  done  homage  to  him  for 
Burgundy  and  Alost.     The  French  cabinet  gave  full  credit  to 
the  report;  and  to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  his  conduct,  ordered 
the  Burgundian  prelates  and  envoys  at  Constance  to  be  excluded 
from  the  meetings  of  the  French  nation :    but  there  is  reason  to 
think,  that  the  duke  was  calumniated  ;  and  that,  if  such  proposals 
were  made  to  him  at  Calais,  he  rejected  them  as  incompatible 
with  his  interests,  or  his  honour^'. 

'*  Rym.  ix.  377 — 382.  soon  as  he  should  have  conquered  a  notable 

"  Rym.  ix.  397.  401.  436.     Monst.  i.240.  portion  of  France;    and  to  engage  to  make 

That  such  proposals  were  made,  appears  from  war   on  A.  B.  C.  if  they  should  oppose  the 

the  protocol  of  a  treaty  preserved  by  Rymer,  king's    pretensions.     This,   though   no   more 

in   which   the    duke    was   made  to  say,  that  than   a   draught   of  a  treaty  without  date  or 

though  he  formerly  doubted,  he  was  now  con-  signature,  shews  what  was  demanded  from  him» 

vinced  of  Henry's  right  to  the  French  crown;  See  Ryra.  ix.  395,  396. 
to  promise  that  he  would  do  him  homage,  as 
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From  the  congress  Henry  returned  to  England  to  obtain  sup- 
.  plies  from  his  parliament,  and  to  make  preparation  for  a  second 
expedition.  Sigismund  proceeded  through  Dordrecht  to  Con- 
stance, to  support  by  his  presence  the  prelates,  who  sought  by 
the  deposition  of  the  contending  pontifls,  to  restore  the  peace  of 
the  church.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  retired  to  put  in  execution 
the  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  but 
which  he  had  carefully  concealed  from  Henry.  At  Valenciennes 
he  met  the  second  son  of  the  king  of  France,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  had  assumed  the  title  of  dauphin.  The  two 
princes  instantly  swore  eternal  friendship  to  each  other :  the 
dauphin  engaged  to  unite  with  the  duke  in  removing  the  Armag- 
nacs  from  the  administration  ;  the  duke  to  assist  the  dauphin  in 
his  opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  king  of  England.  But  this 
union  was  speedily  dissolved  by  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
young  prince:  and  the  moment  that  event  was  known,  his  un- 
principled mother,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  was  arrested  by  order  of 
her  husband,  stripped  of  her  treasures,  and  sent  a  captive  to  the 
city  of  Tours.  The  duke  seized  the  opportunity  to  send  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  France.  He  charged 
his  opponents  with  having  administered  poison  to  the  dauphin  ; 
attributed  to  their  rapacity  and  ambition  all  the  evils  which 
afflicted  the  kingdom;  and  claimed  the  aid  of  every  good 
Frenchman  to  reform  the  government,  and  punish  the  traitors. 
At  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  cavalry  he  marched  to\\'ards 
Paris.  Many  cities  and  towns  opened  their  gates  through  fear 
of  his  resentment :  by  others  he  was  welcomed  as  the  saviour  of 
his  country  :  but  the  Armagnacs  defied  his  power  from  the  walls 
of  the  capital,  and  quelled  the  efibits  of  his  partisans  within  the 
city.  Isabel  had  been  hitherto  his  bitterest  enemy  :  her  captivity 
taught  her  to  solicit  his  assistance,  and  to  offer  her  coo])eration 
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against  the  men  who  were  equally  enemies  of  them  both.  Early  chap. 
one  morning,  under  pretence  of  devotion,  she  prevailed  on  her  ^^" 
keepers  to  accompany  her  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Tours: 
in  a  few  minutes  she  was  in  the  hands  of  her  deliverer,  the 
duke  himself,  who  during  the  night  had  arrived  with  eight  hun- 
dred men  at  arms  in  a  neighbouring  forest.  She  immediately 
assumed  the  title  of  regent  during  the  malady  of  the  king,  and 
by  proclamation  appointed  the  duke  of  Burgundy  her  lieu- 
tenant^*^. 

This  rapid  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  France  was  necessary  The  king  lands 
to  explain  the  conduct,  and  subsequent  success  of  the  king  of  '°    °'"'^''  ^' 
England.     When  the  Burgundian  commenced  his  march  towards      Aug.  i. 
Paris,  Henry  landed  without  opposition  on  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
But  the  failure  of  his  former  attempt  had  taught  him  to  pursue 
a  different  policy.     He  no  longer  sought  to  irritate  the  vanity  of 
his  enemies  by  an  insulting  but  dangerous  march  through  the 
country.     He  came  prepared  to  make  permanent  conquests : 
and  his  army,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  men  at  arms,  and 
probably  an  equal  number  of  archers,  was  provided  with  a  long 
train  of  artillery  and  military  engines,  and  a  useful  body  of  ar- 
tificers and  sappers^''.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  called  on  the 
Normans  to  receive  him  as  their  lawful  duke.     At  the  expiration 
of  two  centuries  the  natives  felt  nothing  of  that  attachment  for 
the  descendants  of  Rollo,  which  had  animated  their  ancestors  : 
they  looked  on  Henry  as  a  foreign  adventurer ;  and  defended 

"  Monstrel.  i.  241 — 257.  at   arms.      Ibid.      They    also    furnished    an 

"  Elm.  92.  Tit.  Liv.  31.  33.     This  army  equal  number  of  archers  mounted.     The  rest 

was   raised   in  the  following  manner.      The  of  the  armv,  making  up  the  gross  amount  of 

duke  of  Clarence   furnished  240  lances,  the  16,400  men  at  arms,  were  the  king's  retainers, 

duke    of  Gloucvsier    100,   the    six   earls   of  and  private  kniplits.  who  had  entered  into  his 

March,    Warwick,    Salisbury,     Huntingdon,  service.     Some  of  the  numbers  are  incorrectly 

Suffolk,  and  the  earl  mareschal,  470,  thirteen  printed  in    Livius  :   but  the  mistakes  may  be 

barons    hlG,    seventy-seven    bannerets    and  corrected  by  comparing  the  number  of  archers 

knights  950,  in  all  2186  lanceE,  or  6558  men  with  the  number  of  men  at  arms. 

roi.  III.  3  A 
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CHAP,  their  country  with  the  most  steady,  and  often  enthusiastic, 
bravery.  But  they  received  no  aid  from  their  countrymen: 
they  were  even  deprived  of  the  presence  and  example  of  their 
nobles,  whom  the  Armagnacs  detained  at  Paris  to  oppose  the 
efforts  of  the  Burgundians ;  and  fortress  after  fortress  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  invaders.     Tonques,  Auvillers,  and  Villers  sur- 

Sep-  2.      rendered  after  short  sieges  :  if  Caen  refused  to  capitulate,  it  was 

Sep.  19.  carried  by  assault :  Bayeux  submitted  spontaneously,  and  ob- 
tained the  confirmation  of  its  privileges ;  and  the  campaign  was 
terminated  by  the  successive  reduction  of  Aigle,  Lisieu,  Alenpon, 
and  Falaise*^.  During  its  continuance  the  French  government 
did  not  attempt  to  oppose  the  king  in  the  field,  but  solicited  a 
peace  or  an  armistice.  Henry,  however,  would  not  suffer  his  career 
to  be  interrupted  by  negotiation ;  and  when  at  last  he  consented 

Not.  38.  to  listcn  to  the  envoys,  cut  short  the  conference  by  the  inad- 
missible tenor  of  his  demands.  He  would  grant  neither  peace 
nor  armistice,  unless  he  were  married  to  Catharine,  should  re- 
ceive the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during  the  life  of  Charles,  and 
should  be  declared  his  successor  in  the  event  of  his  death  ^^ 
Hicfcution  of  But  while  the  king  was  thus  occupied  with  the  conquest  of 
rastie.  Normaudy,  a  feeble  attempt  had  been  made  to  deprive  him 

of  England.  In  consequence  of  a  secret  understanding  between 
the  Scottish  cabinet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  loUards,  the  duke  of 
Albany  and  the  earl  Douglas  suddenly  crossed  the  borders,  and 
laid  siege,  the  former  to  the  castle  of  Berwick,  the  latter  to  that 
of  Roxburgh.  It  proved,  however,  a  "  foul  raid."  They  had 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  kingdom  had  been  left  without  a 
competent  force  for  its  protection  :  but  w^hen  they  learned  that 
the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Exeter  were  approaching  at  the  head 

»»  Tit.  Liv.  33—49.    Rym.  ix.  480.  487.         »  Ryra.  ix.  521—524. 
4S0.  493,  532.     Elm.  96—138. 
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of  one  hundred  thousand   men,  they  decamped  with  precipi-     chap. 

tation,   and   disbanded   their  armies'^.     At  the   same  time  sir 

John  Oldcastlc  emerged  from  his  concealment,  and  arrived  in 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  retreat  of  the  Scots  de- 
feated all  his  projects.  At  St.  Alban's  he  eluded  by  a  precipitate 
flight  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies:  in  the  marches  of  Wales  he  Nor. 
was  taken  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  sir  Edward  Charlton, 
a  retainer  of  the  lord  Powis  ^*.  At  the  petition  of  the  commons 
(the  parliauKMit  was  then  sitting)  he  was  arraigned  before  the 
peers  :  the  indictment  on  which  he  had  been  formerly  outlawed,  Dec.  14 
was  read ;  and  he  was  asked  in  the  usual  form  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  why  he  should  not  receive  sentence  of  death.  Instead 
of  replying  directly  to  the  question,  he  preached  a  long  sermon  on 
one  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  his  sect,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man 
to  forgive,  and  to  leave  the  punishment  of  offences  in  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty.  Being  interrupted,  and  required  to  return  a  direct 
answer,  he  said  that  he  would  never  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  that  court,  as  long  as  his  liege  lord,  king  Richard  II.  was 
alive  in  Scotland.  Judgment  was  instantly  pronounced ;  that 
he  should  be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  burnt  as  a  heretic.  St. 
Giles's  fields,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  his  rebellion,  wit- 
nessed also  his  punishment.  By  his  partisans  he  would  have 
been  revered  as  a  martyr,  had  not  their  faith  been  staggered  and 
scandalized  by  the  non-accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  which 
he  was  said  to  have  uttered  at  the  gallows,  that  he  should  rise 
from  the  grave  on  the  third  day^^. 

In  the  spring  Henry  resumed  his  victorious  career:  and  by  a  Conquests  of 
reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  enabled  to  divide  his 

"  Wals.  398.     Ford.  xv.  24.     Elm.  163.  in  which  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  was 

^'   In   the   rolls,    the   capture  of  Oldcastle  taken  by  sir  Ed.  Charlton.     Tit.  Liv.  219. 

seems  to  be  attributed  to  lord  Powis  (p.  Ill):  "  Rot.  Pari.  iv.   107—110.     Wals.  399, 

but  Hearne  has  published  a  writ,  dated  Dec.  1,  400. 
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army,  and  undertake  several  operations  at  the  same  time.  Cher- 
burg,  after  a  resistance  of  six  months,  opened  its  gates:  the 
whole  of  Lower  Normandy  was  reduced;  and  the  king  proceeded 
to  settle  the  government  of  his  conquests.  He  appointed  a 
treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  ;  granted  his  protection 
to  all  who  swore  fealty  ;  abolished  the  odious  tax  upon  salt;  and 
by  the  distribution  of  favours  and  the  suppression  of  grievances, 
sought  to  attach   the  natives   to  the  person  of  their  new   sove- 


reign 


63 


His  progress  was  viewed  with  inditference  by  the  rival 
chiefs,  who  to  gratify  their  own  ambition,  scrupled  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  independence  of  their  country.  A  project  of  recon- 
ciliation, framed  by  the  cardinals  Ursini  and  St.  Mark,  had 
been  gratefully  accepted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  indig- 
nantly rejected  by  his  opponents.  From  that  moment  the  latter 
were  stigmatized  as  the  enemies  of  peace,  and  their  interest 
visibly  declined  even  within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  One 
night  a  gate  of  the  city  was  treacherously  opened  to  a  party  of 
Burgundians  ;  who  were  instantly  joined  by  thousands  of  citi- 
zens :  and  the  king,  unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  reluctantly  gave 
his  sanction  to  their  proceedings.  A  general  arrest  followetl,  and 
the  count  of  Armagnac,  several  ladies  and  bishops,  the  lords  of 
the  council,  the  officers  of  the  treasury,  and  the  members  of  the 
parliament  were  thrown  into  confinement.  But  the  leaders  of 
the  Burgundians  were  not  yet  satisfied.  By  reports  and  accu- 
sations they  goaded  the  passions  of  the  populace  to  a  state  of 
madness  :  and  on  the  night  of  the  twelfth  of  June  sixty  thousand 
persons  assembled  in  arms,  broke  open  the  gaols,  and  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  sex,  guilt  or  innocence,  massacred  all  the 
prisoners.    At  the  same  time  perislied  numbers  of  those,  who  were 


"  Tit.  Liv.  50—58.  Ehn.  117,  118. 
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known  or  susp(>cted  to  be  hostile  to  the  party:  but  one  individual,     chap. 
Charles,  the  third   and  only  surviving  son  of  the  king,  escaped  '__ 


by  the  care  of  'J'anncgui  du  Chastel,  who  took  him  out  o'    bed, 
wrapped  him  in  a  sheet,   and   carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
After  these  horrors  the  queen,  accompanied   by   the  duke  of 
Burgundy,   entered   Paris  in  triumph,  and  having  possession  of 
the  king's  person,  exercised  without  opposition  the  royal  autho- 
rity *''.      But  the   remains  of  the  opposite   faction  repaired   to 
Poitiers,  proclaimed  the  young  dauphin  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  established  a  rival  administration.     Thus  France  was  divided 
into  two  separate  governments,  more  hostile  to  each  other  than 
to  their  natural  enemy,  the  king  of  England,  and  equally  de- 
sirous  to  purchase  by  concessions  his  assistance  for  their  own 
interest.     Henry  listened  to  their  proposals,  but  obstinately  re- 
fused to  accept  them.     It  was  his  policy  to  play  off' one  part}' 
against  the  other ;  that  by   working  on  their  apprehensions,  he 
might  induce  them   to  rise  in  their  offers.     When  his  ministers  Neg-otiations. 
met  the  envoys  of  the  dauphin  at  Alencon,  they  assumed  a  tone      Nov.  lo. 
of  the  most  insulting  superiority.     It  was  not  for  them  to  submit 
any  project :  they   had  come  to  receive  the  proposals   of  the 
dauphin.     The  crown  of  France  was  the  rightful  inheritance  of 
Jlenry.     What  could  his  adversary  give  him  as  an  equivalent.'' 
AVhen  they  had  thus  drawn  from  the  French  negotiators  a  decla- 
ration of  the  offers,  which  they  had  been  authorized  to  make, 
they  upbraided  them  with  a  want  of  sincerity;  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  powers  with  which  they  had  been  furnished  ;  and 
liinted  a  doubt  whether  their   master  at  so  early  an   age  could 
give  sufficient  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  *^^ 
This   conference  ^yas    hardly   terminated,  when  a  second   was 

»'  Monstrel.  i.  262—266.  "  Rym.  is.  633—645. 
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opened  under  the  mediation  of  the  cardinal  Ursini,  with  the  en- 
voys of  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  They 
presented  to  Henry  a  flattering  portrait  of  the  princess  Catha- 
rine: but  the  politician  would  not  permit  the  charms  of  the 
lady  to  weigh  in  the  balance  against  his  interests.  Durinc  a 
fortnight  he  practised  upon  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  prejudices 
of  the  negotiators ;  and  then  dismissed  them  with  the  remark, 
that  Charles  from  his  infirmity,  and  the  duke  from  his  inferior 
rank  as  a  vassal,  were  equally  incapable  of  disposing  of  the 
territories  belongino;  to  the  French  crown  ^*'. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  had  not  interrupted  the  operations 
of  war :  and  Henry  from  the  reduction  of  Pont  de  I'Arche  ad- 
vanced to  lay  siege  to  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Upper  Normandy. 
In  time  of  peace  its  population  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand souls :  but  the  approach  of  the  enemy  had  prompted  numbers 
to  emigrate ;  and  the  magistrates  by  proclamation  had  urged  the 
departure  of  all,  who  were  not  furnished  with  provisions  for  ten 
months.  By  the  French  a  confident  hope  was  indulged  that 
Rouen  would  arrest  the  victorious  career  of  Henry.  Its  fortifi- 
cations were  strong :  numerous  batteries  covered  its  walls :  the 
Seine  winding  round  it,  served  to  protect  it  from  insult :  and  to 
fifteen  thousand  citizens  trained  to  war,  had  been  added  four 
thousand  men  at  arms  under  the  comnjand  of  Guy  de  Boutel- 
lier,  an  officer  of  approved  valour  and  the  most  ardent  patriotism. 
By  his  orders  the  suburbs  were  immediately  burnt,  the  ground 
was  levelled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  walls,  and  the  country 


"  Monstrel.  i.  271.     In  both  negotiations  copy.     This  circumstance  is  deserving  of  no- 

the   English   contended  that   the  Latin,    the  tice,  on  account  of  the  reason  given  by  Henry, 

French  that  the  French,  hinguage  should  be  that  his  ambassadors  did  not  speak  or  under- 

-employed.     It  was   at  last  agreed   that  two  stand  the  French  tongue :   a  proof  that  Eng- 

copies  of  every  instrument  should  be  made,  lish  had  by  this  time  become  the  language  of 

one  in  each  language,  and  that  in  case  ofdis-  the  higher  classes.     Rym.  ix.  655 — 659. 
pute  the  Latin  should  be  deemed  the  authentic 
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around  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  naked  wilderness.     At  the     chap. 

\rVTT 

approach  of  the  Enghsh,  he  boldly  met  them  in  the  open  field  :  ' 

and,  though  he  was  repulsed  by  superior  numbers,  continued  July  30. 
daily  to  repeat  his  attacks,  destroying  their  works,  beating  up 
their  quarters,  and  disconcerting  their  operations.  The  army 
encamped  in  six  divisions,  opposite  to  the  six  gates  of  the  city : 
and  to  preserve  the  communication  between  them,  trenches  were 
opened  sufficiently  deep  to  screen  the  passengers  from  the  shot 
of  the  enemy.  I  shall  neglect  the  events  of  the  siege :  but  the 
works  erected,  and  the  precautions  taken  by  Henry  are,  from 
their  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  military  art,  more  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  natural  and  artificial  strength  of  the 
place,  Avith  the  number  and  courage  of  the  garrison,  forbade  a 
hope  that  Rouen  could  be  reduced  by  force :  but  it  might  be 
starved  into  submission ;  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
supplies  became  the  great  object  of  the  king's  solicitude.  Lines 
were  drawn  round  the  city,  and  strengthened  with  thick  hedges 
of  thorns:  and  without  the  camp  the  most  commanding  situa- 
tions were  chosen,  and  fortified  with  towers  of  wood,  batteries 
of  cannon,  and  engines  for  the  projection  of  arrows.  Still  the 
Seine  remained  open  to  the  besieged.  But  a  bridge  was  soon 
thrown  across  it  above  the  city ;  and  near  the  bridge  was  moored 
a  scjuadron  of  boats,  which  with  incredible  exertion  had  been 
dragged  over  the  land  by  the  labour  of  men  and  horses.  Be- 
low, the  navigation  was  impeded  by  two  booms,  each  consisting 
of  three  strong  chains  of  iron  ^'' ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  was 
carefully  watched  by  a  Portuguese  fleet  in  the  pay  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  Two  hundred  sail  of  small  vessels,  employed  for 
the  purpose,  poured  daily  supplies  of  provisions  into  the  camp 

"  One   chain   was   suspended    18   inches      surface,  the  third  three  feet  above  it.     Mong. 
withiu  the  water,  the  second  level  with  the     268. 
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CHAP,     of  the  besiegers  :  but  Avithin  the  walls  the  privations  of  famine 
XXII  . 

"    .!      began  to  be  felt  before  the  expiration  of  two  months.     Twelve 

thousand  individuals  were  expelled  from  the  city  by  order  of  the 

governor.     Henry  forbade  them  to  be  admitted  within  the  lines  : 

and  though    a  few  were  supported    by   the  humanity    of  the 

troops,   the   rest   perished   through  want  of  shelter  and   food. 

During  the  next  month  the  besieged  were  content  to  feed  on  the 

flesh  of  their  horses ;  and  when  that  resource  failed,  contrived 

for  ten  weeks  to  protract  their  defence  with  no  other  nourishment 

than  reptiles  and  weeds.     It  was  calculated  that  the  number  of 

those,   who  fell  victims  to  famine  and   disease,  had  amounted 

to   fifty   thousand.     The   survivors,  by  a  trusty  messenger  to 

the   French  court,    described  their   sufferings,    and    demanded 

relief     He  returned  Avith  flattering  but  fallacious  promises  ;  he 

even  announced  the  very  day,  which  had  been  fixed  for  their 

deliverance.     At  the  news  every  eye  glistened  with  hope:  the 

bells  were  tolled ;  rejoicings  were  made  ;  and  every  combatant 

was  admonished  to  be  on  his   guard,  and  to  second  the  efforts 

of  his  friends.      The  day  came :    it  passed  ;    and  no  deliverer 

appeared. 

The  despair  of  the  garrison  now  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  the 

governor:  but,  when  he  solicited  a  capitulation,  Henry  rejected 

his  offers,  and  insisted  that  he  should  surrender  at  discretion. 

Le  Boutellier  assembled   his  men,  and  proposed  to  them  to  set 

It  surrenders,  fire  to  the  city ;  to  throw  down  that  part  of  the  wall  which  had 

been  undermined  ;  and  to  burst  in  a  mass  into  the  camp  of  the 

enemy  ;  where,  if  they  could  not  win  a  way  with  their  swords,  they 

would  at  least  find  an  honourable  death.     The  knowledge  of  the 

design  changed  the  determination  of  Henry,  who  had  no  wish 

1419.       that  Rouen  should   be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.     He  gave 

Jan.  16.  i-i.  ii-i  !••  I  I 

the  men  at  arms  their  lives  and   hbcrty  on  condition  that  they 
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should  not  serve  against  him  for  twelve  months  :  of  the  citizens     CHAP. 


XXII. 
he  required  a  contribution  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  in  ' 

consideration  of  which  they  preserved  their  property  and  the 

franchises    of    the   city.       The    other   fortresses    followed    the 

example  of  the  capital ;  and  the  Normans  submitted  to  wear 

the  red  cross,  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  English  nation*^. 

The  fall  of  Rouen  was  felt  to  the  very  extremities  of  France.  Conferences 

r        •  11  "'  Meulant. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  adverse  factions  would  now 
forget  their  animosities,  and  unite  against  the  common  enemy  : 
but  every  attempt  to  reconcile  them  proved  ineffectual ;  and 
each  had  again  recourse  to  a  separate  negotiation  with  Henry. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  requested  a  renewal  of  the  conferences 
for  peace;  the  dauphin  solicited  a  personal  interview.  For 
reasons  which  are  not  mentioned,  the  young  prince  did  not  keep 
his  appointment  ^^ :  and  the  duke,  improving  the  opportunity, 
affected  a  willingness  to  assent  to  the  demands  of  the  English 
king,  who  was  even  persuaded  to  undertake  in  person  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiation.  Mante  was  assigned  for  the  residence 
of  Henry,  Pontoise  for  that  of  Charles.  Between  these  towns, 
and  in  a  plain  near  Meulant,  was  marked  out  a  square  plot  of 
ground,  of  which  one  side  was  washed  by  the  Seine,  the  other 
three  were  enclosed  with  a  deep  trench  and  a  line  of  palisades.  . 
The  mast  of  a  ship  erected  in  the  centre  designated  the  spot, 
where  it  was  intended  that  the  kings  should  meet :  and  two 
magnificent  pavilions,  standing  near  it,  offered  them  the  conve- 
nience of  withdrawing  from  the  view  of  the  spectators.  The 
ground  without  the  enclosure  on  the  right,  was  allotted  to  the 

"  Rym.  ix.  654.  Tit.  Liv.  60—71.  Elm.  charger,  and  bearing  as  a  pennon  the  taij  of 

176—202.    Monstrel.  268.  272— 274.      It  a  fox,  attached  to  the  head  of  a  spear.  Monst. 

■was  remarked  as  something  very  singular  that,  273. 

when  the  king  made  his  untry  into  Rouen,  he  "  Rym..i.\.  701.  789.   Tit.  Liv.  71.  Elm. 

was  followed  by  a  page  mounted  on  a  spirited  209. 
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CHAP,     attendants  of  Henry,  that  on  the   left   to   the   attendants   of 

XXII 
'__  Charles ;  and  for  their  accommodation  tents  were  erected,  in. 

the  decorations  of  which  the  two  nations  strove  to  outvie  each 
May  30.  other.  It  chanced  that  on  the  appointed  day  the  king  of  France 
suffered  an  access  of  his  disorder:  but  in  the  morning  Isabella, 
her  daughter  Catharine,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  left  Pontoise 
with  a  retinue  of  one  thousand  horse:  and  Henry,  accompanied 
by  his  brothers  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  departed  at  the 
same  time  from  Mante,  escorted  by  an  equal  number  of  men  at 
arms.  At  a  signal  they  entered  the  enclosure  from  the  opposite 
sides,  and  met  in  the  centre  at  the  same  moment.  Henry  bowed 
to  Isabella  and  her  daughter,  saluted  them,  and  taking  the 
former  by  the  hand  led  her  into  the  pavilion.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  seen  his  intended  bride.  She  was  young, 
graceful,  and  beautiful ;  and  by  the  instruction  of  the  queen 
employed  all  her  charms  to  make  an  impression  on  the  heart  of 
the  conqueror.  Though  Henry  strove  to  suppress,  he  could  not 
conceal,  his  emotions  from  the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  mother. 
This  was  sufficient  for  Isabella.  From  that  moment  the  daugh- 
ter was  withdrawn  from  the  conferences.  It  was  hoped  that  her 
absence  would  irritate  the  king's  passion,  and  thus  induce  him 
to  consent  to  more  favourable  conditions^". 
Henry  is  The  first  Conference  was  employed  in  arranging  the  order  of 

June*!.  the  subsequent  discussions.  Two  days  later  Henry  stated  his 
demand  :  the  possession  of  Normandy,  his  other  conquests  and 
the  territories  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  to  be  held  in  full 
Junes.  sovereignty,  and  independently  of  the  French  crown.  Four 
days  elapsed,  when  the  ministers  of  Charles  returned  their  answer. 
They  made  no  objection  to  the  king's  pretensions  :  but  brought 

'»  Monst.  i.  276,277,  Tit.  Liv.  73,  74. 
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forward  eight  demands  on  the  part  of  their  own  sovereign,  re-     chap. 
specting  renunciations,  exchanges  of  territory,  and  the  payment  ' 


of  debts.  Henry  fondly  persuaded  himself  that  he  should  at 
last  obtain  the  prize  of  his  labours.  Yet  doubts  were  artfully 
started,  explanations  required,  and  the  intervals  between  the 
conferences  prolonged.  In  a  whole  month  no  more  than  seven 
meetings  were  held:  a  day  had  been  appointed  for  the  eighth:  Juijrs. 
but  the  French  ministers  did  not  appear,  and  Henry  discovered 
that  his  own  arts  had  been  turned  against  himself.  The  con- 
ference, conducted  at  Meulant  with  so  much  parade,  was  but  a 
feint :  the  real  negotiation  was  carried  on  between  the  dauphin 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  respective  demands  and  replies 
had  been  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  secret  agency 
of  madame  de  Giac.  A  week  after  the  interruption  of  the  con-  ju,y  u 
ferences,  the  two  princes  met  and  embraced  near  Melun  on  the 
road  to  Paris.  They  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  forget  their 
former  quarrel,  to  live  in  amity,  to  concert  measures  which  might 
heal  the  dissensions  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  unite  their  forces 
against  their  enemy  the  king  of  England  ^^ 

Never  had  Henry  experienced  a  more  cruel  disappointment:  surprieeof 
but  his  passion  was  soon  gratified  by  the  surprise  of  Pontoise,  a 
populous  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He  imme- 
diately published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  boasted  of  his  mode- 
ration ;  complained  of  the  fraud  of  his  opponents ;  and  offered, 
notwithstanding  the  insult  he  had  lately  received,  to  conclude  a 
peace  on  the  terms,  which  he  had  formerly  proposed,  but  with 
this  proviso,  that  Pontoise,  with  the  country  lying  between  that 
town  and  Normandy,  should  be  included  among  the  territories 
to  be  ceded  to  the  English  crown  ^-.     His  prpspects,  however, 

"  Compare  Rym.  ix.  762.  776.  779.  789,      Monstrelet,  i.  277—279. 
with  Elmham,  217—226,  Livius,  74,  75,  and  "  Rym.  ix.  786—791.  Tit  Liv.  76. 

3  B  2 
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CHAP,  be^an  to  darken.     The  duration  and  expenses  of  the  war  had 
xxn  ,    .         .  . 

'  provoked  the  remonstrances  of  his  subjects :  the  king  of  Castile 


had  fitted  out  an  armament,  which  swept  the  coast  of  Guieune, 
aind  threatened  the  city  of  Bayonne ;  and  the  dauphin  and  duke 
of  Burgundy  were  preparing  to  array  against  him  the  whole 
power  of  France.  But  if  others  doubted,  he  still  appeared  con- 
fident of  success :  and  within  a  few  days  that  confidence  was 
converted  into  certainty  by  an  unexpected  revolution,  which 
placed  one  of  the  two  factions  at  his  disposal,  and  involved  the 
other  in  calamity  and  disgrace. 
Murder  of  tiie  Two  mouths  had  clapscd  since  the  apparent  reconciliation  of 
guudy.  ""^"  the  dauphin  and  the  Burgundian  :  yet  their  correspondence 
shewed  how  deeply  they  mistrusted  the  sincerity  of  each  other. 
The  duke  importuned  the  prince  to  join  his  father's  council  at 
Troyes :  the  prince  required  that  the  duke  should  previously 
imeet  him  at  Montereau  sur  Yonne.  It  was  not  without  hesi- 
Sep.  10.  tation  that  the  latter  complied.  As  he  approached  the  town, 
iie  was  told  that  three  barriers,  with  a  gate  in  each,  had  been 
drawn  across  the  bridge ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  courier  informed 
-him,  that  the  dauphin  had  already  waited  his  arrival  more  than 
an  hour  on  the  opposite  bank.  Both  circumstances  awakened 
his  suspicions  :  he  consulted  his  friends ;  and  a  hasty  determi- 
nation Avas  taken  to  proceed,  that  he  might  not  afterwards  be 
accused  of  having  by  groundless  jealousies  replunged  his  country 
tinto  civil  dissension.  With  twelve  attendants  the  duke  passed 
the  first  .and  second  gates,  Avhich  were  immediately  locked  be- 
ihind  :him.  Before  he  reached  the  third,  the  dauphin  appeared. 
^He  bent  his  iknee,  and  was  addressing  the  prince,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  stroke  in  the  face  irom  a  small  axe  in  the  hand  of 
Tannegui  du  Chastel.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  grasped  his  sword  : 
a  multitude  of  wounds  instantly  laid  him  dead  on  the  ground. 
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Of  liis  attendants  one  vaulted  over  the  barrier,  and  escaped  :  a     CHAP, 
second  was  slain  :  (he  others  remained  captives  in  the  power  of  ________ 


the  assassins.  To  apologize  for  this  foul  murder,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  same  plea,  by  Avhich  the  Burgundian  himself  had 
once  attempted  to  justify  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans:  that 
"when  a  criminal  is  too  powerful  to  be  punished  according  to 
law,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject  to  make  himself  the  mi- 
nister of  public  justice.  Whatever  might  be  his  guilt,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  assassination  perpetrated  under  the  mask  of 
friendsliip,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dauphin,  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character 
of  that  prince.  Perhaps  some  extenuation  may  be  found  in  his 
youth,  and  the  violence  of  his  counsellors  :  and  perhaps  some 
credit  may  be  given  to  his  repeated  asseverations,  that  he  had 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  design,  till  it  was  carried  into 
execution". 

This  tragical  event  excited  throughout  the  kingdom  one  com-  Henryiimatift 
mon  feeling  of  detestation  and  horror.  Every  other  interest  F'-ance, 
was  forgotten :  and  the  former  cry  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country  was  drowned  in  the  still  louder  cry  for  revenge  on  the 
murderers.  To  the  partisans  of  the  late  duke  it  was  evident 
that  their  security  depended  on  the  ruin  of  the  dauphin,  and  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  England.  The  city  of  Paris  hastened 
to  conclude  an  armistice^'';  Philip,  son  and  heir  to  John,  soli- 
cited his  aid  and  friendship ;  and  Isabella  informed  him,  that 
whatever  arrangements  he  should  make  Avith  that  prince,  would 
be  cheerfully  ratified  by  Charles.  Henry  was  not  slow  to 
name  the  price,  at  which  he  would  consent  to  be  the  minister  of 
their  vengeance,  or  rather  of  his  own  ambition.     He  required 

"'  Monstrel.  i.  281.  Elra.  235.  '*  Rjnn.  is.  812.  816. 
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CHAP,      the  hand  of  the  princess  Catharine,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 

XXII  -  •  . 

'  during  the  hfe  of  the  king,  and  the  succession  to  the  crown  at 

,  his  death.  Blinded  by  passion  and  personal  interest  the  queen 
and  the  duke  signified  their  assent.  Within  ten  weeks  after  the 
murder  these  important  prehminaries  were  signed  :  it  employed 
five  months  to  settle  the  minor  arrangements.  By  these  Henr^' 
bound  himself  to  settle  on  Catharine  the  usual  income  of  an  Eng- 
lish queen,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  nobles ;  to  govern 
during  his  regency  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  natives;  to 
conquer  the  territories  now  in  possession  of  the  dauphin  for  the 
benefit  of  his  father-in-law;  to  lay  aside  the  title  of  king  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  that  monarch ;  to  re-annex  Normandy 
to  the  French  crown  as  soon  as  he  should  ascend  the  throne  ;  to 
preserve  the  parliaments,  peers,  nobles,  cities,  towns,  commonal- 
ties, and  all  individuals  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberties; 
and  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
J420.       the  kingdom'^.     At  length,  accompanied  by  an  army  of  sixteen 

May  20.  thousand  men  at  arms,  he  entered  Troyes,  the  residence  of  the 
French  court ^*.     The  "  perpetual  peace"  was  ratified  the  next 

May  21.     day  by  Isabella  and  Philip  as  commissioners  of  Charles :  the 
parliament,  nobles,  citizens,  and  commonalties,  actually  acknow- 
ledging his  authority,  swore  to  observe  it ;  and  the  union  of  the 
two  crowns  was  celebrated  with  every  outward  demonstration  of 
And  married  joy,     Accordiug  to  the  national  custom  Henry  and  Catharine 

june*a?^  were  first  affianced  to  each  other.  Then  after  a  short  interval 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  ;  and  two  days  later  "  the  regent 
*'  and  heir  of  France,"  with  his  beautiful  bride,  departed  from 
Troyes  to  assume  the  command  at  the  siege  of  Sens' 


.77 


"  Rym,  ix.  816.  825.  840.  877.  890.  893,  lished  a  very  unpalatable  order,  that  no  Eng- 

894.  lishman    should    drink    wine   unmixed   with 

"  The  wine  of  Champagne  was  strong  and  water.     Tit.  Liv.  83.  Elm.  261. 

heady   (Fortisgimum  et    tumosum   vinum). —  "  Rym.  895 — 906.     The  following  letter 

Henry,  to  preserve  sobriety  in  the  army,  pub-  contaias  some  interesting  particulars   (Ibid. 
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The  operations  of  the  campaign  were  limited  to  the  reduction      CHAP. 

XXII 
of  that  city,  of  Moutereau,  and  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Melun  '^^. 


At  the  approach  of  winter  the  kings  with  tlu;ir  (juecns  made  The  treaty  is 
their  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital.     Charles  had  sununoncd  '"noT'is. 
the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  a  long  speech  exposed      Dec.  c. 
to  them  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  conclude  a  "  final 
"  and  perpetual  peace  with  his  dear  son  the  king  of  England." 
He  left  for  their  inspection  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  which  in  a  few      Dec.  lo. 
days  was  returned  with  their  unanimous  approbation''''.     In  this 
assembly  appeared  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  dressed  in  mourning,     Dec.  23. 
and  accomjjanied  by  the  princes  of  his  family.     He  demanded 
justice  against  the  assassins  of  his  father:  and  Charles,  after  the 
usual  formalities,  pronounced  the  judgment,  by  which  they  were 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  rendered  incapable  of  holding  or 
inheriting  office  or  property,  and  deprived  of  all  command  over 
their  vassals,  whom  at  the  same  time  the  king  absolved  from  all 
oaths  of  fealty,  and  obligations  of  service.    It  should,  however,  be 
observed  that  this  sentence  was  issued  against  the  nmrderers  in 
general,    without  naming  any   individual.      The  young  prince 
is  indeed  mentioned  by  the  designation  of  "  Charles,  styling 
"  himself  dauphin  :"  but  not  so  much  as  a  suspicion  is  hinted, 
that  he  was  either  the  author  or  an  abettor  of  the  crime  ^''. 

910).     "  Worshipful  Maister,  I  recomand  me      "  ther  ly  at  that  sage,  two  kyngs queenes, 

"  to  you.      And   as    touchyng  tydyngs,   the  "  iv  ducks,  with  my  loord  of  Bedford,  whanne 

"  ''y^D  ovvre  sovereya  loord  was  weddid  with  "  he  comelh  hedir :   the  which  the  xii  day  of 

"  greet  solempnitee  in  the  cathedrals  chirche  "  the   monyth   of  Juyu    shall    logge   besyde 

"  of  Tieys,  abowte  myd  day  OQ  Trinitie  Sun-  "  Parys   hedirward.     And   at  tliis  sege  also 

"  day.     And  on  the  Tuysday  saying  he  re-  "  lyn  many  worthy  ladyes  and  gentilwomen, 

"  moved  toward  the  town  of  Sens,  xvi  leges  "  both  Frensh  and  English :    of  the  whiche 

"  thennis,    havyng   wyth    hym    thedir    owre  "  many  of  hem  begonne  the  failz   of  armes 

"  queen    and    the    Frensh    estatz.      And  on  "  long  time  agoon,  but  of  lyging  at  seges  now 

"  Wednysday    thanne  next  suying,  was   sege      "  they  begynue  first. Johaa  Ofort." 

"  leyd    to   that   town,   a  greet   town    and  a  "  Tit.  Liv.  89,  90. 

"  notable,  toward   Bourgoyne-ward,   holden  "  Rym.  x.  30 — 32. 

"  strong  with  greet  nombre  of  Ermyiiakes.  "  Id.  3i — 35. 
"  The  whiche  town  is  worthily  beseged :  for 
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CHAP. 
XXII. 


Defeat  at 
Beaiije. 
1421. 
Feb.  23. 


March  22. 


From  Paris  Henry,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  bent  his  way 
towards  England.  His  subjects,  proud  of  their  victorious  mo- 
narch, conducted  him  in  triumph  to  London,  where  Catharine 
was  crowned  with  a  magnificence  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the 
English  annals  ^\  After  the  ceremony  they  made  a  progress 
through  the  kingdom  :  but  at  York  their  joy  was  clouded  with 
the  melancholy  news  of  the  battle  of  Beauje.  The  duke  of 
Clarence,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  his  lieutenant  in  Nor- 
mandy, undertook  to  lay  waste  the  county  of  Anjou,  which  still 
recognised  the  authority  of  the  dauphin.  To  oppose  him  La 
Fayette  had  assembled  an  army  of  the  natives,  to  whom  he 
joined  five  or  seven  thousand  Scottish  auxiliaries  under  the  earls 
of  Buchan  and  Wigton,  and  the  lord  Stuart  of  Darnley.  The 
duke  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  false  reports  of  his 
prisoners.  He  hastened  without  the  archers  to  surprise  the 
enemy  :  but  was  surrounded  with  his  men  at  arms  by  a  more 
numerous  force.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  English  remained  on 
the  field  ;  three  hundred  were  taken.  The  duke,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  coronet  of  gold  and  jewels,  received  a  wound 
from  sir  William  Swynton,  and  was  slain  with  a  battle  axe  by 
the  earl  of  Buchan.  The  archers  arrived  in  time  to  recover  his 
body  :  but  the  enemy,  who  retired  in  haste,  carried  off  the 
prisoners.  This  victory  raised  the  fame  of  the  Scots,  and 
their  general  was  named  by  the  dauphin  constable  of  France^'. 

Revenge  and  vexation  speedily  recalled  the  king  to  the  theatre 


•'  La  fut  faicte  telle  et  si  grande  pompe,  et 
bobant,  et  joiivite,  que  depiiis  le  temps  que 
jadis  le  tres  noble  combattant  Artus,  roy  des 
Bretonget  Anglois  coirimen^aa  regnez  jusques 
a  present  ne  lut  vciie  en  la  dite  ville  de  Lon- 
dres  la  pareille  feste  de  nuls  des  roys  Anglois. 
Monst.  i.  303.  Fabian  has  preserved  the 
names  of  all  the  dishes  served  at  tho  three 
courses  for  dinner,  p.  402. 


•'  Elm.  302—304.  Monst.  i.  306.  Des 
Ursins,  389.  The  Scottish  historian,  who 
ascribes  all  the  merit  of  the  victory  to  his 
countrymen,  tells  us  that  only  12  Scots  and 
2  Frenchmen  were  killed.  Ford.  xv.  33. 
Monstrelet  more  honestly  admits  the  loss  of 
the  two  nations  to  have  amounted  to  more 
than  a  thousand  men.     Monst.  ibid. 
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of  war.     Troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Dover  ;  loans  were     CHAP. 

XXII. 
raised  in  every  county ;    and  the  parliament  and  convocation  ' 


Avere  summoned.  Both,  at  Henry's  request,  approved  and  rati-  Hemyre- 
fied  the  treaty  of  Troyes'^'.  The  clergy  voted  him  a  tenth:  from  prance? 
the  lords  and  commons  he  did  not  receive,  probably  did  not  ask, 
any  grant  of  money  :  but  they  cheerfully  empowered  the  ministers  May  12. 
to  raise  loans  for  the  use  of  the  crown  on  the  security  of  parlia- 
ment®'*. Anxious  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  men  who  had 
slain  his  brother,  the  king  resolved  to  oppose  Scot  to  Scot,  and 
to  procure  the  ministers  of  his  resentment  from  among  their  own 
countrymen.  Archibald  earl  Douglas,  in  consideration  of  an  May  30. 
annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds,  contracted  to  serve  him  during 
his  life,  with  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  two  hundred  foot 
soldiers  :  and  James  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  now 
spent  sixteen  years  in  captivity,  on  a  promise  that  he  should 
revisit  his  own  country  within  three  months  after  his  return,  con- 
sented to  accompany  the  expedition  in  quality  of  a  volunteer. 
He  probably  was  not  aware  of  Henry's  object ;  who  indulged  a 
hope  that  the  Scots  in  the  pay  of  the  dauphin  would  not  venture 
to  fight  against  their  native  sovereign.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed :  but  the  presence  of  James  afforded  him  a  pretext  to 
gratify  his  revenge :  and  every  Scot  taken  in  arms  Avas  immedi- 
ately executed  as  a  traitor  ®^. 

The   king  landed    at   Calais  Avith   a  reinforcement   of  four     June  10. 
thousand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty-four  thousand  archers  ^^.     By 
his  orders  they  proceeded  tOAvards  the  seat  of  Avar  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  Avhile  he  paid  a  rapid  but  Avel- 

"  Per  ipsum  et  tres  status  regni  sui,....  the  tliree  estates, 
videlicet  prcelatos  et  clerum,  nobiles  et  mag-  "  Ibid.  130. 

nates,  necnon  communitates  dicti  regni.    Rot.  ''  Rym.  x.  124, 125.  Ford.  XV.  34. 

Pari.  135.     This  passage  must  distress  those,  ''  Monst.  i.  307. 

who  contend  that  the  king  himself  is  one  of 

VOL.   III.  3  C 
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CHAP,     come  visit  to  his  father-in-law  at  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.     Re- 
XXII 

,  turning  to  the  army,  he  drove  the  dauphin  from  the  walls  of 


Chartres;  and,  leaving  the   king  of  Scots   to    besiege   Dreux, 

chased  his  adversary  into  the  strong  city  of  Bourges.     Thence, 

to  pay  his  court  to  the  Parisians,  he  repaired  to  the  capital :  and 

Oct.  6.       at  their  request  undertook  to   reduce  the  city  of  Meaux.     Its 

Siege  and  re- 

ductiott  of      commander  was  the  celebrated  bastard  of  Vaurus,  whose  activity 

Meaux.  .  .  . 

and  barbarity  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  and  detes- 
tation. Bursting  from  his  asylum  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
he  often  swept  the  whole  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris  :  and 
was  accustomed  on  his  return  to  hang  on  a  particular  tree  every 
prisoner,  who  would  not,  or  could  not,  pay  the  ransom,  which 
he  demanded.  The  town  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  was  carried 
by  storm  :  but  the  garrison  retired  into  an  adjoining  work  called 
the  market-place ;  and  during  five  months  bade  defiance  to  the 
May'lo.  united  attempts  of  Henry  and  his  father-in-law.  Famine  at 
length  compelled  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  governor 
was  decapitated.  His  banner,  surmounted  with  his  head,  was 
fixed  in  his  favourite  tree,  and  his  trunk  suspended  from  one  of 
the  branches.  With  him  were  executed  three  of  his  oflScers, 
who  had  earned  the  distinction  by  their  insolence  and  inhuma- 
nity :  and  a  few  persons,  accused  of  having  participated  in  the 
murder  of  the  duke  of  Burgund}',  were  sent  to  Paris,  to  take 
their  trials  before  the  parliament  ^'^. 
HefaUsiu.  By  the  surrender  of  Meaux  the  northern  division  of  France 
fi'om  the  frontier  to  the  Loire,  with  the  exception  of  Maine, 
Anjou,  and  a  few  castles  in  Picardy,  was  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  king  of  England  :  and  to  add  to  his 
good  fortune,  his  queen  had  lately  been  delivered  of  a  son,  who 


1421. 
D«c.6. 


"  Mons.  i.  313.  316.  318,  319.     Tit.  Liv.  92,  93.     Elm.  315—329. 
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received  in  baptism  the  name  of  his  father.     As  soon  as  Meaux      CHAP, 
was  reduced,  she  left  England,  in  the  company  of  the  duke  of  ' 

Bedford,  and  hastened  with  her  child  to  her  father  and  mother       ,^32 
at  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.     Henry  flew  to  join  her :  and  the  two     May  21. 
courts  repaired  together  to   Paris  against  the  festival  of  Whit-     May  30. 
suntide.     The  citizens  gazed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  regent 
and  his  nobles :  but  at  the  same  time  pitied  and   resented  the 
comparative  insignificance   to  Avhich  their  own   sovereign  had 
been  reduced.     The  shews   and   pageantries  with  which  Henry 
sought  to  amuse  them,  did  not  soothe  their  feelings,  nor  silence 
their  murmurs :   and   these   nascent   expressions   of  discontent 
might  have  taught  him  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
result  of  his  enterprise^''.     But  his  attention  was  now  called  to 
a  more  serious  subject :  a  secret  malady,  which  he  had  for  some 
time  affected  to  despise,  but  which  rapidly  undermined  his  con- 
stitution, and  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians"^.     At  the  invi- 
tation of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  he  undertook  to  raise  the  siege     Juiy3«. 
of  Cosne:  but  the  failure  of  his  strength  rendered  him  unable  to 
proceed  :  and  at  Corbeil  he  delivered  the  com  mand  of  thearmy 
to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford.     The  dauphin,  alarmed  at 
the  report  of  his  advance,  had  retreated  across  the  Loire  ^. 

From  Corbeil  Henry  was  conveyed  back  to  the  Bois  de  Vin-  And  dies, 
cennes,  where  the  progress  of  his  disorder  soon  extinguished 
every  hope  of  recovery.  He  met  his  fate  with  composure  ;  and 
divided  the  short  remnant  of  his  time  between  the  concerns  of 
his  soul  and  those  of  his  family.  Whatever  might  be  his  feelings, 
he  saw  the  French  crown,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  slip 
from  his  grasp  without  expressing  a  regret.     But  for  the  pros- 

"  MonstreV.  i.  320.  vi.  50. 

"  By  different  writers  it  is  described  as  a  '"  Tit.  Liv,  94,  95.  Monst.  i.  324. 

dysentery,  a  fistula,  and  a  pleurisy.    Raynald. 

3  c  2 
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CH.\P.     perity  of  his  son  he  appeared  deeply  sohcitous ;  the  evils  of  a 
'      long  and   perhaps  a  tumultuous  min<jrity  offered  themselves   to 


his  mind :  and  his  apprehensions  and  advice,  his  wishes  and 
commands,  were  strongly  and  repeatedly  inculcated  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  council.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  called  to  his 
bedside  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  four 
other  noblemen  of  distinction.  To  their  loyalty  he  recommended 
his  wife  and  her  child  :  and  then  appointed  the  earl  of  Warwick 
tutor  to  the  prince,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom. As  his  last  advice  he  conjured  them  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  offer  him  the  regency 
of  France  ;  but,  should  he  refuse,  to  give  it  to  his  fair  brother  of 
Bedford.  The  issue  of  the  war,  he  observed,  was  in  the  hands 
of  God :  but  he  forbade  them,  whatever  might  happen,  to  re- 
lease from  captivity  the  French  princes  of  the  blood  during  the 
minority  of  his  son  ;  or  to  conclude  any  peace  with  the  dauphin 
unless  Normandy  were  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Then  turning  to  his  physicians,  he  requested  to  know 
liow  long  he  might  expect  to  live ;  and  was  told,  that  the  Al- 
mighty had  it  in  his  power  to  restore  him  to  health.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  evasion,  he  repeated  his  question,  and  required  a  direct 
answer.  "  Then,  sir,"  replied  one  of  them  falling  on  his  knee, 
"  attend-  to  the  health  of  your  soul,  for  you  cannot  live  more 
"  than  two  hours."  He  heard  the  awful  denunciation  unmoved, 
sent  for  his  confessor,  and  devoted  the  remaining  moments  to 
exercises  of  devotion.  While  the  assistants  recited  around  his 
bed  the  penitential  psalms,  he  interru])ted  them  at  the  verse, 
"  Tiiou  shalt  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  and  said  in  a  faint 
voice,  that  it  had  plways  been  his  intention,  to  visit  Palestine, 
and  free  the  holy  city  from  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens.  He  expired 
Aug-  31.     in  a  few  hours,  on  the  last  day  of  August  in  the  year  1422  ^'. 

♦'  Tit,  Liv.  06,      Monstrel.  i.  324.     Wul.  407.     Martin  V.  in  a  letter  asserts  that  the 
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The  splendour  which  conquest  threw  round  the  person  of     CHAP. 
Henry  during  his  life,  still  adlieres  to  his  memory  four  centuries  '_ 


after  his  death.     But  he  was  not  only  a  warrior  :  he  was  also  a  His diaractcr. 
statesman.     The  praise  of  constitutional  courage   he  may  share 
with  many  of  his  predecessors:  he  surpassed  most  of  them  in 
the  skill,  with  which  he  fomented   the  dissensions  among  his 
antagonists,  and  improved  to  the  best  advantage  the  unexpected 
events,   which  chequered    the    busy  scene  of  French   politics. 
Success,   however,  gave  a  tinge  of  arrogance  to  his  character. 
He  did  not  sufficiently  r(;spect  the  prejudices,  or  spare  the  feel- 
ings, of  his  new  subjects  :  the  pomp  and  superiority,  which  he 
displayed,  mortified  their  vanity  :  and  the  deference  which  he 
exacted  from  the  proudest  of  the  French  nobilit^s  was  reluctantly 
yieldea  by  men,  who,  under  the  weak  reign  of  Charles,  had  been 
accustomed  to  trample  on  the  authority  of  their  sovereign.    Con- 
tinually engai.'.e.i  in  war,  he  had  little  leisure  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  legislator :  but  he  has  been  commended  for  his  care 
to  enforce  the  equal  administration  of  justice;  and  was  beloved 
by  the  lower  classes  both  in  France  and  England,  for  the  pro- 
tection which  he  afforded  them  against  the  oppression  of  their 
superiors^".     To  those,  who  served  him,  if  he  were  a  stern,  he 
was  also  a  bountiful  master  :  and  though  he  punished  severely, 
he  rewarded  with  munificence.     By  military  men  he  was  beloved 
and  adored :  and  the  officers  of  the  army  in  France  resolv^ed  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  that  attachment  Avhich  they  professed  for 
him  while  living,  by  the  extraordinary  pomp   with  which  they 
paid  the  last  duties  to  his  remains. 

On  the  funeral  car,  and  under  a  rich  canopy  of  silk,  Avas  placed  And  burial. 

king  died  in  the  most  edifying  sentiments,  devote  ecclesiae  sacramenta  accipiens.    Apud 

In   Domino  mortuus  est :  n;im,  sicut  accepi-  Raynald.  vi.  30. 

mus,  cor  ejus  excelsuni  huniiliavit,  et  depo-  "^  See  Mon?trelet,  i,  326,  and  Du  Fennin, 

sitis  curis  sasculi   animum  direxit  ad  deum,  501. 
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a  bed  of  crimson  and  gold,  on  which  reposed  the  effig}'  of  the 
king  in  his  robes,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  the  head,  the  sceptre 
in  the  right  hand,  and  the  globe  and  cross  in  the  left.  It  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  five  hundred  knights  and  esquires  in 
black  armour,  with  their  spears  reversed.  Around  the  corpse 
Avalked  three  hundred  torch-bearers,  intermixed  with  persons 
bearing  atchievements,  banners,  and  pennons.  The  clergy  of 
every  district,  through  which  the  procession  passed,  were  ar- 
ranged in  lines  on  each  side;  and  behind  rode  the  nobility,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  king  of  Scots  as  chief  mourner. 
After  these,  at  the  distance  of  a  leagut,  followed  queen  Catha- 
rine with  a  numerous  retinue.  In  this  mimnerthe  body  of  the 
king  was  conveyed  to  Paris  and  Rouen,  vrhere  it  lay  in  state; 
and  from  Rouen  by  short  journies  to, Calais,  where  a  fleet  was  in 
waiting  to  transport  it  1o  England.  As  the  procession  ap- 
proached the  metnjpolis,  it  was  met  by  the  bishops,  the  mitred 
abbots,  and  the  clergy  :  and  the  obsequies  were  performed  in 
presence  of  the  whole  parliament,  first  in  St.  Paul's,  and  then  in 
Westminster  abbey.  The  corpse  was  interred  near  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  confessor:  and  the  tomb  was  long  visited  by  the 
people  with  sentiments  of  veneration  and  regret  °^. 

During  Henry's  reign  the  commons  obtained  from  the  king  a 
confirmation  of  their  clahn,  that  no  statute  should  be  valid, 
unless  it  were  enacted  with  tiieir  assent.  They  had  repeated  an 
ancient  complaint,  that  the  terms  of  their  petitions,  whether  de- 
livered in  writing  or  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  were  fre- 
quently so  altered  by  additions,  omissions,  and  pretended  cor- 
rections, that  the  law,  when  it  was  published,  proved  to  be  very 


"  Elm.  336.  Will.  407.  Monstrel.  i.  cliacun  jour  aiissi  grand  honneur  et  reverence, 
325,  326.  Ho  adds :  et  mesraement  luy  mort  comine  s'ils  fusscnt  acertenes,  qu'il  I'ut  ou  soil 
et    mie  en  sepuhuro,   luy  ont   faict,  et  font      sainct  en  paradis. 
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different  from  their  original  intention.     In  reply,  the  king  grant-     CHAP, 
ed,  that,  "  fro  thencefortii  ho  thynge  should  be  enacted  to  the  ' 

"  petitions  of  his  coniune,  that  might  becontraric  of  hyr  asi<:yng, 
"  wharby  they  shukl   be  bound  without  their  assent :    savyng 
"  alwey  to  himself  his  real  prerogatif  to  graunte  and  denye  what 
"  him  lusted  of  their  petitions  and  askynges  aforesaide^*."     He 
soon  afterwards  gave  them  another  proof  of  his  esteem  and  con- 
descension, by  submitting  to  their  inspection  and  approval  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  emperor 
Sigismund®^      Henry,    like    his   predecessors,   was   repeatedly 
obliged   to  ask  for  pecuniar}'  aid :    but  his  victories  kept  the 
nation   in  a  frenzy  of  joy ;  ajid  both  houses  liberally  acceded 
to  his  requests.     Though  the  example  of  Richard  II.  had  proved 
the  danger  of  rendering  the  sovereign  independent  of  parliament, 
they  granted  him  for  life  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  with  the 
duties  upon  wooP^:  and  to  enable  him  by  loan  to  anticipate  the 
produce  of  the  taxes,  offered  the  security  of  parliament  to  those, 
who  refused  to  advance  money  on  the  sole  security  of  the  crown  ^. 
By  these  means,  and  with  the  tenths  granted  by  the  clergy,  the 
king  was  enabled  to  raise  armies,  and  carry  on  a  successful  war 
in  the  heart  of  France ;  though,  at  the  same  time,   if  we  may 
believe  a  statement  laid  before  him  by  the  officers  of  his  treasury, 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  was  hardly  equal,  if  it  were 
equal,  to  the  annual  expenditure^^. 

'*  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  22.  the  crown  lands,  escheats,  &c.  under  the  head 

"  Ibid.  96.  98.      It  seems,    however,   to  of  casualties,  to  £15,066  ll.-;.  Ic/.,  making  the 

have    become  a  common    practice,    in   most  gross  sum  of  £55,743   10s.   lO^d.    Theordi- 

kingdoms  at  this  period,  to  have  solemn  trea-  nary  expenses  for  the  custody  of  the  marches, 

lies  ratified  by  the  three  estates.  the  fees  of  the  judges  and  crown  officers,  and 

'"  Ibid.  63,  64.  the    annuities   granted    to    different    persons 

"  Ibid.  95,  et  passim.  amounted  to  £o2,235  16s.   10|f/.,  leaving  the 

''  The  receipts  of  the  year  ending  the  29th  small  balance  of  £3,507  13s.   11|(/.     But  out 

of  September,   1420,   from   the  customs  and  of  that  sum  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the 

duties,  amounted  to  £40,676  19s.  9^d. :  from  chambers  of  the  king  and  queen,  their  house- 
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CHAP.         I  may  here  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  schism  in 
XXII 
'__  the  papacy,  a  subject  which  at  this  period  excited  considerable 

Schism  in  the  interest.  He  has  witnessed  its  origin  at  the  deatli  of  Gregory  XI. : 
*^  "'^'^  ■  after  the  lapse  of  almost  forty  years  it  still  continued  to  divide 
and  agitate  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  original  competitors, 
Urban  and  Clement,  were  indeed  dead  :  but  their  rival  claims 
had  been  perpetuated  by  the  zeal  or  ambition  of  their  partisans  ; 
and  to  Urban  had  succeeded  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VII.,  and 
Gregory  XII. ;  to  Clement  Peter  de  Luna,  an  Arragonese,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  wore  the  tiara  for  the  Ions; 
period  of  thirty  years.  The  evils  arising  from  the  conflicting 
jurisdiction  and  opposite  anathemas  of  these  pontiffs,  provoked 
complaints  and  remonstrances.  Consultations  were  held :  jjrinces 
and  prelates  united  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  : 
and  a  general  understanding  prevailed,  that  the  two  rivals  should 
be  induced  or  compelled  to  resign,  and  a  new  pope  shoidd  be 
canonically  elected.  With  this  view  the  church  of  France  with- 
drew from  the  obedience  of  Benedict,  whose  authority  it  had 
previously  acknowledged  :  but,  when  this  example  was  proposed 

hold  and  wardrobe,  the  royal  works,  the  navy  ments  are  divided  in  the  same  manner.  In 
clerk,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  the  care  the  first  part  is  given  the  revenue  belonging  to 
of  the  lions,  the  guard  and  support  of  pri-  the  crown,  in  the  second  that  derived  from 
soners,  embassies,  &c.  and  an  allowance  of  parliamentary  grants.  The  chief  difference 
£100  per  month  lately  granted  to  the  dutchess  between  them  is,  that  the  statement  in  Rymer 
-  of  Brabant.  It  was  moreover  observed,  that  gives  the  net  amount  of  the  first,  afler  the  de- 
no  provision  whatever  had  yet  been  made  for  duction  of  all  charges  upon  it :  the  second  con- 
the  payment  of  old  debts,  among  which  were  tains  every  particular  sum  as  well  as  the 
numbered  those  contracted  by  the  king  in  his  charges.  If  it  be  said  that  the  statement  in 
prodigal  Career  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  the  rolls  gives  something  more  than  £30,000 
Rym.  X.  113,  114.  It  has,  however,  been  for  the  hereditary  revenue,  while  that  in  Ry- 
suggcsted  that  this  .statement  in  Rymer  is  in-  mer  gives  only  £15,000— the  answer  is  ob- 
eorrect ;  that  its  deficiency  should  be  supplied  vious.  This  sum  of  £30,000,  after  the  de- 
from  another  statement  in  the  rolls,  belonging  duction  of  the  charges  upon  it,  dwindles  to 
to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  next  reign;  and  that  about  £11,000:  and  thus  comes  as  near  as 
a  sum  of  £20,000  should  be  added  for  the  re-  could  be  expected  to  the  amount  of  the  reve- 
»  venue  derived  from  fee-farm  rents,  from  Ire-  nuc  in  the  time  of  Henry  V,  as  it  is  stated  in 
land,  Aquitaine,  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  &c.  Rymer, 
I  see  no  cause  for  the  addition.     Both  state-  2 
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for  the  imitation  of  the  English  prelates,  they  contented  them-     ^^j^* 

selves  uith  petitioning  the  king  to  withhold  from  Gregory  XII. '_ _ 

the  monies  which  the  pontiff's  annually  drew  from  the  kingdom^'. 
At  length  the  cardinals  of  the  two  parties  united :  a  council 
assembled  at  Pisa :  a  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced 
against  both  the  competitors ;  and  Peter,  a  Greek,  was  raised  to 
the  papacy  by  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  But  the  remedy 
added  to  the  evil.  Both  Gregory  and  Benedict  disputed  the 
authority  of  the  council;  and  Europe  saw  for  the  first  time 
three  pontitfs  contending  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  emperor 
Sigisn)und,  who,  by  persuasion  and  menaces,  prevailed  on  John 
XXIII.,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  to  call  the  council  of  Con- 
stance. In  this  assembly  Gregory  resigned  :  and  the  refusal  of 
John  and  Benedict  to  copy  his  example,  was  followed  by  a 
solemn  sentence  of  deposition.  To  give  the  greater  stability  to 
the  election  of  the  new  pope,  six  persons  from  each  of  the  five 
nations  of  Italy,  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Spain  entered  'tstermina- 
the  conclave  :  and  at  the  nomination  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
the  cardinal  Colonna  was  unanimously  chosen  ^"°.     He  assumed       i4i7. 

Nor.  11. 

the  name  of  Martin  V.  Benedict  indeed  maintained  his  pre- 
tensions in  his  native  country,  but  after  his  death  his  successor 
acknowledged  the  claim  of  Martin.  If  the  schism  was  thus 
terminated,  it  had  previously  given  a  shock  to  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  pontiffs,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  con- 
tending rivals  dared  not  employ  the  imperious  tone  of  their  pre- 
decessors. It  was  the  policy  of  each  to  conciliate,  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  adherents,  and  to  avoid  every  measure  which 

"  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  306.  Norwich,  the  dean  of  York,  and  the  abbot  of 

'"'  The  Enghsh  nation  was  represented  by      St.  Mary's  in  the  same  city.  Harpsf.  610. 
the  bishops  of  London,  Bath,  Lichfield,  and 

VOL.  III.  3  D 
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1399. 


14  Ui. 


1417. 


might  drive  men  to  seek  the  friendship  of  his  opponent.  Hence 
the  pretensions  which  had  given  so  much  offence  to  the  sove- 
reigns, were  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude ;  enactments,  hostile 
to  the  immunities  or  claims  of  the  church,  were  either  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  but  feebly  opposed ;  and  instead  of  the  spiri- 
tual weapons  of  excommunication  and  interdict,  were  adopted 
the  more  persuasive  means  of  entreaty  and  concession. 

In  England  the  duration  of  the  schism  had  allowed  the 
statutes  against  provisors  to  be  executed  with  little  opposition. 
Experience,  however,  shewed  that  the}'  operated  in  a  way, 
which  had  never  been  contemplated,  to  the  depression  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  deterioration  of  the  universities.  Both  these  bodies, 
in  the  year  1399?  presented  petitions  to  the  convocation,  setting 
forth,  that  while  the  popes  were  permitted  to  confer  benefices  by 
provision,  the  preference  had  always  been  given  to  men  of 
talents  and  industry,  who  had  obtained  degrees  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  that  the  effect  of  such  preference  had  been  to  quicken 
the  application,  and  multiply  the  number  of  the  students  :  but 
that,  since  the  passing  of  the  acts  against  provisors,  their  mem- 
bers had  been  neglected  by  the  patrons,  the  students  had 
disappeared,  and  the  schools  were  nearly  abandoned  ^"\  The 
evil  continued  to  increase.  Sixteen  years  later  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  commons,  who,  to  preserve  the  universities  from 
utter  destruction,  petitioned  the  king,  that  the  statutes  against 
provisors  might  be  repealed,  or  an  adequate  remedy  might  be 
provided  ^"".  He  informed  them  that  he  had  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  bishops.  But  these  prelates  had  no  wish  that  the  sta- 
tutes should  be  repealed:  and  in  convocation  a  law  was  published, 
obhging  every  spiritual  patron   during  the  next  ten  years  jto 


'•'  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  242. 


""  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  81. 
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bestow  the  first  vacant  benefice  in  his  presentation,  and  after 
that  every  second,  on  some  member  of  either  university, 
graduated  in  one  of  the  three  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  or 
physic.  It  was  hoped  that  this  expedient  would  silence  their 
complaints  ;  though  on  account  of  objections  raised  by  the 
universities  themselves,  four  years  elapsed  before  it  was  put  in 
execution  *°'.  The  truth  is,  that  the  persons  who  chiefly  suffered 
from  the  practice  of  provisions,  and  Avho  chiefly  profited  by  the 
statutes  against  them,  were  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy. 
These,  as  their  right  of  presentation  was  invaded  by  the  exercise 
of  the  papal  claim,  had  originally  provoked  the  complaints, 
which  the  reader  has  so  fre(iuently  noticed;  and  now  were  ready 
to  submit  to  a  minor  sacrifice,  rather  than  allow  the  repeal  of 
the  statutes,  which  secured  to  them  the  influence  of  patronage, 
and  shielded  them  from  the  interference  of  the  pontiffs^ 


CHAP. 
XXII. 


1421. 


,104 


103  Wii]i  Cone.  iii.  381.  401.  "  feudal  militia  gave  place  to  one  which  was 

'"  I  profit  of  this  open  space  to  notice  a  "  still  less  orderly  and  regular."     The  fact  is, 

singular  assertion   of  Hume   at  the   close  of  that   such   commissions  were  usual  m   every 

his  nineteenth  chapter :  that  "  the   first  com-  reign  since  Henry  II.     See  vol,  ii.  p.  158,  and 

"  mission  of  array  which  we  meet  with,  was  the  present  volume,  p.  136. 
"  issued  by  Henry  V.  in   1416 :  when  the 
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CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


EMPERORS  OF  GERMANY. 
SiGISMUND 1 437. 

Albert 1439. 

Frederic  III. 


XXIII. 


KrNGS  OF  SCOTLAND.        KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

James  1 1437.  Charles  VI.  1422. 

James  II.  ..  .1460.  Charles  VII. 
James  III. 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 

John  II 1454. 

Henry  IV. 


POPES. 

Martin  V 1431. 

EUGENIUSIV. .  ,1447. 
Nicholas  V.  ..1456. 
Calixtus  III...  1458. 
Pius  II. 


GOVERNMENT  DURING  THE  MINORITY  — DUKE  OF  BEDFORD  REGENT 
OF  FRANCE— JACQUELINE  OF  BAVARIA— SIEGE  OF  ORLEANS  — 
JOAN  OF  ARC  — CHARLES  IS  CROWNED  AT  RHEIMS  — HENRY  AT 
PARIS  —  DEFECTION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BURGUNDY  — ARMISTICE 
BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE— DISPUTES  IN  THE  ENGLISH 
CABINET  —  THE  KING'S  MARRIAGE  —  DEATHS  OF  GLOUCESTER 
AND  BEAUFORT  —  LOSS  OF  THE  FRENCH  PROVINCES  —  IMPEACH- 
MENT AND  MURDER  OF  SUFFOLK— CADE'S  INSURRECTION— DUKE 
OF  YORK  PROTECTOR— HENRY  RECOVERS  HIS  AUTHORITY— DIS- 
ASTERS OF  THE  YORKISTS  —  THEIR  SUBSEQUENT  SUCCESS  — THE 
DUKE  IS  DECLARED  HEIR  TO  THE  THRONE— IS  KILLED  AT  WAKE- 
FIELD—HIS  SON  EDWARD  ENTERS  LONDON— AND  IS  PROCLAIMED 
KING. 

CHAP.      1  HE  French  throne  was  preserved  from  ruin  by  the  premature 
death  of  Henry  V.     The  task  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy 
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which  he  had  gained,   devolved  on  an  infant  successor,  and  a     CHAP, 
divided  ministry  :  while  the  dauphin,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  ' 


seconded  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  called  every  faction  under 
his  banner,  and  directed  their  combined  efforts  against  the  in- 
vaders of  their  country.  We  shall  see  that  prince  recover  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  crown  of  his  ancestors  ;  expel  the 
English  from  their  conquests ;  and  seal  a  long  series  of  success 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gascony,  the  last  fragment  of  the  an- 
cient patrimony  belonging  to  the  English  monarchs  in  France. 

The  new  king,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Catharine,  was  hardly  settlement  of 
nine  months  old.  On  the  first  advice  of  his  father's  decease,  menr^*^™' 
several  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  assembled  at  Westminster  ; 
issued  commissions  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  judges, 
sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  duties  ;  and  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  in 
the  besinnino;  of  November.     The  first  care  of  that  assembly       1402. 

.  .  .  .         .  Nor.  10. 

was  to  ratify  all  the  acts  of  the  authority  by  which  it  had  been 
convened,  as  sufficiently  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case^: 
its  second,  to  supply  the  defect  arising  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  from  the  infancy  of  the  king.  The  two  last  centuries 
furnished  three  instances  of  minorities,  at  the  accession  of  Henry 
ni.,Edw^ard  HI.,  and  Richard  II.  But  on  none  of  these  occa- 
sions had  the  powers  of  the  executive  government  been  intrusted 
to  a  guardian  or  regent,  if  we  except  the  two  first  years  of  Hen- 
ry III.,  when  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  was  deemed 
requisite  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  a  foreign  competitor  at  tiie 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  in  possession  of  the  capital.  I'iie 
duke  of  Gloucester,  however,  preferred  a  claim  to  the  regency  on 
two  grounds  :  because  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  he 

•  Rot.  Pari.  17.  170. 
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CHAP,      ^vas  the  nearest  of  kin  to  his  nephew  ;  and  because  the  late  kinff, 
XXIII  • 
'__  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  had  appointed  him  to  that  charge. 


The  lords  (for  such  matters  did  not  appertain  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  commons)  having  searched  the  rolls,  and  consulted  the 
judges,  replied :  that  his  demand  was  not  founded  either  on  law  or 
precedent,  but  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  and 
the  rights  of  the  three  estates  :  and  that  the  appointment  of  the 
late  king  was  of  no  force,  because  he  could  not  alter  the  law  of 
the  land  without  the  three  estates,  nor  delegate  the  authority 
which  expired  with  his  life,  to  be  exercised  by  another  after  his 
death.  To  satisfy  him,  however,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power, 
they  would  appoint  him  president  of  the  council,  in  the  absence 
of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford,  not  with  the  title  of  regent, 
lieutenant,  governor,  or  tutor,  words  which  might  be  construed 
to  import  a  delegation  of  the  sovereign  authority,  but  with  that 
of  "  protector  of  the  realm  and  church  of  England  :"  an  appel- 
lation, which  could  serve  only  to  remind  him  of  his  duty  ".  Act- 
ing on  these  principles  they  named  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  sixteen  members  of  the  council  with 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  in  his  absence,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 

Dec.  5.  ^°''  president :  and  by  a  deputation  notified  these  nominations  to 
the  commons,  who  gave  their  assent  "*.  Regulations  were  then 
enacted  for  the  <]irection  of  the  council  ^  the  duties  on.  wool  with 

Dec.  18.     the  tonnage  and  poundage  were  continued  for  two  years,  and  the 

°  Ibid.  iv.  326.  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  when  he  was 

^  Ibid.   iv.  174,   175.  326.     Their  salaries  chancellor,  received  the  same  as  an  archbishop, 

were  as  follows  :  and  the  lord  Stafford,  as  treasurer,  the  same  as 

£  s.  d.  an  earl    (Rot.  Pari.   v.  404.     Kyni.  x.  268. 

To  the  protector,  per  annum 5333  6     8  359,  3fiO).     This  difference   in  the  amount 

.  . .   dukes  and  archbishops 200  0     0  seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  establish- 

...   bishops  and  earls 133  6     8  menl.'!,  which  each  was  obliged  to  maintain  in 

...   barons  and  bannerets 100  0     0  proportion  to  his  rank. 

...esquires 30  0     0          Mbid.  iv.  175. 
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parliament  was  dissolved '.     England  presented  no  cause  of  unea-     CHAP, 
sincss:  but  every  eye  was  most  anxiously  turned  towards  France.  ________ 


The  regency  of  that  kingdom  had,  according  to  Henry's  last  Death  of 
injunctions,  been  offered  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  on  his  France. 
refusal  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  by  Charles,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council.     But   Charles  survived   this  transaction 
only  a  few  days:  and  his  death  gave  to  the  English  interest  a      Oct.  21. 
shock  from  which  it  never  recovered.      Many   of  the  French 
nobility  had  adhered  to  Henry  out  of  deference  to  the  will   of 
their  sovereign  :  but  when  this  check  was  removed,  their  affec- 
tion, and  with  it  their  obedience,  reverted  to  the  dau[)hin,  the 
real  representative  of  their  native  monarchs.     That  prince  was 
not  slow  to  profit  by  the  event.     On  the  first  day  alter  he  had 
received  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  he  wore  mourning:  on 
the  second  he  assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty  with  the  title  of 
Charles  VII.  king  of  France.     As  Rheims  was  in  the  possession 
of  his  enemies,  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  at  Chartres.     The 
ceremony  operated  as  a  charm,  and  drew  crowds  to  his  stand- 
ard ^ 

On  the  other  side  the  regent,  a  prince  not  inferior  to  his  late  ?""''"^*  "^^ 

^  "^  duke  01  Bed- 

brother  in  abilities,  superior  in  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  the  '"'■^• 

heart,  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  his  nephew.     He  obtained 

from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  warmest  assurar  :es  of  support: 

and  prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Bretagne  to  signify  his  a|)pruba-        1423. 

tion  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes.     The  three  princes  met  at  An-as.      Aprus, 

They  swore  to  love  each  other  as  brothers;  to  aid  each  other 

against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  ;  to    protect  the    pt)or  and 

defenceless  against  all  oppression  ;  and  to  unite  their  efforts  to 

remove  the  scourge  of  war  from  the  soil  of  France.     To  cenient 

<■  Ibid.  173,  '  Monst.  ii.  1. 
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CHAP,  this   friendship,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Bretagne  married 
XXIII 

'  each  a  sister  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  then  separated  to 


raise  forces  in  support  of  the  common  cause '^. 
Battle  of  The  Loire  formed  the  hne  of  demarcation  between  the  oppo- 

site parties.  To  the  south  of  that  river  every  province,  witli  the 
exception  of  Gascony,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles :  to 
the  north  Anjou  and  Maine  professed  to  be  neutral  ;  and  the 
garrisons  of  a  few  insulated  fortresses  adhered  to  their  native 
prince  :  but  the  rest  of  the  population,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  regent.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  flames  of  war  were  rekindled.  The  country 
was  pillaged  by  both  parties  :  towns  were  taken  and  retaken  : 
and  the  fortune  of  the  belhgerents  was  nearly  balanced  by 
alternations  of  defeat  and  success.  The  most  brilliant  event  in 
the  campaign  was  the  battle  of  Crevant  on  the  Yonne.  An 
army  of  French  with  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  had  formed  the 
siege  of  that  town;  and  to  reheve  it  four  thousand  men  at  arms 
under  the  earl  of  Salisbury  were  ordered  to  join  the  Burgun- 
dians  at  Auxerre.  The  regulations  for  the  combined  army, 
before  it  left  that  city,  are  an  interesting  monument  of  the 
military  discipline  of  the  age.  It  was  ordered  that  the  soldiers 
should  love  and  treat  each  other  as  brothers  :  that  the  vanguard 
should  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  at  arms,  with 
the  same  number  of  archers  taken  in  equal  portions  from  each 
nation :  that  when  orders  were  given  to  dismount  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  disobedience  should  be  punished  with 
instant  death  :  that  all  the  horses  should  be  conducted  half  a 
league  into  the  rear,  and  such  as  were  found  within  that  space 
should  be  forfeited  :  that  if  any  man  should  leave  his  station  in 

'  Rym.  X.  230. 
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the  line,  he  should  suffer  death  :  that  no   prisoners  should  be     CHAP. 

XXIII. 
made   till   the  victory  was  certain,  under  the  penalty  of  the  ' 


death  of  the  prisoner,  and  also  of  the  captor,  if  he  offered 
resistance :  tiiat  every  archer  should  be  furnished  with  a  long 
pole  sharpened  at  both  extremities ;  and  that  each  man  should 
carry  with  him  provisions  for  two  days  *.  The  enemy  occupied 
an  eminence  ;  but  were  drawn  from  their  advantageous  position 
by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  allies,  who  dismounting  from  their 
horses,  and  marching  on  foot  in  their  armour,  attempted  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  bridge.  For  three  hours  the 
two  armies  stood  facing  each  other  divided  only  by  the  river: 
at  length  the  English  forced  their  way  to  the  opposite  bank, 
and  were  followed  by  the  Burgundians.  The  Scots,  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  were  almost  annihilated  :  and  the 
French  suffered  severely  from  the  garrison,  which  assaulted  them 
in  the  rear.  The  victors  entered  the  place  in  triumph,  carrying 
with  them  the  French  and  Scottish  commanders,  each  of  whom, 
after  losing  an  eye  in  the  contest,  had  been  made  prisoner  ^. 

This  defeat  threw  a  gloom  over  the  prospects  of  Charles  :  but  Charles  re. 
it  was  quickly  removed  by  the  arrival  of  powerful  reinforcements  cour. 
from  Italy  and  Scotland.     The  duke  of  Milan  sent  to  his  assist- 
ance a  numerous    body  of  Lombards:    and  the  earl  Douglas 
landed  in  the  port  of  Rochelle  with  five  thousand  men.     The 
king,  in  testimony  of  his  confidence  and  gratitude,  selected  his 
body  guard  from  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  ;  and,  as  he  had  already 
granted  to  Stewart  of  Darnley,  the  French  lordships  of  Aubigny       j^js 
and  Concressault,  he  gave  to  Douglas  the  still  more  valuable      March, 
dukedom  of  Tourraine,  Avhich  had  belonged  to  himself  before  his     ^prii  i9. 

'  Monstrel.  ii.  7.  or  Stewart  of  Darnley.     Both  were  afterwards 

•  The  French  commander  was  the  count  of     ransomed.     Monstrel.  ii.  8.     Ford,  xvi,  25. 
Ventadour,  the  Scottish  the  earl  of  Buchan,     Hall,  f.  85. 

VOL.  III.  3  E 
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CHAP,     accession.     The  duke  of  Albany,  the  regent  of  Scotland,  and 
XXIII. 


the  Scottish  nobility,  swore  in  the  presence  of  the  French  am- 

Oct.  8.      bassador  to  maintain  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 

26!      tries,  and  promised,  what  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  enforce, 

that  their  king,  in  the  event  of  his  liberation,  should  ratify  their 

ensagenients  ^°. 


'&"&^ 


Liberation  ami      The  neccssity  of  interrupting  the  harmony  between  France 
the'^kinu  of     and  Scotland  had  now  become  evident :    and  with  this  view  the 


Scotland. 


English  ministry  proposed  to  king  James  to  treat  with  him  re- 
specting his  release  from  captivity.  The  offer  was  joyfully 
accepted  :  the  Scottish  envoys  were  permitted  to  join  their  sove- 
Sep.  10.  reign :  and  after  much  negotiation  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  the 
king  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  in  return  he  should  forbid 
his  subjects  to  enter  into  the  service  of  France"  ;  should  pay  by 
instalments,  in  six  years,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  as  a 
compensation  for  his  expenses  during  the  time  of  his  detention  ^^; 
and  should  give  hostages  as  a  security  till  the  whole  of  the 
money  were  paid.  To  attach  the  Scottish  prince  more  firmly  to 
the  interests  of  England,  it  was  wished  to  marry  him  to  an 
English  princess  :  and  the  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  enter- 
tain the  subject,  if  it  were  opened  by  the  Scots,  but  not  to  be 
the  first  to  suggest  it,  "  because,  by  the  custom  of  England,  it 
"  did  not  become  the  lady  to  be  the  suitor."  It  Avas  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  urge  the  Avilling  mind  of  James  by  political 
motives.     His  affections  were  already  engaged  by  a  beautiful  and 

"  Du  Tillet,  135,  136.  Douglas  was  made  in  nineteen  years  would  amount  to  £13,300. 
the  king's  lieutenant  and  commander  of  the  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  late  his  ex- 
French  armies,   Apr.  19,  1424.     Ibid.  ponses    had     considerably    increased       (See 

"  As  James  could  not  enforce  the  return  of  Ilym.  x.  293.  296).  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  Scots  already  in  Franco,  they  were  ex-  so  large  a  sum  was  demanded  under  that  pre- 
cepted from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty.  Rym.  tence,  because  it  co\ild  not  decently  be  clnim- 
X.  331.  ed  as  a  ransom.     The  English  commissioners 

"  The   maintenance   of  James   had   been  had  private  instructions  to  accept  of  36,000, 

fixed  by  Henry  V.  at  £700  per  annum  ;  which  if  the  Scots  objected  to  40,000.     Id.  x.  295. 
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accomplished  woman,  Jane,  descended  by  her  father,  the  earl  of  chap. 

.  J  '  xxin 

Somerset,   from   Edward   III.,  and  by   her  mother,   Margaret  ' 


Holand,  from  Edward  I.     He  married  her  before  his  departure:       1424. 

Feb. 

and  the  protector,  to  express  his  satisfaction,  remitted,  with  the 
consent  of  the  council,  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  stipulated  to  be 
paid  by  the  treaty  ^^.  The  event  proved  that  an  English  educa- 
tion of  nineteen  years  had  not  rendered  James  less  fit  to  Avear 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  proved,  as  a  monarch,  a  blessing  to 
his  country  :  but  though  he  laboured  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on 
which  he  had  been  liberated,  his  revenue  had  been  so  impaired 
by  the  regents,  and  his  people  appeared  so  unwilling  to  submit 
to  taxation,  that  he  was  never  able  to  discharge  one  third  part 
of  the  debt ". 

In  France  the  campaign  of  the  present  year  was  chequered  Battle  ofVer- 
with  the  same  variety  of  events  which  marked  that  of  the  last. 
Arthur,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  several  Burgundian 
lords  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Charles  :  his  partisans  sur- 
prised Compeigne  and  Crotoi :  and  the  garrison  of  Ivri,  consist- 
ing of  Bretons,  received  and  unfurled  his  standard.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  duke  of  Bedford  procured  a  reinforcement  from 
England,  recovered  Compeigne  and  Crotoi,  and  with  two  thou- 
sand men  at  arms,  and  seven  thousand  archers,  laid  siege  to  Ivri. 
A  French  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  the  duke  of 

"  Rym.  X.  323.  "  and  fidelity,  &c."     This  we  are  told  was 

"  If  we  may  believe  Hollingshead  (p.  587),  done    before    three   dukes,   two   archbishops, 

and   Hall  (f.  86),     James,   before  his  depar-  twelve  earls,  ten  bishops,  twenty  barons,  and 

ture,   did    homage    to   the   young   Henry    at  200  knights,  and  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt 

Windsor,  and  swore  fealty   in   these  words:  that  it  is  a  mistake.     For   in   all  the  public 

*'  I,  James  Stewart,  king  of  Scotland,  shall  be  records  James  is  treated  not  as  a  vassal  but  an 

"  true  and  faithful  unto  you,  lord  Henry,  by  independent  sovereign  :    and  Henry  in  a  pri- 

"  the  grace  of  God   king  of  England   and  vate  letter  styles  him :   Rizt  heigh  and  myghty 

"  France,  the  noble  and  superior  lord  of  the  prince  by  the  grace  of  God  kyng  of  Scotes. 

"  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  1  hold   and  Rym.  x,  035. 
"  claim  of  you.     And  I  shall  bear  you  faith 

3e  2  . 
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CHAP.      Alencon,  approached  to  relieve  that  fortress ;  but  despairing  of 

■VYJTT  3-11 

'__  success,  abandoned  it  to  its  fate,  and  surprised  Verneuil.     The 
duke,  leaving  a  garrison  to  secure  his  conquest,  marched  to  seek 
the  enem}^  who  boldly  came  forward  to  meet  him.     The  men  at 
arms  were  arrayed  in  one  compact  mass :  in  front  and  on  each 
flank  was  stationed  a  body  of  archers  protected  as  usual  by  large 
stakes  fixed  in  the  ground  :    and  in  the  rear  were  collected  the 
baggage,  servants,  and  horses  of  the  army,  under  the  protection 
of  two  thousand  archers ;  who,  to  oppose  the  irruption  of  the 
enemy,  had  tied  the  horses  to  each  other,  both  by  their  bridles 
and  tails,  and  intermixed  them  with  the  carriages  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  form  an  almost  impenetrable  rampart.     The  shock  of 
the  two  armies  is  described  as  dreadful.     They  fought  hand  to 
hand  ;    and  with  such  resolution,  that  for  near  an  hour  neither 
party  seemed  to  gain  any  advantage.     In  the  hottest  of  the  bat- 
tle a  body  of  French  and  Italian  cavalry,  destined  to  annoy  the 
rear  of  the  English,  endeavoured  to  charge  through  the  horses 
and  baggage :    but  unable  to  force  their  way,  or  to  disentangle 
themselves,  they  stood  exposed  to  the  arrows  of  the  archers :  who, 
after  they  had  slain  or  repelled  the  assailants,   turned  towards 
the  front,  and  with  a  loud  shout  rushed  on  the  enemy.     This 
mancEuvre   decided   the  action.      The   courage  of  the   French 
sank  :  their  front  was  pierced  in  different  points  :  and  the  plain 
was  soon  covered  with  fugitives  and   pursuers.     According  to 
the  account  of  the  enemy,  they  lost  above  three  thousand  men, 
the  English  sixteen  hundred.     The  Scots  were  so  reduced  that 
they  never  afterwards  formed  a  distinct  corps  in  the  French 
army.     The  new  duke  of  Tourraine,  and  the  earl  of  Buclian, 
Were  left  on  the  field  :    the  duke  of  Alencon,  and  two  hundred 
gentlemen,  were  made  prisoners.     The  regent  immediately  called 
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liis  officers  around  him,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  vie-     ^"^^' 
tory  on  the  field  of  battle".  ' 


Hitherto  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  supported  the  honour  of  story  of  Jac 
the  Enghsh  army,  and  displayed  talents  equal  to  the  difficult  Bavaria. 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed.     But  in  every  measure  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  thwarted  by  the  private  ambition  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester.     Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  heiress 
ofHainault,  Holland,  Zealand,   and  Friesland,  had  been  first 
married  to  John  dauphin  of  France,  and,  after  his  death,  had 
been  remarried,  contrary,  it  is  said,  to  her  inclination,  to  her 
cousin   german,  John  duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  only  in  his 
sixteenth  year.     The  duke  was  a  weak  prince,  and  entirely  under 
the  government  of  his  ministers ;  the  dutchcss,  a  woman  of  a 
masculine  and  restless  temper,  who  despised  the  tame  spirit  of 
her  husband.     If  he  dismissed  the  ladies  and  servants  whom  she 
had   brought  with  her  from   Holland,  his  favourites  in  return 
were  soon  after  massacred  in  au  insurrection  of  the  people.     At 
length  she  separated  from  him,  and  repaired  to  her  mother  at 
Valenciennes,  eloped  from  Valenciennes,  and  sought  an  as3dum  in       1420. 
England  ^^.     The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  soon  enamoured  with 
her  charms,  perhaps  still  more  with  her  inheritance.     But  the 
late  king,  who  saw  that  a  marriage  between  them  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  rupture  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  cousin  german 
and  apparent  heir  to  Jacqueline's  husband,  restrained  the  im- 
prudence of  his  brother,  and  on  his  death-bed  inculcated  with 
extraordinary  earnestness  the  necessity  of  making  every  sacrifice 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  his  ally.     But  Gloucester  was  too 
headstrong  to  regard  the  advice  of  the  late  king,  or  yield  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  council.     Maintaining  that  the  marriage  of 

"  Monstrel.  ii.  15,  "  MonstreL  i.  267.  299.  303. 
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CHAP.      Jacqueline  with  the  duke  of  Brabant  was  void,  on  account  of 
^^^   '     consanguinity,  though  a  dispensation  had  been  obtained  from 
She  is  mar-     t^c  council  of  Constauce,  he  married  her  himself,  and  imme- 
duke'°of  Giou-  diately  laid  claim  to  her  dominions.     Had  her  husband  been  left 
"s'Yi34        to  his  own  decision,  he  might  probably  have  yielded  :  but  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  espoused  his  cause,  and  declared  that  he 
would  oppose  force  to  force  in  his  behalf.     It  was  in  vain  that 
the  regent  employed  all  his  influence  to  prevail  on  his  brother  to 
withdraw  a  demand,  which  would  alienate  the  Burguudian  from 
the  interests  of  England,  and  might  ultimately  throw  him  into 
Oct.  24.      the  arms  of  Charles.     As  a  last  resource,  in  a  great  council  at 
Paris,  it  was  determined,  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  two  mar- 
riages should  be  referred  to  the  pope ;  and  that  all  parties  should 
await  his  decision.     The  duke  of  Brabant  acquiesced  :  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  refused.     He  was  already  at  Calais  with  Jacque- 
line and  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  :  and  proceeding  into 
Hainault,  immediately  obtained  possession  of  the  county  in  right 
Dec.  20.     of  his  pretended  wife.     The  duke  of  Burgundy  on  this  intelli- 
gence sent  forces  to  the  aid  of  his  cousin  :  insulting  messages 
BiaT^a.      passed  between  him  and  Gloucester;  a  challenge  was  given  and 
Mar.  16.     acceptcd  ^^ :   and  the  two  combatants   agreed   to   decide  their 
quarrel  on  the  feast  of  St.  George  in  presence  of  the   duke  of 
Bedford,  the  regent.     In  the  interval  the  Burgundian  recalled 
his   forces:    and   Gloucester    prepared    to  return  to   England. 
Notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Jacqueline,  it  was  resolved,  at 
the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  that  she  should  remain  at  Mons. 
She  parted  from  the  duke  with  tears,  predicting  the  evils  which 

"  On  this  occasion  the  duke  of  Burgundy  votre  beau  frere  le  Regent  due  dc  Bethfort — 

paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  duke  of  Bed-  car  il  est  tel  prince  que  jc  scay,  qu'a  vous  et 

ford.     Si   mieux  vous  plait,  he   says  to  his  a  moy,  ct  u  tous  autres  il  voudroit  estre  droi- 

antagonist,  je  suis  content,  que  nous  prenons  turier  jugc.     Monst.  ii,  20. 
a  juge  mon  tres  cher  et  aiine  cousin,  et  aussi 
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would  result  from  their  separation.      The  Brabanters  renewed      CHAP. 

XXIII 
the  war :  the  towns  of  Hainault  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the  _J '__ 


duke;  and  Jacqueline  was  delivered  to  the  Burgundians  to  be 
detained  as  a  captive,  till  the  see  of  Rome  should  pronounce  on 
the  validity  of  her  marriage.  The  intended  duel  between  the 
two  princes  was  never  fought.  In  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  pontiff  declared  him  excommunicated,  if  he  persisted  April  29. 
in  putting  his  design  in  execution  ;  and  by  a  circular  brief 
directed  to  all  the  christian  princes  in  Europe,  exhorted  them 
not  to  permit  the  combat  within  their  respective  dominions. 
The  English  parliament,  seconding  his  views,  recommended  that  juiy. 
the  dowager  queens  of  France  and  England,  with  the  regent, 
should  take  the  quarrel  into  their  hands  ;  and  in  a  council  held 
at  Paris,  it  was  decided  that  the  challenge  had  been  given  with- 
out sufficient  cause  ^^  In  the  mean  time  Jacqueline  was  con- 
ducted by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  Ghent,  where  she  bore  her 
confinement  Avith  impatience,  and  exerted  all  her  ingenuity  to  * 
contrive  her  escape.  At  length  she  dressed  herself  and  her 
female  attendant  in  male  attire,  mounted  a  horse,  rode  unob- 
served in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  out  of  one  of  the  gates,  and 
continued  her  flight  till  she  reached  in  safety  the  borders  of 
Holland,  where  she  was  joyfully  received  by  her  subjects.  The 
Burgundians  pursued  her  thither  :  and  Holland  became  for  two 
years  the  theatre  of  war.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  sent  her  five 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  was  severely  reprehended  by  the  coun- 
cil :  he  renewed  the  attempt ;  but  was  prevented  by  his  brother 
the  regent  ^^.  In  1426  the  pope  is  said  to  have  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  first  marriage "" :  but  the  duke  of  Brabant  died 


"to" 


"  Ep.  Mart.  V.   apud  Raynald.  vi.    75.  '"  This  is  said  by  different  writers.     If  it 

Rot.  P.irl.  iv.  277.  were  true,  I  know  not  how  the  English  go- 

"  Monstrel.  ii.  18—29.  Terninent  could,  consistently  with  the  agre«- 


Sep.  1, 
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CHAP,     soon  afterwards,  and  Jacqueline  assumed  the  title  of  dutchess  of 


XXIII. 


Gloucester.  The  slender  aid  which  she  received  from  England 
served  to  defer  her  submission  till  1428,  when  she  was  compelled 
to  appoint  the  duke  of  Burgundy  her  heir,  to  allow  him  to  gar- 
rison her  fortresses,  and  to  give  her  word  that  she  would  never 
marry  without  his  consent  ^\  In  the  terms  of  this  'treaty  she 
virtually  acknowledged  that  she  was  not  the  wife  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester:  and  3'et,  only  a  few  weeks  before  it  was  concluded, 
her  interests  had  been  espoused  in  England  by  a  party  of  females 
against  the  neglect  of  her  supposed  husband.  A  lady  of  the 
name  of  Stokes,  attended  by  the  wives  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  London,  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  presented  a  petition 
against  the  duke,  accusing  him  of  having  neglected  his  lawful 
wife,  the  dutchess  Jacqueline,  and  of  living  in  open  adultery 
with  Eleanor  Cobham  ^^  daughter  of  Reginald  lord  Cobham  of 
Sterborough.  The  beauty  of  Eleanor  was.  as  distinguished  as 
her  morals  were  dissolute.  After  contributing  to  the  pleasures 
of  different  noblemen,  she  became  acquainted  with  the  dukc,- 
whose  attachment  to  her  was  so  great,  that,  even  after  his  union 
with  Jacqueline,  he  kept  her  always  near  his  person,  and  took 
her  with  him  in  his  expedition  to  Hainault'^.  What  answer  was 
returned  to  the  petition  of  these  female  champions  in  the  cause 
of  conjugal  fidelity,  is  not  known  :  but  the  duke  soon  afterwards, 
to  the  surprise  of  Europe,  publicly  acknowledged  Cobham  for 
his  wife;  and  Jacqueline,  in  breach  of  her  promise  to  her  ad- 
versar}^,  married  a  gentleman  called  Frank  of  Bursellen.     He 

ment  at  Paris,  continue  to  acknowledge  licr  "  Stow,  369. 

for  dutchess  of  Gloucester.     Yet  she  is    so  "  Laquelle  le  dit  due  par  avant  avoit  tenue 

called  in  two  different  instruments  in   Ryiner,  en   sa  conipagnie  certain   temps,   comma    sa 

dated  m  1427  and  1428.    llym.  x.  375.398,  dame  par   amours:  et  avec  ce  avoit  esle  dif- 

and  in   the  address  ol  the  commons  of  1427.  famee  de  ancuns  autrcs  liomnies  que  de  icclui 

Rot.  Pari.  iv.  318.  due.     Monstrel.  ii.  32.     Also,  ii.  29. 
"  Monstrel.  ii.  37.     Meyer,  1.  xv.  p.  310. 
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was  immediately  seized  by  the  Burgundians,  and  liis  wife,  to     ghap. 

.  XXIII 

purchase  his  liberty,  ceded  the  greater  part  of  her  dominions,  _ 

retaining  only  an  annual  rent  for  her  own  support.     She  died 

■without  issue  in  1436  **.  Oct.  8. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  attempt  of  Gloucester 
to  obtain  the  inheritance  of  Jacqueline,  it  was  pretended  that 
the  party  of  Charles  might  have  been  effectually  crushed  after 
the  battle  of  Verneuil.  But  to  defend  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  employed  them  in  Hainault  and  Holland :  and  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  reduced  to  depend  on  his  own  resources,  became  un- 
able to  improve  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained.  For  three 
years  the  war  in  France  was  suffered  to  languish :  and  the  opera- 
tions on  both  sides  were  confined  to  skirmishes  and  sieges,  un- 
important in  their  consequences  to  the  two  parties,  but  most 
disastrous  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  If  the  regent  was 
inactive  through  weakness,  Charles  was  equally  so  through 
poverty :  and  if  the  court  of  the  latter  became  a  scene  of  in- 
trigue, dissension,  and  bloodshed,  the  council  of  the  king  of 
England  was  not  less  divided  by  the  jealousy  of  its  members, 
their  quarrels,  and  their  opposite  interests  *^. 

Among  these  the  minister  who  bore  the  chief  sway,  both  from  Opposition  in 

.  .  .  1        1    1  '  /- 1 1  *''*^  council. 

his  situation  and  relationship  to  the  king,  was  the  duke  ot  Glou- 
cester :  but  he  Avas  often,  and  sometimes  successfully,  opposed  in 
his  politics  by  Henry  Beaufort,  the  great  bishop  of  Winchester. 
That  prelate  was  second  son  to  John  of  Ghent  by  Catherine 

"  Meyer,  329.  sovereign.     Ad  regnum  hoc   in  rerum  statu 

"  Tbe  pontiff,  as  if  he  had   foreseen   the  saiiiliriter  dirigendum   nulla    res   est    tantuin 

evils  which  followed,  had  on  the  succession  necessaria,  quantum  est  vesira  concordia,  qui 

of  the  young  Henry  written  to  the  council,  re-  reipublicae  prssidetis  :  vobis  enim  habentibus 

commending  to   them  above  all  things  to  live  unarn  mentem,  une  voluntate  regentibus,  nulla 

in  harmony  wi^h  each  other,  as  the  best  means  accidere   calamitas  potest.      Apud    Raynald. 

of  preserving  the  dominions  of  their  infant  vi.  31. 
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1424. 
July  16. 


Quarrel  be- 
tween Glou- 
cester and 
Beaufort. 
1425. 
Oct.  29. 


Oct  30. 


Swj'nford,  and  was  consequently  uncle  to  the  regent  and  bis 
brother,  and  great  uncle  to  the  king.     From   the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln  he  had  been  translated  to  the  more  valuable  see  of 
Winchester  ;  had  thrice  borne  the  high  office  of  chancellor ;  had. 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Constance ;  and  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to   Jerusalem.     His   frugality  multiphed  his  riches:  but  they 
were  rendered  subservient  to   the  interests  of  his  country ;  and 
his  loans  to  the  late  monarch  amounted  to  twenty-eight,  to  the 
present  king  to  more  than  eleven,  thousand  pounds  *^.     He  had 
again  accepted   the  office  of  chancellor,  and  in  that  situation 
had  strenuously  opposed  Gloucester's  favourite  plan  of  claiming 
the    inheritance  of  Jacqueline.      During  the   absence  of  that 
prince,  the  council,  under  the  influence  of  the  prelate,  and  with 
a  view  to  repress  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the  populace,  had 
garrisoned  the  Tower,  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  sir  Richard 
Wydevile,  with  orders  "  to  admit  no  one  more  powerful  than 
"  himself."     When  Gloucester  returned^  he  demanded  lodgings 
in  that  fortress,  and   attributed  the  refusal  of  Wydevile  to  the 
secret  instructions  of  his  upclpi     Ijj  his  resentment  he  ordered 
the  mayor  to  close  the  gates  of  thc'  city;  against  the  bishop,  and 
to  furnish  him  with  five  hundred  horsemen,  that  he  might  visit 
in  safety  the  young  king  at  Elthani.     The  next  morning  the 
retainers  of  Beaufort  attempted  to  burst  open  the  gate  on  the 
bridge ;  barricadoed  the  road ;  placed  archers  in  the  houses  on 
each  side ;  and  declared  that,  as  their  lord  was  excluded  from 
entering  the  cit}^,  so  they  would  prevent  the  duke  from  leaving 
it  *^.     It  cost  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  Portuguese 
prince,  the  duke  of  Coimbra,  eight  journies  in  the  same  day  from 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,^ 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  1 1 1.  132,  275.  277.  answer?  of  the  bishop  m  Hall,  £  94.  97. 

"  S«e  the  charges  of  Gloucester,  and  tlije 
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and  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  peace,  till  the  return  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford  ^^.  With  reluctance  the  regent  left  Paris,  landed  in 
England,  called  a  meeting  of  peers  at  St.  Alban's,  and  after-  Dec.  20. 
wards  summoned  a  parliament  at  Leicester®'.  As  soon  as  the  Feb.  is. 
commons  had  presented  their  speakerj  they  conjured  the  regent 
and  the  lords  to  reconcile  the  duke  of  Gloucester  with  the  bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  former  had  preferred  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment against  his  uncle,  in  which  to  his  own  grievances  he  added 
two  charges,  which,  if  Ave  may  believe  him,  he  had  received  from 
his  brother  the  late  king :  the  first,  that  the  prelate  had  hired  an 
assassin  to  take  away  his  life  while  he  was  yet  prince  of  Wales, 
the  second  that  he  had  exhorted  him  to  usurp  the  crown  during 
the  life  of  his  father.  In  his  answer,  Beaufort  endeaAOured  to 
shew  that  the  conduct  of  which  Gloucester  complained,  was 
justified  by  the  behaviour  of  that  prince :  and  to  the  charges  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Henry  V.,  he  opposed  the  confidence 
and  employments  with  which  that  king  had  honoured  the  man, 
who  was  now  accused  of  having  attempted  his  life.  The  duke 
of  Bedford  and  the  other  lords  took  an  oath  to  judge  with  im- 
partiality :  but  in  what  manner  the  trial  proceeded,  we  are  not 
informed.  Seventeen  days  later  the  duke  and  bishop  consented  Mar.  7. 
to  leave  their  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  primate  and  eight  conclie'd.* '^^' 
other  arbitrators,  by  whose  award  the  following  farce  was  enacted. 
Beaufort  began  by  addressing  the  king,  to  whom  he  protested     Mar.  12. 

"  The  bishop  wrote  on  the  30th  of  Octo-  two  basins  of  silrer  gilt,  he  hardly  thanked 
ber  to  the  regent,  requesting  his  immediate  them.  Fabian,  414,  415. 
return  :  "  for,"  he  adds,  "  by  my  troth,  and  "  This  parliament  was  called  the  parlia- 
"  ye  tarry  long,  we  shall  put  this  land  in  ment  of  bats.  As  arms  had  been  forbidden, 
"  jeopardy  with  a  field,  such  a  brother  ye  the  servants  of  the  members  followed  their 
"  have  here  :  God  make  him  a  good  man !"  lords  with  bats  or  clubs  on  their  shoulders : 
They  entered  the  city  of  London  together.--  when  these  also  were  forbidden,  they  con- 
Bedford  appears  to  have  favoured  his  uncle,  cealed  stones,  and  plummets  of  lead  in  their 
and  to  have  blamed  his  brother.  When  the  sleeves  and  bosoms.  So  suspicious  were  they 
citizeBB  made  him  a  present  of  1000  marks  in  of  each  other.     Fab,  ibid. 
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his  innocence  of  the  charges,  which  respected  Henry  V. :  and 
the  duke  of  Bedford  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  infant  sovereign, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  innocence  of  his  great  uncle,  but 
held  him  to  have  ever  been  a  true  man  to  his  father  both  before 
and  after  his  succession  to  the  throne.  Then  turning  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  bishop  expressed  his  sorrow,  that  his 
nephew  should  have  conceived  any  displeasure  against  him  : 
"  but,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  what 
"  reports  soever  have  been  made  unto  you  of  me  (peradventure 
"  by  such  as  have  not  had  great  affection  unto  me  :  God  forgive 
"  them !)  I  never  imagined  nor  purposed  thing  that  might  be 
"  hindering  or  prejudice  to  your  person,  honour,  or  estate :  and 
'•  for  so  much  I  pray  you  that  you  will  be  unto  me  good  lord 
"  from  this  time  forth :  for  by  my  Avill  I  gave  you  never  other 
"  occasion,  nor  purpose  not  to  do  hereafter  through  God's 
"  grace."  The  duke  replied  :  "  Bel  uncle,  since  you  so  declare 
"  you  such  a  man  as  you  say,  I  am  right  glad  that  it  is  so,  and 
"  for  such  I  take  you."  Each  then  took  the  other  by  the  hand, 
and  the  ceremony  was  finished.  Such  a  reconciliation  could 
not  be  real :  and  the  bishop,  whether  it  were  his  OAvn  resolve,  or 
the  suggestion  of  others,  resigned  the  seals  the  next  day,  and 
requested  permission  to  travel.  He  remained  however  in  Eng- 
land till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  he  accom- 
panied his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  Calais.  There  he 
received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  he  had  been  named  a 
cardinal  by  pope  Martin,  and  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
his  dignity  in  the  presence  of  the  regent  and  a  numerous 
court  ^. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  quarrel  between  the  uncle 


"  See  the  proceedings  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  296.  299.    Ryin,  x.  358.     Fab.  416. 
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and   nephew  originated  in  tlic  jealousy  which  Beaufort  enter-      chap. 
tained  of  the  ambition  of  the  duke,  who  was  suspected  of  a  " 


design  to  render  himself  independent  of  the  council.  A  few 
days  before  the  departure  of  Bedford,  the  other  members  sent 
for  the  two  brothers,  and  })resented  to  them  a  written  address,  Jan.  28. 
stating  that  the  young  prince  was  the  rightful  king  of  England, 
and  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  all  his  subjects,  of  whatever  rank 
they  might  be:  that  young  as  he  was,  he  yet  possessed  by  law 
all  the  authority  which  would  belong  to  him  at  a  more  mature 
age  :  that,  as  during  his  infancy  he  could  not  exercise  such 
authority,  it  was  vested  in  the  council  appointed  by  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal :  and  that  the  council,  representing  the 
king's  person,  had  a  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government, 
"  withouten  that  any  one  person  may  or  ought  to  ascribe  to  himself 
"  the  said  rule  and  government."  They  concluded  by  begging 
the  two  dukes  to  inform  them,  whether  tliei)  held  the  same  sen- 
timents. First  Bedford,  and  after  him  Gloucester,  replied  (and 
subscribed  their  replies  with  their  own  signatures)  that  they 
cheerfully  assented  to  the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down, 
and  that  "  in  all  things  that  belonged  to  the  rule  of  the  land 
"  and  the  observances  of  the  king's  laws,  and  to  his  estate,  they 
"  would  be  advised,  demeaned,  and  ruled  by  the  lords  of  the 
"  council,  and  obey  unto  the  king,  and  to  them  as  for  the  king, 
"  as  lowly  as  the  least  and  poorest  of  his  subjects."  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  answer  of  the  duke  of  Bedford 
was  much  more  full  and  submissive  than  that  of  his  brother : 
and  that  taking  up  the  book  of  the  gospels,  he  solemnly  swore 
to  observe  through  life  the  promise  which  he  had  then  made. 
Gloucester  did  not  swear  ^\ 

"  Rot.  Pari.  V.  409-411. 
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CHAP.         But  the  regent  Avas  hastily  recalled  to  France  b}'  the  vacillating 
"  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  who  through  apprehension 


Submission  of  rather  than  inclination  had  formerly  espoused  the  interests  of 
retagne.  ^^^  Euo'lish.  But  wlien  he  saw  the  seeds  of  dissension  sown 
between  them  and  the  Burgundians,  he  willingly  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  brother  Arthur,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
office  of  constable  of  France.  His  forces  were  recalled  from 
the  armies  of  the  allies :  men  for  the  service  of  Charles  were 
raised  in  his  territories :  and  a  promise  was  given  of  open  co- 
operation as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy  could  be  detached 
from  his  allies.  Informed  of  these  proceedings,  the  regent  poured 
his  ti'oops  into  Bretagne ;  they  s])read  the  flames  of  war  to  the 
very  gates  of  Rennes ;  defeated  the  Bretons  in  several  rencon- 
Sep.  8.  tres;  and  compelled  the  duke  to  solicit  a  reconciliation.  By 
an  instrument  under  his  seal,  and  those  of  his  sons,  barons, 
prelates,  and  the  commonalties  of  his  dutchy,  he  acknowledged 
Henry  for  his  rightful  sovereign,  and  promised  upon  oath  to 
observe  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
regent,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  territories  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  no  other  person  ^^. 

sieeeofOr-  Fivc  ycars  had  novv  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  late 
monarch  ;  and,  if  no  addition  had  been  made  to  his  conquests, 
at  least  no  considerable  loss  had  been  experienced.  But  at 
length  in  an  evil  hour  it  was  determined  to  cross  the  Loire,  and 
to  attack  Charles  in  the  provinces,  which  had  always  adhered 
to  his  cause.  With  this  view  several  councils  were  held  at  Paris: 
the  regent  yielded,  it  is  said  with  regret,  to  the  majority  of 
voices  :  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  open  the  campaign  with 

"  Rym.  X.  350.  378.  385 
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the  reduction  of  Orleans  ^^.      Montajjue  earl  of  Salisbury,  had     <^hap. 

XXIII 
lately  returned  from  England  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  thou-  " 

sand  men.  After  the  earl  of  Warwick  he  was  the  most  renowned 
of  the  English  commanders :  and  to  him  by  common  consent 
was  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  siege.  On  the  part  of  the 
French  no  preparation  was  omitted,  no  sacrifice  was  spared,  to 
preserve  the  cit}^  and  annoy  the  aggressors.  The  garrison 
received  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions :  nu- 
merous batteries  were  erected  on  the  walls  :  and  every  building 
within  the  range  of  the  cannon  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  The 
earl  having  previously  reduced  several  places  in  the  neighbour-  Oct.  12. 
hood,  passed  the  Loire  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  established 
his  head  quarters  on  the  left  bank  amid  the  ruins  of  a  convent. 
His  first  operations  were  directed  against  the  Tourelles,  a  castle 
which  defended  the  entrance  of  the  bridge.  It  was  carried  by 
assault :  but  the  garrison  had  previously  removed  one  of  the  Oct.  23. 
arches,  and  had  built  an  additional  fort  at  the  other  extre- 
mity. A  few  days  afterwards,  as  the  English  commander  stood 
at  a  window  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  fort,  and  was  carefully 
examining  the  defences  of  the  city,  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  from 
the  rampart.  He  saw  the  flash,  and  attempted  to  withdraw: 
but  the  ball  tore  away  the  iron  of  the  casement,  and  so  lacerated 
his  face,  that  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  next  week.  The  Nor.  a. 
command  devolved  on  the  earl  of  Suflblk,  who  received  several 
reinforcements,  and  successively  established  his  men  in  different 
posts  round  the  city.  They  were  lodged  in  huts,  and  covered 
from  the  fire  of  the  besieged   by  intrenchments  of  earth.     But  , 

the  walls  were  of  such  extent,  and  the  intervals  between  these 

"  In  his  letter  to  the  king,  the  regent  cer-  "  prospered  for  you,  till  the  tymo  ofthe  seage 
tainly  appears  to  disclaim  having  given  any  "  of  Orleans  taken  in  hand  Giid  knoweth  by 
approbation  to  the  attempt.     "  Alle  things     "  what  advnce."     Rot.  Pari.  v.  435. 
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CHAP,      posts,  uhich  were  called  hastiles,  were  so  spacious,  that  often  in 
'      the  night  supplies  of  men  and  provisions  forced  their  way  into 


the  place.  For  that  purpose  Cliarles  had  established  immense 
magazines  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Blois^. 
The  battle  of  Tlic  sicgc,  or  rather  blockade,  continued  during  the  winter. 
In  the  beginning  of  Lent  sir  John  Falstaffleft  Paris  with  fiiteen 
hundred  men,  to  conduct  to  Orleans  four  hundred  waggons  and 
carts,  laden  with  stores  and  provisions.  He  had  almost  reached 
Ji'^''^-  the  village  of  Roveray,  when  he  received  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence  that  the  earl  of  Clermont  Avas  advancing  to  intercept  him 
with  from  four  to  five  thousand  cavalry.  He  halted  immediately, 
surrounded  his  little  army  with  a  circle  of  carriages  ;  and  left  but 
two  openings,  at  each  of  which  he  posted  a  strong  body  of 
archers.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  night :  and  for  two  hours  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  was  delayed  by  the  disputes  among  their 
leaders.  Sir  John  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  small  remnant 
of  the  Scots  in  the  service  of  Charles,  earnestly  contended  that 
the  men  at  arms  should  dismount :  the  earl  of  Clermont,  by  the 
advice  of  his  countrymen,  preferred  to  charge  on  horseback. 
At  three  in  the  morning  it  was  agreed,  that  each  nation  should 
follow  its  own  judgment.  An  attempt  Avas  made  to  force  an 
entrance  at  each  opening:  but  the  cavalry  were  repulsed  by 
showers  of  arrows  ;  and  the  Scots  on  foot  were  all  slain.  About 
six  hundred  dead  bodies  were  left  on  the  field  :  and  Falstafi'  con- 
tinued his  march  in  triumph  to  Orleans  ^^.  In  the  spring  the 
English  resumed  their  operations  :  lines  of  communication  were 
drawn  from  one  bastile  to  another :  and  the  besieged,  seeing 
themselves  entirely  invested,  proposed,   with  the  permission  of 

"  Monslrel.  38,  39.  salt   herrings   formed   a  great  portion  of  the 

"  In  the  quaint  language  of  the  tiines,  tliis      provisions.     Monstrel,  ii.  42. 
was  called  "  the  battle  of  herrings  :"  because 
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Charles,  to  deliver  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bur-     CHAP. 

XXIII 
gundy,  to  be  held  by  him  as  neutral  during  the  war,  for  the  be-  ' 


nefit,  of  the  (kike  of  Orleans,  a  captive  in  England.  The  regent 
refused  the  offer.  It  was  but  just,  he  said,  that  what  had  been 
won  with  English  blood,  should  be  the  reward  of  English  valour. 
In  this  determination  the  Burgundian  acciuicsced  with  apparent 
cheerfulness ;  but  the  refusal  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  nor  was  it 
forgotten  on  a  subsequent  occasion"'*'. 

The  fall  of  Orleans  was  now  confidently  anticipated  ;  and  the  story  of  Joau 
most  gloomy  apprehensions  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the 
French  monarch.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  the  warmest  in 
their  professions  of  attachment,  silently  withdrew  from  his  court: 
and  the  prince  himself  meditated  a  retreat  into  the  distant 
county  of  Provence,  when  an  unexpected  event  revived  his 
hopes,  and  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  In 
the  beginning  of  March,  a  female  in  man's  attire,  attended  by  Mar.  j. 
two  esquires  and  four  servants,  arrived  at  his  palace,  and  an- 
nounced herself  as  the  deliverer  of  France.  This  extraordinary 
personage,  called  Joan  d'Arc,  Avas  a  simple  country  girl,  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  who  had  lived  as  a  servant  with  an  inn- 
keeper of  the  petty  town  of  Neufchateau  in  Lorraine.  But  if  her 
station  were  humble,  her  mission,  so  at  least  she  believed,  had  been 
dictated  to  her  from  heaven.  In  her  former  occupation  she 
had  listened  to  travellers  describing  the  insolence  of  the  English, 
the  oppression  of  her  countrymen,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  native 
sovereign.  These  subjects  had  taken  strong  hold  of  her  mind  : 
her  imagination  insensibly  became  exalted  :  the  enthusiast  per- 
suaded herself  that  her  country  might  yet  be  saved  by  the  arm 
of  a  Avoman  :    at  last  she  fancied  that  the  saints  Margaret  and 

"  Id.  45. 
VOL.    III.  3   G 
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CHAP.      Catharine  had  actually  commissioned  her,  in  the  name  of  the 

XXIII 
'__  Almighty,  to  take  upon  herself  the  glorious  enterprise.     AVith 

this  conviction  she  applied  to  Baudricourt,  the  governor  of  Vau- 
couleur,  and  was  by  him  forwarded  to  Chinon,  the  residence  of 
Charles. 
Her  introduc-  To  most  of  the  courticrs  her  arrival  afforded  a  subject  of  mirth 
Charles.  andridicule.  The  council  was  divided.  The  creduhty  of  a  few 
indulged  a  hope  that  there  might  be  something  supernatural  in 
so  extraordinary  an  event ;  the  prudence  of  the  others  foresaw 
that  much  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  delusion  of  the 
girl,  and  the  superstition  of  the  people.  After  a  short  delay 
they  introduced  her  to  the  presence  of  her  sovereign.  She  be- 
trayed no  signs  of  timidity  :  but  addressing  him  with  the  air  of 
a  prophetess,  "  Gentle  dauphin,"  said  she,  "  I  am  Joan  the 
"  maid.  My  commission  is  from  heaven,  to  drive  your  enemies 
"  from  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  you  to  Rheims.  There,  if  you 
•*  accept  of  m}^  services,  you  shall  receive  that  which  is  your  right, 
"  the  crown  of  France."  Charles  thanked  her  for  her  zeal,  but 
abstained  from  delivering  any  opinion  on  the  reality  of  her  mis- 
sion. A  thousand  stories,  however,  were  circulated  to  nourish 
the  public  curiosity.  Though  she  had  never  before  seen  the 
king,  it  was  said  that  she  had  immediately  pointed  him  out 
among  his  courtiers  :  that  she  had  revealed  to  him  secrets, 
which  naturally  could  be  known  to  no  person  besides  himself: 
and  that  she  had  demanded,  and  accurately  described,  a  sword 
deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine  of  Fierbois,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  which  had  for  many  years  been  forgotten.  In  aid  of 
these  reports  a  commission  of  divines  and  lawyers  sate  at  Poi- 
tiers, repeatedly  examined  her  depositions,  and  unanimously  de- 
cided in  favour  of  her  claim  to  inspiration.  Every  doubt  was 
now  silenced  :  a  ray  of  hope  shot  athwart  the  gloom,  which  had 
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so  loner  enveloped  the  French  throne ;   and  men  consented  to  ^hap. 

.         .  XXIII 

beheve  that,  which  it  was  so  much  their  interest  should   be  ' 


true- 

When  the  public  mind  had  thus  been  prepared,  Charles  And  to  the 
deemed  it  time  to  acknowledge  her  in  her  supernatural  charac- 
ter. In  one  respect  her  former  employment  had  fitted  her  for 
her  present  situation.  She  could  mount  and  direct  a  horse  with 
ease  and  address.  On  a  beautiful  grey  charger,  and  armed  at 
all  points  like  a  knight,  she  rode  forth  in  the  view,  and  amidst 
the  shouts,  of  an  immense  multitude.  Before  her  was  borne  a 
banner,  in  which  for  her  device  was  painted,  amidst  a  profusion 
of  fleurs  de  lys,  the  Almighty  under  the  figure  of  a  venerable  old 
man  bearing  the  globe  in  his  hand.  To  the  spectators  her 
manner  appeared  more  than  human:  the  enthusiasm  ran  through 
all  ranks  of  men  :  the  air  was  rent  with  acclamations  ;  and  thou- 
sands demanded  to  fight  under  her  guidance.  She  herself  was 
eager  to  meet  the  enemy:  but  Charles  restrained  her  impetuosity; 
and  coolly  watched  the  effect  of  her  pretensions  on  the  English 
as  well  as  on  his  own  subjects. 

All  these  particulars  with  due  exaggeration  had  been  conveyed  she  enters 
to  the  besieging  army  before  Orleans  :  and  at  first  the  tale  was  **'''^°*- 
repeived  with  derision  as  an  impotent  artifice  to  raise  the  spirits 
of  a  desponding  people.  But  it  soon  began  to  affect  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  more  credulous.  Insensibly  the  alarm  communi- 
cated itself  to  their  neighbours  :  and  at  last  the  stoutest  heart 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  encountering  a  celestial,  though  female, 
champion.  It  Avas  in  vain  that  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and  his 
officers  exerted  themselves  to  check  this  dangerous  feeling.  If 
she  was  called  an  impostor,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  wonders 
ascribed  to  her  by  common  report.     If  she  was  represented  as  a 

So  2 
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CHAP,      sorceress,  the  soldiers  replied  that  they  feared  not  any  mortal 
XXIII  .  .  " 

'     like  themselves,  but  were  not  a  match  for  the  spirits  of  darkness. 

Sixty  bastiles,  raised  in  a  circle  round  Orleans,  had  effectually 
prohibite<:l  the  introduction  of  provisions  :  and  the  garrison  in- 
formed Charles   that   without  a  speedy  and    plentiful   supply 
famine  would  compel  tliem  to  surrender.     A  convoy  for  their 
relief  was  provided  at  Blois  under  the  protection  of  seven  thou- 
sand men.     The  maid   (so  for  distinction  she  was  now  called) 
obtained  leave  to  join  the  expedition.     She  was   received  at 
Blois  as   an  enyoy  from  heaven,  and  immediately   began  the 
exercise  of  her  supernatural  authority.     She  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  combat  by  acts  of  devotion  ;  ex- 
pelled all  women  of  loose  character  from  the  army ;  and  sent  a 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  commanding  him  under  the  penalty 
of  the  divine  displeasure  to  retire  from  the  walls  of  Orleans. 
Tiiat  general  had  prepared  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  intercept 
tlie  convoy  on  the  road  through  La  Beausse.     Joan  earnestly 
requested  to  attack  this  detachment :  but  La  Hire,   the  French 
general,  listened  more  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  than  the  sug« 
gestions  of  his  heavenly  counsellor.     Embarking  tiie   provisions 
in  boats,  he  ordered  them  to  be  rowed  up  the  Loire,  while  he 
marched  along  the  bank  for  their  protection.     The  maid,   with 
her  mysterious  banner  displayed  before  her,  led  the  van  :  the 
April  27.     attention  of  the  besiegers  was  distracted  by  a  sortie  in  a  difl'erent, 
quarter  ;  and  the  convoy,  together  with  the  heroine,  entered  the 
city  almost  without  opposition. 
Destroys se^        This  cxploit   established    the  reputation   of  Joan:    and   tho 
Ycraiioits.      Qfj[*n;Q|-s  of  the  garrison  resolved  to  improve  the  enthusiasm  which, 
she  had. excited,  wisely  affecting  to  follow,  while  in  reality  they 
dictated,  the  inspired  advice  of  their  champion.     A  week  later 
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a  body  of  volunteers  accompanied  her  to  the  attack  of  the  strong     chap. 
bastile  of  St.  Paul.     It  was  carried  by  escalade,  the  garrison  put  ' 


to  the  sword,  and  the  fort  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  next  day  a 
second  sortie  was  made,  and  was  attended  with  a  similar  result. 
On  the  third  she  led  her  followers  to  the  castle  of  tlie  Tourelles 
at  the  head  of  the  bridge.  This  fortification,  which  was  vainly 
deemed  impregnable,  was  defended  by  men  selected  from  the 
whole  army.  The  assault  continued  fourteen  hours.  Joan  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow  :  but  retiring  a  few 
paces,  she  extracted  the  weapon  with  her  own  hand,  stanched 
the  blood,  and  hastened  back  to  her  friends.  Animated  by  her 
presence,  they  redoubled  their  efforts  :  an  entrance  was  forced  : 
and  the  banner  of  the  maid  waved  triumphant  above  the  turrets 
of  the  castle. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,   disconcerted  by   so  many  losses,  and  The  siege  is 

raised. 

warned  by  the  desponding  countenances  of  his  soldiers,  held  a 
council  of  war  in  the  night,  and  determined  to  abandon  the 
siege.  At  dawn  the  English  army  was  discovered  at  a  small  May  s. 
distance  from  the  walls,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  braving 
the  enemy  to  fight  in  the  open  field.  After  waiting  for  some 
hours,  the  signal  was  given  :  the  long  line  of  forts,  the  fruit  of 
seven  months  labour,  was  instantly  in  flames  ;  and  the  soldiers 
with  mingled  feelings  of  shame  and  rea-ret  turned  their  backs  to 
the  enemy.  No  pursuit  was  attempted  :  and  Suffolk,  having 
distributed  his  men  in  the  neighbouring  fortresses,  informed  the 
regent  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  his  position,  till  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Paris,  ^^■., 

But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Charles  to  allow  his  enemies  Losses  of  the 
the  leisure  to  breathe.     The  earl  of  Suffolk  was  soon  besieged  in     June  12. 

...  ■        :.     ,■:)    ;  -.       ,-,,.:  :' 

"  For  "  the  maid"  and  her  exploits  may  be      d'Orleans,  Monstrelet,    ii.    42 — 46,  Daniel, 
consulted    Lenglet,    Histoiro   de   la   Pucelle      Villaret,  and  ^le 'other  French  ■writers. 
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CHAP. 
XXIII. 


June  18. 


Charles  is 
crowned  at 
Rheims. 


Jargeau :  and  the  place  on  the  tenth  day  was  carried  by  storm. 
The  maid  of  Orleans  (she  had  now  received  this  addition  to  her 
former  appellation)  led  the  assailants,  and  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall,  from  which,  by  a  stroke  on  the  head,  she  was  precipitated 
into  the  ditch.  As  she  lay,  unable  to  rise,  she  continued  to  ex- 
hort her  friends  with  her  voice.  "Forward,  countrymen,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  tear  nothing :  the  Lord  has  delivered  them  into 
"  our  hands."  During  the  assault  an  unguarded  corner  had 
been  discovered :  the  French  poured  into  the  place  :  more  than 
three  hundred  of  the  garrison  perished  :  and  Suffolk  with  the 
remainder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Of  the  officer,  who 
demanded  his  sword,  he  inquired  if  he  were  a  knight:  and  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  make  thee 
"  one."  Having  knighted  him,  he  surrendered.  Mehun,  Bau- 
geney,  and  other  fortresses,  experienced  the  same  fate  as  Jar- 
geau; and  the  lord  Talbot,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command, 
retired  towards  Paris,  till  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  men.  He  halted  at  Patay  :  but  the  enemy  advanced 
to  the  town  ;  and  the  time  for  preparation  was  lost  in  unavailing 
debate.  Sir  John  FalstafF  proposed  to  retreat  with  expedition : 
Talbot  refused  to  shew  his  back  to  the  enemy.  He  dismounted, 
and  after  a  sharp  action  was  made  prisoner  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  hundred  men.  Falstaft"  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action  ;  and  in  punishment  of  his  cowardice  was  condemned  to 
forfeit  the  garter.  He  proved,  however,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
regent,  that  to  fight  with  men  so  dispirited  as  were  the  soldiers 
at  Patay,  was  not  to  avoid  disgrace,  but  to  invite  defeat.  His 
excuse  was  admitted,  and  he  recovered  his  former  honours. 

Joan  had  always  declared,  that  the  object  of  her  mission  was 
twofold,  the  liberation  of  Orleans,  and  the  coronation  of  the 
king  at  Rheims.     Of  these  the  first  had  been  accomplished,  and 
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she  vehemently  urged  the  execution  of  the  second.     Though  to     CHAP, 
penetrate  as  i'ar  as  Rheims  was  an  enterprise  of  difficulty  and  ', 


danger,  though  every  intermediate  fortress  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  or  the  Burgundians,  Charles  determined  to  trust 
to  his  own  fortune  and  the  predictions  of  his  inspired  deliverer. 
Having  sent  a  strong  division  of  troops  to  alarm  the  frontiers  of 
Normandy,  and  another  to  insult  those  of  Guienne,  he  com- 
menced his  march  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  cavalry.  At 
Auxerrc  the  citizens  refused  to  admit  him  within  their  walls ;  but 
they  supplied  him  with  provisions,  and  engaged  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  other  cities.  Those  of  Troyes,  after  a  debate  of 
four  chiys,  opened  their  gates.  The  inhabitants  of  Chalons  spon-^ 
taneously  sent  him  the  keys  of  the  town  :  and  the  citizens  of 
Rheims,  having  expelled  the  Burgundian  garrison,  received  him 
with  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  joy  ^^.  The  coronation 
was  performed  in  the  usual  manner:  but  as  none  of  the  peers  jy,  17. 
of  France  attended,  Charles  appointed  proxies  to  perform  their 
duties.  During  the  ceremony,  the  maid,  with  her  banner  un- 
furled, stood  by  the  king's  side :  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  embraced  his  feet,  declared  her  mission  ac- 
complished, and  with  tears  solicited  his  leave  to  return  to  her 
former  employment.  But  the  king  was  unwilling  to  lose  the 
services  of  one,  Avho  hatl  hitherto  proved  so  useful :  and  at  his 
earnest  request  she  consented  to  remain  with  the  army,  and 
strengthen  that  throne,  which  she  had  in  a  great  measure  esta- 
blished. Soon  afterwards  she  accepted  a  patent  of  nobility  for 
herself  and  her  relatives,  with  a  pension  equal  to  the  income  of 
an  earl. 

This  unexpected  revolution  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  The  armies 
parties,  while  it  afflicted  the  duke  of  Bedford,  stimulated  hira  to  "*^  * 

"  Rym.  X.  432. 
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CHAP,  new  exertions.  He  obtained  fresh  assurancesof  fidelity  from  the 
XXIII 
'__  duke  of  Burgundy,  withdrew  five  thousand  men  from  his  Nor- 
man garrisons,  and  received  an  equal  number  from  his  uncle 
Beaufort,  who  had  raised  a  small  army  for  the  chimerical  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  Bohemian  Hussites  ^^  With  these  he 
went  in  pursuit  of  Charles,  who,  unwilling  to  stake  his  crown  on 
the  uncertain  event  of  a  battle,  avoided  him  with  equal  indus- 
Aug.  7.  try.  Weary  of  this  useless  labour,  he  wrote  to  the  king  a  letter, 
in  which  he  charged  him  with  deluding  the  people  by  the  impos- 
tures of  a  dissolute  woman,  and  the  sermons  of  an  apostate 
friar ;  required  him  like  a  loyal  prince  to  name  a  day  and  a  place 
where  they  might  meet  in  the  county  of  Brie ;  promised  that,  if 
a  stable  peace  could  be  made  Avith  a  man  who  had  violated  his 
word  to  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  stained  himself  with  in- 
nocent blood,  he  would  condescend  to  reasonable  conditions  : 
and  if  not,  offered  to  fight  him  hand  to  hand,  that  from  the  issue 
of  the  combat  the  world  might  know  whose  claim  was  favoured 
by  heaven.  To  so  uncourteous  a  message  Charles  did  not 
vouchsafe  an  answer :  but  what  the  duke  could  not  effect,  was 
brought  about  by  accident;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Senlis 
the  two  armies  undesignedly  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  The 
English,  inferior  in  number,  prepared  for  the  fight  after  their 
usual  manner  :  the  French  officers,  flushed  with  success,  impa- 
tiently demanded  the  signal  of  battle.  But  the  defeats  of  Azin- 
court  and  Verneuil  had  taught  Charles  not  to  rely  on  mere  supe- 
riority of  number.  He  consulted  the  maid  :  but  her  inspiration 
had  deserted  her  since  the  expedition  to  Rheims.  Sometimes  she 
And  separate  adviscd,  at  othcrs  dissuadcd  an  engagement:  two  days  were 
battle.  passed  in  deliberation  :  and  on  the  third,  after  a  few  sharp  skir- 
mishes, the  armies  separated  as  if  it  had  been  by  mutual  consent. 

*>  Ret.  Pari.  V.  435. 
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Tlie  regent  hastened  into  Normandy,  and  repulsed  the  constable,     chap. 
who  had  penetrated  into  that  dutchy  :    and  Charles,  at  the  soli-  ' 


citation  of  his  female  champion,  took  advantage  of  the  duke's 
absence  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  capital.  Soissons,  Senlis, 
Beavais,  and  St.  Denis  opened  their  gates.  He  advanced  to 
Montmartre,  published  an  amnesty,  and  directed  an  assault  on 
the  fauxbourg  of  St.  Ilonore.  The  action  lasted  four  hours,  sep.  12. 
At  its  very  commencement  Joan  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
was  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  lay  there  unnoticed,  till  she  was 
discovered  in  the  evening,  and  carried  oft'  by  a  party  sent  to 
search  after  her.  Charles,  mortified  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Parisians,  retired  to  Bourges,  where  he  passetl  the  winter '**'. 

While  the  severity  of  the  weather   suspended  the  operations  Joan  is  made 

1  "       •  11  prisoner. 

ot  war,  both  parties  endeavoured  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
means  of  negotiation.  It  was  more  than  suspected  that  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  began  to  repent  of  his  alliance  with  Eng- 
land :  and  his  fidelity  was  tempted  by  an  honourable  embassy 
from  Charles,  who  offered  him  every  reasonable  satisfaction  for 
the  murder  of  his  father.  By  the  majority  of  his  council  the 
proposal  was  cheerfully  received  :  but  the  influence  of  his  sister, 
the  dutchess  of  Bedford,  fixed  the  wavering  sentiments  of  her 
brother ;  and  the  duke  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
twenty-five  thousand  nobles,  engaged  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  united  army  at  the  commencement  of  spring  *\  He  under- 
took to  reduce  the  city  of  Compeigne  :  and  the  maid  Avas  select- 
ed to  raise  the  siese.  On  her  march  she  met  an  inferior  force  of 
Burgundians,  defeated  it  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  order- 
ed its  commanfier,  Franquet,  to  be  beheaded  on  the  spot.  On 
the  very  evening  of  her  arrival,  she  surprised  the  post  of  Marigni :       uao. 

"  Monstrel.  ii.  52.  *'  Rym.  x.  455. 
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CHAP,      but  reinforcements  poured  in  from  every  quarter ;  and  in  a  short 
'__  time  the  assailants  turned  their  backs.   The  heroine  immediately 


took  the  command  of  the  rear  guard,  and  repeatetlly  facing 
about,  repulsed  the  pursuers.  At  last,  however,  her  men  were 
broken  :  an  archer  pulled  her  from  her  horse ;  and  as  she  lay  on 
the  gi'ound,  she  surrendered  to  the  bastard  of  Vendome.  The 
shouts  of  the  allied  army  announced  to  the  besieged  the  fate  of 
their  heroine,  who  was  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  John  of 
Luxemburgh,  and  after  some  months  was  sold  by  him  to  the 
regent.  Though  the  garrison  was  grieved,  it  was  not  dismayed 
by  this  accident ;  and  the  place  defied  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
till  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  approach  of  the  French  army 
under  the  marshal  de  Boussac  "*". 

The  unfortunate  maid  was  treated  with  neglect  by  her  friends, 
with  cruelty  by  her  enemies.  If  ever  prince  had  been  indebted 
to  a  subject,  Charles  VII.  was  indebted  to  Joan  d'Arc.  She  had 
dispelled  the  terror  with  which  success  had  invested  the  English 
arms,  had  re-animated  the  courage  of  the  French  soldiery ;  and 
had  firmly  established  the  king  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Yet,  from  the  moment  of  her  captivity  she  appears  to  have  beea 
forgotten.  No  sum  was  offered  for  her  ransom  ;  no  attempt  was 
made  to  alleviate  the  rigour  of  her  confinement;  no  notice  was 
taken  of  her  trial  and  execution.  Her  enthusiasm  had  produced 
the  promised  effect :  and  when  it  was  no  longer  wanted,  the 
jealousy  of  the  French  commanders  was  not  displeased  at  the 
removal  of  a  female  and  plebeian  rival. 
Her  trial.  By  the  humanity  of  later  ages,  the  life  of  the  prisoner  of  war 

is  considered  as  sacred  :  a  i'cw  centuries  ago  he  remained  at  the 
mercy  of  the  captor,  who  might  retain  him  in  custody,  liberate 

"  Monstrelet,  59 — 67.     He  was  present  at     John  of  Luxemburgh. 
the  time,  and  saw  "  the  maid"  in  the  tent  of 
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him  for  money,  or  put  him  to  death ''^.     Avarice,  however,  gene-     t;HAP. 
rally  prevailed  over  cruelty  or  resentment:  and  the  wealth  to  be  ' 


obtained  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful inducements  to  military  service.  Yet,  even  the  present  Avar 
had  furnished  several  instances,  in  which  captives,  distinguisiied 
for  their  ferocity  or  obstinacy,  had  suffered  death;  and  the  maid 
herself,  but  a  few  days  before  her  capture,  had  ordered  the  exe- 
cution of  Franquet,  the  celebrated  Burgundian  leader.  Had 
therefore  her  enemies  dealt  with  her  in  the  same  mannei",  though 
her  partisans  might  have  lamented  he?-  fate,  they  could  not  have 
charged  fJiem  with  injustice  " :  but  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  in 
whose  diocese  she  had  been  taken,  claimed  the  right  of  trj'ing 
her  at  his  tribunal  on  an  accusation  of  sorcery  and  imposture*^. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  claim  was  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  trusted  that  the  general  belief 
of  her  supernatural  mission  would  yield  to  the  condemnation  of 
nn  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  That  he  considered  her  as  an  agent  of 
the  devil,  is  evident  from  one  of  his  own  letters  ^'' :  and  the  his- 
tory of  her  trial  shews,  that  the  same  opinion  had  been  imbibed 
by  the  credulity  of  her  judges.  The  inquiry  Avas  opened  at  i^si. 
Rouen :  on  sixteen  different  days  she  was  brought  to  the  bar  : 
the  questions,  with  her  answers,  were  laid  before  the  university 
of  Paris;  and  the  opinion  of  that  body  concurred  with  the  judg- 

"  Of  this   a  memorable  instance  occurs  in  dete?tables    cruautez,  et    autres    maux   innu- 

Fenn's    collection   of  original  letters,    among  merables,  qu'elle  avoit  commis  a  I'encontre  de 

which  is  one  from  Wennyngton   the  English  nostra  seigneurie,   et  loyal  peuple  obeissant. 

admiral,   statin<r   his   determination  to  kill  or  Apud  Monstrel.  ii.  72. 

drown  the  crews  of  one  hundred  merchant-  "  This  bishop  was  so  devoted  to  the  Eng- 

men,  which  he  had  taken,  unless  the  council  lish  interest,  that  in  the  preceding  year  he  had 

should  think  it  better  to  preserve  their  lives,  been  recommended  by  the  council  to  the  pope 

Vol.  i.  p.  213.  to  be  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen. 

"  This  is  the  observation  made  in  a  letter  Rym.  x.  438. 

written  in  the  name  of  Henry  to  the  duke  of  "  "  A  disciple  and  lyme  of  the  f5ende,  that 

Burgundy.    Ainsi  que  faire  nous  estoit  raison-  "  used   fals    enchauntments,    and  sorcerie." 

ableraent  licite,  attendu  les  grans  dommages  Rym.  s.  408, 
et  inconveniens,  les   horribles  homicides,  et 

■    3  h2 
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CHAP. 
XXIII. 

Judgment. 


And  execu- 
tion. 


Mav   30. 


Htiiry  is 
crowned  iu 
England. 


nicnt  of  the  court.  Still  the  sentence  was  delayed  from  day  t& 
day ;  and  repeated  attempts  wci'e  made  to  save  her  from  the 
pimishment  of  death,  by  inducing  her  to  make  a  frank  and 
explicit  confession.  But  the  spirit  of  the  heroine  continued  un- 
daunted :  she  proudly  maintained  that  she  had  been  the  inspired 
minister  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  repeated  her  conviction,  that  she 
was  often  favoured  with  visits  from  the  archangel  Michael,  and 
the  saints  Margaret  and  Catharine.  The  fatal  da\',  however, 
arrived,  and  the  captive  was  arraigned  at  the  bar :  but,  when  the 
judge  had  prepared  to  pronounce  sentence,  she  yielded  to  a  sud- 
den impulse  of  terror,  ack  now  I  edged  with  tears  her  delusion^, 
and,  having  promised  upon  oath  never  more  to  wear  male  attire, 
was  remanded  to  her  former  place  of  confinement.  Her  enthu- 
siasm, however,  revived  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison  :  her  cell  was 
again  peopled  with  celestial  visitants,  and  new  scenes  of  military 
glory  opened  to  her  imagination.  An  impartial  observer  would 
have  pitied  and  respected  the  mental  delusion  Avith  which  she 
was  afflicted  :  the  credulity  of  her  judges  condemned  her,  on  the 
charge  of  having  relapsed  into  her  former  errors.  She  was  led 
to  the  stake  :  nor  did  the  expectation  of  a  heavenly  deliverer 
forsake  her,  till  she  saw  the  fire  kindled  at  her  feet.  Siie  then 
burst  into  loud  exclamations  :  and  just  before  the  tiamcs  enve- 
loped hei-,  was  seen  embracing  a  crucifix,  and  calling  on  ChrisS 
for  mercy.  This  tragedy  was  acted  in  the  market  place  of  Rouen, 
before  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  about  twelve  months, 
after  her  capture  ■*^ 

According  to  the  general  persuasion  of  the  age,  the  ceremony 
of  coronation  was  believed  to  consecrate  the  person,  and  confirm 


*'  Meyer,  316,  317.  Twcnty-fivo  years  (7lhJuly,  1456),  whom  pope  Calixliis  haj 
liter  her  sentence  was  reversed  l^y  tiie  arcli-  appuinted  to  revise  it,  at  the  solicitation  of  her 
bishop  of  Rheims  and  the  bishop  of  Paris      mother  Isabella,     Ra\nald.  vi.  77. 
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the  right  of  the  sovereign.     No  sooner  had  Charles  been  crowned  CHAP. 

.  XXIII 

at  Rhcinis,  than  the  duke  of  Bedford  determined  tliat  his  nephew  " 


should  be  also  crowned  at  the  same  place.     The  young  king,  as 
a  preparatory  step,  received  the  regal  unction  at  Westminster       ,^'*2^- 
in  his  eighth  year;  from  which  moment  the  title  of  protector 
was  suppressed,  and   that  of  prime  counsellor  only  retained  **. 
But  the  poverty  of  the  exchequer,  joined  to  the  untoward  events 
of  the  war,  retarded  his  progress:  and  six  months  elapsed  before 
he  was  enabled  to  leave  England.     At  length  the  sums  necessary 
for  his  journey  were  raised  b}"  loan  :  the  cardinal  of  AVinchester 
consented  to  accompany  him  :  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  realm  during  his  absence.     He  pro- 
ceeded to   Rouen  :  but  the  prospect  of  penetrating  to  Rheims       lf^[ 
grew  fainter  every  day :  and  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  it  was 
determined  that  the  coronation  should  take  place  in  Paris.     In  And  at  Paris. 
November,  1431,  attended  by  the  chief  of  the  English  nobihty, 
and  three  thousand  horse,  he  left  Pontoise,  and  was  met  on  the 
road    by  the  clergy,   the  parliament,   the  magistrates,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  capital.     Triumphal  arches  had   been  erected: 
mysteries  were  performed,  and  devices  were  exhibited  to  honour 
and  entertain  the  young  king.     But  under  these  public  demon- 
strations of  joy,  the  Parisians  could  with  difficulty  conceal  their 
forebodings  of  subsequent  calamities.     The  coronation  of  Henry 
lx)re  but  little  resemblance  to  the  coronation  of  their  native 
monarchs.     The  ceremon}'^  was  performed  by  an  English  prelate,     Def'I? 
the  cardinal  of  Winchester  :  the  high  offices  of  state  were  filled 
by  foreigners,  or  by  natives  of  inferior  rank;  and  no  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  of  France ;  not  one  of  the  lay  peers,  not  even 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  attended  to  grace  the  court  of  the  new     Dec.  25, 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  337, 
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CHAP.     king.     After  a  few  days  Henry  was  reconducted  to  Rouen  :  but 


XXIII 


1*52. 
Feb.  3. 


a  nocturnal,  and  almost  successful,  attempt  to  surprise  the 
castle^,  induced  him  to  retire  from  that  city,  and  to  hasten  his 
return  to  his  own  country. 
Quarrel  he-  Thc  War  languished  during  the  two  following  years.  Its  dura- 
dukes  of  Bed-  tion  had  impoverished  and  exhausted  both  parties:  but,  if  they 
gundy.  were  unable  through  weakness  to  act  with  vigour,  they  were 

equally  unwilling  through  pride  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
In  1432  happened  an  event  which  inclined  the  balance  in  favour 
of  Charles.  The  dutchess  of  Bedford,  whose  influence  with  her 
husband  and  brother  had  kept  together  the  discordant  materials 

1433.       of  which  the  confederacy  was  composed,  died  in  November :  and 
3Uy  16.  .  -^  . 

the  precipitate  union  of  the  regent  with  Jacquetta  of  Luxem- 

burgh,  a  vassal  of  the  Burgundian,  hastened  its  dissolution.  Phi- 
lip's disapprobation  was  received  by  the  duke  with  anger  and 
contempt :  officious  friends  were  not  wanting  to  M'iden  the  breach 
by  their  malicious  suggestions :  and  so  marked  and  public  was 
the  alienation  of  the  two  princes,  that  when  the  cardinal  of 
Winchester  laboured  to  effect  a  reconcihation,  and  had  brought 
them  both  within  the  walls  of  St.  Omer,  he  could  not  induce 
them  to  speak  to  each  other  ^.  This  propitious  opportunity  was 
not  lost  by  the  ministers  of  Charles,  who  employed  every  expe- 
dient to  detach  the  Burgundian  from  his  alhes.  He  had  now 
taken  ample  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  father:  his  prejudices 
and  his  interest  were  intimately  connected  with  the  cause  of 
his  native  sovereign  :  and  the  wishes  of  his  council  and  subjects 
ran  in  the  same  channel.  If  he  still  adhered  to  a  league  which 
he  now  hated  and  condemned,  it  was  in  consideration  of  his  oath 

"  MoDStrul.  ii.  78,  79.     The  English  go-  Not  only  he,  but  150  of  the  citizens  of  Rouen 

vernment  acted  on   this   occasion  with   great  were  executed  as  traitors.       Monstrel.  ii.  80. 
severity.     120  Frenchmen  had  been  admitted  "  Monstrel.  ii.  DO. 

lato  the  castle  in  the  night  by  a  Bearnois. 
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not  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  English.     To  CHAP. 

.  ,  .  .  XXIII, 

remove  the  difficulty  it  was  suggested  in  a  conference  between  ' 


him  and  his  brothers-in-law,  the  duke  of  ]5ourbon,  and  the  con- 
stable of  France,  to  attempt  a  general  pacification  under  the 
mediation  of  the  pope,  as  the  common  father  of  christian 
princes. 

To  this  proposal  Eugenius  IV.  gladly  acceded:  and  in  1435  Congress  at 
was  held  the  congress  of  Arras,  the  most  illustrious  meeting  for  "'^" 
political  purposes,  which  Europe  had  yet  witnessed.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  most  magnificent  prince  of  the  age,  summoned 
to  his  court  all  the  nobility  of  his  states :  the  pontiff  was  repre- 
sented by  the  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  and  the  council  of 
Basil,  which  was  then  sitting,  by  the  cardinal  of  Cyprus :  the 
interests  of  the  young  Henry  were  supported  by  his  great  uncle 
cardinal  Beaufort,  with  twenty-six  colleagues,  half  French  and  half 
English  ^^ :  and  Charles  sent  a  legation  of  twenty-nine  noblemen 
and  ministers,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
and  the  constable.  To  these  were  added  envoys  from  the  kings 
of  Sicily,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Poland,  from  many  of  the 
princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  from  the  cities  of  Flanders 
and  the  Hanse  towns.  The  first  days  were  spent  in  feastings, 
tournaments,  and  parties  of  pleasure :  but  even  in  these  the 
cordiality  between  the  Burgundians  and  French  was  sufficiently 
apparent  to  awaken  the  jealousy  and  apprehensions  of  the 
English.  The  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  opened  the  conferences 
with  a  common-place  harangue  on  the  ravages  and  evils  of  war : 
and  projects  and  countcrprojects  were  exchanged  for  several  days  ; 
but  the  pretensions  of  the  two  courts  were  so  opposite  and 
extravagant,  that  every  hope  of  pacification  speedily  vanished  ^^ 

»  Rym.  X.  611.  "  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  481. 
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CHAP.      Both  the  cardinals  mediators,  and  the  Buroundiaii  'ministers 
XXIII 
_  had  been  gained  by  the  French..    The  former  openly  blamed  the 

inflexibility  of  the  Enghsh :  the  latter  had  prepared  for  signa- 
ture a  treaty  of  amity  between  their  master  and  Charles.     To 
spare  himself  the  mortification  of  witnessing  so  unfavourable  a 
transaction,    the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  with   his    colleagues, 
departed  from   the  scene  of  negotiation :  and  a  fortnight  after- 
wai*ds  peace  was   proclaimed  between   France  and  Burgundy. 
Peace  be.       The  conditious  had  been  dictated  by  Philip :  that  Charles  should 
^rRifr^*^^  express  his  sorrow  for  the  murder,  and  engage  to  punish  the 
^""hso        murderers,  of  the  late  duke ;  and  should  surrender   to  Philip 
Sep. 26.      several  fortresses  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns.     As  soon  as  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  the 
French  negotiators  falling  on   their   knees  in   presence  of  the 
duke,  begged  pardon  for  the  murder  of  his  father;  and  he,  lay- 
ing his  hands   on  a  golden  cross  placed  before  the  eucharist, 
solemnly  declared  that  he  forgave  the  king  from  his  heart.     The 
cardinals  then  absolved  him  and  his  lords  from  the  oath  of  al- 
liance with  England.     To  conclude  the  ceremony,  the  barons 
on  each  side,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,    swore  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  treaty.     The   inutility  and  im- 
piety of  such  oaths  were  shewn  by  the  remark  of  the  lord  of 
Launay,  who,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  exclaimed  :  "  This  is  the 
"  sixth  peace  to  which  I  have  sworn,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
"  war.     The  five  first  were  all  broken.     But  as  for  this,  whatever 
"  others  may  do,  I  declare  before  God,  that  I  will  observe  it"'^'." 
eve'l^ts'ofthe        '^^  detail  the  complex  but  unimportant  operations  of  the  war 
""■■■  during  the  ten  following  years,  Avould  be  a  tedious  and  intricate 

task.     The  leading  particulars  under  different  heads  may  suffice 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.     1.  Before  the  dissolution 

*'  Monstrel.  ii.  108—119.     Meyer,  323. 
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of  the  compress  of  Arras,  the  duke  of  Bedford  expired  at  Rotten,  chap. 

.  XXIIl 

He  left  the  reputation  of  a  prudent  statesman,  and  a  brave  and  ' 


experienced  general :  and  his  name  was  long  and  respectfully  Death  of  the 
remembered  by  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  countrymen.     He  was  for!j°  °^  ^^'*" 
buried  in  the  cathedral  on  the  right  hand  of  the  high  altar  :  and      ^^^'  '*" 
when  some  years  later  it  was  suggested  to  Louis  XI.  to  remove 
his  bones  to  a  less  honourable  situation,  the  monarch  angrily 
replied  :  "  I  will  not  war  with  the  remains  of  a  prince  who  was 
•'  once  a  match  for  your  fathers  and  mine ;  and  who,  were  he 
"  now  ahve,  would  make  the  proudest  of  us  tremble.     Let  his 
"  ashes  rest  in  peace,  and  may  the  Almighty  have  mercy  on  his 
"  souP*." 

2.  To  the  duke  of  Bedford  succeeded  Richard  duke  of  York  :  LossofPam. 
but  before  his  arrival  Paris  had  returned  to  the  obedience  of  its 
native  sovereign.  The  citizens  had  always  been  attached  to  the 
Burgundians  ;  and  with  them  were  willing  to  transfer  their  ser-  .  ^^f^;, 
vices  from  Henry  to  Charles.  The  gate  of  St.  Jacques  was 
betrayed  in  the  night  to  Adam  de  Lisle,  and  the  count  de 
Dunois  :  chains  thrown  across  the  streets  prevented  the  arrival  of 
the  English  :  the  lord  Willoughby  with  the  garrison  retired  into 
the  bastile :  and  an  honourable  capitulation  freed  the  capital  from 
the  dominion  of  strangers.  The  duke  landed  in  Normandy  with 
eight  thousand  men.  He  soon  reduced  the  towns  which  had 
revolted  or  surrendered  to  the  enemy :  and  John  lord  Talbot, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  his  activity  and  courage 
restored  the  reputation  of  the  English  arms.  He  defeated  near 
Rouen  a  body  of  French,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  treachery 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  taking  advantage  of  a  fall 
of  snow,  concealed  in  the  ditch  a  body  of  men  dressed  in  white, 

"  Stow,  p.  376.   Hall,  129. 
VOL.  III.  3  I 
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CHAP,     and  by  their  means  surprised  the  important  town  of  Poutoise. 
XXIII  . 

'     Thence  he  spread  desolation,  and  terror  to  the  very  walls  of 

Paris  ^*. 
Hostilities  3.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  intended  to  remain  neutral  :  the 

rf'BurlJlidy!  insults  of  thc  English  and  the  inclination  of  his  subjects  dragged 
him  into  the  war.  He  proved,  however,  a  feeble  enemy.  Some 
of  his  nobles  refused  to  assist  him  on  the  ground  of  the  fealty, 
Avhich  they  had  sworn  to  the  king  of  England  :  nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  he  himself  felt  some  scruple  on  the  very  same  account. 
This  is  certain,  that  he  never  could  be  induced  to  face  an  English 
army.  At  the  request  of  the  people  of  Flanders'  he  undertook 
1436.  to  reduce  Calais  :  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been 
^^'  ordered  to  relieve  it,  sent  the  Burgundian  a  challenge  to  fight  in 
Aug.  2.  the  open  field  :  but  four  days  before  his  arrival,  Philip  had  re- 
tired with  precipitation  into  his  own  territories.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  was  followed  by  Gloucester,  to  whom  Henry,  as  king  of 
France,  had  ridiculously  granted  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  for- 
feited, as  it  was  pretended,  by  the  treason  of  the  Burgundian  ^^. 
The  next  year  Philip  besieged  with  similar  success  the  town  of 
Crotoi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.  To  succour  that  fortress 
Talbot  marched  from  Normandy  with  a  small  army  of  four 
thousand  men.  They  spent  the  night  at  St.  Valery  :  the  next 
morning  they  plunged  into  the  water  at  Blanchetaque ;  and, 
thougti  it  reached  to  their  breasts,  crossed  the  ford  without 
accident.  Astonished  at  their  boldness  the  besiegers  retired 
within  their  lines,  and  the  duke  withdrew  to  Abbeville.  Talbot 
ravaged  the  country  with  impunity  :  the  Burgundians  mutinied 
isn  the  camp :  and  the  garrison  seized  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
them  to  a  considerable  distance  *'^. 

"  Monstrel.  ii.  127.  *  Rym.  i.  653.  "  Monstrel.ii.  148—160, 
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4.  In  1437  the  duke  of  York  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by     chap. 

XXIII 

Beauchamp,  surnamed  the  good,  earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  title  ^ 


of  lieutenant-general,  and  governor  of  France**.     His  short  ad-  a  famine. 
ministration  (for  he  died  at  Rouen  in  less  than  two  years)  was      "hoIk" 
not   distinguished   by  any  remarkable  event.      Instead  of  the      Apr.so. 
ravages  of  war  both  countries  were  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful 
scourge  in  the  combined  operation  of  famine  and  pestilence  *'. 

5.  In  1439  the  earl  of  Richmont,  constable  of  France,  reco-  siepeofHar- 
vered  the  city  of  Meaux  in  defiance  of  the  lord  Talbot,   who  ^''"'" 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  siege.     But  this  loss  was  conipensated 

the  next  year  by  the  capture  of  Harfleur,  which,  with  the  greater 
portion  of  Caux,  had  been  wrested  from  Henry  in  1432.  The 
earl  of  Somerset,  with  Talbot  and  many  other  distinguished 
officers,  lay  before  it  during  several  months  ;  and  so  secure  did 
they  consider  themselves,  that  the  countess  with  several  ladies 
consented  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  The 
count  d'Eu,  by  order  of  Charles,  attempted  to  relieve  the  place. 
The  besiegers  were  attacked  at  the  same  time  in  four  different 
points  by  sea  and  land  :  but  every  effort  to  break  through  their 
intrenchments  proved  ineffectual :  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss  ;  and  the  garrison  surrendered^". 

6.  The  complaints  of  the  Parisians   stimulated   Charles  to  Loss  of  Pout- 
undertake  the  siege  of  Pontoise.     He  invested  it   with  twelve       \w\. 

May. 

"  Rym.  X.  675.  those  who  expired  of  want  arid  disease  among 

"  In  England  the  vaUie  of  wheat  rose  to  the  lower  classes,  was  immense.     This  cala- 

what  was  then  considered  the  enormous  price  mitous  visitation  lasted  two  years.     See  Wyr- 

of  three  shillings  and  four-pence  the  bushel :  cast.  459.    Monstrel.  ii.  151.  155.    Fab.  435. 

and  the  people  supported  life  by  making  bread  On  account  of  the  danger  of  infection,  an  act 

of  pease,  beans,  and  vetches,  though  in  Lon-  was    passed    that   no  person,    when    he    did 

don  the  merchants  by  the  importation  of  rye  homage,  should,   as  usual,    kiss  the  king,   but 

from  the  Baltic  contributed  to  lessen  the  scar-  the  homage  should  be  deemed   good   in  law 

city.     In   France  we  are  told  by  an  eye-wit-  with  the  omission   of  that   ceremony.     Kot. 

ness,  that   the  advance  in  the  price  of  provi-  Pari.  v.  31. 

sions  was  tenfold  :    and  that  the  number  of  '"  Monstrel.  ii.  173 — 174. 

3i2 
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CHAP,     thousand  men,  threw  up  bastiles,  and  fortified  them  with  bat- 
XXIII  . 

•  teries.     Talbot  on  two  occasions  succeeded  in  throwing  suppHes 

and  reinforcements  into  the  place.     The  duke  of  York,  who  had 
been  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant  a  second  time,  arrived  with 
eight  thousand  men,  and  offered  battle  to  Charles.     But  the 
French  monarch  still  respected  the  valour  of  his  opponents :  he 
declined  fighting  without  a  manifest  advantage  ;  and  contented 
himself  Avith  observing  the  fords  over  the  Oise.     In  the  night 
Talbot  made  a  false  attack  on  the  bridge  of  Beaumont,   while 
lower  down  the  river  four  men  silently  crossed  to  the  opposite 
side  in  a  boat  of  leather,  and  drew  after  them  several  others.     A 
bridge  of  ropes  was  now  thrown  across :  and  before  any  disco- 
very was  made,  six  hundred  men  had  strongly  intrenched  them- 
selves on  the  left  bank.     A  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge 
them :  the  French  army  dispersed,  and  the  duke  reinforced  the 
garrison.     He  returned  to  Normandy  leaving  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy  in  one  of  the  bastiles,  which  was  too  strongly  fortified 
to  be  attacked  with  impunity  ;  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Parisians 
compelled  Charles  to  resume  the  siege.     At  length  the  French 
got  possession  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  which  overlooked 
s«p.  16.     the  walls  ;  and  three  days  afterwards  a   bloody  but  successful 
Sep.  19.     assault  restored   this  important  place  to  the  dominion  of  the 
French  monarch ''^ 
.NVgotiatioBs.       7-  lu  thc  two  Hcxt  ycars  Charles  reduced  several  fortresses  in 
Guienne,  while  the  English  spread  themselves  over  Picardy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou.     The  pope  repeatedly  exhorted  the  rival 
powers  to  lay  aside  their  arms ;  and  Isabella  dutchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, had  offered  herself  as  a  mediatrix  equally  attached  to 
each  party,  to  France  by  her  marriage  with  duke  Philip,  to 
England  by  her  descent  from  John  of  Ghent,  by  her  mother  the 

"  Monitrel.  ii.  187—191. 
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queen  of  Portugal.  At  first  every  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
France  served  only  to  create  additional  irritation  from  the  irre- 
concilable demands  of  the  two  courts''^  :  but  the  quarrel  with 
Burgundy,  as  it  involved  no  great  national  interest,  was  more 
easily  appeased.  It  had  arisen  from  resentment  for  the  apostacy 
of  the  duke  :  but  England,  in  her  endeavour  to  punish  him,  had, 
by  the  interruption  of  the  trade  with  Flanders,  inflicted  a  severe 
injury  on  herself  In  1443  Isabella  (with  her  husband  Henry 
seems  to  have  refused  to  treat  '^')  concluded  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities with  the  duke  of  York'''.  In  the  next  year  her  efforts  to 
extend  that  benefit  to  all  the  belligerents  were  seconded  by  the 
more  powerful  influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been 


CHAP. 
XXIII. 


April  24. 


"  The  instructions  delivered  to  the  English 
negotiators  on  one  of  these  occasions,  are  still 
extant :  and  present  a  most  curious  specimen 
of  diplomatic  finesse.  They  wore  ordered, 
1°.  To  demand  from  Charles  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  Henry's  title  to  the  throne  of  France: 
and  to  enforce  this  demand,  not  by  any  in- 
quiry into  the  king's  right  (that  had  been  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  the  decision  of 
his  royal  father  and  Edward  III.)  but  by  in- 
sisting on  the  pacification  of  Troyes,  and  the 
judgment  of  God,  manifested  by  the  victories 
which  he  had  given  to' small  bodies  of  Eng- 
lishmen over  the  immense  hosts  of  their  enemies. 
But  2".  If  the  demand  were  refused,  they  were 
to  make  an  offer  to  Charles  of  a  principality 
beyond  the  Loire  to  the  annual  income  of 
twenty  millions  of  crowns.  3".  These,  how- 
ever, were  but  preliminary  flourishes,  propo- 
sals made  that  they  might  be  rejected.  The 
lord  cardinal  of  Winchester  was  now  to  ap- 
pear on  the  scene,  not  as  a  negotiator  (he  was 
not  even  named  in  the  commission)  but  as  a 
prince  of  the  church,  brought  to  the  place  of 
conference  by  his  zeal  to  stanch  the  effusion 
of  human  blood.  In  a  set  speech  he  was  to 
exhort  both  parties  to  terminate  a  quarrel, 
which  had  now  lasted  a  hundred  years,  and 
■which  had  sacrificed  the  lives  of  more  men 
than  were  at  that  time  alive  in  the  two  king- 
doms.     He  was  to  paint  in  lively  colours  the 


evils  of  war,  both  as  to  the  temporal  calami- 
ties which  it  inflicts,  and  the  spiritual  loss  of 
souls,  sent  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  in  the 
midst  of  their  sins :  he  was  to  observe  that 
the  question  could  be  decided  only  by  one  of 
these  two  ways,  the  destruction  of  the  English 
or  B'rench  people,  which  was  impracticable,  or 
by  an  equitable  adjustment  of  claims,  which, 
if  it  were  to  be  adopted,  could  not  be  adopted 
too  soon.  4".  The  English  ministers  were  to 
be  marvellously  afl'ectcd  by  this  speech  :  and  in 
consequence  of  it  to  relax  in  their  pretensions, 
and  to  offer  to  Charles  the  whole  of  France 
beyond  the  Loire,  with  the  exception  of  Gui- 
enne.  Nay :  rather  than  incur  the  guilt  of 
contributing  to  the  evils  so  feelingly  deplored 
by  the  cardinal,  they  were  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  faithful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  peace  of  Bretigny.  But  the 
French  envoys  were  not  to  be  blinded  by  so 
flimsy  an  artifice.  They  insisted  that  Henry 
should  cede  all  his  conquests  besides  Norman- 
dy, and  hold  that  dutchy,  with  Guienne,  of 
the  crown  of  France.  The  proposal  was  re- 
ceived as  an  insult,  and  the  negotiation  broken 
off.     Rym.  X.  7'i4. 

"  Many  conferences  were  held  with  her, 
none  with  him,  as  appears  from  the  instruments 
in  Rymer,  x.  713.  730.  761.  767.  802,  &c. 

**  Rym.  xi.  24. 
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CHAP,  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincourt,  and  after  a  captivity 
_  of  twenty-four  years  had  been  permitted  to  revisit  his  country. 

Before  his  departure  he  paid  down  forty  thousand  nobles,  gave 
security  for  the  payment  of  eighty  thousand  more  in  the  course 
of  six  months,  and  bound  himself  to  return  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  unless  he  should  prevail  on  Charles  to  consent  to  a 
final  peace :  and  Henry  on  his  part  engaged  to  repay  him  the 
money  on  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  or,  in  failure  of  that,  on 
his  return  to  captivity  ".     He  was  released  about  the  end  of  the 

Nor.  13.  year  1440  :  and  instead  of  effecting  the  purpose  of  his  mission, 
found  himself  excluded  from  the  court  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
royal  favourites.  Henry  was  compelled  to  enlarge  the  time 
fixed  for  his  return  :  and  he  at  length  gained  that  influence  in 
the  council  which  was  due  to  his  rank  and  abilities.  Charles 
now  listened  to  his  suggestions  in  favour  of  peace.  The  duke 
himself  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  were  the  principal  negotiators; 
An  armistice,  and  though  they  could   not  induce  their  respective  courts  to 

1444.  .  o  ■ 

May  28.  agree  to  any  general  basis  of  pacification,  concluded  an  armistice 
for  two  years,  during  which  it  was  hoped  that  some  way  might 
be  discovered  of  adjusting  the  opposite  claims,  and  reconciling 
the  interests,  of  the  contending  sovereigns'^.  ,.,1,, 

Ti»nsaciions  Hitlicrto  tlic  attention  of  the  reader  has  been  occupied  bj  thi^ 
conduct  of  the  war  in  France  :  this  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities  will  afford  him  leisure  to  revert  to  the  domestic  occur- 
rences of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  miscellaneous  incidents, 
which  diversify  the  history  of  that  period.  I.  Before  James  of 
Scotland  was  restored  to  his  throne,  a  truce  of  seven  years  had 
J424.       been  concluded  betweei^  the  two  kingdoms'^.     By  the  king  it 

Mar.  2S.  o  ./  o 

was  carefully  observed,  not  that  he  retained  any  warm  attach- 
ment for  the  place  of  his  captivity,  but  that  he  wished  for  peace 

"  Rym.  X.  820—829.  '«  Ibid.  xi.  59—67.  •'  Ibid.  x.  329—332. 
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in  order  to  curb  the  factious  spiiit  of  his  nobles,  and  to  encourage     ^^HAP. 

XXIII 
habits  of  industry  and  subordination  among  his  people.     Hence  " 


his  connexion  with  England  did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving 
the  ambassadors  of  Charles.  He  renewed  the  ancient  league 
between  the  two  crowns,  and  agreed  to  give  the  princess  of  Scot-  U2s. 
land  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin  as  soon  as  the  parties  should 
have  attained  the  age  of  puberty.  His  poverty  did  not  enable 
him  to  offer  with  his  daughter  a  portion  becoming  her  rank  :  but 
he  assented  to  what  was  still  more  acceptable,  an  aid  of  six 
thousand  Scottish  troops,  whenever  a  fleet  for  their  conveyance 
should  arrive  from  France  ^^.  To  attach  him  still  more  to  France, 
Charles  made  to  him  a  grant  of  the  county  of  Xaintogne,  and 
the  lordship  of  Rochfort,  which  the  king  of  Scots  condescended  No». 
to  hold  of  the  French  crown,  engaging  to  send  the  first  prince  of 
his  blood  to  perform  the  accustomed  homage  ^^.  These  treaties 
alarmed  the  English  government.     The  cardinal  of  Winchester       nog. 

Feb 

obtained  a  personal  interview  with  James  at  Durham  :  and 
whether  it  were  owing  to  his  suggestions,  or  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding a  sufficient  number  of  vessels,  the  stipulated  auxiliaries 
never  left  Scotland  ™.     James  even  consented  to  a  renewal  of  the       i^ao. 

Dec.  15. 

truce  with  England  for  five  years,  and  to  a  stipulation  that  if 
any  of  his  subjects  should  sail  to  the  assistance  of  the  enemies  of 
Henry,  they  might  be  treated  as  enemies  themselves,  Avithout  any 
interruption  of  the  harmony  between  the  two  crowns  ~\ 

It  wag  not  long,  however,  before  the  French  ministry  reminded 

"*  Du  Tillet,  138.     Ford.  xvi.  11.  '"  Rym.  x.  409,  410. 

"  Du  Tillet,  ibid.     The  next  month  by  a  "  Ibid.  x.  482— 488.     By  a  curious  elauss 

new  agreement  it  was  stipulated  that  aft«r  the  were  excepted  from  the  truce  all  the  lands  in 

expulsion   of  the  English   from    France,  the  England    south   of   St.    Michael's  mount   in 

Scottish|  king,j  in  lieu  of  Xaintogne  and  Roch-  Cornwall,  and  all  the  lands  in  Scotland,  north 

fort,  should  receive  either  the  dutchy  of  Berry  of  the  river  Forn,  between  Moray  and  Ross  to 

or  the  county  of  Evreux,  to  be  held  on  the  the  sea  (Ibid.  484)  ;   that  i.s,   as  far  as  I  can' 

same  termsu     Ibid;  Dec.  10,  1428.  understand  it,  no  lands  at  all. 
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CHAP,     the  Scottish  king  of  his  engagements :  and  the  lord  Scroop  on 
'     the  part  of  England,  solicited  the  hand  of  the  princess  for  his 


Oct. 


own  sovereign,  ofl'ering,  as  an  inducement,  to  cede  to  Scotland 
1433.  the  towns  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick.  This  proposal  divided 
the  Scottish  parliament.  During  a  debate  of  two  days  one 
party  maintained  that  the  king  by  his  previous  treaty  with 
France  was  precluded  from  listening  to  the  offers  of  England : 
the  other  that  no  prince  could  conscientiously  bind  himself  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  another  in  the  matter  of  war  and  peace, 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  the  gospel,  and  the  interests  of  his 
people.  They  separated  without  coming  to  any  result :  and 
both  the  French  and  English  envoys  failed  in  the  object  of  their 


missions  '^'^. 


Two  years  later  sir  Robert  Ogle  had  the  presumption  to  pass 
the  borders,  and  assist  a  Scottish  lord,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  king.  He  was  defeated  at  Piperdan  with  great  loss 
by  the  earl  of  Angus.  James,  irritated  by  this  breach  of  the 
armistice,  demanded  reparation  :  but  though  commissioners  were 
»*3«-  appointed  by  Henry,  and  a  letter  was  written  by  him  to  the 
king  of  Scots  with  his  own  hand,  the  difference  was  not  accom- 
modated ".  Suspicious  of  his  intention,  the  council  ordered  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail  to  cruise  in  the  German 
ocean,  and  intercept  the  princess  of  Scotland  in  her  way  to  the 
French  coast.  She  was,  however,  more  fortunate  than  her  father 
had  been  in  similar  circumstances :  and  by  steering  round  the 
north  of  Scotland,  eluded  the  English  squadron,  and  reached 
the  port  of  Rochelle  ''*.  This  new  insult  determined  James  to 
seek  revenge  with  the  sword.  He  summoned  every  Scot  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  join  his  banner  :  and,  if  we  may 
believe  a  native  and  contemporary  writer,  more  than  two  hundred 

"  Ford.  XV).  23,  24.  "  Rym.  635.     Ford.  xvi.  9.  '*  Ford.  xvi.  9. 
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thousand   men   followed  liim  to  the  siege  of  Roxburgh ".     The  CHAP. 

.  .  XXIII 

fall  of  the  fortress  was  prevented  by  the  inconstancy  of  the  king,  ' 


who,  after  a  few  days,  without  assigning  any  plausible  reason, 
disbanded  the  arm}',  and  hastened  to  Edinburgh.  It  were  idle 
to  enumerate  all  the  motives  to  which  difterent  writers  have 
attributed  his  conduct:  the  most  plausible  conjecture  sup- 
poses him  to  have  received  a  hint  of  the  dark  and  myste- 
rious conspiracy,  which  within  six  months  deprived  him  of 
life'^''.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James  II.  who  had  only 
completed  his  fifth  year :  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
reign  was  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  with  Henry  till  the  year 
1447  ". 

II.  England,  during  this  period,  exhibited  the  unusual  spec-  Mamapcsof 

.     "  .  °  '  .    .  .  •'  i|ueen  Catba 

tacle  of  two  princesses,  who,   despising  the  pride  of  birth,  had  rineandthe 

...  y-1  (lutchessof 

married  mto  the  families  of  commoners.     Catharine,  the  daugh-  Bedford. 
ter  of  France,  the  widow  of  the  last,  and  the  mother  of  the  pre- 

"  Ford.  xvi.  26.  to  exclude  them,  and  wounded  the  queen, 
"  It  was  in  August  that  he  raised  tlie  siege :  when  a  voice  exclaimed :  "  For  shame  !  She 
at  Christmas  he  repaired  to  liis  favourite  resi-  "  is  but  a  woman.  Look  after  her  husband." 
dence  in  the  dominican  convent  at  Perth.  On  Not  finding  him  in  the  bed  chamber,  they 
the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of  February,  after  parted  in  separate  directions  to  search  the  ad- 
drinking  the  voideo,  or  parting  cup,  with  his  joining  rooms  :  and  James,  seizing  the  oppor- 
company,  lie  retired  to  his  bed  chamber,  and  tunity,  called  to  the  ladies  to  draw  him  out. 
as  he  stood  in  his  gown  before  the  fire,  con-  In  the  attempt,  Elizabeth  Douglas  ftll  through 
versing  with  the  queen  and  her  attendants,  he  the  aperture:  and  during  the  confusion  caused 
was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  by  this  event  one  of  the  assassins  entered  tha 
Aware  of  the  danger,  he  called  to  the  ladies  to  closet.  He  informed  his  associates  :  sir  John 
bolt  the  door,  while  he  escaped  by  the  win-  Hall  leaped  below,  and  was  followed  by  his 
dew.  But  the  iron  bars  were  too  close  to  ad-  brother :  but  the  king,  an  athletic  man,  seized 
mit  a  human  body  between  them :  and  the  each  in  the  descent,  and  attempted  to  throttle 
king,  seizing  the  fire-tongs,  rushed  into  an  ad-  them  on  the  floor.  Graham  sprang  to  their 
joining  closet,  wrenched  up  one  of  the  boards  assistance.  At  the  entreaties  and  promises  of 
from  the  floor,  and  let  himself  through  the  James  he  began  to  waver :  but  his  confederates 
aperture  into  the  privy.  The  board  immedi-  above  terrified  him  by  their  threats :  and  the 
ately  dropped  into  its  former  place :  and  it  unarmed  monarch  was  dispatched  with  sixteen 
soon  appeared  that  the  noise  proceeded  from  wounds.  See  the  contemporary  relation  of 
sir  Robert  Graham,  who,  with  three  hundred  this  tragical  event,  published  by  Pinkerton, 
highlanders,  had  scaled  the  defences  of  the  vol.  i.  App.  No.  xiii, 
monastery.  They  burst  open  the  door,  broke  "  Rym.  x.  689. 
the  arm  of  Catharine  Douglas,  who  attempted 

VOL.  III.  3  K 
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CHAP,      sent  sovereign,  had  given  her  hand  to  Owen  ap  Tudor,  a  Welsh 
"  gentleman  employed  about  the  court :    and  Jacquetta  of  Lux- 

emburg',!, after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  married  sir 
Richard  Wydevile,  an  English  knight,  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
traordinary   beauty  of  his   person.      Both   the  husbands   were 
thrown  into  prison,  Wydevile  immediately,  Tudor  after  the  death 
of  the  queen.     Their  offence  was  contempt  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, in  marrying  tenants  of  the  crown  (each  princess  was  so  by 
her  dower)  without  previously  obtaining  the  royal  licence.  Wyde- 
vile was  released  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  was  afterwards  created  earl  Rivers '^^     Tudor,  impatient  of 
confinement,  made  his  escape  from  Newgate  ;  but  was  retaken, 
and  safely  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Wallingford  ".     Of  his  sons  by 
Catharine,  Edmund  was  created  earl  of  Richmond,  Jasper  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  Owen  the  younger  became  a  monk  in  West- 
minster abbey. 
Education  of        HI-  The  carc  of  the  young  king  had  originally  been  intrusted 
^'"^^*         to  his  great  uncle  the  duke  of  Exeter  :  but  that  nobleman  died 
in  14^4,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.     In  the 
patent  of  appointment  that  nobleman  is  commanded  to  take 
1428.        charge  of  the  health  and  security  of  the  royal  person,  to  watch  over 
the  education  of  his  pupil  in  morals  and  virtue,  in  literature  and 
the  languages,  in  manners  and  courtesy,  and  all  the  acquirements 
which  become  a  great  king  :  and  to  chastise  his  negligence  or 
disobedience  in  such  manner  as  other  princes  of  the  same  age 
are  wont  to  be  chastised  ^°.     But  when   Henry  had  reached  his 
eleventh  year,  Warwick  applied  to  the  council  for  more  ample 
powers.     He  found  that  officious  persons,  to  make  their  court 
to  their  sovereign,  had  filled  his  mind  with  notions  of  his  own 

'•  Rym.  X.  677.     Rot.  Pari.  iv.  498.  ">  Rym.  x.  399.     Rot.  Pari.  iv.  411. 

"  Ibid.  685. 
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importunce,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  punish-     chap. 

ments,  which  it  was  occasionally  deemed  necessary  to  inflict.  '__ 

The  earl  therefore  demanded  authority  to  appoint  or  dismiss  the 
persons  composing  the  royal  household;  to  prevent  any  stranger       1432, 
from  speaking  with  the  king  unless  it  were  in  presence  of  one  of     ^*'''"^"' 
the  four  knights  of  the  body ;  and  to  remove  him  from  place  to 
place  as  he  saw  it  necessary  for  his  health  or  security.     He  also 
required  the  council  to  admonish  the  king  in  a  body  of  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  his  preceptor,  and  to  promise  that  they 
would  stand  by  him,  if  on  that  account  his  pupil  should  conceive 
any  antipathy  against  him^\     All  these  demands  were  granted. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  exclude  flatterers  from  the  prince; 
who,  at  their  suggestion,  in  his  fourteenth  year  demanded  to  be       1434. 
admitted  into  the  council,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the     ^''^"  '^' 
manner  in  which  the  concerns  of  his  kingdom  were  conducted. 
This  claim   was  resisted  with  firmness  but  with  respect  ^^.     Yet 
Henry,  though  he  acquiesced  for  the  present,  three  years  after-       1437. 
wards  renewed  his  demands.     To  satisfy  him,  it  was  resolved,       "*'    ' 
that  the  pardon  of  offences,  the  collation  of  benefices,  and  all 
special  graces  should  be  reserved  to  the  king:  that  he  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  all  debates  of  importance  respecting  his 
crown  and  prerogatives ;  and  should  decide  in  all  matters,  re- 

"  Ibid.  433,  434.  "  great  weight  and  difficulty,  as  is  expedient 

"  The  members  of  the  council  (the  duke  of  "  and  behoveful  to  him  and  his  people.  They 

Gloucester   alone  was   absent)   replied,   that,  "  therefore  think  it  would  be  perilous  and 

*'  God,  indeed,  had  endowed  the  king  with  as  "  harmful  to  change  the  rule  and  governance 

"  great  understanding  and  feehng  as  ever  they  "  that  afore  this  in  his  tender  age  hath  been 

"  saw  or  knew  in  any  prince  or  other  person  "  appointed  for  the  good  and  surety  of  his 

"  of  his  age  :  nevertheless,  to  quit  them  truly  "  noble  person,  and  of  this  land  :  and  trust, 

"  to  God,  to  the  king,  and  to  his  people,  they  "  that  if  any  such  motion  be  again  made  to 

"  dare  not  take  upon  them  to  put  him  in  con-  "  him,  before  he  agree  to  it,  he  will  take  tha 

"  ceit  or  opinion  that  he  is  yet  endowed  with  "  advice  of  his  great  council,  or  of  his  con- 

"  so  great  feeling,  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  "  tinual  council,  for  the  time  being:  the  which 

"  the  which  must  in  great  part  grow  of  expe-  "  manner  of  his  demeaning,  it  is  trowed  and 

"  rience,  nor  with  so  great  foresight  and  dis-  "  thought,  will  be  the  best  that  can  be  advis- 

«  cretion  to  depart  and  choose  in  matters  of  "  ed,"    Ibid.  438. 
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CHAP,     oardino;  which  the  council  should  be  so  far  divided  in  opinion 

YYTTT  c^  9 

that  the  majority  did  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  members^*. 


Thus  the  government  remained,  till  he  became  of  full  age. 
Disputes  be-        IV.  The  reader  has  already  noticed  the  commencement  of  the 
lIsTer  Md"the  quarrel  between  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  uncle  the  bishop 
cardinal.        of  Winchester.     Their  mutual  rivalry  converted  these  near  rela- 
tions into  the  bitterest  enemies,  and  gave  insensibly  an  opposite 
direction  to  their  views  of  national  polity.     The  duke  proclaimed 
himself  the  warm  and  inexorable  advocate  of  war :  the  bishop 
contended  with  equal  vehemence  for  peace  :  and  as  the  council 
perpetually  oscillated  between  the  influence  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other,  the  war  was  never  conducted  with  vigour,  and  obsta- 
cles were  constantly  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.     The 
bickerings  between  these  two  ministers  are  of  themselves  beneath 
the  notice  of  history:  but  they  derive  importance  from  their 
consequences,  which  were  felt  through  the  greater  portion  of 
Henry's  reign. 

When  Beaufort,  during  the  life  of  the  last  monarch,  visited 
the  council  of  Basil,  he  was  named  by  Martin  V.  cardinal  and 
apostolic  legate  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  with  a  promise 
that  his  creation  and  appointment  should  be  afterv/ards  pub- 
Deo. 28.  lished  in  the  accustomed  manner^''.  The  intelligence  alarmed 
the  jealousy  of  archbishop  Chichely.  Other  legates  were  foreign- 
ers, whose  stay  was  too  short  to  create  any  permanent  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  the  metropolitans :  but  Beaufort  would  fix  his 
residence  in  England,  and  by  his  superior  authority  suspend  or 
limit  for  years  that  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  the  successors 
ml\  ^^  ^^'  Augustine.  On  this  account  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
king,  who,  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  forbade  the  bishop  of 

"  Ibid.  438,  439.  "  Ang.  Sac.  i.  800. 
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Winchester  to  accent  the  dignity  which  had  been  offered  him®'^.     CHAP. 

XXIIL 
Thus  the  matter  rested,  till  the  quarrel  arose  between  that  pre-  ^,. 


late  and  his  nephew  of  Gloucester.     It  has  been  already  noticed 
that  Beaufort  condescended  to  make  him  an  apology,  resigned 
the  chancellorship,  and  obtained  permission  to  travel  :  but  it  is 
probable  that  by  these  concessions  he  purchased  the  royal  licence 
to  accept  the  preferments  to  which  he  had  been  named  in  the 
court  of  Rome.     He  was  soon  afterwards  declared  cardinal  priest       uig. 
of  St.  Eusebius,  was  invested  with   the  usual  habit  at  Calais,       "427.  ' 
received  the  hat  at  Mechlin,  and  was  appointed  captain  general        "  '^' 
of  the  crusaders  destined  to  oppose  the  Bohemian  Hussites  ^.     *^*''"  **• 
His  absence  perhaps  encouraged,  or  his  promotion  stimulated 
the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  at  the  next  meeting 
of  parliament  required  of  the  lords  a  declaration  of  the  powers     Oct.  15, 
vested  in  him  as  protector.     Whether  it  was  on   this  or  some 
other  account,  is  uncertain  :  but  the  parliament  was  soon  after-       i^as. 

^    .  Mar.  3, 

wards  prorogued.  When  it  opened  again,  the  duke  repeated  his 
demand,  adding  that  he  would  not  take  his  seat  till  it  was 
answered,  and  admonishing  the  house  not  to  pass  any  bill  in  his 
absence.  The  reply  must  have  proved  most  mortifying  to  his 
ambition.  They  reminded  him  that  the  act,  which  gave  him  the 
title  of  protector,  invested  him  with  no  authority  except  in  the 
two  cases  of  foreign  invasion,  and  internal  revolt ;  "  marvelled 
"  from  their  hearts"  that  after  he  had  subscribed  this  act,  he 
should  pretend  to  any  additional  power ;  declared  that  in  par- 
liament he  was  no  more  than  any  other  peer  ;  and  exhorted  him 

"  After  alluding  to  the  ambition  of  Beau-  "  as  the  needs  required  :  and  yet  over  that  he 

fort,  he  tells  the  king  that,  "  There  never  was  "  was  treated  with  ere  he  came  into  the  land, 

"  no  legate  a  latere  sent  into  no  land,  and  spe-  "  when  he  should  have  exercise  of  his  power, 

"  cially  into  the  realm  of  England,  without  "  and  how  much  should  be  put  into  execu- 

"  great  and  notable  cause.     And  they,  when  "  tion."   See  the  whole  letter  apud  Duck,  Vit. 

"  they  came,  abiden  but  little  while,  not  over  Chich.  p.  129. 

"  a  year,  and  some  a  quarter  or  two  months,  "  Ang.  Sac.  318.     Raynald.  vL  92,  93. 
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raises  troops 
for  the  cru- 
sade. 

Sep.  1. 


1429. 
April  17. 


May  10. 


June  18. 


to  resume  his  seat,  and  attend  to  the  business  of  the  nation,  as 
he  was  bound  to  do  in  obedience  to  the  king's  writ.  The  duke 
reluctantly  acquiesced  ^^. 

About  six  rnonths  later  the  cardinal  ventured  to  return  to 
England :  and  at  his  entry  into  the  metropolis  was  met  in 
solemn  procession  by  the  clergy,  the  mayor,  and  the  citizens. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  though  he  had  been  received  with 
honour,  his  new  dignity  had  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion. 
In  the  presence  of  the  council,  and  at  the  requisition  of  the 
king's  attorney,  he  was  compelled  to  promise  that  he  would 
abstain  in  the  execution  of  his  office  from  every  act,  which  might 
derogate  from  the  rights  of  the  crown  or  of  the  subject  ^^ :  and 
when  the  feast  of  St.  George  arrived,  was  forbidden  to  attend  as 
chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  on  the  ground  that  he 
ought  to  have  vacated  that  office,  together  with  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  from  the  day  on  which  he  accepted  the  dignity  of 
cardinal  ^^.  Beaufort  was  content  to  submit,  that  he  might  not 
by  opposition  defeat  the  project,  in  which  he  was  now  engaged. 
As  soon  as  Cunzo,  the  papal  legate,  had  delivered  the  letters  of 
Martin  V.  to  the  council,  the  cardinal  exhibited  the  bull  ap- 
pointing him  captain  general  against  the  Hussites,  and  solicited 
the  royal  licence  to  publish  the  crusade,  and  to  raise  an  army  of 
five  hundred  lancers,  and  five  thousand  archers  tor  the  expedi- 
tion'. Both  petitions  were  granted,  but  on  .condition  that  the 
troops  should  be  reduced  to  one  half  of  the  number  demanded, 


"  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  326,  327. 

"  The  protest  of  Caudray,  the  king's  attor- 
ney, is  still  extant.  He  maintains  that  it  is 
the  right  of  the  crown,  founded  on  special 
privilege  and  prescription,  with  tlie  knowledge 
and  tolerance  of  the  pontiffs,  that  no  legate 
should  come  to  England  unless  at  the  petition 
of  the  king :  and  that  as  the  cardinal  had  come 


without  being  asked  for,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  king  or  council  to  approve  of  his 
entrance  in  derogation  of  the  laws  or  rights  of 
the  kingdom,  or  to  admit  him  as  legate  con- 
trary to  law  and  right,  or  to  consent  that 
he  should  exercise  his  legation  in  opposition  le 
the  same.  Fox,  i.  920. 
"  Rym.  X.  414. 
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and   the  donations  of  the  people  should   be  expended   in  the     CHAP, 
purchase  of  arms  and  provisions  within  the  realm  ^.     But  soon  ' 


a  transaction  occurred  most  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. For  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  marks  the  cardinal  con-  juiy  i, 
sented  that  the  men,  whom  he  had  raised  for  the  crusade,  should 
be  led  against  the  king's  enemies  in  France :  and  the  council  on 
their  part  engaged  to  indemnify  him  to  the  pontiff  for  this  breach 
of  his  duty.  He  received  their  bonds:  but  promised  to  keep 
this  part  of  the  transaction  secret,  and  not  to  apply  for  payment 
of  them,  till  he  should  fail  in  his  attempt  to  procure  it  from  the 
regency  of  France  ^\  When  Charles  found  the  crusaders  arrayed  Au<r.  ii. 
against  himself,  he  complained  most  bitterly  to  the  pontiff,  who 
loudly  protested  his  ignorance  of  this  fraudulent  transaction, 
and  upbraided  the  cardinal  with  having  injured  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  stained  the  reputation  of  the  holy  see.  Beaufort 
attempted  to  justify  himself  by  allegations  which  it  is  difficult  to 
believe :  that  the  orders  of  his  sovereign  were  intimated  to  him 
in  such  terms  that  lie  durst  not  disobey ;  and  that  the  men 
themselves  declared  to  his  face,  that  they  would  not  march 
against  the  Hussites,  but  were  determined  to  restore  the  supe- 
riority of  the  English  arms  in  France  '^. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  cardinal  on  this  occasion  irritated  the  Hc  becomes 
court  of  Rome,  it  served  to  add  to  his  popularity  in  England ;  '"'''"  *'^' 
and   when   the  parliament  assembled,   both  houses  seemed    to      1429. 
contend    which   should    heap  on    him    the   most   distinguished 
honours.     The  same  objection  which  excluded  him  from  the  feast 

"  Id.  419 — 423.  same  month,  orders  had  been  given  to  prepare 
''  Id.  424 — 426.  I  suspoct  that  the  whole  quarters  for  him  and  his  army  in  Kent,  and  to 
business  was  a  fraud  from  the  very  beginning.  provide  a  fleet  for  their  passage  to  forei'Tl 
The  cardinal's  petition  to  raise  men  was  grant-  parts,  on  the  king^s  service :  in  obsequium  nos- 
ed, and  the  agreement  signed  on  the  18th  of  trum.  Id.  418. 
June:    and  yet  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  the  "  Raynald.  vi.  73,  74. 


Sep.  22. 
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Charges 
against  him. 


1431. 

Not.  6. 


of  St.  George,  had  also  excluded  him  from  the  king's  council : 
but  the  lords  now  requested  him,  for  the  service  of  the  king,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  nation,  to  resume  his  seat  at  that  board,  and  to 
absent  himself  only  when  subjects  were  debated,  which  con- 
cerned the  court  of  Rome^"^.  To  this  flattering  request  he 
willingly  assented :  and  two  days  later  the  commons,  when  they 
presented  to  the  king  a  grant  of  a  second  supply,  took  the  op- 
portunity to  preface  it  with  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  and 
services  of  the  cardinal  ^\ 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  finding 
himself  unable  to  exclude  his  rival  from  the  cabinet  by  force, 
undertook  to  remove  him  by  policy.  So  much  is  certain,  that 
Beaufort,  at  the  repeated  instances  of  the  council,  consented  to 
accompany  the  young  king  to  France:  and  that  during  his 
absence,  an  ungenerous  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  for  ever. 
In  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  peers,  the  king's  attorney,  on  the 
ground  that  the  dignity  of  cardinal  was  incompatible  with  the 
possession  of  a  bishopric,  proposed  that  he  should  be  removed 
from  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  condemned  to  refund  its  revenues 
from  the  day  of  his  promotion  in  the  court  of  Rome.  Glou- 
cester immediately  arose,  charged  his  uncle  with  having  obtained 
for  himself  and  his  diocese  a  bull  of  exemption  from  the  juris- 
diction of  Canterbury,  and  contended  that  by  such  act  he  had 
incurred  the  penalties  of  praemunire.  But  of  this  charge  no 
satisfactory  evidence  was  produced :  and  the  lords  after  a  long 
debate  resolved,  that  the  cardinal  should  be  heard  in  his  own 


•'  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  338. 

•*  Facta  prius  speciall  recoramendatione 
revereiidissirai  in  Christo  patris  et  domini, 
domini  Henrici,  perinissione  divina  titulo  S. 
Eusebii,  presbyteri  cardinalis  de  Anglia  vul- 
gariter    nuacupati,   per    prolocutorem    suum 


nlterius  declarabant,  &c.  Ibid.  p.  337.  I 
quote  the  words  of  the  record,  because  they 
have  generally  been  misunderstood  to  mean, 
that  the  commons  granted  a  second  subsidy 
at  the  recomraeudatioa  of  the  cardinal. 
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(hefence,  and  that  in  the  interval  the  records  should   be  searched     ^^fj 
for  precedents,  and  the  judges  be  required  to  deliver  their  opi-  s===^. 


nions  ^\  This  attack,  which  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  his 
jewels  at  Sandwich,  valued  at  twelve  thousand  pounds,  alarmed 
Beaufort.  Instead  of  returning  to  England,  he  took  his  leave 
of  Henry  at  Calais :  but  though  he  pretended  that  he  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  pope  to  visit  him  at  Rome,  remained  for 
several  months  in  Flanders,  watchins  the  motions  of  his  enemies,       1432. 

.  May  12- 

and  directing  those  of  his  friends.  A  conditional  bill  of  indem- 
nity, to  protect  him  from  the  penalties  of  praenmnire,  if  they  had 
been  incurred,  was  brought  into  the  commons,  and  met  with  no 
opposition  in  its  progress  through  either  house.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  appeared  in  his  place,  on  a  day  when  Henry  was  pre- 
sent. He  had  obtained,  he  said,  the  king's  leave  to  proceed  to 
Rome  at  the  requisition  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  when  he  heard 
that  it  was  intended  to  charge  him  with  treason  in  his  absence. 
As  his  reputation  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  other  treasure,  he 
was  returned  to  face  his  accuser.  Let  him  come  forth,  whoever 
he  might  be,  and  he  should  find  him  ready  to  answer.  After 
some  deliberation  between  the  duke  and  the  lords,  it  was 
replied :  that  no  one  appeared  to  make  such  a  charge,  and 
that  the  king  held  him  to  be  a  good  and  faithful  subject.  Beau- 
fort thanked  his  sovereign  tor  this  gracious  declaration,  and 
demanded  that  it  might  be  delivered  to  him  in  writing  under  the 
king's  signature:  not  that  he  meant  to  plead  it  on  a  future 

"  Rym.  X.  497.    The  objections  now  made  it  had  not  been  his  intention  by  introducing 

were  the  cause,  that  when  Eugenius  in  1440  them  into  the  sacred  college,  to  remove  them 

named  the  archbishops  of  York  and  Rouen  from  their  churches  of  York  and  Rouen.     The 

cardinals,  both  these  prelates  refused  that  dig-  writs  issued  on  this  occasion  shew  how  diffi- 

nity  :  and  to  relieve  them  from  all  apprehen-  cult  it  was  for  ecclesiastics  at  this  period  to 

sion,  Henry  granted  them  the  royal  licence  to  secure  themselves   from  the  operation  of  the 

retain  their  bishoprics  together  with  the  car-  statutes  of  provisors.     Rym.  x.  758.  840. 
dinalate,  and  the  pope  solemnly  declared  that 
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YYTTT 

^  nocence;  but   that   it  might  be  pubUcly  known,  that  no  one 

dared  to  support  such  an  accusation  against  him.     His  request 
was  granted  :  and  the  declaration  was  entered  on  the  rohs-". 

From  this  period  during  several  years,  the  uncle  and  nephew, 
equally  jealous  of  each  other,  laboured  to  strengthen  their  own 
influence  by  the  advancement  of  their  dependents.  Gloucester 
on  all  occasions  brought  forward  Richard  duke  of  York,  in  whom 
were  now  centred  the  rio-hts  of  the  familv  of  Clarence :  the  car- 
dinal  espoused  on  all  occasions  the  interests  of  his  nephew, 
Henry  Beaufort,  earl,  and  afterwards  duke,  of  Somerset.  The 
former  continued  to  preside  in  the  cabinet,  and  to  enrich  himself 
by  obtaining  grants  from  the  crown  :  the  latter  annually  aided 
the  government  with  loans,  and  conducted  in  person  almost 
every  negotiation  with  foreign  powers.  Though  these,  as  far  as 
regarded  peace,  had  been  hitherto  unsuccessful,  thej^  served  to 
augment  his  popularity.  The  nation,  exhausted  by  a  long  and 
ruinous  contest,  naturally  transferred  its  attachment  from  the 
patron  of  war  to  the  advocate  of  peace. 

Liberation  of       At  length  tlic  two  rivals  made  the  grand  trial  of  their  strength. 

oceans!''''  Thc  dukc  of  Orleuus  had  often  and  earnestly  sued  to  obtain  his 
liberation,  promising  to  exert  all  his  influence  to  bend  the  French 
cabinet  to  proposals  ot  peace.     The  cardinal  favoured,  the  duke 

'*  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  360,391.     Rym.  x.  516,  payment  withia  the  course  of  six  years,  the 

517.     He  next  complained  of  the  illegal  sei-  reasons  on  each  side  should  be  laid  before  the 

zure  of  his  jewels  at  Sandwich,  and  demanded  king,  and  on  liis  decision  as  to  the  legality  of 

their  restitution  from  the  justice  of  his  sovo-  the  seizure,  should  depend   the   reteiUion  or 

reign.     The  duke,  and  many  of  the  council,  repayment  of  the  money.     At  the  same  time 

pleaded  the  poverty  of  the  crown,  and  resisted  he  lent  the  government   another   sum  of  six 

this  demand.     Proposals   ivere  made  and  re-  thousand   pounds,  in  addition  to  eight  thou- 

iected  :  and  at  last  both  parties  assented  to  the  sand  which   he  had  advanced  during  Henry's 

following  most  singular  compromise.       The  residence  in   France,  the  repayment  of  which 

jewels  were   restored  to  the  cardinal,   who  in  was  secured  by  parliament  on  the  ne.xt  supply 

return  advanced  to  Henry  six  thousand  pounds,  which  should  be  granted.     Ibid, 
on  condition   that  when  he  should  demand 


1439. 
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opposed,  his  petition.     The  former  argued,  that  in  the  present     ^hap. 
exhausted  state  of  the  nation,  it  was  prudent  to  employ  every  ' 

probable  expedient  to  put  an  honourable  termination  to  the 
war :  and  that  at  all  events  the  ransom  of  the  duke  would  enable 
the  king  to  continue  the  contest  for  two  years  without  any 
additional  burthen  to  the  people.  Gloucester  built  his  oppo- 
sition on  the  abilities  of  the  prisoner,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  policy  and  resources  of  England.  Charles  and  his  son,  he 
observed,  were  princes  of  slender  capacity,  guided  by  their 
ministers,  and  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other  by  the  in- 
trigues of  their  favourites :  but  were  the  duke  of  Orleans  to 
obtain  his  liberty,  he  would  unite  the  two  parties,  assume  the 
direction  of  the  cabinet,  and  teach  the  English  to  condemn 
their  own  folly  in  supplying  the  enemy  with  so  able  a  coun- 
sellor^'. To  lessen  the  influence  of  the  cardinal,  Gloucester 
delivered  to  the  king  a  memorial,  containing  the  real  or  supposed 
transgressions  of  that  prelate  under  twenty  diflbrent  heads  :  but 
though  it  is  probable  that  out  of  so  great  a  number,  some 
charges  may  have  been  founded  in  fact,  the  majority  prove 
rather   the  enmity  of  the  nephew  than  the  guilt  of  the  uncle  '^• 

''  Rym.  X.  765.  pretexts  to  appropriate  to  himsfelf  the  securities 

"  He   accuses  him   of  ambition  in  seeking  he   receives,    and    defrauding  the    crovrn   by 

the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  after  he  had  been  means  of  his  officers,   who  receive  the  customs 

prohibited  by  tlic  late  king,  and  of  contempt  in  the  port  of  Southampton.     The  cardinal's 

of  the   royal  authority    in  receiving  the  papal  services  in  foreign  embassies,  so  frequently  ap- 

bulls,  retaining  his  bishopric  of  Winchester,  plauded  by   the  parliament,   have,   he  main- 

and  procuring  an  exensption  from  the  autho-  tains,   produced   advantage  to  no  one  but  the 

rity  of  the  primate,  without  the  king's  per-  king's  enemies.     By  the  congress  at  Arras  he 

mission.     But  if  these  offences  subjected  him,  furnished  the meansof  reconciliation  toCharles 

as  Gloucester  maintained,  to  the  penalties  of  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  :   and  by  the  late 

a  praemunire,  it  should  be  remembered  that  negotiation  at  Calais  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy 

they  had  been   long   ago  pardoned  by  act  of  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon.     It  was  the  private 

parliament.     In  the  next  place  he  complains  interept  of  his  family  that  induced  him  to  libe- 

of  Beaufort's   avarice,   whose   riches   are    too  rate  without  authority  the  king  of  Scots  ;  and 

great  to  have  been    honestly  procured.     He  some  similar  motive  urges  him  now  to  insist 

makes,  indeed,  loans  to  the  king,  but  seldom  so  earnestly  on  the  release  of  the  duke  of 

executes  his  engagements  with  fidelity,  seeking  Orleans.     In  short  he  has  contrived  to  arro- 

3  L  2 
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U4l. 
Jvne  28. 

July  25. 


Tlie  king  read  the  meniarial :  but  it  seems  not  to  have  made  on 
his  mind  any  impression  unfavourable  to  Beaufort.  Tlie  nego- 
tiation with  the  duke  of  Orleans  continued  :  and  as  the  council 
was  divided  in  opinion,  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  according 
to  the  late  arrangement  respecting  such  cases,  were  laid  before 
.Henry  in  writing.  He  decided  in  favour  of  the  cardinal. 
Gloucester,  who  could  ill  brook  his  defeat,  lodged  on  the  rolls  of 
chancery,  a  solemn  and  argumentative  protest  against  the  mea- 
sure ^ :  and,  to  give  the  greater  publicity  to  his  disapprobation^ 
retired  to  his  barge  on  the  river,  as  soon  as  the  mass  began, 
during  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  to  swear  on  the  sacra- 
ment, that  he  would  fulfil  his  engagements  ^^. 

The  duke  was,  however,  destined  to  experience  a  still  more 
cruel  disgrace.  Though,  by  his  marriage  with  his  mistress,  h.o 
had  legitimated  their  union,  he  had  not  raised  her  character  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  :  and  the  pride,  the  avarice,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  dame  Eleanor  (so. she  was  called)  ultimately  led 
to  her  ruin.  There  have  been  in  all  ages  professors  of  the  black 
a?t :  nor  is  it  so  very  long  since  men  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
laugh  at  their  pretensions.  One  of  the  duke's  chaplains,  Roger 
Bohngbrooke,  was  accused  of  necromancy,  and  exhibited  with 
the  instruments  of  his  art  to  the  admiring  populace  on  a  platform 
before  St.  Paul's,  "  arrayed  in  marvellous  attire,"  bearing  in  his 
right  hand  a  sword  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre,  a,nd  sitting  in  a 


gate  all'  the  powers  of  government  to  himself 
and  his  creature  the  archbishop  of  York,  keep.s 
at  a  distance  from  the  king  all  those  prelates 
and  lords  that  are  sincerely  attached  to  the 
royal  person  ;  and  has  on  all  occasion?  op- 
posed the  offers  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to 
lead  an  army  into  France  and  recover  for 
Henry  the  whole  of  his  inheritance.  See  this 
memorial  at  length  in  Hall,  161  — 166.  But 
he  has  placed  it  in  the  wrong  year.     From 


internal  evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed after  the  negotiation  at  Calais  in  June 
1439,  and  before  the  renewal  of  that  negotia- 
tion in  May  1440,  or  the  assumption  of  the 
cardinaljite  by  the  archbisiiop  of  York  on  4tl>, 
February  1-140.  I  conceive  therefore  that  it 
was  presented  to  the  king  about  the  close  of 
1439. 

•»  Rym.  X.  766—767. 

"»  See  Fenu's  original  Letters,  vol.  i.g.  S,. 
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chair,  on  the  four  corners  of  which  were  fixed  four  swords,  and  on     chap. 

XXIII 

the  points  of  the  swords  four  images  of  copper**".     The  second  '__ 

night  afterwards  dame  Eleanor  secretly  withdrew  into  the  sane-  juiyar. 
tuary  of  Westminster,  a  step  which  naturally  excited  suspicion. 
She  was  confronted  with  Bolingbrooke,  who  declared  that  it  was 
at  her  instigation  that  he  had  first  applied  to  the  study  of  mao-ic. 
From  the  inquiry  which  followed,  it  appeared  that  Eleanor  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art :  that  to  secure  the 
affections  of  the  duke  she  had  employed  love-potions  furnished 
by  Majory  Jourdemain,  the  celebrated  witch  of  Eye :  and  that, 
to  know  what  would  be  her  subsequent  lot  (her  husband  was 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne)  she  had  charged  Bolingbrooke  to 
<liscover  the  duration  of  the  king's  life.  Soon  afterwards  an  in- 
dictment of  treason  was  found  against  Bolingbrooke  and  South- 
well, a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  as  principals,  and  the  dutchess  as  an 
accessary.  The  former  were  said,  at  the  sohcitation  of  the  latter, 
to  have  formed  an  image  of  wax,  and  to  have  exposed  it  to  a 
gentle  heat,  under  the  persuasion,  that  as  the  image  melted  away, 
the  health  of  the  king  would  gradually  dechne.  The  two  Avomen, 
however,  were  arraigned  before  the  ecclesiastical  court:  Jourde-  Oct 21. 
main,  as  a  relapsed  witch,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Eleanor, 
out  of  twenty-eight  articles  brought  against  her,  confessed  some 
and  denied  others :  but  when  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  had  Oct.  23. 
been  heard,  withdrew  her  plea,  and  submitted  to  the  mercy  of 
the  court.     She  was  compelled,  on  three  days  of  the  week,  to 

'"'  Clericus  famosissiiTius  unus  illorutn  in  lios,  whom  he  praises  for  his  eloquence,  says : 

loto  mundo  in  astronomia  et  arte  nigroman-  "  Sed  magna  ob  hanc  causam  grates  clarissi- 

tica.  Wil.  WyrceF.  461.     It  was  probably  on  "  moilli  etdoctissimo  principiCIocestriaeduci, 

account  of  his  learning  that  he  had  been  ad-  "  qui  studia  humanitatis  summo  studio  in  reg- 

milted  into  the  duke's  family.     That  prince  is  "  num  vestrum  recepit,  qui,  sicut  mihi  relatum 

celebrated  by  contemporaries  as  the  great  pa-  "  est,  poetas   mirifice  colit,  et  ora tores  raag- 

tron  of  learned  men.      /Eneas  Sylvius,  after-  "  nopere  veneratur."  Ep.  64,  p.  384. 
wards  pope  Pius  II.  in  a  letter  to  Adam  Mo- 
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CHAP. 

xxiir. 

Nov.  13. 


Nov.  18. 


The  king's 
niarriag'e. 


1442. 
May  20. 


walk  hoodless,  and  bearing  a  lighted  taper  in  her  hand,  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the 
charge  of  sir  Thomas  Stanley,  to  be  confined  for  hfe,  with  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  marks  for  her  support.  Southwell  died 
in  the  Tower  before  his  trial :  two  others  obtained  their  pardon : 
but  Bolingbrooke  was  convicted  and  executed,  acknowledging 
the .  guilt  of  necromancy,  but  denying  that  of  treason  ^^. 
Though  the  duke  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  impli- 
cated in  this  ridiculous  but  tragical  business,  he  must  have  deep- 
ly felt  for  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  his  wife. 

The  character  which  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  attributed  to 
Charles  of  France,  belonged  with  more  justice  to  his  own  ne- 
phew, the  king  of  England.  Henry  was  free  from  vice,  but  de- 
void of  capacity.  Gentle  and  inoffensive,  he  was  shocked  at  the 
very  shadow  of  injustice  :  but  easy  and  unassuming,  was  always 
ready  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  his  advisers.  He  was  now  twenty- 
three  years  old  ;  his  council  suggested,  that  it  M^as  time  he  should 
marry  ;  and  every  one  foresaw  that  the  queen,  whoever  she  might 
be,  would  possess  the  controul  over  the  weak  mind  of  her  hus- 
band. When  the  count  of  Armagnac  quarrelled  with  the  king 
of  France,  it  was  suggested  that  the  power  of  that  nobleman 
might  form  a  bulwark  of  defence  to  the  province  of  Guienne; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  offer  to  his  daughter  the 


hand  of   the   English    monarch 


IOj 


But  the  transaction   did 


not  elude  the  vio-ilance  of  Charles,  who  immediatelv  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  count,  and  made  him  and  his  family  pri- 
soners.    Two  year's  later  the  choice  of  Henry  was  directed 


'"-Wil.  Wyrcester,  460,  461.  Stow,  379, 
380.  Fabian,  438,  439.  Some  writers  have 
attributed  the  prosecution  of  dame  Eleanor  to 
Beaufort's  enmity  to  her  husband.  But  their 
assertion  stands  on  the  slightest  foundation,  a 


mere  conjecture  of  Fox  that  it  might  be  so, 
because  the  witch  lived,  according  to  Fabian, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  of  whicli 
Beaufort  was  bisliop.  Sec  Fuller,  174. 
">'  Rym.  xi.  6—8. 
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towards  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Ren6,  king  of  Sicily  and     chap. 
Jerusalem,  and  duke  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Bar.     In  personal  ' 


beauty  she  was  thought  superior  to  most  women,  in  mental  ca- 
pacity equal  to  most  men  of  the  age.  But  they  were  not  the 
charms  of  her  person,  or  the  power  of  her  mind,  that  recommended, 
her  to  the  notice  of  the  king's  ministers.  She  was  a  near  relation 
to  Charles,  who  had  always  treated  her  with  marked  partiality; 
and  a  hope  was  cherished  that  through  her  mediation  a  satisfac- 
tory and  permanent  peace  might  be  established  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  charge  of  conducting  the  negotiation  was  in- 
trusted to  William  de  la  Pole  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  accepted 
by  him  with  real  or  affected  reluctance.  He  professed  to  believe 
himself  unequal  to  the  task.  Perhaps  he  feared  the  subsequent 
resentment  of  Gloucester,  who  opposed  the  measure :  perhaps 
he  felt  uneasy  under  the  menaces  of  an  act  of  parliament,  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  which  made  it  highly  penal  in  any  man 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Charles,  unless  the  consent  of  the  three 
estates  in  both  realms  had  been  previously  obtained.  To  tran- 
quillize his  mind  a  singular  instrument  was  signed  by  the  king, 
and  approved  by  the  parliament,  which  authorized  the  earl  to 
conduct  the  negotiation  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  and  pardoned  1444. 
beforehand  every  error  of  judgment,  into  which  he  might  fall  ^^K  ^  •'  • 
He  met  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  Tours :  a  truce  preparatory  to  a 
peace  was  concluded  :  and  the  question  of  the  marriage  repeat- 
edly discussed.  On  the  part  of  the  French  no  opposition  was 
raised :  but  several  alarmino-  difficulties  susjo-ested  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  English  negotiator.  The  father  of  the  princess 
with  all  his  sounding  titles  was  in  reality  a  pauper.  This  nomi- 
nal king  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily  possessed  not  one  foot  of  land 
in  either  country  ;  his  dutchies  of  Maine  and  Anjou  were,  and 

"'  Rym.  si.  53. 
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CHAP,     had  long  been,  in  the  possession  of  the  EngHsh  :  and  his  territory 

'__  of  Bar  was  mortgaged  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  payment 

of  his  ransom.     Suffolk  consented  to  take  the  lady  without  a 
marriage  portion.     But  it  was  asked,  could  the  king  of  England 
think  of  marrying  the  daughter,  while  he  kept  the  father  out  of 
his  patrimonial  dominions  ?     Suffolk  felt  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion, but  foresaw  the  danger  of  making  the  cession.     At  length 
he  yielded  :  it  was  stipulated  that  Maine  and  Anjou  should  be 
restored :  and  at  his  return  he  prevailed  on  the  majorit}'^  of  the 
council  to  approve  of  his  conduct.     In  a  general  pron)otion  of 
the  chief  nobility  he  was  created  marquess  of  Suffolk,  and  mea- 
suring back  his  steps,  solemnly  contracted,  as  proxy  for  Henry, 
Oct.  28.     with  Margaret  in  the  cathedral  of  Nanci.     Justs  and  tourna- 
ments for  eight  days  testified  the  joy  of  the  court :    Charles 
attended  his  fair  kinswoman  some  miles   from   the  city,  and 
1443.       parted  from  her  in  tears.     Her  father  accompanied  her  to  Bar 
le  Due.     She  landed  at  Porchester,  was   married  to  Henry  at 
May  30.     Titchficld,  and  crowned  with   the   usual    ceremony   at    West- 
minster ^°^. 
Arrest  and  If  Hcnry  had  flattered  himself  that  his  marriage   would  be 

alsier.  foUowed  by  a  peace,  his  expectations  must  have  been  grievously 

disappointed.  Charles  had  determined  to  exclude,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  English  from  the  soil  of  France :  and  would  only 
consent  to  short  prolongations  of  the  armistice,  that  he  might 
improve  the  first  opportunity,  which  should  be  offered  by  chance, 
or  by  the  imprudence  of  Henry.  His  hopes  were  encouraged 
by  the  disputes  in  the  council  of  his  adversary,  whose  ministers 
were  too  busily  employed  in  struggles  for  power  at  home,  to 
support  with  vigour  the  national  interests  abroad.  The  queen 
had  already  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  easy  mind  of  her 

'•'  Will.  Wyrces.  46»,  463. 
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husband :  and   Suffolk,  the   favourite  of  them  both,  gradually  CHA.P. 

.  XXIIL 
supplanted  all  his  colleagues.     The  cardinal,  who  had  retired  ' 


to  his  bishopric  soon  after  the  last  dispute  with  his  nephew, 
appeared  no  more  on  the  scene,  unless  it  were  to  relieve  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  crown  by  advances  of  money.  Gloucester 
still  attended  the  council  occasionally :  but,  if  we  may  believe 
the  unauthenticated  accounts  of  some  writers,  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  opposing  the  plans,  and  protecting  himself  against 
the  intrigues,  of  the  favourite.  We  may  however  question  their 
accuracy.  Certain  it  is  that  he  publicly  testified  his  approbation  , 
of  the  king's  marriage ;  and  that,  when  Suffolk  in  parliament 
detailed  the  particulars  of  the  treaty,  and  the  commons  peti- 
tioned Henry  to  approve  the  conduct  of  that  minister,  the  duke 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  seconded  their  request  ^°^.  Of  his  conduct  June  4. 
from  that  period  Ave  are  ignorant ;  and  our  ignorance  prevents 
us  from  unravelling  the  causes  of  the  mysterious  transaction 
Avhich  followed.  It  may  be  that  Gloucester,  harassed  by  the 
accusations  of  his  enemies,  had  formed  a  plan  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  royal  person  ^"'^ :  or  that  Suffolk,  to  screen  himself 
from  the  resentment  of  the  duke,  infused  into  the  mind  of  Henry 
suspicions  of  the  loyalty  of  his  uncle  ^**.  However  it  were, 
Henry  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet,  not  as  usual  at  West- 
minster, but  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  The  precautions  which 
were  taken,  excited  surprise,  and  gave  birth  to  numerous  con- 
jectures. The  knights  of  the  shire  received  orders  to  come  in 
arms  :  the  men  of  Suffolk  were  arrayed  :  numerous  guards  were 

'•"  Rot.  Pari.  V.  73.  mediately  given  to  John  de  Foix,  who  had 

""  We  are  told  that  he  was  accused  in  the  married  a  niece  of  Suffolk :  both  circumstances 

council  of  illegal   executions,  and  of  having  of  a  nature  to  irritate  a  proud  and  ambitious 

unjustly  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  mind.  Rym.  xi.  147.  22  Aug.  1446. 

crown.    From  a  singular  instrument  in  Rymer  '"'  What  evidence  the  king  had  we  know 

it  appears  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  resign  not :  but  nothing  could  persuade  him  that  his 

some  possessions  in  Guienne,  which  were  im-  uncle  wai  inuoceut.    Wbethamstede,  367. 
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CHAP,     placed  round   the  king's  residence:   and  patroles  during  the 

, ;_  night  watched  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  town.     The  duke  of 

1447.  Gloucester  left  his  castle  of  Devises,  and  was  present  at  the 
*  ■  ^"'     opening  of  parliament :  the  next  day  he  was  arrested   in    his 

Feb.  11.  lodgings  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  by  the  lord  Beaumont, 
constable  of  England  :  and  seventeen  days  later  was  found  dead 

Feb.  28.  in  his  bed,  without  any  exterior  marks  of  violence.  Reports 
weve  spread  that  he  died  of  apoplexy,  or  of  a  broken  heart : 
Suspicion  whispered  that  he  had  been  privately  murdered  "^ 
Several  knights  and  esquires  in  his  service  had  assembled  at 
Greenwich  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrest,  and  purposed  to  join 
him  at  Bur3\     They  themselves  were,  however,  made  prisoners, 

July  8.  and  five  of  their  number  were  brought  to  trial,  and  convicted, 
on  a  charge  of  having  conspired  to  release  dame  Eleanor,  to 
come  to  the  parliament  in  arms,  to  destroy  the  king,  and  to 
faise  Gloucester  to  the  throne"".  But  the  humanity  of  Henry 
did  not  permit  them  to  suffer.  He  had  been  much  affected  by 
a  sermon  of  Dr.  Worthington,  a  celebrated  preacher,  on  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries :  and  declared  that  he  could  not  better 
prove  his  gratitude  for  the  protection  afforded  him  by  the  Al- 

Jniy  14.  mighty,  than  by  pardoning  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command 
the  persons,  who,  so  he  believed,  had  plotted  his  destruction 


111 


*"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  died  a  Fecit  eum  arrestari,  ponique  in  tam  artacus- 
natural  death  on  the  authority  of  Whetham-  fodia,  quod  pr«E  trislitia  decideret  in  lectum 
Stede,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's.  That  writer,  who  aegritudinis,  et  infra  paucos  dies  posterius  se- 
had  received  many  benefits  from  the  duke,  wa.s  cederet  in  fata,  p.  365.  Of  course  he  could 
much  attached  to  his  memory,  which  he  vin-  not  be  in  perfect  health  on  the  evening  pre- 
dicates on  all  occasions,  and  equally  prejudiced  ceding  his  death,  as  we  are  told  by  some 
against  his  enemies,  whom  he  calls,  canes,  writers.  Again  Whethamstede  says :  "  This 
scorpioncs,  impii  susurrones,  p.  866.  And  "  great  warrior  and  second  David,  prae  trislitia 
yet,  though  he  wrote  when  the  royal  party  was  "  modo  deposuit  arma  sua,  recessitque  ad  re- 
huinbled  in  the  dust,  and  he  had  of  course  "  gionem  illam,  ubi  pax  est  et  tranquilla  re- 
nothing  to  fiear  from  their  resentment,  he  re-  "  quies  sine  inquietudine  ulla,"  p.  366. 
peatedly  asserts,  that  the  duke  fell  ill  immedi-  "°  Rym.  xi.  178. 
•tely  after  his  aneet,  and  di«d  of  his  illness.         '"  They  were,  however,  tied  op,  instantly 
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Dame  Eleanor,  on  account  of  "  lier  former  misgovernment  of    chap. 
"  herself,"  was  rendered,   by   act  of  parliament,  incapable  of  ,' 

claiming  as  the  duke's  widow  "^  and  a  great  part  of  his  estates 
were  distributed  among  the  marquess  of  Suffolk,  his  relatives  and 
adherents"^.  But  Gloucester,  though  he  had  no  issue,  left 
many  friends,  who  laboured  to  clear  his  memory  from  the  stain 
of  treason.  In  each  successive  parliament  they  introduced  a 
bill  declaratory  of  his  loyalty :  but  no  arguments  could  subdue 
the  conviction  or  prejudice  of  the  king :  the  bill  was  repeatedly 
thrown  out  by  the  influence  of  the  crown :  and  if  the  attempt 
at  last  succeeded,  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
York,  who  had  by  force  invested  himself  with  the  powers  of 
government"*. 

Within  six  weeks  the  duke  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  Death  ot 
uncle  and  former  competitor,  cardinal  Beaufort.  That  prelate,  April  ii. 
since  his  retirement  from  court,  had  resided  in  his  diocese,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  That  he  ex- 
pired in  the  agonies  of  despair,  is  a  fiction,  which  we  owe  to  the 
imagination  of  Shakespeare  :  from  an  eye-witness  we  learn  that 
during  a  lingering  illness,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  religious 

cut  down,  stripped,  and  marked  for  dismem-  it  originated   from   religious    considerations, 

berioent  by  the  knife  of  the  executioner.     At  principally  because  God  seemed  to  have  taken 

that  moment  SufTolk  announced  to  them  the  the  cause  into  his  own  hands,  having  during 

king's  mercy.  Stow,  386.    This  pardon,  how-  the  late  year  "  touched  and  stricken  certain  of 

«ver,  has  been  represented,  on  mere  conjee-  "  those  who  had    been    disloyal   to   him :" 

ture,   as  an  artifice  of  Suffolk  to  lessen  the  supreraus  judex  nonnullas  personas  nobis  in- 

odium,  which  he  had  incurred  by  the  murder  of  fideles  tetigit  et   percussit.     Ryra.   xi.    178. 

Gloucester.   But  it  is  well  known  that  Henry's  Who  were    the    persons    whom    God   had 

humanity  abhorred  the  punishment  usually  in-  stricken?  Of  course  Gloucester  was  one:  and 

flicted  for  treason.     One  day  seeing  the  quar-  the  expression  is  a  proof  that  he  died  a  nata- 

ter  of  a  person,  who  had  been  executed,  fixed  ral   death  :    for  this   religious    prince    would 

on  the  Tower,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Take  it  away,  never  have  used  it,  if  the  duke  had  been  mur» 

"  It  is  a  shame  to  use  any  christian  so  cruelly  dered.     But  who  were  the  others  ? 

"  on  my  account"    (Blackman,    301).     In  '"  Rot.  Pari.  v.  135. 

the  present  case  the  king  asserts  that  the  par-  '"  Rym.  xi.  158. 

don  had  not  been  suggested  to  him  by  any  '"  Whethamstede,  367,  36S. 
person,  either  laymaa  or  clergymaa :  but  that 

3  M  2 
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CHAP,      exercises  "^.     According  to  the  provisions  of  his  will,  his  wealth 
•     was  "chiefly  distributed  in  charitable  donations  :  no  less  a  sum 
than  four  thousand   pounds  was  set  aside  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  prisoners  in  the  capital :  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross 
in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  still  exists  a  durable  monument  of 
his  munificence  "^. 
Richard  duke      The  death  of  the  duke  and  the  cardinal  removed  the  two 
of  York.        firmest  supports  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  awakened  the 
ambition  of  Richard   duke  of  York,  who  by  the  paternal  line 
was  sprung  from  Edward  Langley,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward 
III.,  and  by  the  maternal  from  Lionel,  the  third  son  of  the  same 
monarch.     But  if  he  now  began  to  turn  his   e3'es  towards  the 
throne,  he  had  the  prudence  to  conceal  his  intentions,  till  the 
incapacity  of  Henry,  or  the  imprudence  of  his  ministers,  should 
offer  him  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the  splendid  prize.     He  had 
been  appointed  regent  of  France  during  five  yfears  :  but  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  who  sought  to  succeed  to   the  influence  of  his  re- 
latives, the  late  cardinal  and   the  duke  of  Gloucester,  expressed 
a  wish  to  possess  that  command  :  and  York  was  reluctantly  in- 
duced to  exchange  it  for  the  government  of  Ireland.     But  the 

"*  Hall  tells  us  that,  according  to  his  chap-  of  requiem  was  celebrated,  and  his  will  was 
lain  John  Baker,  he  lamented  on  his  death-  again  read  with  the  addition  of  several  codi- 
bed,  that  money  could  not  purchase  life  :  and  oils.  He  then  took  leave  of  all,  and  was  ear- 
that  death  should  cut  him  oft'  when  he  hoped,  ried  back  to  his  chamber.  What  was  the 
now  his  nephew  Gloucester  was  gone,  to  pro-  object  of  this  singular  ceremony,  I  know  not : 
cure  the  papal  tiara.  Hall,  p.  152.  It  is  not,  but  it  wai  much  admired  by  the  writer  who 
however,  probable  that  such  an  idea  could  be  was  present ;  and  sufficiently  disproves  the 
entertained  by  a  man  eighty  years  of  age,  and  story  of  his  having  died  in  despair.  Cont. 
labouring  under    a    mortal    disease.      Three  Hist.  Croyl.  582. 

weeks  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  the  cardinal  ""  His  executor  offered  th*  king  a  present 

ordered  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  great  of  £2000.      Henry  refused  it,   saying:   "  He 

hall  of  his  palace  of  Wolvesey,   where   the  "  was  always  a  most  kind  uncle  to  me,  while 

clergy  of  the  city  and  the  monks  of  the  cathe-  "  he   lived.     God    reward    him.     Fulfil    his 

dral  were   assembled.     There  he  sate  or  lay,  "  intentions.     I   will   not  take   his  money." 

while  a  dirge  was  sung,  the  funeral  ceremony  It  was  bestowed  on  the  two  colleges  founded 

performed,  and  his  will  publicly  read.     The  by  the  king   at    Eton   and   in  Cambridge. 

pext  morning  th«y  tescmbled  again  :  a  mats  Blackro.  294. 
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aftVont  sank  deep  into  his  breast :  he  began  to  consider  Somer-      CHAP, 
set  as  a  rival;  and  to  prepare  himself"  for  the  approaching  con-  ' 


test,  sought  to  win  by  affability  and  munificence  the  affections  of 
the  Irish. 

If  Henry  felicitated  himself  on  the  acquisition  of  so  accom-  Cession  of 

I'll  ••!  ■  r-        1  •         ^  Anjou  and 

plished   and   beautiful    a   wife,  his  dreams  of  happiness    were  Maine, 
disturbed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  people.     It  was  said  that  his 
union  with  Margaret  had   been  purchased  at  too  great  a  price  : 
that  no  minister  could  be  authorized  to  give  aAvay  the  inheritance 
of  the  crown  ;  and  that  the  cession  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  the 
keys  of  Normandy,  would  inevitably  draw  after  it  the  loss  of  all 
the  conquests  made  by  the  king's  father.     At  first  these  com- 
plaints were  despised  :  insensibly  they  grew  louder  and   more 
frequent :  and  Suffolk  for  his  own  protection  demanded  to  be 
confronted  with  his  accusers  in  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
council.     His  request  was  granted  :  the  pleadings  of  each  party     May  2.5. 
were  heard  :  and  the  favourite,  as  was  to  be  expected,  triumphed 
in  the  judgment  of  Henry.     A  proclamation  was  published,de  -     June  17. 
daring  Suffolk  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  true  and  loyal  servant, 
and  imposing  silence  on  his  accusers  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
the  offices  which  they  held  under  the  crown  "'.     Still,  however, 
obstacles  were  opposed  to  the  cession  of  Maine  by  the  persons 
holding  grants  of  land  in  that  country  :  and  Charles,  weary  of 
the  tergiversation  of  the  English  government,  resolved  to  cut  the 
knot  with  the  sword,  and  invested  the  capital  of  the  province 
with  an  army.     Henry  was  in  no  condition  to  recommence  the 
war :  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester  hastened   to  the  scene  of 
hostilities ;  surrendered  the  whole  province  with  the  exception        i448. 
of  Fresnoi ;  and  obtained  in  return  a  truce  to  last  for  two  years, 
and  an  assurance  that  the  grantees  of  the  English  crown  should 

'"  Rym.  xi.  173. 
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CHAP,  receive  from  France  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  ten  years  value  of 

XXIII  J      n.  J 

'  the  lands  which  they  had  lost.     At  the  same  time  a  protestation 


was  made,  that  Henry  did  not  resign  his  right  to  the  sovereignty 

of  the  province,  but  only  its  actual  possession,  on  condition  that 

the  revenue  might  be  enjoyed  by  R6n6  and  Charles  of  Anjou, 

the  father  and  uncle  of  his  queen  "*. 

The  loss  of         Maine  was  soon  filled  with  French  troops,  and  the  duke  of 

Rouen.         Somerset,  alarmed  at  their  approach,  represented  by  his  envoys 

to  the  king  in  parliament,  that  almost  every  fortress  under  his 

1449,       command  had   been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins  :  that  the  three 

Jan. 

estates  of  Normandy  had,  under  the  plea  of  poverty,  refused 
any  aid  ;  and  that,  unless  speedy  and  plentiful  assistance  were 
furnished  from  England,  the  province  would  in  all  probabiHty  be 
lost  "^  Charles,  however,  did  not  allow  his  adversaries  time  to 
furnish  such  assistance.  It  chanced  that  the  soldiers,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  ceded  territory',  finding  themselves  without 
quarters  and  without  subsistence,  surprised  and  pillaged  Fou- 
geres,  a  town  in  Bretagne.  Somerset,  aware  of  the  consequences, 
hastened  to  disavow  the  act :  and  Charles,  with  equal  prompti- 
tude, demanded  instant  and  satisfactory  reparation.  As,  how- 
ever, such  reparation  would  have  deprived  him  of  a  decent 
pretext  for  war  before  the  end  of  the  armistice,  he  was  careful 
to  estimate  the  damages  at  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  a  sum  which  he  knew  could  not  be  raised.     While  the 

May  16.  English  envoys  were  offering  excuses  and  remonstrances,  Pont 
de  TArche,  a  fortress  within  twelve  miles  of  Rouen,  was  surprised 

July  20.  by  a  small  band  of  adventurers:  shortly  afterwards  Vemeuil 
was  gained  in  the  same  manner:  and  the  French  oflUcers  eagerly 
displayed  their  loyalty  by  the  most  hazardous,  but  often  suc- 
cessful, enterprises.      Soon  the  main  army  arrived  under  the 

"'  Rym.  203—206.  '"  Rot.  Pari.  147,  148. 
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celebrated  count  de  Dunois,  commonly  called  the  bastard  of     chap. 

VYTIl 

Orleans  ;  and  within  two  niontlis  one  half  of  Normandy  was  in  '_ 

his  possession.      The  duke  of  Somerset,  surrounded  with  dis- 
affection and  treason,  unable  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and 
forbidden  to  hope  for  assistance  from  England,  was  compelled 
to  shut  himself  up  in  the  capital,  and  to  behold  from  the  walls 
of  the  castle  the  fall  of  the  fortresses  around  him.     Encouraged 
by  his  correspondents  within  the  city,  Dunois  approached  with 
his  army  :  at  the  end  of  tlnee  days  he  decamped  :  was  recalled 
by  his  friends :  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  walls  scaled      oct.  le. 
by  his  men  between  two  towers,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  citizens.     Rouen  would  that  day  have   been  taken, 
had  not  Talbot  hastened  with  his  banner  to  the  spot,  hurled  the 
enemy  into  tiie  ditch,  and  put  the  guards  to  the  sword.     But  a 
garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men  could  not  protect  an  extensive 
and  populous  city  against  a  powerful  army  without,  and  a  still 
more  dangerous  enemy  within.     The  duke  with  a  guard  of  sixty     Oct.  is 
men  was  surrounded  in  the  street  by  more  than  eight  hundred 
armed  citizens :   who  extorted  his  assent  to  their  proposal  of 
negotiating  with  Charles.     It  was  agreed  between  the  archbishop 
and  the  king,  that  Rouen  should  open  its  gates,  that  the  English 
should  retire  with  all  their  effects,  and  that  such  as  should  prefer 
it,  might  remain  unmolested.     The  duke,  however,  refused  these 
terms  :  and  was  besieged  by  the  citizens  and  the  French  troops 
in  the  citadel.     After  two  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  the  con- 
ditions which  had  been   rejected,  he  consented  to  pay  fifty-six 
thousand   francs ;    to   surrender  most  of  the  fortresses  in   the      Not.  4. 
district  of  Caux  for  his  ransom  and  that  of  his  companions ;  and 
to  deliver  Talbot  and  several  other  knights  as  hostages  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  engagements  ^'^. 

"'  Monstrel.  iii.  10— SI.     Hall,  163,  164.     Wil.  Wyrcest.  465. 
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Of  all  Nor- 
mandy. 

1459. 
April  18. 


Jime  o. 


July  1. 
Auff.  12. 


And  of  Gui- 
eiine. 


At  length,  the  English  ministry  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  suc- 
cour the  duke,  who  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Caen  :  and 
sir  Tliomas  Kjriel,  having  landed  Avith  three  thousand  men,  and 
drawn  about  an  equal  number  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons, 
marched  forward  to  join  that  commander.  But  near  Fourmigni 
he  was  intercepted  by  the  earl  of  Clermont;  and  after  a  contest 
of  three  hours  his  men  were  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
army  under  the  constable  of  France.  Some  saved  themselves 
by  flight :  the  rest,  after  a  bloody  resistance,  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  As  this  was  the  first  victory  which,  for  many 
years,  had  been  gained  over  the  English  in  the  open  field,  the 
account  was  industriously  circulated  through  France,  and  was 
every  where  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joj'. 
Avranches,  Bayeux,  Valanges,  immediately  opened  their  gates : 
the  duke  was  be^sieged  in  Caen  :  the  town,  after  several  breaches 
had  been  made,  surrendered  ;  and  a  capitulation  was  concluded 
for  the  citadel,  unless  it  were  relieved  within  a  certain  period. 
Cherburgh  alone  remained  to  the  Engfish  :  it  was  taken  after  a 
short  siege:  and  within  the  space  of  a  year  and  six  days,  Nor- 
mandy, with  its  seven  bishopries,  and  one  hundred  fortresses, 
was  entirely  recovered  by  the  French  monarch  ^^'. 

Charles,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
mand}^ :  the  moment  Cherburgh  surrendered,  his  army  began  its 
march  towards  Guienne.  The  inhabitants  were  by  principle 
attached  to  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  dukes:  but  the 
absence  of  succour,  and  the  pressure  of  immediate  danger,  in- 
duced the  most  opulent  to  submit,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving their  honours  and  property.  Not  a  man  was  sent  trom 
England  for  the  protection  of  the  dutchy  :  not  a  battle  was 
tbuglit  to  expel  the  invaders 

"'  Monstrel.  iii.  21—32.     Hall,  165,  166.     W»l.  Wyrcest.  469, 
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against  the  enemy.     Uniformly  each  fortress,  as  soon  as  a  re-     chap. 

spcctable  force  made  its  appearance,  was  surrendered.     Before 

Christmas  all  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  Charles  :  by  the  following  August  1451. 
the  French  banner  waved  in  triumph  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne  to  the  very  borders  of  Spain.  When  nothing  but 
Calais  remained  to  England,  Charles  offered  to  treat  of  peace. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  with  an  idle  threat,  that  Henry  would 
never  sheathe  his  sword,  till  he  should  have  reconquered  all  that 
had  been  lost^". 

The  public  mind  had  been  sufficiently  exasperated  by  the  Jig* '""'"'''^ 
cession  of  Maine  and  Anjou  :  but  when  that  cession  was  follow- 
ed by  the  invasion  of  Normandy  ;  when  each  messenger  brought 
fresh  accounts  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  enemy  ;  every  tongue 
was  employed  in  bewailing  the  fallen  glory  of  England,  and 
every  place  resounded  with  cries  of  vengeance  on  the  head  of 
the  njinister.  He  was  described  as  the  queen's  minion,  who,  to 
please  a  foreign  mistress,  did  not  hesitate  to  betray  his  sovereign, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  To  him  were  at- 
tributed the  release  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  and  all  the 
calamities  that  had  befallen  the  English  arms  on  the  continent. 
In  this  state  of  public  opinion  a  parliament  was  called  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defence  of  Normandy  :  but  it  had  hardly  assembled  not.  s. 
when  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Rouen  arrived  to  inflame  the  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  multiply  the  embarrassments  of  the 
government.  Six  weeks  were  spent  in  violent  but  useless  alter- 
cation :  and  nothing  more  was  concluded  before  the  holidays 
than  to  send  sir  Thomas  Kyriel  with  a  small  force  to  the  aid  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset.     But  during  the  recess  two  events  occur- 

'»  Monstrel.  iii.  32—38.     Hall,  161,  162. 
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red,  which  foreboded  the  ruin  of  Suffolk.     One  evening-  WilUaui 
Tailbois  was  discovered  lurking  with  several  armed  men  near  the 
door  of  the  council  chamber.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  favourite 
took  him  under  his  protection.     He  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
at  the  requisition  of  the  lord  Cromwell,  the  most  active  among 
the  enemies  of  the  minister,  tried  on  a  charge  of  plotting  the 
death  of  that  nobleman,  and  condemned  to  pay  him  damages 
to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  pounds  ^^^.     Soon  afterwards 
the  bishop  of  Chichester,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  proceeded  to 
Portsmouth  to  pay  the  soldiers  and  sailors  engaged  for  the  expe- 
dition :  but  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was  the  man,  who 
had  delivered  Maine  to  the  French  king,  than  the  populace  rose, 
and  the  prelate  lost  his  life  in  the  tumult  ^-K      Whether  it  was 
that  he  sought  to  divert  their  indignation  from  himself,  or  that 
the  story  was  invented  by  the  opponents  of  Suffolk,  he  is  said  to 
have  declared  before  his  death,  that  the  favourite  was  a  traitor, 
who  had  sold  Maine  to  the  enemy,  and  had  boasted  of  having  as 
much  influence  in  the  French  as  in  the  English  council.     It  was 
thought  necessary  that  the  duke  (he  had  lately  been  raised  to 
that  dignity)  should  notice  this  report :  and,  as  soon  as  the  par- 
liament assembled  after  the  recess,  rising  in  his  place,  he  be- 
sought the  kino;  to  recollect  that  his  father  had  died  in  the  ser- 
A'ice  of  his  country  at  Harfleur,  his  elder  brother  had  fallen  in 
the  battle  of  Aziiicourt,   his  second   and    third  brothers   had 
perished  at  Jargeau,  and  his  youngest  brother  had  expired  a 
hostage  in  France :    that  he  himself  had  been  a  knight  of  the 
garter  thirty  years,,  had  spent  thirty-four  years  in  arms>  and  dur- 
ing half  of  that  time  had  never  visited  his  native  country :  that 
he  had  been  fifteen  years  sworn  of  the  king's  council :    that  he 
was  born  in  England :    tlmt  his  inheritance,  and  the  inheritance 

'"  Will.  Wyrcest.  460,  467.  '"  Will.  Wyrcest.  467. 
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of  his  children  and  posterity  lay  in  this  country.     Was  it  then     chap. 
possible,  he  asked,  that  for  any  promises  of  an  enemy  he  could 


become  a  traitor  ?  "  Whereupon,"  he  added,  "  I  beseech  your 
"  Inghness  in  the  most  humble  wise  I  can  bethink,  that  if  any 
"  man  will  charge  me  with  the  report  aforesaid,  or  any  other  thing 
"  against  your  ro3'al  person  and  land,  let  him  come  forth,  and  say 
"  to  me  in  these  matters  what  he  Avills  ;  and  that  in  your  pre- 
"  sence,  my  sovereign  lord,  I  may  be  heard  in  my  excusations 
*'  and  defences  reasonable,  the  Avhich  I  trust  shall  be  so  open  and 
"  so  plain,  that  your  highness  and  your  land  shall  be  content  of 
*'  me  :  for  God  knoweth  I  am,  and  shall  be,  and  never  was  other 
"  but  true  to  you,  sovereign  lord,  and  to  your  land."  At  his 
request  the  speech  was  entered  on  the  rolls  ^*^. 

But  by  this  time  his  enemies  in  the  lower  house  had  formed  He  is  sent  t« 

^  the  Tower. 

themselves  into  a  powerful  party,  Avhich  was  entirely,  though 
secretly,  guided  by  the  councils  of  the  lord  Cromwell  ^^^.  Four 
days  after  the  duke  had  so  solemnly  declared  his  innocence,  a  Jan.  26. 
deputation  from  the  commons  requested,  that  since,  according 
to  his  own  confession,  he  lay  under  the  suspicion  of  treason,  he 
might  be  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower.  But  the  lords, 
having  consulted  the  judges,  replied  that  the}-  had  no  power  to 
order  any  peer  into  confinement,  unless  some  specific  charge 
were  brought  against  him.  Two  da^^s  later  the  speaker  returned,  Jan-  28. 
and  accused  him  of  having  furnished  the  castle  of  Wallingford 
with  stores  and  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  king  of 
JFrance,  who,  he  pretended,  was  then  making  preparations  to 
invade  the  country.  On  this  incredible  and  ridiculous  charge 
he  was  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  immediately  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor,  which 
was  given  to  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  York  ^^^. 

'«  Rot.  Pari.  V.  176.  Will.  Wyrcest.  467. 

"•  Domino    Cromwell    secrete    laborante.  '"  Rot.  Pari.  v.  172.  176,  177. 
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CHAP.  Ten  tlays  were  employed  in  fiamin^  the  bill  of  impeachment, 

^  which,  when  it  was  finished,  left  the  delinquency  of  the  prisoner 


Is  impeached  moFC  problematical  than  before.     Most,  indeed,  of  our  ancient 
by  the  king,     .jy^j^gps^  bome  along  by  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  have 
pronounced  him  guilty;  but  the  improbability  or  insufficiency 
of  the  eight  articles  of  treason  alleged  against  him,  will  establish 
Feb.  7.      his  innocence  in  the  mind  of  the  impartial  reader.     The  first, 
and  therefore  we  may   suppose  the  most  important  charge,  was 
that  he  had  plotted  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  place  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  his  son,  whom  for  that  purpose  he  intended  to 
marry   to  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Somerset,  that 
he  might  be  allied  to  the  royal  family  :  and  that  for  this  purpose 
he  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  French  kinj;.     Next  followed  the 
usual  charsjes  of  his  having  liberated  the  duke  of  Orleans  against 
the  opinion  of  the  council ;  and  surrendered  Maine  and  Anjou 
without  consultino;  his  colleagues  :  and   the  weakness  of  these 
accusations  was  bolstered  up  with  vague  assertions,  that  he  had 
betrayed  the  king's  secrets,  and   conveyed   intelligence  to  the 
king's  enemies.     Sensible,    however,  of  their  inability  to   prove 
Mar.  7.      thcsc  cight  articlcs,  the  commons  a  month  afterwards  sent  to  the 
lords  a  new  impeachment,  in  which  the  duke  was  charged  with 
misprision  of  treason  under  sixteen  heads,  by  iniprovident  waste 
of  the  public  money  ;  by  diverting  the  supplies  from  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they   were  originally  voted  ;  by  advising   the 
king  to  impoverish  himself  by  unnecessary  grants  ;  by  bestowing 
offices  under  the  crown  on  suspicious  or  disloj'al  persons;  and 
by   screening  fi'om   the  pursuit    of  justice  a  notorious  outlaw 
named  William  Tailbois.     The  duke  was  now  removed  from  his 
prison  to  a  tower  in  the  garden  of  the  palace,   that  he  might  be 
nearer  the  parliament  ^^^. 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  V.  174—162.     Will.  Wyrcest, 
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On  the  day  appointed  for  his  answer,  he  was  introduced  into     chap. 
.  XXIII 

the  house  of  lords,  and  falling  on   his  knees  before  the  king, 


solemnly  declared  his  innocence.  To  the  first  article  he  replied  His  defence, 
that  it  was  ridiculous  and  impossible;  and  appealed  to  several  Mar.  13. 
of  the  peers  present,  who  knew  that  he  had  intended  to  marry 
his  son  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  For  the  cession 
of  Anjou  and  Maine,  if  it  were  a  crime,  he  was  not  more  re- 
sponsible than  the  other  lords  of  the  council,  or  the  other  peers 
of  the  parliament :  since  the  first  had  authorized,  the  second  had 
approved  the  measure.  The  renmining  charges,  he  contended, 
were  frivolous  and  vexatious,  resting  on  no  other  proof  than  the 
reports  raised  by  his  enemies,  or  on  acts  of  the  council,  ema- 
nating from  many  of  his  judges  equally  Avith  himself.  The 
second  impeachment  he  did  not  notice'^^. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Suffolk,  it  ire  is  ba- 
was  evident  that  his  enemies  thirsted  for  his  blood  :  nor  would 
the  commons  grant  any  suppl}^  till  their  cry  for  vengeance  had 
been  appeased.  It  Ijecauie  therefore  the  policy  of  the  court  to 
devise  the  means  of  satisfyino-  them  without  endangering  his 
life.  He  was  again  called  before  the  king  and  lords;  and  the  Mar.  17. 
chancellor,  observing  that  he  had  not  claimed  the  privilege  of 
the  peerage,  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  more  to  say  in  his  de- 
fence. It  was  his  hope,  he  replied,  that  he  had  sufficiently 
established  his  innocence :  he  had  shown  that  the  charges  against 
him  were  false,  and  some  of  them  impossible  :  he  had  denied  the 
facts,  the  times,  the  places,  and  the  conversations  :  he  repeated 
that  he  was  as  ignorant  of  them  as  "  the  child  still  in  the 
*'  mother's  womb  ;"  and  therefore  threw  himself  without  reserve 

468.     In   neither    of  these  impeachments  is      no  evidence  of  his  having  been  murdered, 
there  any  allusion  to  the  death  of  tlie  duke  of  '"  Kot.  Pari.  v.  182. 

Gloucester,  a  pretty  plain  proof  that  there  was 
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31ar.   18, 


April  30. 


oni:he  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  chancellor  immediately  resmned : 
"  Sir,  since  you  do  not  put  yourself  on  your  peerage  for  trial,  the 
"  king  will  not  hold  you  either  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  ireasons, 
"  with  which  you  have  been  charged :  but  with  respect  to  the 
"  second  impeachment,  not  as  a  judge  advised  by  the  lords,  but 
"  as  one  to  whose  controul  you  have  voluntaril}'^  subuiilted,  he 
"  commands  you  to  quit  this  land  before  the  first  of  May,  and 
"  forbids  you  ever  to  set  your  foot  during  the  five  next  years  on 
"  his  dominions  either  in  this  kingdom  or  beyond  the  sea."  The 
lords  iminethatel}'  protested  by  the  mouth  of  the  constal)le,  the 
viscount  Beaumont,  that  this  was  the  act  of  the  king  alone,  and 
should  form  no  precedent  to  bar  them  or  their  heirs  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  peerage.  The  parliament  was  soon  after  prorogued, 
to  meet  again  in  a  month's  time  in  the  city  of  Leicester  ^^. 

During  these  ^proceedings  the  public  mind  had  been  kept  in 
a  continual  fern^.ent :  and,  as  soon  as  the  king's  decision  was 
published,  the  most  incredible  reports  were  circulated,  inflam- 
matory libels  were  aflSxed  to  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and  the 
life  of  the  duke  was  openly  threatened  ^^\  To  intercept  him  on 
his  discharge  from  confinement  two  thousand  persons  assembled 
in  St.  Giles's  :  but,  though  they  surprised  his  servants,  the 
object  of  their  hatred  fortunately  escaped,  and  proceeded  to  his 
estates  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  *^'.  On  the  day  fixed  for  his  depar- 
ture, he  assembled  the  knights  and  esquires  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  in  their  presence  swore  on  the  sacramt  nt  that  he  was  iniio- 
cetft  of  the  crimes  w^ith   which   he  hadtoeen   charged  by  his 


""  Ibid.  182,  183.  If  the  king  ordered 
tMs  jtidgment  to  be  pronounced  of  his  own 
auth()ri(y,  it  was  certainly  illegal  :  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  parties.  Wyrcester 
says  it  was  with  the  consent  of  parliament 
(p.  468)  :  and  the  continuator  of  the  history 


ofCroyland  hints,  that  Suffolk's  enemies  in- 
tended to  make  away  with  him  before  he 
could  leave  the  realm.  Insidias  ei  ponentes 
ad  tempns,   p.  325. 

'"  Rym.  xi,  268. 

'"Will.  Wyrcest.4e8. 
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enemies  ^^.     At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  his  son  a  most  elo-     CHAP. 

xxrir 
(juent  and  affectionate  letter,  laying  clown  rules  for  his  conduct,  ' 


and  inculcating  in  the  most  forcible  terms  the  duty  of  piety 
towards  God,  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  obedience  to  his  mother. 
Whoever  has  read  this  affecting  composition,  will  find  it  difficult 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  writer  could  have  been  cither  a 
false  sul^ject  or  a-  bad  man  ''■^\  He  sailed  from  Ipswich  with  two- 
small  vessels  ;  and'  sent  a  pinnace  before  him'  to  inquire,  Avhether 
he  might  be  pemiitted  to  land  in  the  harbour  of  Calais.  But  April  30. 
the  pinnace  was  captured  by  a  squadron  of  men  of  war ;  and 
immediately  the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  one  of  the  largest  ships 
in  the  navy,  bore  down  on  the  duke's  vessels.     He  was  ordered  Andismur- 

■^  ...  dered  at  sea. 

on  board,  and  received  on  deck  by  the  captain  with  the  ominous 
salutation  of  "  AVelcome,  traitor.''  It  is  probable  that  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  on  shore  to  announce  his  capture,  and  require 
instructions  :  for  the  duke  remained  tw^o  nights  in  the  Nicholas, 
during  Avhich  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  conversation  with  his 
confessor,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  king,  and  underwent  a  mock 
trial  before  the  sailors,  by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  suffer 
death.  On  the  second  morning  a  small  boat  came  alongside,  May  2. 
in  which  were  a  block,  a  rusty  sword,  and  an  executioner  :  the 
duke  was  lowered  into  it :  and  the  man,  telling  him  that  he 
should  die  like  a  knight,  at  the  sixth  stroke  smote  off  his  head. 
His  remains  Avere  placed  on  the  sands  near  Dover,  and  watched 
by  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  till  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  delivered 
to  his  widow,  by  whom  they  were  interred  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Wingfield  in  Suffolk '''. 

From  the  preceding  narrative  it  is  evident  that  there  existed 


133  -Will,  Wyrceat.  469.  .'525.     Two  letters,  apud  Fenn,  i.  38—45.  It 

"'  It  is  published  among  Fenn's  original  may  be  observed  that  there  are  many  mistakes 

Letters,  i.  33.  in  tlie  remarks  of  the  editor  on  these  letters. 
'"  Will.  Wyrcest.  469.  477.     Croyl.  cont. 
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a  party,  which  had  sworn  the  destruction  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman.  Not  deterred  by  the  faikire  of  the  prosecution  in 
parhament,  nor  by  the  escape  of  their  victim  from  St,  Giles's, 
they  even  dispatched  an  armed  force  to  assassinate  him  at  sea. 
But  of  the  leaders  of  this  party  Ave  know  no  more  than  that  they 
were  persons  of  the  first  consideration  in  the  state  :  and  of  their 
immediate  motives  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  By  some  writers 
the  murder  has  been  attributed  to  disappointed  ambition,  which 
could  not  brook  the  ascendancy  of  the  favourite  in  the  councils 
of  his  sovereign:  by  others  to  the  policy  of  the  duke  of  York, 
who  deemed  it  necessary  to  remove  so  faithful  a  minister,  before 
he  should  openly  take  any  measures  to  place  himself  on  the 
throne.  The  last  hypothesis  has  been  thought  to  derive  con- 
firmation from  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  noblemen,  Avho  after- 
wards espoused  his  interests,  came  to  the  parliament  at  Leicester, 
accompanied  by  hundreds  of  armed  men^^. 

The  news  of  this  tragical  event  plunged  the  king  and  queen 
into  the  deepest  distress :  in  a  few  days  they  were  awakened 
from  their  sorrow  by  the  danger  which  threatened  themselves. 
Whether  the  men  who  had  taken  the  life  of  Suffolk  had  any  part 
in  kindling  the  flame,  which  now  burst  forth,  or  whether  it 
sprung  spontaneously  from  the  irritjition  of  the  public  mind,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  Intelligence  had  just  arrived  of  the 
defeat  of  sir  Thomas  Kyriel ;  the  commons  in  several  counties 
threatened  to  rise  and  reform  the  government ;  and  the  people 
of  Kent  were  goaded  to  madness  by  repeated  rumours  of  the 
signal  vengeance,  which  Henry  had  determined  to  inflict  on 
them,  for  having  furnished  the  ships  which  intercepted  his  friend. 


'"  "  Upon  the  iiiith  clay  of  this  monthe  the  "  lord  of  Warrewyke  wt.  iiiic.  and  moo.  Ley- 
erle  of  Deveneschirecome  hydrewt.  iiic.  mtni  "  cestr  the  vi,  day  of  May."  Fenn's  Letters, 
well  byseen,  and  upon  the  morrow  after  my      i.  44.  46. 
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It  was  a  crisis   most  favourable  to    the  views  of  artful  and     chap. 

XXIII. 
designing  men :    and   an  Irish   adventurer,   whose  real  name  \ 


was  John  Cade,    but    who    had    assumed  that   of    Mortimer,     May  28. 
cousin   to    the  duke  of  York,  seized  the  moment   to   unfurl 
the  standard  of  insun-ection.     At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand     -^""^  *''• 
men  he  marched  to  Blackheath.     Henry  instantly  dissolved  the 
parliament,  and  summoning  his  forces  advanced  to  London  ^^. 
Many    messages    passed    between    the   king   and   the   feigned     -'""^  ^^• 
Mortimer,    who   delivered    the   wishes  of  his  followers  in  two 
papers,  intitled  "   the  complaints  of  the  commons   of  Kent," 
and  "  the  requests  by  the  captain  of  the  great  assembly  in  Kent."  Comniainu 
Their  complaints  stated  that  the  king  purposed  to  punish  the  oftheinsur- 
men  of  Kent  for  a  murder  of  which  they  were  not  guilty  :  that 
he  gave  away  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  took  for  his  own 
maintenance  the  goods  of  the  people  :  that  he  excluded  from  his 
council  the  lords  of  his  own  blood,  to  make  place  for  men  of 
low  rank,  who  oppressed  his  subjects  :    that  the  sheriffs,  under- 
sheriffs,  and  collectors  of  taxes,  were  guilty  of  intolerable  ex- 
tortions :  that  in  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  was  superseded  by  the  influence  of  the 
lords  ;  and  that  numerous  delays  and  impediments  had  been 
introduced   to    prevent   the  speedy  administration    of  justice. 
Their  "  reciuests"  demanded,  that  the  relatives  of  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk should  be  banished  from  the  court,  and  the  dukes  of  York, 
Exeter,  Buckingham,  and  Norfolk,  with  the  earls  and  barons, 
be  employed  about  the  king's  person  :  that  the  traitors  should 
be  punished,  who  contrived  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
of  their  holy  father  the  cardinal,  of  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and 
of  the   duke   of  Warwick,  and   who    occasioned    the   loss    of 
Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  Maine  :  and  that  all  extortions 

"'  Will.  Wyrcest.  469,  470. 
VOL.   III.  So 
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J»ly4. 


should  be  abolished,  and  the  great  extortioners,  Sleg,  Cromer, 
Lisle,  and  Robert  Est,  be  brought  to  justice'^. 

Henry  had  levied  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
with  Avhom  he  marched  to  suppress  the  insurgents :  but  Cade 
withdrew  before  the  king's  arrival,  and  was  pursued  by  a  de- 
tachment of  royalists  under  sir  Humphrey  Stafford.  At  Seven- 
oaks  he  turned  on  his  pursuers,  put  them  to  flight,  killed  their 
commander,  and  arrayed  himself  in  the  knight's  armour.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  Blackheath,  the  royalists .  began  to 
waver :  the  requests  of  the  Kentish  men  they  now  thought 
reasonable :  and  it  was  asked  why  they  should  fight  against  their 
own  countrymen,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
national  liberties.  At  the  persuasion  of  the  lords,  who  dis- 
trusted, or  jiretended  to  distrust,  the  fidelity  of  their  followers, 
Henry  sent  to  the  Tower  his  chamberlain  the  lord  Say,  one  of 
the  most  obnoxious  ministers,  disbanded  his  forces,  and  retired 
to  the  castle  of  Kenilworth.  Lord  Scales  with  a  thousand  men 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  Tower ;  Cade  resumed  his  former 
position  on  Blackheath,  and  two  days  later  took  possession  of 
Southwark  ''\ 

The  mayor  had  summoned  a  common  council,  in  which  after 
a  long  debate  it  was  resolved  to  offer  no  resistance :  and  in  the 
afternoon  Cade  entered  in  martial  array,  cutting  with  his  sword 
the  ropes  of  the  drawbridge  as  he  passed.  He  preserved  the 
strictest  discipline  among  his  followers,  and  in  the  evening,  to 
prevent  disorder,  led  them  back  into  the  Borough.  He  acted  in 
the  same  manner  the  next  day  :  but  compelled  the  mayor  and 
judges  to  sit  in  the  Guildhall,  and  having,  by  some  means  which 
are  not  mentioned,  got  possession  of  lord  Say,  arraigned  him 


*••  See  both  these  instruments  in  Stow, 
388—390. 


'»  Will.  Wyrcest.  470.     Fab.  449,  4.'i0. 
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before  them.  Bills  of  indictment  were  immediately  found  chap. 
against  the  prisoner,  the  dutchess  of  Suffolk,  the  bishop  of  ___^___ 
Salisbury,  Thomas  Daniel,  and  several  others,  who  in  the  par- 
liament at  Leicester,  had  been  pointed  out  as  the  accomplices 
of  the  late  minister.  Fortunately  the  rest  were  absent :  lord  Sajr 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  the  peerage,  but  was  hurried  to  the 
standard  in  Cheapside,  and  immediately  beheaded.  His  son- 
in-law  Cromer,  sherirt"  of  Kent,  was  soon  after  discovered,  and 
underwHint  the  same  fate  ^*'. 

On  the  third  day  a  few  houses  were  pillaged  :  and  the  citizens 
fearing  the  same  violence  on  the  next  morning,  determined  with 
the  assistance  of  the  lord  Scales  to  defend  the  bridge,  and  ex-  July  6. 
elude  the  insurgents.  Cade  received  intelligence  of  their  de- 
sign :  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued  during  the  night :  sometimes 
the  citizens,  sometimes  the  men  of  Kent  prevailed :  but  at  the 
end  of  six  hours,  the  royalists  were  in  possession  of  the  bridge  ; 
and  a  short  truce  was  taken  by  mutual  consent.  The  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  were  in  the  Tower, 
deemed  this  a  favourable  moment  to  divide  the  insurgents  :  and 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  crossing  the  river  carried  with  him 
pardons  under  the  great  seal  for  all,  who  should  immediately 
return  to  their  own  homes  "*.  The  offer,  after  some  demur,  was  Jub  «■ 
gratefully  accepted,  and  the  army  immediately  dispersed.  Cade, 
however,  two  days  later  repenting  of  his  credulity,  again  unfurled  •'"'y  8. 
his  banner,  and  found  men  prepared  to  rejoin  it.  But  their 
number  was  too  small  to  attack  the   city  :    they  retired  from 

"'  Will.  Wyrcest.  471.     Fab.  451.     But  mass,  was  dragged  out  of  the  church  in  his 

the  bishop  of  Salisbury  had  sufferad  already,  vestments,  and  carried  to  an  eminence,  where 

He  had   been  pointed  out   to  public  resent-  one  of  them  clove  his  skull  with  a  bill.     Fab. 

ment   by  the  commons  at  Leicester,   and  on  448   453.     Stow,  392. 
the   29th  of  June   was  seized  by    his  own  '"  Will.  Wyrcest.  470.      Fenn's  Letteri, 

tenants  at  Eddingtou,  just  as  he  had  finished  60.     Fab.  452,  453. 
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XXIII  .  .  . 

'    among  themselves  respecting  the  partition  of  their  plunder. 

July  9.      '^^'^  captain   in  despair  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled   toward 

July  11.  Lewes  in  Sussex.  He  was  followed  by  an  esquire,  called  Alex- 
ander Iden,  who  discovered  him  in  a  garden,  and  slew  him  after 
an  obstinate  defence.  Iden  received  from  the  king  a  thousand 
marks,  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  by  proclamation  "', 
Several  of  Cade's  associates  were  taken  and  executed ;  of  whom 
some,  if  we  may  believe  a  subsequent  act  of  attainder  against 
the  duke  of  York,  confessed  on  the  scaffold,  that  it  had  been 
their  intention  to  place  that  prince  on  the  throne  ^*^. 
Return  of  the  During  his  absence  the  interests  of  the  duke  had  been  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  his  friends  :  now  it  was  deemed  time  that  he  should 
appear  on  the  scene  in  person.  Leaving  his  government  of  Ireland 

Sep.  1.  without  permission,  he  landed  in  England  ;  and  to  the  terror 
of  the  court  hastened  towards  London  with  a  retinue  of  four 
thousand  men.  On  his  road  through  Northamptonshire  he  sent 
for  AVilliam  Tresham,  the  speaker  of  the  late  house  of  commons, 
a  partisan  who  )iad  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  pro- 

^f-  22.  secution  of  Suffolk  :  but  IVesham  had  hardly  left  his  own  home, 
when  he  was  intercepted  and  murdered  by  a  party  of  armed  men 
belonging  to  the  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  probably  in  revenge  of 
the  part  which  he  had  acted,  in  procuring  the  death  of  the  late 
minister.  York  pursued  his  journey,  was  introduced  to  Henry, 
behaved  with  insolence  in  his  presence,  extorted  a  promise  that 
he  would  summon  a  parliament,  and  in  the  interval  before  its 

Sei>-  30.      nieeting  retired  to  his  castle  of  Fotheringay  ^'".     He  was  scarcely' 

'*'  That  Cade   accejitcd  the  pardon,   but  Pari.  v.  ^21).     Iden'.s  reward   is  noticed  in 

afterwardH  repented  of  it,  is  staled  in  the  pro-  Kym.  xi.  275. 

clamation  against  him,  dated  .July  10  (Apud  '"  Rot.  Pari.  v.  346. 

Stow,  p.  3!J1).     Hence  in  his  attainder  no  '"  "  Unto  youre  presence,  and  there  bette 

mention  is  made  of  any  act  of  treason  com-  "  down  the  speres  and  walles  in  your  chain- 

mitied  by  him  before  the  8th  of  July  (Rot.  "  bar,"  &c.     Ibid. 
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gone,  when  the  duke  of  Somerset  returaed  from  France.    The     ^}^^' 
king  and  queen  hailed  his  arrival  as  a  blessing.     He  was  the  .. 

nearest  of  kin  to  Henry  ^*',  and  it  was  hoped  that  his  fidelity  oct. 
and  services  would  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  ambition  of 
Richard.  But  unfortunately  he  came  from  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  already  numbered 
among  those,  who  were  supposed  to  have  sold  to  the  enemy  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown  "^ 

The  session  of  parliament  was  unquiet  and  stormy.     The  rival  R^Xra^nn 
leaders  boldly  opposed  each  other :  and  though  the  life  of  So-      ^°^-  ^ 
merset  was  threatened,  though  his  treasures  were  pillaged  by  the 
populace,  his  opponents  could  not  obtain  any  decided  advantage 
Young,  one  of  the  members  for  Bristol,  moved  that  as  Henry 
was  without  children,  the  duke  of  York  should  be  declared  heir 
apparent :  but  the  motion  met  with  very  feeble  support,  and  the 
mover  was  afterwards  committed  to  the  Tower  ^'".     A  bill  was 
carried  through  the  lower  house  to  attaint  the  memory  of  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  another  to  remove  from  the  court  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  the  dutchess  of  Suffolk,  and  most  of  the  king's 
friends :  but  Henry  refused  his  assent  to  the  fust "®,  and  replied 

'*'■  John  of  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancaster. 

I 
John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset. 


Henry,  John,  Edmund, 

earl  of  Somerset,  duke  of  Somerset,  duke  of  Somerset, 

died  young.  died  1444. 

'*'  Will.  Wyrcest.  473.  Rot.  Pari.  v.  211.      is  a  proof  of  Suffolk's  innocence.     The  other 
"'  Will.  Wyrcest.  475.  princes  mentioned  in  Cade's  memorial  were, 

"'  In  this  bill  '.vas  adopted  the  language  of  the  duke  of  Warwick,  who  was  descended 
the  Kentish  insurgents  :  that  Suffolk  had  been  from  Edmund  Langley  duke  of  York,  and 
the  cause  of  the  arrest  and  death  of  the  duke  died  lllh  June,  1445;  cardinal  Beaufort,  who 
of  Gloucester :  and  of  "  abridging  the  days  of  died  April  11th,  1447  ;  and  Holand  duke  of 
"  other  princes  of  the  blood."  Rot.  Pari.  v.  Exeter,  who  had  married  the  grand-daughter 
226.  Yet  while  he  was  alive,  they  never  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  died  Sth  of 
ventured  to  produce  these  charges:  an  omis-  August,  1447. 
sion,  which,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
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to  the  other,  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
lords,  and  a  few  others  who  had  for  years  been  near  his  person, 
but  would  order  the  rest  to  absent  themselves  for  twelve  months, 
during  which  their  conduct  might  be  investigated,  if  any  charge 
could  be  brought  against  them  ^*'.  At  the  same  time  the  dutchess 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  persons  indicted  of  treason  at  the  Guildhall 
during  the  insurrection,  demanded  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
were  instantly  acquitted  ^^'°. 

During  the  parliament  the  duke  of  York  held  frequent  con- 
sultations Avith  his  friends  ;  the  result  of  which  was  a  determi- 
nation to  appeal  to  the  sword  on  the  first  favourable  occasion  *^\ 
Por  several  months  the  nation  was  agitated  by  quarrels  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  two  parties,  by  acts  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  and  by  fruitless  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  ^•^-. 
At  length  the  duke  repaired  to  his  castle  at  Ludlow  ;  and,  while 
he  raised  the  tenants  of  the  house  of  Mortimer  in  the  marches  of 
Wales,  published  a  proclamation  containing  strong  professions 
of  loyalty,  and  offered  to  swear  fealty  to  Henry  on  the  sacra- 
ment before  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 


"»  Rot.  Pari.  V.  210. 

'■*  The  dutchess  was  tried  before  the  peers, 
according  to  an  act  passed  in  1442  (Rot.  Pari. 
V.  56) :  the  rest  before  the  judges.  Wil. 
Wyrcest.  475.  The  murderers  of  Tresham 
M'ere  outlawed.     Rot.  Pari.  211. 

'^'  His  chief  friends  were  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  three  heads  of  the  Nevil  family, 
Ricliard  carl  of  Salisbury,  Richard  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  William  lord  Falconberg,  the 
earl  of  Devon,  and  the  lords  Cromwell,  Ber- 
gavenny,  Latimer,  and  Cobham. 

'"  I  iiave  omitted  in  the  text  the  three  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  year,  as  in  our  ignorance 
of  their  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  connect  them 
together.  1.  In  the  spring  the  carl  of  Devon 
be=iieged  the  castle  of  Taunton,  held  by  the 
lord  Bonville,  a  royalist.     The  duke  of  York 


joined  the  earl,  and  Bonville  surrendered. 
Wyrcest.  475.  2.  In  August,  Thomas  Nevil, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  married  a  niece  of 
lord  Cromwell.  In  returning  from  the  mar- 
riage, Percy  lord  Egremont,  quarrelled  with 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  near  York.  It  was,  says 
the  writer,  the  commencement  of  the  greatest 
calamities  lo  England.  Id.  p.  470.  3.  A 
great  council  was  held  at  Coventry.  Several 
men  were  killed  in  an  affray  between  the  ser- 
vants of  Somerset  and  the  armed  townsmen. 
It  was  proposed  to  arrest  the  duke  of  York. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  stanch  loyalist, 
prevented  it.  It  was  agreed  that  all  differ- 
ences should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  tiic 
peers.  Id.  476.  Fenn's  Lelterf,  i.  26.  The 
editor  appears  to  me  to  have  afli.xcd  to  this 
letter  a  wrong  date. 
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The  king  at  the  head  of  an  army  immediately  marched  against     chap. 
him  :  but  York,  avoiding  the  direction  of  the  royahsts,  advanced  is;^;;;:;^^^^: 
to  London  by  a  different  road,  and  finding  the  gates  shut  against 
him,  proceeded  as  far  as  Dartford,  in  the  hope  of  alhiring  to  his 
standard  the  men  of  Kent.     Henry   followed    him,  and  from 
Blackheath  sent  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Ely  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  his  conduct.     The  duke's  answer  began  with 
the  usual  protestation  of  his  loyalty  ;  complained  that  both  before 
his  departure  to  Ireland,  and  since  his  return  to  England,  attempts 
had  been  made  to  arrest  him  for  treason ;  and   concluded  Avith 
asserting:  that  he  was  come  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  and  set 
the  question  at  rest  for  ever.     The  king  in  reply  reminded  him, 
that  since  he  had  unlawfully  slain  the  bishop  of  Cliichester'^^ 
his  adherents  had  openly  boasted  of  his  pretended  claim  to  tlu^ 
succession,  whence  it  was  not  surprising  if  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  should  occasionally  adopt  measures  of  precaution  :  but 
added,  that  to  set  his  mind  at  ease  on  that  subject,  he  still  held 
him  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  subject,  and  his  own  wcll-bcloved 
cousin.     York  now  demanded  that  all  persons  "  noised  or  in- 
"  dieted  of  treason"  should  be  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  till  they  could  be  brought  to  trial :  and  the  king  re- 
plied that  a  new  council  should  be  appointed,  in  which  he  should 
be  included,  and  that  all  matters  in  debate  should  be  decided  by 
the  majority  of  that  council  ^^'^.     To  satisfy  him,  however,  he  or- 
dered the  duke  of  Somerset  into  custody :  on  which  York  dis- 
banded his   army,   and  submitted  to  visit  Henry  in  his  tent 
unarmed  and  bare-headed.    There  the  two  rivals  met :  the  charge 
of  treason  Avas  retorted  from  one  to  the  other :  and  the  duke,  as 

'"The  murder  of  the  bishop  at  Portsmouth      by  Stow,    393—325.     The   last   is   also   is 
■was  attributed  to  the  emissaries  of  the  duke.         Fenn,  i.  65. 
'"  These  instruments  have  been  preserved 
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CHAP,  he  left  the  king,  was  immediately  arrested.  Had  the  advice 
'  of  Somerset  been  followed,  he  would  have  been  brought  to 
his  trial,  or  terrified  into  a  confession,  and  executed.  But 
Henry  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  shedding  the  blood  of  a  cousin  : 
the  report,  that  the  earl  of  March  was  advancing  with  an 
army  to  liberate  his  father,  intimidated  the  council,  and  an 
offer  of  his  liberty  was  made  to  the  duke  on  condition  that  he 
would  again  swear  fealty  to  the  king.  He  took  the  oath  on 
the  sacrament  in  St.  Paul's  before  the  lords  and  a  nvimerous 
audience,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  castle  of  Wig- 
more  ^^^. 
An  unsuccess-  At  this  momcut,  whcn  Henry  was  relieved  from  all  apprehen- 
torew"?  sion  of  a  contest  for  the  throne,  arrived  a  deputation  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Guienne,  who,  impatient  under  the  yoke  of  their 
new  masters,  offered  to  renew  their  allegiance,  and  solicited  the 
aid  of  an  English  army.  The  invitation  was  accepted  ^vith 
eagerness,  and  the  command  given  to  Talbot,  the  veteran  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  reached  his  eightieth  year.  With  four 
Get.  17.  thousand  men  he  sailed  to  Guienne  ;  his  son  lord  Lisle  brought 
him  a  reinforcement  of  an  equal  number :  and  before  winter 
Bourdeaux,  with  the  whole  of  the  Bordelais,  and  Chatillon  in 
Perigord,  had  submitted.  The  next  spring  he  opened  the  cam- 
paign with  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Fronsac  :  but  there  the 
tide  of  victory  turned  :  the  French  marshals  Loheac  and  Ja- 
lagnes  advanced  with  twenty-two  thousand  men  :  and  the  count 
of  Penthievre  invested  the  important  fortress  of  Chatillon. 
July  20.  Talbot  hastened  to  its  relief:  early  in  the  morning  he  surprised 
and  defeated  a  numerous  body  of  the  enemy :  but  the  fugitives 
gave  the  alarm,  and  the  French  retired  into  an  intrenched  camp 

'*'  See  the  oalh  in  Stow,  395.    Whetbamstede,  349,  and  Rot.  Pari.  v.  346. 
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lined  with  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  ^'^.     Talbot,  yielding     chap. 
to  the  ardour  of  his  followers,  ordered  an  assault :  when  the  " 


count  of  Fenthicvre,  arriving  with  a  new  body  of  men,  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  English  commander,  who  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  his  leg  broken,  was  slain,  as  he 
lay  on  the  field,  with  a  bayonet :  his  son,  though  repeatedly  urged 
to  retire,  fell  in  attempting  to  rescue  his  father;  and  the  army, 
after  the  death  of  its  leader,  dispersed  in  every  direction.  A 
thousand  men,  who  had  fought  their  way  into  the  fortress,  were 
made  prisoners. 

From  Chatillon  Charles  pursued  his  victorious  career,  till  he 
had  reached  the  gates  of  Bourdeau.x.  That  city  was  obstinately 
defended  by  six  thousand  armed  citizens,  and  four  thousand 
English  :  but  famine  compelled  them  to  surrender  after  a  siege  oct.  19. 
of  seven  weeks,  on  condition  that  the  English  should  retire  with 
all  their  property,  and  the  natives  with  a  few  exceptions  should 
be  received  under  the  protection  of  the  conqueror.  From  that 
moment  Guienne  was  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the 
French  monarch  ^^'^. 

AVhile  the  nation  was  intoxicated  with  the  joy  caused  by  the  »>'•"'  of » 

,  .  prince. 

first  successes  of  Talbot,  Henry  summoned  a  parliament,  which,     March 6. 
besides  liberal  supplies  of  money,  voted  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand archers  to  be  raised  and  paid  at  the  expense  of  the  several 
counties  ^''^.     It  had  been  intended  that  the  king  should  put  him- 

'"^  ^neas  SyW.   oper.   p.   441.     He   says  inhabitants  than  any  other  county.     It  was  to 

these  bombards  had  been  brought  on  carriages,  raise   1012  men:    the  next  in   number  were 

and  discharged   three  hundred  stones  into  the  Lincoln    910,    York  713,    Kent  575,     and 

midst  of  the  English.  Wilts  478.      The   cities   and   towns,    which 

"'  Monslrel.  iii.  41 — 59.     Hall,  165,  166.  were  counties  at  the  same  time,  were  rated  as 

iEneas  Sylv.  ibid.  follows,    London  1137,   York  152,   Norwich 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  230—233.     On  what  prin-  121,  Bristol  86,  Coventry  76,  Newcastle  53, 

ciple  the  different  proportions  were  fixed,  is  Hull  50,   Southampton  and  Lincoln  44,  and 

not  mentioned :   but  if  on  that  of  population,  Nottingham  30.     Ibid, 
it  will  follow  that  Norfolk   contained  more 

VOL.  iir.  3  P 
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CHAP,  self  at  the  head  of  this  force  :  but  the  design  was  at  first  post- 
XXIII. 

'  polled,  and  ulthnately  abandoned  on  account  of  the  dechning 


Oct.  13. 


state  of  his  health.  If  that  circumstance  raised,  another  occurred 
to  lower,  the  hopes  of  the  Yorkists.  In  autumn  the  queen  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  called  Edward.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  king's  enemies  attempted  to  throw  doubts  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  young  prince.  Their  suspicions  were  silenced  by  the 
concurrent  voice  of  the  nation  :  and  the  prospect  of  an  undis- 
puted succession  was  hailed  with  joy  liy  the  friends  of  tran- 
quillity ^^^ 
Henry's  inca-  Unfortunately,  however,  Henry  by  this  lime  had  sunk  into  a 
^*^'^'  state  of  mental,  as  well  as  bodily,  incapacity  ^^''.     His  melancholy 

situation,  which  could  not  be  concealed,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
prorogue  the  parliament ;  and  recalled  the  duke  of  York  into 
the  cabinet.     He  soon  gained  the  ascendancy  over  his  rival,  and 
Nov.  25.     Somerset  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ^^^.     When  the  parliament 

1454. 

Feb.  1*4.  re-assembled,  he  opened  the  session  in  the  king's  name,  Avith  the 
title  of  his  lieutenant.  The  commons  had  already  shewn  them- 
selves stedfastly  attached  to  the  royal  cause  :  but  the  duke  had 
contrived  to  throw  into  prison  their  speaker,  Thomas  Thorp, 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  In  an  action  for  trespass 
(whether  it  were  real  or  feigned  is  unknown)  he  had  obtained 
a  verdict  in  his  own  favour  with  damages  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  pounds  :  and  Thorp  had  been  committed  to  the  Fleetj 
till  he  should  give  security  for  that  sum,  and  pay  a  proportional 
fine  to  the  crown.     It  Avas  in  vain  that  the  commons  petitioned 

Feb,  16.      for  the  release  of  their  speaker ;  the  lords  refused  their  assent :  and 


'*"  Fab.  458.  valeret  pedibus   pergere,  nee  .sursum  erigere 

"'  Apud   Claryngtone   subito    occidit    in  verticem,  nee  de  loco  in  quo  sedebat,  bene  se 

gravem   inf5rmitatem  capitis,  ita  quod  extrae-  movere.     Whetham.  349. 

tus  a  mente  videbatur.     Wyrccst.  477.     Ut  '"  Rym.  xi.  362      Rot.  Pari.  v. 

«enBu  pro  tempore  careret  et  memoria. . . .  nee 
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a  new  speaker  was  chosen  *"*.     From  the  confused  order  and  chap. 

,  .  XXIII. 

imperfect  nature  of  the  notices  entered  on  the  rolls,  it  is  difficult        ' 


to  collect  the   proceedings  of  this   session  of  parliament.      It 

appears  that  many  of  the  lords  had  absented  themselves,  and     Feb.  28. 

were  compelled  to  attend  by  heavy  fines  ^^'.     The  lord  Cromwell      Mar.  9 

obtained  an  act  to  bind  the  duke  of  Exeter  to  keep  the  peace 

under  a  severe  penalty  ^^* :  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  another 

of  the  Yorkists,  having  been  charged  with  treason,   was  tried     Mar.  i«. 

and  acquitted   by  his   peers.     The  duke,   conceiving  that   the 

accusation   was  aimed   at  himself,  arose  and  said  :  "  As  far  as 

"  this  indictment  toucheth  me,  1  say  that  it  is  false  and  untrue : 

"  and  that  I  am,  all  the  days  of  my  life  have  been,  and  to  the  end 

"  thereof  shall   be,  true  and  humble  liegeman  to  the  king,  my 

"  most  dread  sovereign  lord,  and  never  privily  norapertly  thought 

"  nor  meant  the  contrary,  whereof  1  call  unto  witness  God,  and 

"  all   the  saints  of  heaven."     The  lords  of  course  replied,  that 

they  gave  full  belief  to  so  solemn  a  protestation^^. 

A  committee  of  peers  was  now  chosen  to  visit  the  king ;  and  ^'"■'^ '/  "'*"'* 

r  "  [irotecfor. 

as  soon  as  they  had  reported  that  he  was  incapable  of  transact- 
ing business,  an  act  was  passed  appointing  the  duke  protector    March  27. 
with  a  yearly  salary  of  two  thousand  marks.     The  Lancastrians, 
however,  had  sufficient  influence  to   preserve  the  king's  rights 
inviolate.      It  was  declared,    agreeably  to   former   precedents, 

'"  Rot.    Pari.  V.    238—240.      The    lords  prison.     Cobham  was  a  partisan  of  York'*, 
consulted  the  judges,    who    declined  giving  '"  Ibid.  264.     From  Fenn's  Letters  it  ap- 

their  opinion,  "  for  the  court  of  parliament  is  pears  that  the  duke  of  York,  in  one  part  of 

"  so  high  and  so  mighty  in  his  nature,  that  it  this  year,  had  the  duke  of  E.xeter  in  his  oivn 

"  may   make   law,  and  that,   that  is  law,  it  custody :   and  that  he  was  afterwards  at  large, 

"  may  make  no  law  :  and  the  determination  and  had  come  secretly  to  London.     "  God,"' 

"  and  knowledge  of  that  privilege  belongeth  adds  the  writer,  "   send   him   good   counsel 

"  to  the  lords  of  parliament  and  not  to  the  "  hereafter."      Fenn,  i.  72.  76.      He   was 

"  justices."     Ibid.  afterwards  confined  at  Pontefract.     Rym.  xi. 

'"  Ibid.  248.  The  duke  of  Somersetand  lord  365. 
Cobham  were  exempted,  because  they  were  in  '"  Ibid.  249,  250. 
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The  king  re- 
covers. 


1455. 

Feb.  5. 


that  the  title  of  protector  imported  no  authority  :  that  it  merely 
gave  the  precedence  'n  the  council;  and  the  command  of  the 
army  in  time  of  invasion  or  rebelhon  :  that  it  was  revocable  at 
the  will  of  the  king  :  that  it  should  not  prejudice  the  rights  of 
his  son,  who  had  already  been  created  prince  of  Wales  and  earl 
of  Chester :  and  that,  if  Henry's  incapacity  were  permanent,  the 
protectorate  should  devolve  on  the  prince,  as  soon  as  lie  came  of 
age  ^^^.  The  custody  of  the  sea  Avas  intrusted  for  seven  years  to 
five  noblemen  selected  from  the  tw^o  parties,  the  earls  of  Salis- 
bury, Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Wiltshire,  and  the  lord  Stourton^^^ 
but  the  government  of  Calais,  a  most  important  asylum  in  case 
of  misfortune,  was  taken  from  Somerset,  and  bestowed  on  the 
duke  of  York  for  the  same  period  ^^^ 

The  king's  malady  was  not  permanent.  About  Christmas  he 
recovered  his  health,  and  with  it  the  use  of  his  reason  ^^^.  Though 
he  received  the  duke  pf  York  with  his  usual  kindness,  he  put  an 
end  to  the  protectorate,  and  liberated  the  duke  of  Somerset 
from    the  Tower.      At  first  that   nobleman  gave  bail   for  his 


"=«  Ibid.  242—244. 

'"  244—246.      Of  the  manner  in   which 
provision  was  usually  made  for  the  safeguard 
of  the  sea,   we  have  an   instance  on  the  rolls 
for  the  year  1443.     The  fleet  consisted  of 
8  large  ships  with  forestages,  each 

carrying 1.^0  men 

8  barges,  carrying 80 

8  balyngers 40 

4  pinnaces 25 

Each  of  the  large  ships  had  a  captain,  who 
was  a  knight,  besides  a  master.  The  barges 
and  balyngers  had  also  masters.  The  expense 
of  provisions  for  each  man  was  estimated  at 
two  pence  a  day,  his  pay  at  two  shillings  the 
month.  The  masters  had  in  addition  a  re- 
ward of  3s.  4d.  per  month.  The  ships  were 
to  be  on  the  sea  from  Candlemas  to  Martin- 
nias :  and  in  case  they  made  any  captures,  the 
value  was  to  be  divided  into  two  halves,  of 


which  one  belonged  to  the  masters,  quarter- 
masters, shipmen,  and  soldiers  :  the  other  was 
to  be,  subdivided  into  three  equal  parts,  of 
which Iwo  were  to  be  given  to  the  owners  of 
the  ships,  barges,  balyngers,  and  pinnaces,  and 
one  to  the  captains,  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
apportioned  into  eight  shares,  two  for  the  oom- 
niander-in-chief,  and  one  for  each  of  the 
others.     Ibid.  59,  60. 

'"»  Ibid.  254—256. 

'"'  Fenn's  Letters,  i.  80.  "  And  on  the 
"  Monday  afternoon  the  queen  came  to  him, 
"  and  brought  my  lord  prince  with  her,  and 
"  there  he  asked  what  the  prince's  name  was, 
"  and  the  queen  told  him  Edward,  and  then 
"  he  held  up  his  hands  and  thanked  God 
"  thereof.  And  lie  said  he  never  knew  till 
"  thai  time,  nor  wist  not  what  was  said  to  him, 
"  nor  wist  not  where  he  had  been,  whilst  he 
"  hath  b«en  sick  till  now."     Ibid. 
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appearance  at  AVestminster  to  answer  the  charges  laid  against     chap. 
him  :  but  on  his  appeal  to  the  council  that  he  had  been  com-  _ 


n)itted  without  any  lawful  cause,  the  recognisances  were  dis-  Mar.  4. 
charged.  Henry  laboured  most  eainestly  to  reconcile  the  two 
dukes.  As  the  government  of  Calais,  which  had  been  taken 
liom  Somerset  and  given  to  York,  was  likely  to  prove  a  new 
source  of  dissension,  the  king  assumed  it  hiniself :  and  prevailed 
on  both  to  submit,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  thousand  marks, 
their  other  differences  to  the  decision  of  eight  arbitrators,  who 
should  present  their  award  before  the  twentieth  of  J  une  "". 

York,  however,  had  no  intention  to  await  that  award:  but  Batiieofst. 

Alltaii's. 

took  the  first  opportunity  to  retire  from  court,  invited  his  friends      May  22. 
to  meet  him  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  soon  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  w^ith  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick.     At  the  news  Henry  left 
London,  and  early  the  next  morning,  as  he  eritered  St.  Alban's, 
was  surprised  to  behold  the  banners  of  llie  Yorkists  advancing 
towards  the  town.     To  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  inquired 
the  reason  of  this  hostile  array,  they  replied  Aviih  professions  of 
loyalty,  but  demanded  that  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  his  chief 
associates  should  be  instantly  surrendered  as  prisoners.      Henry 
refused  with  firmness,  declaring  that,  "  sooner  than  abandon  any 
"  of  the  lords  who  were  faithful  to  him,  he  was  ready  that  day  in 
"  their  quarrel  to  live  and  die^^\"     York  assaulted  the  barriers, 
which  were  obstinately  defended  by  the  lord  Clifford  :  but  War- 
wick penetrated  through  the  gardens  into  the  street :  a  sharp 
rencontre  ensued  :  and  as  soon  as  the  barriers  were  forced,  the 

""  Rym.  351 — 364.     The  arbitrators  were  Ibid.     The  duke  of  E.xeter  was  also  liberated 

the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,   the  bishop  of  from  his  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Ponte- 

Ely,    the   duke   of  Buckingham,   the  earls  of  fract.     Kym.  xi.  365. 
Wiltshire  and  "Worcester,  the  viscount  Beau-  '"  Whetham.  352.     Stow,  398. 

mont,  aud  the  lords  Cromwell  and  Stourton. 
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CHAP,      royalists  fled.     Henry  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  tanner; 
'__  where  the  duke  immediately  visited  him.     He  bent  his  knee 


witli  apparent  humility,  bade  the  king  rejoice  that  the  traitor 
(meaning  Somerset)  had  met  with  his  desert,  and,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  led  him  first  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  and  then 
to  his  apartment  in  the  abbey.  The  battle  seems  to  have  been 
'  Avon  by  the  archers.  Henry  was  wounded  in  the  neck,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  lord  Sudely  in  the  face,  the  earl  of  Stafford 
in  the  arm,  all  of  them  wdth  arrows.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Clifibrd,  were  slain  ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  fell,  their  men  threw  down  their  arms  and  tied^'*. 
Some  writers  tell  us  that  the  number  of  the  killed  amounted  to 
many  thousands  :  a  letter  written  three  days  after  the  battle 
reduces  it  to  six  score  ^'^^ 
The  king  isin  The  uufortunatc  king  in  the  hands,  and  at  the  mercy,  of  his 
tile  Y^o!k!sts.  enemies,  was  compelled  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to 
July  9.  ^j^g  ^gj,^  ^g^g  jj^  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  liberty. 
When  the  parliament  assembled,  he  was  told  that  York  and  his 
adherents  had  in  all  their  proceedings  been  actuated  by  senti- 
ments of  the  purest  loyalty  :  that  their  only  object  had  been  to 
explain  to  him  the  disgraceful  practices  of  his  ministers,  and  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice  in  redressing  the  grievances  of  the 
nation  :  that  previously  to  the  battle  they  had  announced  their 
motives  and  views  in  letters,  which  had  been  withheld  from  his 
notice  by  the  arts  of  the  late  duke  of  Somerset,  of  Thorp  for- 
merly speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  ^'^*,  and  of  William 
Joseph,  the  confident  of  these  traitors  ;  that  at  last  they  deter- 
mined to  lay  their  complaints  belbre  him  in  person,  but,  as  they 

''■  Rot.  Pari.  V.  347.  written  ten   score,  which   he  afterwards  cor- 

'"  Hall    has  8000  (p.   168),  Stow  5000  reeled  to  six.     Fenn's  Letters,  i.  p.  100. 

(p.  400),  but  Crane  in  his  letter  to  his  cousin  '"  Thprp  Svas   in  the  battle,  but  cscoped. 

John  Paston,  dated  Whitsunday,  had  at  first  Stow,  406. 
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entered  the  town  of  St.  Albaii's  lor  that  purpose,  were  oj)posccl     ("-"ap. 
by  Somerset,  who,  in  the  affray  which  followed,  paid  with  his 


life  the  penalty  oi"  his  treason.  The  king,  affecting  to  give  credit 
to  this  incredible  tale,  acquitted  York,  Warwick,  and  Salisbury, 
of  all  disloj^al  practices,  pronounced  them  good  and  faithi'ul 
subjects,  and  granted  thcni  a  lull  pardon  for  all  offences  com- 
mitted before  the  lirst  day  of  the  session.  The  peers  renewed 
their  oath  of  fealty,  the  spiritual  lords  laying  their  right  hands  jniyig. 
on  their  breasts,  the  temporal  placing  their  hands  between  those 
of  the  king.  On  the  last  day  of  July  the  parliament  was  pro-  juiy  30. 
rogued  to  the  twelfth  of  November  ^^*. 

About  the  end  of  October  it  was  rumoured  that  Ileury  had  Yorkispro- 

tcctoi-  a  second 

relapsed  into  his  former  disorder  :  and  the  session  was  opened  time. 

...  ^  Nov.  12. 

by  the  duke  of  York,  as  his  lieutenant.     The  next  day  the  com-     Nov.  13. 

mons  requested  the  lords  to  petition  the  king,  that,  if  he  were 
unable  to  attend  to  the  pid^lic  business  himself,  a  protector  might 
be  immediately  appointed.  Two  days  later  they  renewed  their  Nor.  lo. 
request,  adding,  that  till  it  was  granted  they  should  suspend  the 
consideration  of  every  other  subject.  As  soon  as  they  left  the 
house,  the  lords  conjured  the  duke  of  York  to  undertake  the 
charge:  but  he,  with  affected  humility,  alleged  his  own  incapa- 
city, and  solicited  them  to  select  from  their  body  a  peer  more 
worthy  of  the  honour,  and  more  equal  to  the  burthen.     They  in 

'" Rot.  Pari.  V.  27 .5 — 283.  The  Yorkists  ap-  "  was  beginner  of  all  that  journey  at  St.  Al- 

pcar  to  have  quarrelled  among  themselves.   On  "  ban's :   and  so  between  my  said  two  lords 

the  day  on  which  they  swore  fealty  "  there  was  "  of  Warwick  and  Cromwell  there  is  at  this 

"  language    between   my  lords   of  Warwick  "  day  great  grudging,  in  so  much  us  the  earl 

"  and  Cromwell  afore  the  king,  in  so  much  as  "  of  Shrewsbury  hatli  lodged  him  at  the  hos- 

"  the    lord  Cromwell    would    have    excused  "  pital  of  St.  James  beside  the  mews,  by  the 

"  himself  of  all  the  stirring  or  moving  of  the  "  lord  Cromwell's  desire,  for  his  safeguard.'' 

"  mal  journey  (the  battle)  of  St.  Alban's,  of  Fenn's  Let.  i.  110.     In  this  session  was  pass- 

"  the  which  excuse  making  my  lord  of  War-  ed  an  act,  declaring  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to 

•'  wick  had  knowledge,  and  in  haste  was  with  have  been  till  his  death  a  loyal  subject.  Whe- 

"  the  king,   and  swore  by  his  oath  that  tho  thams.  365.     Rot.  Pari.  v.  335. 
"  lord  Cromwell  said  not  truth,  but  that  he 
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Jan.  14. 


Feb.  26. 


return  renewed  their  prayer  with  many  coruphments  to  his 
abiUties  and  wisdom  ;  and,  after  this  farce  had  been  acted  for 
a  considerable  time,  he  condescended  to  accept  the  protectorate 
on  condition  that  it  should  not  be,  as  before,  revocable  "  at  the 
"  will  of  the  king,  but  by  the  king  in  parhament,  with  the  advice 
"  and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporaP'^^"  Still  the 
powers  of  government  were  vested,  not  in  him,  but  in  the 
members  of  the  council :  but  this  provision  was  intended  merely 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ;  for  he  had  previously  secured 
a  majority  in  the  council,  and  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  the 
government  of  Calais,  were  bestowed  on  his  associates,  the  earls 
of  Salisbury  and  Warwick  ^^''. 

After  these  arrangements  the  protector  might  think  himself 
secure,  and  might  expect  at  a  convenient  time  to  exchange  his 
present  for  a  still  higher  title.  But  the  meek  and  inoffensive  cha- 
racter of  Henry  had  preserved  him  friends,  who  were  unwilling  that 
he  should  be  stripped  of  his  authority;  and  the  loft}^  spirit  of  the 
queen  sought  every  opportunity  to  oppose  the  rival  pretensions 
of  the  Yorkists.  When  the  parliament  met  after  the  holidays, 
Henry  had  recovered  his  health.  To  strengthen  his  party  York 
had  called  sir  Thomas  Stanley  and  sir  Richard  West  to  the  house 
of  peers  :  but  the  current  ran  in  the  king's  favour ;  Henry  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  the  parliament,  and  the  protector's  com- 
mission was  formally  revoked  ^~^. 

With  apparent  willingness  York  descended  from  his  high 
station :  the  earl  of  Salisburj^  resigned  the  great  seal,  and  the 
offices  of  government  Avere  again  filled  by  the  king's  friends. 


'"  In  the  act  confirming  this  appointment, 
as  well  as  that  which  confirmed  the  former,  a 
clause  was  introduced  transferring  it  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  to 
the  years  of  discretion.     Ibid.  288. 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  T,  283—290.  411.      Young, 


who  had  been  imprisoned  for  his  bold  motion 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  presented  a 
petition  for  damages  on  account  of  his  im- 
prisonment.    Ibid.  337. 
"•  Ibid.  421. 
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i'wo  years  passed  without  any  important  occurrence :  but  they     chap. 
were  years  of"  distrust  and  alarm  :  the  relatives  of"  the  lords  shiin  ' 


at  St.  Alban's  loudly  demanded  vengeance;  and  their  adversa- 
ries surrounded  themselves  with  bands  of  armed  and  trusty  re- 
tainers. Henry  called  a  great  council  at  Coventry,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  his  chancellor  repeatedly  communicated  his  complaints 
and  intentions  to  the  duke  of  York.  At  length  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  as  speaker  of  the  house,  rehearsed  all  the  real  or 
supposed  offences  with  which  that  prince  had  been  charged  : 
and  at  the  conclusion  the  peers  falUng  on  their  knees  besought 
the  king  to  declare  that  he  would  never  more  "  shew  grace"  to 
the  duke  or  any  other  person,  who  should  oppose  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  realm.  Henry  assented  : 
and  York  repeated  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  gave  a  copy  of  it  under 
his  own  signature  to  the  king.  The  same  was  exacted  from  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  In  conclusion  all  the  lords  bound  themselves, 
never  for  the  future  to  seek  redress  by  force,  but  to  remit  their 
quarrels  to  the  justice  of  their  sovereign  ^'^. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  Henry,  who  had  long  acted  ,^y*„'^"„f^t^|e" 
as  the  only  impartial  man  in  his  dominions,  laboured  to  mitigate  **''°  parties, 
the  resentments  of  the  two  parties :  and  at  last  had  reason  to 
hope  that  his  endeavours  would  be  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess.   By  common  agreement  they  repaired  with  their  retainers  to     j^^^^oq. 
London  ^^°  :  the  loyalists  were  lodged  without,  the  Yorkists  within, 
the  walls :  and  the  mayor  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  armed 
citizens  undertook  to  preserve  the  peace.     The  duke  assembled 
his  partisans  every  morning  at  the  Black  Friars :  their  resolves 

'"  Such  is  the  account  on  the  rolls,  v.  347.  Warwick  to  Calais.     Fab.  462.     Stow,  402. 
Our  chroniclers  tell  us  that  York,  Salisbury,  "°  The  duke  of  York  had  only  140  horse, 

and  Warwick    had    arrived   near    Coventry,  the  new   duke  of  Somerset   200,   the  earl  of 

when   they   received   advice   of  a  conspiracy  Salisbury  400,   besides  fourscore  knights  and 

against  their  lives,  and  immediately  fled,  York  esquires.     Fenn's  Letters,  i.  131. 
to  Wigmore,  Salisbury  to  Middleham,  and 

VOL.  III.  S  Q 
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CHAP.      Arere  communicated  by  the  primate  and  other  prelates  to  the 
"  lojahsts,  who  met  at  the  White  Friars  every  afternoon  :  and  the 


proceedings  of  the  day  were  in  the  evening  laid  before  the  king, 
Avho  with  several  of  the  judges  resided  at  Berkhamstead.  At 
Mar.  24.  length,  as  umpire  between  them,  he  pronounced  his  award  :  that 
within  the  two  following  years  a  chantry  should  be  founded  at 
the  expense  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  earls  of  Salisburj-  and 
Warwick,  for  the  souls  of  the  three  lords  slain  in  the  battle  at  St. 
Alban's  :  that  both  those  who  were  dead,  and  the  lords  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  their  death,  should  be  reputed  faithful  subjects: 
that  the  duke  of  York  should  pay  to  the  dowager  dutchess  of 
Somerset  and  her  children  the  sum  of  five  thousand,  the  earl  of 
*  Warwick  to  the  lord  Clifford  that  of  one  thousand  •  marks  :  and 
that  the  earl  of  Salisbury  should  release  to  Perc}^  lord  Egre- 
mont,  all  the  damages  he  had  obtained  against  him  for  an 
assault,  on  condition  that  the  said  lord  Egremont  should  enter 
into  a  sufficient  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace  for  ten  yeai's^^^. 
Mar.  25.  The  ucxt  day  Henry,  attended  by  his  whole  court,  walked  in 
procession  to  St.  Paul's.  In  token  of  their  reconciliation  the 
queen  was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  York :  and  the  lords  of 
each  party  walked  before  them  arm  in  arm  as  friends  and  bro- 
thers. To  the  beholders  it  was  a  spectacle  which  appeared  to 
promise  harmony  and  peace :  but  no  external  ceremony  could 
extinguish  the  passions  of  ambition  and  revenge,  which  yet  lay 
smouldering  in  their  breasts  ^^''. 
They  quarrel  The  king  a  sliort  time  before  had  taken  the  custody  of  the  sea 
from  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  given  it  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  for 
a  term  of  five  years.  His  object  probably  was  to  attach  that 
enterprising  nobleman  to  the  throne,  or  to  remove  him  to  a  dis- 

'"  Tt  is  given  at  length  in  Whethamstede,  '"  Fab.  464.  Holingshead,  647.  Hall,  172. 

41»— 428.     See  also  Rot.  Pari.  v.  347. 
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tance  from  his  associates.     In  May  intelligence  was  brouglit  to     chap. 
Calais,  that  a  strange  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail  had  been  met  at     ^ 


sea:  and  Warwick,  with  his  characteristic  intrepidity,  hastened     ^^^  29 
to  intercept  it  with  only  five  large  and  seven  small  vessels.     The 
battle  lasted  from  four  in  the  morning  till  ten  :  and  the  English, 
though  they  had  captured  six  sail,  were  compelled  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss  into  Calais  ^®^.     The  fleet,  or  at  least  the  mer- 
chandise, belonged  to  the  citizens  of  Lubeck,  whose  commerce 
had  been  hitherto  conducted  under  the  faith  of  treaties  with  Eng- 
land.    On   the   complaint  of  the   sufferers  a  connnission   was     Juiyai. 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  engagement:  and 
Warwick  was  in  consequence  summoned  to  attend  the  council  at 
Westminster^®^.     One  day,  as  he  left  the  court,  a  quarrel  arose      Nov. 9. 
between  one  of  his  livery,  and  one  of  the  king's  servants :  the 
affray  gradually  became  more  alarming:  and  the  earl   believed, 
or  affected  to  believe,  that  his  life  was  in  danger.     He  hastened 
into  the  north  to  consult  his  father  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the 
duke  of  York  :  and    having  settled  with  them   the  plan  of  his 
future  operations,  returned  to  his  command  at  Calais  ^^'. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  preparations  for  the  subsequent  con-  Battle  or 
test.     The  three  lords  actively  solicited  the  aid  of  their  partisans ;     ""^^  '^'"'' 
and  Warwick  in  particular  called  under  his  baimer  the  veterans, 
who  had  served  in  the  late  wars  in  Normandy  and  Cuienne. 
The  court  distributed  with  profusion  collars  of  white  swans,  the 
badge  of  the  young  prince,  and  by  letters  under  the  privy  seal 
invited  the  king's  friends  to  meet  him  in  arms  in  the  city  of 
Leicester^®''.     The   dissension   was   no   longer   confined  to  the       1459. 
higher  classes  :  it  divided  almost  every  family  in  the  nation:  it        "^ 

"' John  Jernyngham,  who  was  in  the  battle,  "  and  truly  beat."     Fenn's  Letters,  i.  161, 

acknowledges  the  defeat:   "  Men  says,  there  '"  Rym.  xi.  41.'?. 

"  was  not  so  great  a  battle  upon  the  sea  this  ""  Hull,  172,  173. 

•'  forty  winters:  and  forsooth  we  were  well  "*  Fenu,  i.  175. 

~3  Q  3 
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CHAP,      iiad  penetrated  into  the  convents  of  the  monks,  and  the  cottages 
"      of  the  poor.     One  party  maintained  that  the  duke  of  York  was 
an  injured  prince,  who  with  his  associates  was  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  minions  of  the  court,  and  was  compelled  to  arm  in 
order  to   presen-e  his   own   life:  the  other  pronounced  him  a 
traitor,  who  under  false  pretences,  sought  to  place  himself  on  the 
throne,  and  who  owed  that  life  to  the  king's  clemency  which  he 
had  already  forfeited  to  the  laws^^^     The  greater  part  of  the 
summer  passed  without  any  important  event.     At  last  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  moved  from  his  castle  of  Middleham  to  join  the  duke 
of  York  on  the  borders  of  Wales.     The  lord  Audeley  with  ten 
thousand   men  interposed  himself  between  them  at  Bloreheath 
near    Drayton   in   Staffordshire.      Salisbury,    whose   force  Avas 
Sep. 23.     small,  pretended   to  fly:    the  royalists    pursued   in   confusion: 
and,  as  soon  as  one  half  of  them  had  crossed  a  rapid  torrent,  the 
fugitives  turned,  fell  on  the  pursuers  in  the  glen,  and  obtained 
with  ease  a  complete  victory.     Audeley  with  more  than  two 
thousand  men  remained  on  the  field  of  battle:  the  lord  Dudley 
with  many  knights  and  esquires  were  made  prisoners.     The  earl 
led  his  troops  without  further  molestation  to  Ludlow,  where  he 
found  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  in  a  few  days  joined  by  his  son 
from  Calais  with  a  large  body  of  veterans  under  sir  John  Blount 
and  sir  Andrew  Trollop  ^^^. 
The  Yorkists       The  king  with  an  army  of  sixtv  thousand   men  lay  at  Wor- 

are  dispersed.  ^  ./  . 

cester,  and  had  sent  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  to  his  opponents 
with  ofibrs  of  reconciliation  and  pardon,  if  they  would  submit 
within  six  days.  They  replied  that  they  had  no  reliance  on  his 
promises:  that  his  friends,  depending  on  their  own  favour, 
transgressed  his  commands  :  and  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  had 

»"  Cont.  Croyl.  i.  529.   Whethnms.  454.         Rot.  Pari.  v.  384. 
•"  Hall,  173.  Stow,  403.  Whethams.  455. 
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the  last  year  nearly  lost  his  life  by  their  treachery.     He  advanced     CHAP. 
"...                       .                                                                                  XXIII. 
to  Ludiford,  within  half  a  mile  of  their  camp:  when  they  sent '__ 


him  a  second  message,  declaring  that,  if  they  had  taken  up  arms,     Oct.  lo. 
it  was  solely  in  their  own  defence:  that  though  they  could  have 
revenged  themselves  of  their  enemies,  they  had  refrained  through 
respect  to  him  :  and  that  even   now,  when  they  had  retired  to 
the  very   borders  of  his   kingdom,  they  had  determined   not  to 
draw  the  sword  against  their  sovereign,   unless  they  should   be 
compelled    by   necessity  *''^.       The    Yorkists    were    intrenched     Oct.  i3. 
behind  several  batteries  of  cannon,  which  played  incessantly  on 
the  royal  army.     To  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  men,   the  duke 
had  spread  a  report  that  Henry  died  the  day  before,  and  in  the 
morning  had   ordered  mass   to   be  chanted  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.     Trollop,   the   marshal   of  the   insurgents,  was   in  reality 
attached  to  his  sovereign  :  hitherto  his  loyalty  had  been  deceived 
by  the  fair  speeches  of  his   employers  :  but  York's  intention  of 
seizing  the  throne  was  revealed  to  him  that  afternoon ;  and  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  departed  with  his  veterans  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  king.     Distrust  and  consternation  instantly 
spread  through   the   camp :  and  the  confederate   lords   about 
midnight  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  heart  of  Wales.     There 
they  separated,  York  with  one  of  his  sons  sailing  to  Ireland ;     Not.  a. 
the  rest  accompanying  Warwick  into  Devonshire,  whence  he 
made  his  way  back  to  Calais  '^. 

This  bloodless  victory  was  most  gratifying  to  the  merciful  Yorkists  at- 
disposition  of  the  king,  who  the  next  morning  granted  an  am- 
nesty to  the  insurgents  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  and  con-     Nor.  20. 
voked  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Coventry.     Its  principal  em- 
ployment was  to  pass  an  act  of  attainder  against  the  duke  and 
dutchess  of  York,  and  their  children   the  earls  of  March  and 

"»  Whetham.  458.  Stow,  406.  174.   Fab.  466. 

"»  Rot.  Pari.  V.  349.   Whetham.  461.  Hall, 
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CHAP.      Rutland,  affainst   the  earl  and  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  their 

XXIII  r 

^  son    the  earl  of  Warwick,   the  lord  Chnton,   and  a  few  other 

knights  and  esquires ^^\  It  was  with  pain  that  Henry  acquiesced 
in  this  act  of  severity.  When  it  was  read  before  him  prepara- 
tory to  the  dissolution,  he  insisted  on  the  addition  of  a  clause 
enabling  him  to  dispense  with  the  attainder,  whenever  he  thought 
proper ;  and  entirely  refused  his  assent  to  that  part  of  it  which 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  lord  Powis  and  two  others,  who 
had  thrown  themselves  on  his  mercy  the  morning  after  the  flight 
of  their  leaders  ^^^. 

In  this  desperate  situation  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the 
Yorkists  rested  on  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  by  a  most  fatal  error  had  been  permitted  to  retain 
the  command  of  the  fleet  with  the  government  of  Calais.  He 
was  now  supersexied  in  both,  in  the  former  by  the  duke  of 
Exeter,  in  the  latter  by  the  duke  of  Somerset.  But  when 
Somerset  prepared  to  enter  the  harbour,  he  was  driven  back  by 
the  fire  from  the  batteries ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  at 
Guisnes,  his  ships  were  carried  off  by  his  own  mariners  to  their 
favourite  commander  at  Calais.  They  were  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  Warwick,  who  while  Somerset  and  his  veterans 
were  uselessly  detained  in  Guisnes,  surprised  two  successive 
armaments  fitted  out  by  the  royalists  in  tlie  ports  of  Kent.  He 
sailed  even  to  Dublin  to  concert  measures  with  the  duke  of 
York ;  and  in  his  return  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Exeter :  but 
Jut^i.  that  commander,  alarmed  by  symptoms  of  disaftcction  in  his 
fleet,  turned  into  Dartmouth,  and  Warwick  rejoined  his  friends 
in  Calais  ^^^. 

'"  Ibid.  345 — 351.   '  Rivers   was   surprised   in   bed.      "  He  was 

"•  Ibid.  330.    Whetham.  473.  "  brought  to  Calais  and  before  the  lords  with 

iM  Wyrcest.    478,  479.       Whethamstede,  "  eight   score  torches,  and  there  my  lord  of 

476.     In  one  of  these  expeditions  the  lord  "  Salisbury  rated  him,  cilling  him :  Knave's 
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The  result  of  the  conference  at  Dublin  was  soon  disclosed,     chap. 

XXIIL 

Emissaries  Avere  sent  to  all   the  friends  of  the  party   to  hold  


themselves  in  readiness  for  action  :  and  reports  were  spread  Tbey  raise 
that  Plenry  had  not  given  his  assent  to  the  act  of  attainder :  that  ^"  *™^' 
he  was  still  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  exiles  :  and  that 
instead  of  being  free,  he  was  a  reluctant  captive  in  the  hands  of  a 
faction.  At  the  same  time  was  circulated  an  appeal  to  the 
nation  by  the  duke  of  York,  enumerating  all  the  grievances 
under  which  the  people  were  said  to  labour :  accusing  the  earls 
of  Shrewsbury  and  A\  iltsliirc  and  the  lord  Beaumont  of  guiding 
the  king  contrary  to  his  own  interests  :  complaining  of  the  act 
of  attainder  against  himself  and  his  friends  :  asserting  that  letters 
had  been  sent  to  the  French  king  to  besiege  Calais,  and  to  the 
natives  of  Ireland  to  expel  the  English :  and  declaring  that  the 
fugitive  lords  were  faithful  subjects,  and  intended  to  prove  their 
innocence  before  their  sovereign  ^^*.  This  manifesto  was  fol-  June  29. 
loAved  by  the  arrival  of  Warwick,  who  with  fifteen  hundred  men 
landed  in  Kent,  a  county  much  attached  to  the  house  of  York. 
He  was  joined  by  the  lord  Cobham  with  four  hundred  followers, 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  owed  his  dignity  to  the 
favour  of  the  duke  during  the  protectorate,  and  by  most  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen.  As  he  advanced,  his  army  swelled  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five,  some  say  of  forty  thousand  men  :  July  2. 
London  opened  its  gates  :  and  the  earl  going  to  the  convocation, 
asserted  his  loyalty  upon  oath ;  and  prevailed  on  five  of  the 
bishops  to  accompany  him,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  him 
to   his  sovereign.     Henry  had   collected  his  army  at  Coventry,  And  make 

1  XT         1  -^ '   the  king 

and  advanced  to   Northampton,  where  he  intrenched  himself,  prisoner. 

"  son,  that  he  should  be  so  rude  as  to  call      "  when  he  should  be  found  a  traitor."  Fean's 

"  him  and  those  other  lords  traitors:   for  they      Letters,  i.  187. 

"  should  be  found  the  king's  true  liege  men,  '"  Stow,  407,  408, 
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CHAP. 
XXIII. 


July  10. 


The  duke 
avows  his 
claim  to  the 
crown. 


Oct.  10. 


The  royalists  seemed  confident  of  the  victory :  but  were  be- 
trayed by  the  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  who  instead  of  defending 
his  post,  introduced  the  Yorkists  into  the  heart  of  the  camp. 
Though  the  combat  lasted  but  a  short  time,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  viscount  Beaumont,  the 
lord  Egremont,  with  three  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  were 
slain  ^^^.  For  it  had  long  been  and  still  was  the  policy  of 
Warwick  to  direct  his  followers  to  spare  the  people,  and  refuse 
quarter  to  the  nobilit}'.  Henry  retired  to  his  tent,  where  he  re- 
ceived from  the  victors  every  demonstration  of  respect :  his  queen 
and  her  son  tied  towards  Chester,  and  though  they  were  rifled  by 
their  own  servants,  escaped  into  Wales,  and  thence  after  many 
adventures  sailed  to  one  of  the  Scottish  ports  ^'"'. 

The  captive  monarch  was  conducted  to  London.  But  though 
he  entered  the  capital  in  great  pomp,  the  earl  of  Warwick  riding 
bareheaded  and  carrying  the  sword  before  him,  he  was  compelled 
to  give  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  such  measures  as  the 
victors  proposed,  to  issue  writs  in  approbation  of  the  loyalty  of 
those  who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  to  call  a  parliament 
for  ihc  pretended  purpose  of  healing  the  dissensions  between  the 
two  parties.  It  had  scared}'  repealed  all  the  acts  passed  by  the 
last  parliament  at  Coventry  *°^,  when  the  duke  of  York  entered 
the  city  with  a  retinue  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  and  riding  to 
Westminster,  passed  through  the  hall  into  the  house,  and  stood 
for  a  short  time  with  his  hand  on  the  throne.     To  the  spectators 


'"  Wyrcest.  481.     VV^hethams.479— 481. 

"»  Wyrcest.  481,482. 

"'  Rot.  Pari.  V.  374.  The  reasons  given 
are,  that  it  was  not  duly  summoned,  and  that 
many  of  the  members  were  returned,  some 
without  due  and  free  election,  and  some  with- 
out any  election  at  all.  Ibid.  How  far  this 
inas  true,  in  the  present  instance,  we  kuow 


not :  it  should,  however,  be  observed  that,  the 
sheriffs  prayed  for  a  bill  of  indemnity,  not 
because  they  had  made  false  returns,  as  some 
writers  have  imagined,  but  for  having  held  the 
elections  in  obedience  to  tlie  writ  after  the  year 
of  their  shrievalty  was  expired,  contrary  to  the 
statute  of  the  23d  of  the  king.  Ibid,  367. 
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he  appeared  to  wait  for  an  invitation  to  place  himself  on  it.     chap. 

•  •  XXIII 

But  every  voice  was  silent.     He  turned  and  surveyed  the  assem-  ' 

bly,  when  the  primate  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  would  visit  the 
king,  who  was  in  the  queen's  apartment.  "  I  know  no  one  in 
"  this  realm,"  he  replied,  "  who  ought  not  rather  to  visit  me  :'* 
and  leaving  the  house,  appropriated  to  himself  that  part  of  the 
palace  which  had  been  usually  reserved  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  monarch  ^^^. 

This  was  the  fust  time  that  the  duke  had  publicly  advanced 
his  claim  :  but  though  he  was  really  in  possession  of  the  royal 
authority,  the  people  were  not  prepared  to  deprive  Henry  of  the 
crown.  The  meek  and  inoffensive  charactei"  of  the  king  strongly 
interested  the  feelings  of  men  in  his  favour.  His  family  had 
been  seated  on  the  throne  for  three  generations :  he  had  filled  it 
himself  thirty-nine  years  :  most  of  his  opponents  owed  their 
honours,  many  of  them  their  estates  to  his  bounty.  York  him- 
self, on  succeeding  to  the  inheritance  of  the  earl  of  March  from 
whom  he  claimed,  had  sworn  fealty  and  done  homage  to  Henry : 
when  he  accepted  the  government  of  Normandy,  when  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  pro- 
tectorate during  the  king's  incapacity,  he  had,  under  his  own 
seal  and  on  the  rolls  of  parliament,  acknowledged  him  for  his 
sovereign  :.and  of  late  had  repeatedly  sworn  on  the  sacrament, 
that  he  Avould  be  faithful  to  him,  would  maintain  him  on  the 
throne,  and  would  even  augment,  if  it  were  possible,  his  royal 
dignity.  On  these  accounts  many  of  his  adherents  would  never 
be  persuaded  that  he  intended  to  dethrone  Henry  :  and  when  he 
made  the  attempt,  he  found  his  hopes  unexpectedly  checked  by 
their  apathy,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  people  '^^. 

"'  Whethams.  483.     Wyrcest.  483.  484.     Coepit  protinus  status  emnis  et  gradus, 

"•  Et  illo  die  pauci  dominorum  sibi  fave-      aetas  et  sexus,  ordo  et  conditio  contra  eum 
bam,  sed  solummodo  absentabant.    Wyrcest.     murmuranter  agere.  Wbetham.  485. 

VOL.  III.  3  R 
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CHAP.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  session  the  duke  of  York  by  liis 

'__  counsel  dehvered  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  the  new  chancellor,  a 

It  is  brought  statement  of  his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  requested  that  he  might 
counTet.''^  *"^  have  a  speedy  answer.  The  lords  resolved  that,  since  every  man 
^*''  ^^'  who  sued  in  that  court,  whether  he  were  high  or  low,  had  a  right 
to  be  heard,  the  duke's  petition  should  be  read,  but  that  no 
answer  should  be  returned  without  the  previous  command  of 
the  king.  In  this  writing,  having  first  derived  his  descent 
from  Henry  III.,  by  Lionel  third  son  to  Edward  III.,  he  ob- 
served, that  on  the  resignation  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  earl  of 
Derby,  the  son  of  John  of  Ghent,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
said  Lionel,  against  all  manner  of  right  entered  on  the  crowns  of 
England  and  France  and  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  M'hich  by  law 
belonged  to  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  great  grandson  to 
the  said  sir  Lionel :  whence  he  concluded  that  of  right,  law,  and 
custom,  the  said  crown  and  lordship  now  belonged  to  himself, 
as  the  lineal  representative  of  Roger  Mortimer,  in  preference 
to  any  one  who  could  claim  only  as  the  descendant  of  Henry 
earl  of  Derby  ^'«. 

The  next  day  Richard  demanded  an  immediate  answei",  and 
the  lords  resolved  to  wait  on  the  king,  and  receive  his  com- 
mands. Henry,  when  the  subject  was  first  opened  to  him, 
Oct.  17.  replied :  "  My  father  was  king :  his  father  was  also  king :  I  have 
"  worn  the  crown  forty  years  fiom  my  cradle :  you  have  all 
**  sworn  fealty  to  me  as  your  sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have 
"  done  the  like  to  my  fathers.  How  then  can  my  right  be  dis- 
**  puted***^?"  In  conclusion  he  recommended  his  interests  to 
their  loyalty,  and  commanded  them  "  to  search  for  to  find,  in  as 
*'  much  as  in  them  was,  all  such  things  as  might  be  objected 

""  Ibid.  376.  "'  Blackni.  305. 
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"  and  laid  against  the  claim  and  title  of  the  said  duke/'    The  chap. 

.  XXIII 

lords  the  next  day  sent  for  the  judges,  and  ordered  them  to  de-  ' 


fend  to  the  best  of  their  power  the  king's  claims.    They,  however,     oct  is. 
demanded  to  be  excused.     By  their  office  they  were  not  to  be  of 
counsel  between  party  and  party,  but  to  judge  according  to  law 
of  such  matters  as  came  before  them  :  but  the  present  question 
was  above  the  law  :  it  appertained  not  to  them  :  it  could   be 
decided  only  by  the  lords  of  the  king's  blood,  and  the  high  court 
of  parliament.     An  order  was  then  made  for  the  attendance  of     oct.  20. 
the  king's  Serjeants  and  attoniies  :  they  also  presented  their  ex- 
cuses, which,  however,  were  not  admitted,  because  by  their  office     Oct.  22. 
they  were  bound  to  give  advice  to  the  crown. 

After  several  debates,  in  Avhich  each  lord  gave  his  opinion  o'yectjons  to 

'  ^  i  the  duke's 

with  apparent  freedom,  the  following  objections  were  sent  to  the  »'"«• 
duke  :  1°.  That  both  he  and  the  lords  had  sworn  fealty  to  Henry, 
and  of  course  he  by  his  oath  was  prevented  from  urging,  they 
by  theirs  from  admitting,  his  claim :  2°.  That  many  acts 
passed  in  divers  parliaments  of  the  king's  progenitors,  might  be 
opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Clarence,  which  acts 
"  been  of  authority  to  defeat  any  manner  of  title:"  3°.  That 
several  entails  had  been  made  of  the  crown  to  the  heirs  male, 
whereas  he  claimed  by  descent  from  females :  4°.  That  he  did 
not  bear  the  arms  of  Lionel  the  third,  but  of  Edmund  the  fifth 
son  of  Edward  IH. :  and,  5°.  That  Henry  IV.  had  declared  that 
he  entered  on  the  throne  as  the  true  heir  of  Henry  III.  To  the 
three  first  objections  the  dvike's  counsel  replied  :  that  as  priority 
of  descent  Avas  evidently  in  his  favour,  it  followed  that  the  right 
to  the  crown  was  his :  which  right  could  not  be  defeated  by 
oaths  or  acts  of  parliament,  or  entails.  Indeed  the  only  entail 
made  to  the  exclusion  of  females  was  that  of  the  seventh  year  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  would  never  have  been  thought  of,  had  that 
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CHAP,  prince  claimed  under  the  customary  law  of  descents  :  that  the 
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'  reason  why  he  had  not  hitherto  taken  the  arms  of  Lionel  was  the 


mise 


same  as  had  prevented  him  from  claiming  the  crown,  the  danger 
to  which  such  a  proceeding  would  have  exposed  him  :  and  lastl}^ 
that  if  Henry  IV.  pronounced  himself  the  rightful  heir  of  Henry 
III.,  he  asserted  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  As,  however,  the 
principal  reliance  of  his  adversaries  was  on  the  oaths  which  he  had 
taken,  and  which  it  was  contended  were  to  be  considered  as  a 
surrender  of  his  right  by  his  own  act,  he  contended  that  no  oath 
contrary  to  truth  and  justice  is  binding  :  that  the  virtue  of  an 
oath  is  to  confirm  truth  and  not  to  impugn  it :  and  that  as  the 
obligation  of  oaths  is  a  subject  for  the  determination  of  the  spi- 
ritual tribunals,  he  was  willing  to  answer  in  any  such  court  all 
manner  of  men,  who  had  any  thing  to  propose  against  him. 
A  compro-  ^t  length  the  lords  resolved  that  the  title  of  the  duke  of  York 

ie.  » 

Oct.  24.  could  not  be  defeated  :  yet  they  refused  to  proceed  to  the  next 
step  of  dethroning  the  king.  To  "  save  their  oaths  and  clear 
"  their  consciences,"  they  proposed  a  compromise:  that  Henry 
should  possess  the  crown  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and 
that  the  duke  and  his  heirs  should  succeed  to  it  after  Henry's 
death.  To  this  both  parties  agreed.  The  duke  and  his  two 
sons  the  earls  of  March  and  Rutland,  swore  not  to  molest  the 
king,  but  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne ;  and  Henry  gave  the 
royal  assent  to  the  bill  declaring  the  duke  heir  apparent,  allotting 
certain  estates  to  him  and  his  sons  on  that  account,  and  pro- 
nouncing any  attempt  against  his  person  a  crime  of  high  treason. 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  important  affair  the  king  with  the 
crown  on  his  head,  and  attended  by  the  duke  as  heir  apparent, 
rode  in  state  to  make  his  thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's "°~. 

■•''  Rot.  Pari.  375 — 383.     From  the  history  of  this  controversy,  as  it  is  entered  on  tlie 
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But  though  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  consented  to  sur-     CHAP, 
.  .  .  XXIII. 

render  tlic  interests  of  his  son,   they  were  still  upheld  by  the  -_____^ 


queen,  and  the  lords,  who  had  always  adhered   to  the  house  of  Battle  of 
Lancaster.      The  earl  of  Northumberland,   the  lords   Clifford, 
Dacres,  and  Nevil,  assembled  an  army  at  York :  and  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  and  the  earl  of  Devon  joined  them  with  their  tenants 
from  those  counties.     This  union  alarmed  the  victorious  party : 
York  and  Salisbury  hastened  to  anticipate  their  designs  ;  and      Dec  2. 
though  Somerset  surprised  the  vanguard  of  the  Yorkists  at  Work- 
sop, they  reached  before  Christmas  the  strong  castle  of  Sandal.     Dec.  21. 
Whether  it  were  that  the  duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  send  out 
strong  parties  to  forage,  or  that  his  pride  could  not  brook  the 
taunts  of  his  enemies,  he  fought  them  with  inferior  forces  near 
Wakefield,  and  was  either  killed  in  the  battle,  or  taken  and  be-  The  duke  i« 
headed  on  the  spot.     Two   thousand  of  his  men  with  most  of    Dec.  30. 
their  leaders  remained  on  the  field :  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
was  taken   during  the  night,  and   decapitated  the  next  day  at 
Pontefract.     But  no  one  was  more  lamented  than  the  young 
earl  of  Rutland,  a  boy  in  his  twelfth  year.     He  had  fled  with  his 
tutor  from  the  conflict,  and  was  stopped  on  the  bridge  of  Wake- 
field.    When  he  was  asked  his  name,  unable  to  speak  through 
terror,  he  fell  on  his  knees  ;  and  his  tutor,  thinking  to  save  him, 
said  that  he  was   the  son  of  the   duke.     "  Then,"  exclaimed 
Clifford,  "  as  thy  father  slew  mine,  so  will  I  slay  thee,  and  all  of 
'*  thy  kin,"  and  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  young 

rolls,  it  is  plain  that  both  the  feelings  and  the  induce  them  to   dethrone  him  :  all  that  could 

opinions  of  the  lords  were  in  favour  of  Henry,  be  extorted  from  them  by  the  victorious  party 

The  original  defect   in   his  descent  had  been  was  a  compromise,  which  secured  the  crowu 

supplied  by  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  un-  to  him  during  his  life  :  and  then  took  it  from 

disturbed    possession    of  the  crown    by    his  his   son,    to   whom   they    had    never    sworn 

family  during  sixty  years,  and  the  numerous  fealty,  and  gave  it  to   another  branch  of  the 

oaths  of  fealty   taken   by   all   men,  even   his  royal  family. 
very   competitor.      No   considerations  could 
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Second  battle 
at  St.  Alban's 


Feb.  17. 


prince,  bade  the  tutor  go,  and  bear  the  news  to  the  boy's  mother. 
The  queen  on  her  arrival  was  presented  with  the  head  of  her 
enemy,  and  ordered  it  to  be  encircled  with  a  diadem  of  paper, 
and  placed  on  the  walls  of  York  ^°^. 

From  this  moment  the  war  assumed  a  new  character  :  and  the 
thirst  for  revenge  gave  to  the  combatants  of  each  party  a  fero- 
city, to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers.  Edward  earl 
of  March,  aqd  heir  to  ti/elate  duke  of  York,  was  at  Gloucester 
when  he  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  his 
father  and  brother :  and  having  completed  his  levies  hastened 
to  interpose  an  army  between  the  royalists  and  the  capital.  He 
was  closely  followed  b}"^  an  inferior  force  of  Welsh  and  Irish, 
under  the  king's  uterine  brother,  Jasper  earl  of  Pembroke  :  but, 
apprehensive  of  being  surrounded,  suddenly  faced  about  and 
obtained  the  bloody  victory  of  Mortimer's  cross,  near  Wigmore. 
The  royalists  lost  about  four  thousand  men.  Pembroke  himself 
escaped :  but  his  father  Owen  Tudor  was  taken,  and  with 
Throgmorton  and  seven  other  captains  beheaded  at  Hereford,  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  those,  who  had  been  executed  after 
the  battle  of  WakefiekP*'^ 

While  Edward  was  thus  occupied  in  the  West,  the  queen  Avith 
her  victorious  army  advanced  on  the  road  to  London,  and  met 
with  no  opposition  till  she  had  reached  the  town  of  St.  Alban's. 
It  was  held  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  drawn  up  his 
troops  on  the  low  hills  to  the  south  The  royalists  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  market  cross,  but  were  repulsed  by  a  strong  body 
of  archers.  They  next  forced  their  way  by  another  street  as 
far  as  Barnet  heatii,  where  after  a  long  conflict,  they  put  to 

from  utter 


flight  the  men  of  Kent. 


Night  saved  the  Yorkists 


'•'  Rot.  Pari.  V.  466.     Wyrcest.  484,  485. 
Whetham.  489.  Cont.  Croyl.  530,  Hall,  183. 
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destruction.     They  separated   and  fled  in  difterent  directions,     chap. 
leaving  the  king  in  his  tent  under  the  care  of  the  lord  Montague  '__ 


his  chamberlain.     He  was  soon  visited  by  Margaret  and  his  son, 
and  embraced  them  with  transports  of  joy.     There  fell  in  this 
battle  about  two  tliousand  men.     The  next  day  the  lord   Bon-     Feb.  is. 
ville  and  sir  Thomas  Kyriel  were  beheaded  in  retaliation  for  the 
executions  at  Hereford  ^^■'. 

Thus  by  another  unexpected  revolution  Henry  was  restored  Ti.ckin<ris 
to  his  friends,   and   placed   at  the  head  of  a  victorious  arm}'.  '^'^^  **'''""■ 
Could  he  have  conducted  that  army  immediately  to  the  capital, 
the  citizens  must  have  opened  the  gates :  but  his  soldiers  were 
principally  borderers,  accustomed  to  live  by  rapine ;  and   had 
been  allured  to  the   royal  standard  by  the  promise  of  plunder. 
No  prohibitions  or  entreaties  could  prevail   on  them  to  march 
forward  :  they  spread  themselves  around  to  pillage  the  country : 
and  the  necessity  of  protecting  their  property  attached  to  the 
banners  of  the  house  of  York  the  citizens  of  London  and   the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring    counties.     Henry  announced 
by  proclamation,   that  his  assent  to  the  late  award   had   been 
extorted  by  violence,  and  issued  orders  for  the  immediate  arrest     Feb.  22. 
of  Edward,   late  earl   of  March,  and  son  to  the  late  duke  of 
York'^"^.     But  Edward  had  now  united  his  forces  with  those  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick  :  and  their  superiority  of  numbers  induced 
the  royalists  to  retire  with  expedition  into  the  northern  counties. 
They  vvere  not  pursued.     Edward  had  a  more  important  object  Edward  the 
in  view,  and  entered   London  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  victorious  VoikinLon- 

^  '  don. 

Feb.  25. 

""  Wyrcest.  486.  Whethamst.  497 — 501.  expressly  asserts  that  it  was  the  lord  Montague 
Cont.  Croylan.  550.  It  is  often  said  that  ivho  was  taken  with  Heury.  However,  in 
Bonville  and  Kyriel  attended  the  king,  and  the  act  of  attainder  passed  in  the  1st  of  Ed- 
woilld  have  fled,  but  were  persuaded  to  re-  ward  IV.,  it  is  said  they  had  received  from 
main  by  Henry,  who  gave  them  his  word  that  him  a  promise  of  protection.  Rot.  Pari.  r. 
they  should  not  suffer.  These  contemporary  477. 
writers  do   not  mention  it,    and  Wyrcester  "*  Rot,  Pari.  v.  466. 
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monarch.  His  3^outh  (he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year)  his  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  the  unfortunate  fate  of  his  father  and 
brother,  the  fame  of  his  late  success,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
royalists,  conspired  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  adherents. 
To  sound  the  disposition  of  the  citizens,  the  lord  Falconberg 
reviewed  four  thousand  men  in  the  fields,  and  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  seized  the  opportunity  to  harangue  the  spectators  on  the 
unfounded  claim,  and  the.  incapacity  of  Henry,  the  just  title 
and  the  abilities  of  Edward.  The  acclamations  Avhich  followed 
his  speech,  were  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  public  feeling  ; 
and  the  next  day  it  was  resolved  in  a  great  council,  that  Henry, 
by  joining  the  queen's  forces,  had  violated  the  award,  and  for- 
feited the  crown  to  Edward,  the  heir  of  Richard  late  duke  of 
York.  As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  announced,  the  prince 
rode  in  procession  to  Westminster  hall,  and  mounting  the  throne, 
explained  to  the  audience  the  rights  of  his  family.  He  then 
entered  the  church,  repeated  his  speech,  and  on  both  occasions 
was  frequently  interrupted  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  king  Ed- 
"  ward."  He  was  immediately  proclaimed  in  the  usual  style  b}' 
the  heralds  in  different  parts  of  the  city  ^°^. 

On  that  day  expired  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  a  prince,  whose 
personal  character  commanded  the  respect  of  his  very  enemies, 
and  whose  misfortunes  still  claim  the  s^^mpathy  of  the  reader. 
He  was  virtuous  and  religious ;  humane,  forgiving,  and  benevo- 
lent ;  but  nature  had  denied  him  that  health  of  body  and  for- 
titude of  mind,  which  could  have  enabled  him  to  struggle 
through  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  liis  situation.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  ascribe  those  difficulties  to  his  misconduct  r  they  arose 
from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  controul,  the  original  defect 
in  his  descent,  the  duration  of  his  minority,  the  dissensions  of 

"'  Contin.  Croyl.  330.     Whetham.  511—314.     Wyrcest.  488,  489. 
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his   uncles,  and   the   frequent   recurrence  of  corporal   debility,      chap. 

XXIII 

generally  accompanied  Avith   the  privation  of  reason.     Some  of ' 

these  causes,  ho\ve\'er,  gave  birth  to  proceedings,  most  interesting 
to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  th6  principles  of  our  ancient 
constitution.  From  them  it  appears  that,  though  the  king,  in 
the  case  of  teniporarj^  absence  from  the  realm,  might  appoint  a 
regent  with  delegated  authority  during  his  absence,  yet  he  could 
not,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  three  estates,  provide  for 
the  government  during  the  minority  of  his  successor — that  when- 
ever the  reigning  monarch,  either  through  extreme  ^^outh  or 
mental  disease,  was  incapable  of  performing  the  functions  of 
royalt}',  the  exercise  of  his  authority  devolved  exclusively  on 
the  house  of  peers,  who  appointed  the  great  officers  of  state 
and  the  members  of  the  council,  giving  to  them  powers  to 
transact  the  ordinary  business  of  government,  but  resuming 
those  powers,  as  often  as  they  themselves  were  assembled  either 
in  parliament  or  in  a  great  council ;  and  that  the  recognition  of 
these  doctrines  was  required  from  the  first  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloucester,  and  York,  who  at  different 
times  acknowledged  that,  during  the  king's  minority  or  inca- 
pacity, they  were  entitled  to  no  more  authority  than  any  other 
peer,  unless  it  Avere  conferred  upon  them  by  the  whole  body  ^^. 
For  the  same  reason,  when  the  succession  to  the  crown  was 
disputed,  the  claims  of  each  party  were  brought  before  the  house 
of  lords,  as  the  only  legitimate  tribunal,  which  possessed  the  au- 
thority to  pronounce  on  so  important  a  question.  The  commons 
neither  presumed,  nor  would  have  been  suffered,  to  interfere. 
They  might  indeed  represent  the  urgency  of  the  case  to  the  upper 
house,  might  ask  to  be  made  acquainted  with  its  resolutions,  and, 

"«  See  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  326.  v.  242.  409—411. 
VOL.  III.  3  S 
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CHAP,     if  an  act  of  parliament  were  necessary,  might  give  their  assent : 
'  but  the  nomination  of  the  protector  and   the  counsellors  was 


commoQS. 


made,  and  their  powers  Avere  determined  by  the  peers  alone : 
and  the  functions  of  the  two  houses  were  accurately  distin- 
guished in  the  language  of  the  statutes,  which  attribute  the 
appointment  to  the  king  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords, 
and  with  the  assent  only  of  the  c6mmons  ^°'. 
And  of  the  ^he  commons,   however,   durins:  this  reign  were  careful  to 

maintain  that  importance  in  the  state,  which  they  had  inherited 
from  their  predecessors.    They  continued  to  vote  and  appropriate 
the  supplies  ;  their  concurrence  was  deemed  necessary  in  the 
enactment  of  statutes;  and  they  exercised  the  right  of  impeach- 
ing those  ministers,   who  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.     If  they  suffered  their  claims  of  liberty  of  speech,  and 
freedom   from  arrest,   to  be  invaded   by   the  imprisonment  of 
Thorp  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  of  Young  by 
the  order  of  the  king,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  illegal 
acts  were  committed  when  the  minds  of  men  were  heated  by 
a  contest  for  the  crown,  and  therefore  could  form  no  precedents 
for  more  peaceable  times.     From  Henry  the  commons  obtained 
what  had  been  refused  or  eluded  by  former  sovereigns,  a  law  for 
the  personal  security  of  all  members  of  parliament,  while  they 
attended    their  duty  ^^° :    and   several  statutes  were  enacted  to 
regulate  the  manner  of  elections,  to  prevent  false  returns,  and  to 
fix  the  qualifications  both  of  the  candidates  and  the  voters.     The 
sheriff  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  election  in  the  first  county 
court  after  the  receipt  of  the  king's  writ,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  eleven  in  the  morning  ;  to  admit  no  longer  the  votes  of 
all  who  attended,  but  to  examine  thcra  upon  oath,  and  to  exclude 

■*■  Ibid.  "»  Rot  Pari.  iv.  453. 
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those  who  did  not  both  reside  in  the  county,  and  possess  within     chap. 
it  a  free  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shilUngs  after  the  ' 

deduction  of  all  charges  :  to  return  no  candidate  who  was  not  a 
knight,  "  or  notable  esquire,  or  gentleman  of  birth,  able  to  be  a 
"  knight :"  and  to  write  the  names  of  the  persons  returned  in  an 
indenture  under  the  seals  of  all  the  voters.  It  was  also  provided 
that  the  representatives  of  the  cities  and  burghs,  should  be  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  cities  and  burghs,  that  when  the  mayors  or 
bailiffs  made  the  return  to  the  sheriff',  he  should  give  them  his 
receipt,  and  that  for  every  false  return  he  should  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment, to  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  to  payment  of  damages 
to  the  injured  candidate^". 

The  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  had  during  several  reigns 
been  continually  on  the  decrease:  under  Henry  it  was  more 
rapidly  diminished  by  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  during  the 
war  in  France,  and  by  the  numerous  grants  which  were  easily 
obtained  from  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition.  In  1429  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  monies  annually  absorbed  by  the  war 
exceeded  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  by  twenty  thousand 
marks  ^'^,  and  four  years  later  the  receipts  fell  short  of  the  ex- 
penses of  government  by  the  yearly  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  :  to  which  were  to  be  added  the  outstanding  debts  of  the 
crown,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred   and   forty-four  ^ 

'"  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  331.  350.  402.  v.  7.  115.       generally  were  granted  by  parliament.     This, 
Rym.  X.  413.     The  receipts  in  the  ele-      after  the   usual  deductions  had  been    made. 


lit 


venth  year  of  Henry  amounted  to  about  thirty-  amounted  on  an  average  of  three  years  to  about 

five  thousand  pounds  ;  but  this  sum  was  re-  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds.     The  annual 

duced  to  less  than  one-fourth  by  fees,  wages,  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  these  funds  were 

and  annuities,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  classed  under  the  heads  of  the  household  about 

crown  to  different  individuals,  and  had  been  £13,700,  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  Aqui- 

made  payable  out  of  these  funds,  before  they  taine,  and  the  marches  of  Scotland  £{0.900, 

were   transferred   to  the  royal  treasury.     But  of  Calais  £11,000,    of  the  navy,  prisoners, 

to  the  ordinary    must   be   added   the  extra-  &c.  jg'3,700,  of  fees  and  annuities  payable  at 

ordinary    revenue,    which    consisted   of    the  the  exchequer  £11,160,  and  other  annuities 

customs  on  wool,  and  skins,  and  the  tonnage  at  will  £5,500.     Rot.  Pari.  iv.  433—438. 
and  poundage,  which,  though  not  always,  yet 
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CHAP,      tliousand  ^^^.     The  only  mode  of  relief  which  occurred  to  the 
^^^"■_  tinanciers  of  the  age  was  a  general  resumption   of  the  grants 
'  made  by  the  king  since  his  accession:  but,  though  such  resump- 

tions were  repeatedly  enacted,  they  were  always  rendeied  nuga- 
tory  by  the  introduction  of  exceptions,  at  the  demand  of  the 
king,  or  of  the  members,  who  sought  to  screen  their  friends  from 
the  operation  of  the  act  ^".     In  the  mean  while  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  crown  dwindled   to  the  paltry  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds :  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  parliamentary 
provision   for  the  support  of  the  royal   household.     This  was 
efl'ected  on  some  occasions  by  authorizing  the  treasurer  to  devote 
to  that  purpose  a  certain   sum  out  of  the  monies   voted    for 
different  objects  :  at  others   by  appropriating  a  certain  portion 
of  the  revenue  to  the  royal  use,  before  any  other  claims  upon  it 
should  be  satisfied  ^^\     In  defiance,  however,  of  these  precau- 
tions the  king's  debts  continued  to  increase :  and  long  before 
the  termination  of  his  reign  they  amounted  to  the  sum  of  three 
iiundred  and  seventy-tAvo  thousand  pounds 
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*"  Ibid.  436—438.  '"  Ibid.  v.  7.  32.  174.  214.  246. 

»"  Ibid.  V.   183—199.  317—221.  300—  '"  Rot,  Pari.  v.  183.217. 
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FMPEllOR  OF  GERMANY. 
FUEDERIC  III. 


KING  OF  SCOTLAND. 

James  III. 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

Charles  VII.  1461. 
Louis  IX. 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 

Henry  IV...  1474. 
Isabella     i 


Ferdinani 


POPES. 

Pius  II 1464. 

Paul  II 1471. 

SixTus  IV. 


EDWARD  IS  CROWNED  —  MISFORTUNES  OF  THE  LANCASTRIANS  — 
HENRY  VL  IS  MADE  PRISONER  — EDWARD'S  MARRIAGE  — INSUR- 
RECTION—THE  KING  IMPRISONED  BY  THE  NEVILS  — HIS  RE- 
LEASE—ANOTHER INSURRECTION  — CLARENCE  AND  WARWICK 
LEAVE  THE  REALM  — RETURN  — EXPEL  EDWARD— AND  RESTORE 
HENRY  — EDWARD  RETURNS  — HIS  VICTORY  AT  BARNET  —  CAP- 
TURE AND  DEATH  OF  HENRY  — BATTLE  OF  TEWKSBURY  —  WAR 
WITH  FRANCE  — PEACE  — ATTAINDER  OF  CLARENCE  — DEATH  OF 
THE  KING. 

1  HOUGH  Edward  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  he  was  not     chap. 
ignorant  that  he  held  it  by  a  very  precarious  tenure.     The  losses     ^^^^' 
and  advantages  of  the  two  parties  were  still  nearly  balanced  :  ^^^^^ 
and  if  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  southern,  his  rival  could  Towton. 
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1461. 

Marcli  7. 

March  12. 


March  28. 


March  29. 


depend  on  the  support  of  the  northern,  counties.  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  anxious  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  marched 
from  London  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  veterans :  Edward  in  a 
few  daj'^s  followed  with  the  main  army  :  and  by  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  Pontefract,  forty-nine  thousand  men  had  arrayed 
themselves  under  his  banner.  The  preparations  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  were  equally  formidable.  The  duke  of  Somerset 
with  sixty  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  York :  and  the  queen,  who  with  her  husband  and  son 
had  consented  to  remain  within  the  city,  employed  all  her  ad- 
dress, to  confirm  their  loyalty,  and  animate  their  courage.  Both 
armies  advanced  towards  Ferrybridge.  The  passage  had  been 
gained  by  the  lord  Fitzwalter  on  the  part  of  Edward  :  but  that 
nobleman  was  surprised  and  slain  by  lord  Clifford,  who  within 
a  few  hours  met  on  the  same  spot  with  a  similar  fate  from  the 
The  next  day,  between  the  villages  of  Towton 
which  fixed  the  crown  on  the 


lord  Falconberg. 


and 


Saxton  was  fought  the  battle. 


brow  of  Edward.     The  engagement  began  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing amidst  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  :  the  obstinacy  of  the  combat- 
ants protracted  it  till  three  in  the  afternoon.     At  that  hour  the 
Lancastrians  began  to   give  way,  at  first  leisurely  and  in  good 
order,  but   finding  their  retreat  interrupted   by  the  river  Cock, 
they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  while  some  plunged 
into  the  torrent,  others  offered  themselves  without  resistance  to 
the  swords  of  the  enemy.     Edward  had  forbidden  his  followers 
to  give  quarter,  and  one  half  of  the  Lancastrians  perished.    The 
earl  of  Northumberland   and  §ix  barons  fell  in  the  battle  :  the 
earls  of  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  were  taken  in  their  flight,  and 
beheaded.     The  dukes  of  Somerset  and   Exeter  had   the  good 
fortune  to  reach  York,  and  conducted  Henry  and  his  family  to 
the  borders.    The  victory  was  decisive  :  but  it  cost  the  nation 
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a  deluge  of  blood.     Besides  those  who  perished  in  the  waters,  a     chap. 

•            .                                               XXIV 
contemporary  writer  assures  us  that  thirty-eight  thousand  men  ^ 

remained  on  the  field  ^ :  nor  can  we  reasonably  accuse  him  of" 
exaggeration,  since  Edward  himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his 
mother,  while  he  conceals  his  own  loss,  informs  her  that  the 
heralds,  employed  to  number  the  dead  bodies,  returned  the  Lan- 
castrians alone  at  twenty-eight  thousand  ~. 

From    this   scene  of    carnage  the    conqueror  rode   towards  Edward  u 
York,  w  hicli  he  entered  the  next  morning.     The  escape  of  Henry 
disappointed  his  hopes :  but  during  his  stay  in  the  city,  he  gave 
orders  that  several  of  his  prisoners  should  be  executed,  and  their 
heads  substituted  on  the  Avails  for  those  of  his  father  and  bro- 
ther.    From  York  he  proceeded  to  Newcastle,  receiving  in  his 
progress  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fugitives.     Henry,  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  Scots,     April  2a. 
had   delivered  to  them  the  town  of  Berwick,  and,  while  they 
with  a  powerful  army  undertook  the  reduction  of  Carlisle,  pene- 
trated  with  a  few  faithful  friends  into  the  county  of  Durham. 
He  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  the  superior  number  of  his 
enemies :  and  Carlisle  was  reheved  by  the  lord  Montague,  who 
slew  six  thousand  of  the  besiegers.     But  Edward  had  already     jui.e  i. 
left  the  theatre  of  war,  and  hastened  to  London.     He  was  crown-     june29. 
ed  at  Westminster  with  the  usual  solemnity  :    and  created  his 
younger  brothers  George  and  Richard,  who  had  returned  from 
their  asylum  in  Flanders,  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  ^. 

When  the  parliament  assembled,  both  houses  were  eager  to  pj„  ^j.  ^,^ 
display  their  attachment  to  their  new  sovereign.     They  first  pro-  tainder. 
nounced  the  reigns  of  the  three  last  kings  a  tyrannical  usurpa- 
tion, and  declared  that  Edward  had  been  rightfully  seized  of  the 

'  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  533,  '  Hall,  86—89.     Monstrel.  iii.  84.     Rynj. 

»  Fenn's  Letters,  i.217,  xi.  476.     Fenn,  i.  230— 235. 
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CHAP,      crown  and  the  profits  of  the  realm,  from  the  fourth  day  of  March 

'__  last,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  enjoyed  by  Richard  II., 

on  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign. 
With  certain  exceptions  the  grants  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI., 
were  revoked,  but  their  judicial  acts  were  ratified,  and  the  titles 
of  honour  which   they  had  conferred,   were  allowed  ^      Next 
followed  along  and  sweeping  bill  of  attainder,  which  extended  to 
almost  every  man  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause  of 
thehouse  of  Lancaster.  Henry  VI.  his  queen,  their  son  Edward,  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  De- 
vonshire, Wilts,  and  Pembroke,  the  viscount  Beaumont,  the  lords ' 
Roos,Nevil,Rougement,Dacre,  and  Hungerford,  with  onehundred 
and  thirty-eight  knights,  priests,  and  esquires,  were  adjudged  to 
suffer  all  the  penalties  of  treason,  the  loss  of  their  honours,  the  for- 
feiture of  their  estates,  and  an  ignominious  death,if  they  had  not 
already  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle^.     In  defence  of  such  unex- 
ampled  severity  was  alleged  the  advantage  of  annihilating  at 
once  the  power  of  the  party  :    and  to  this  motive  was  probabl}"^ 
added  another,   the  necessity  of  providing  funds,  from  which 
Edward  might  satisfy  the  demands  and  expectations  of  those,  to 
whose  services  he  owed   the  present  possession  of  the  crown. 
Before  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  he  addressed  the  commons  in 
The  king's      the  following  tcrms  :  "  James  Strangways"  (he  Avas  the  speaker) 

SD66Cil* 

"  and  ye  that  be  come  for  the  commons  of  this  land,  for  the  true 
"  hearts  and  tender  considerations  that  ye  have  had  to  m}^  right 
"  and  title,  I  thank  you  as  heartily  as  I  can.  Also  for  the  ten- 
"  der  and  true  hearts  that  ye  have  shewed  unto  me,  in  that  3'e 
"  have  tenderly  had  in  remembrance  the  correction  of  the  hor- 

*  Rot.  Pari.  V.  463 — 475.489.     But  the     grants  of  the  annuities  attached  to  them.  Ibid, 
titles  were  allowed  only  on  condition,  that  the  '  Ibid.  476 — 486. 

holders  should  receiye  from  the  king    new 
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«'  rible  murder,  and  cruel  death  of  my  lord  my  father,  my  bro-     ?}}^y 

"  thcr  Rutland,  and  my  cousin  of  Salisbury,  and  other,  1  thank    „ 

*'  you  right  heartily,  and  I  shall  be  unto  you,  with  the  grace  of 

"  almighty  God,  as  good  and  gracious  sovereign  lord,  as  ever  was 

"  any  of  my  noble  progenitors  to  their  subjects  and   liegemen. 

"  And  for  the  faithful   and  loving  hearts,  and  also  the  great  la- 

"  bours  that  ye  have  borne  and  sustained  toward  me  in  the  re- 

"  covering  of  my  said  right  and   title  which  I  now  possess,   I 

"  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  if  I  had  any  better  good  to 

"  reward  you  withal  than  my  body,  ye  should  have  it,  the  which 

"  shall  always  be   ready  for  your  defence,  never  sparing  nor  let- 

"  ting  for  no  jeopardy,  praying  you  all  of  your  hearty  assistance 

"  and  good  countenance,  as  I  shall  be  unto  you  very,  rightwise, 

"  and  loving  liege  lord^." 

The  cause  of  the  red  rose  now  appeared  desperate ;  but  it  Exertions  of 

,  queen  Mar- 

was  still  supported  by  the  courage  and  industry  of  Margaret,  garet. 
The  surrender  of  Berwick  had  given  her  a  claim  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Scottish  government :  and  the  promise  of  an 
English  dukedom,  with  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  two  thou- 
sand marks,  had  secured  to  her  the  services  of  the  powerful  earl 
of  Angus  :  while  Edward  as  a  counterpoise  purdiased  with  an 
annual  pension  the  fealty  of  the  earl  of  Ross,  lord  of  the  isles, 
and  sought  to  amuse  Mary  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland  ^, 
with  a  deceitful  offer  of  marriage^.  To  aid  her  cause  Margaret 
resolved  to  visit  the  continent,  and  invite  all  true  knights  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  monarch.     Sailing  from  Kirk-       i462. 

'  Ibid.    487.       In  this  parliament    it  was  '  Her   husband  James  II.  had   been   acci- 

enacted  that  no   lord   or  other  should  allow  dentally  killed  in   1460  by  the  bursting  of  a 

playing  at  dice  or  cards  in  his  house  or  else-  cannon. 

where,  if  he  could  hinder  it,  except  during  the  "Hume,   Douglas,    ii.    21.     Rym.  xi.  484 

twelve  days  at  Christmas.     Ibid.  488.  —488.     Wyrcest.  493. 
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Oct. 


Not.  3. 


She  is  ship- 
wrecked. 


Dec.  9. 


Dec.  24. 


cudbright  she  landed  in  Bretagne :  and  the  duke  made  the  royal 
suppliant  a  present  of  twelve  thousand  crowns.     From  Bretagne 
she  repaired  to  the  French  court  at  Chinon.     Lewis  XL  (his 
father  Charles  was  lately  dead)  seemed  insensible  to  the  tears  of 
beauty,  and  the  claims  of  relationship :  but  when  she  offered 
Calais  as  a  security,  he  lent  her  twenty  thousand  crowns,  and 
permitted  Brez6,  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  to  follow  her  for- 
tunes with  two  thousand  meu.     After  an  absence  of  five  months 
she  returned,  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  English  fleet,  and  sum- 
moned  to  her  standard  her  Scottish  allies  on  the  borders^  and 
the  friends  of  her  family  in  Northumberland.     Her  hopes  were 
cheered  with  a  temporary  gleam  of  success.     Three  strong  for- 
tresses, Bamborough,  Alnwick,  and  Dunstanburgh,  fell  into  her 
hands  ^.     But  when   the  earl  of  Warwick  arrived  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  intelligence  was  received  of  the  advance  of 
Edward  with  an  equal  number,  the  Lancastrians  separated  to 
garrison  their  conquests,  and  the  queen  with  her  French  auxi- 
liaries repaired  to  their  ships.     The  winds  and  the  waves  now 
seemed  to  have  conspired  against  her:  part  of  her  fleet  with  all  her 
treasures  was  dashed  against  the  rocks  :  five  hundred  foreigners, 
"who  intrenched  themselves  in  Holy  island,  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners  by  the  lord  Ogle  :  and  Margaret  and  Breze  in  a  fishing 
boat  carried    the  melancholy  intelligence  to  their   friends   in 
Berwick.     Edward  proceeded  no  farther  than  Newcastle.     He 
laboured  under  diseases  caused  by  immoderate  indulgence.    But 
Warwick, dividing  the  royal  army  into  three  bodies,  besieged  at  the 
same  time  the  three  fortresses,  which  made  a  brave  and  obstinate 
resistance^".     At  length  Bamborough  and  Dunstanburgh  were 
surrendered  on  condition,  that  the  duke  of  Somerset,  sir  Richard 


'  Wyrcest.493,  494.  Duclos,  Hist,  of  Lew. 
XI.    Monstrel.  iii.  S5. 


"  Fab.  493.     Fenn,  i.  273—279.     Stow. 
416. 
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Percy,  and  some  others,  should  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward,     chap. 
and  recover  their  estates  and  honours,  and  that  the  earl  of  Pern- ' 


broke,  the  lord  Roos,  and  the  rest  of  the  two  garrisons  should  be 
conducted  in  safety  to  Scotland".  Alnwick  still  bade  defiance  to 
the  besiegers :  and  an  army  of  Lancastrians  advanced  apparently  nea. 
to  its  relief.  Warwick  drew  up  his  forces  to  receive  them  :  but 
the  lord  Hungerford,  the  son  of  Breze,  and  a  few  knights,  having 
cut  their  way  to  their  friends  in  a  sally  from  the  Avails,  Margaret's 
army  retired,  and  the  garrison,  deserted  by  its  leaders,  capitu- 
lated. Edward  was  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Somerset  and 
Percy  on  this  occasion.  He  repealed  their  attainders  with  the 
consent  of  parliament,  restored  to  them  their  lands,  granted  a 
pension  to  Somerset,  and  re-established  Percy  in  the  possession 
of  Bamborough  and  Dunstanburgh.  But  Alnwick  was  given  to 
sir  John  Ashley,  to  the  great  offence  of  sir  Ralph  Gray,  a  par- 
tisan of  the  Yorkists,  >vho  had  formerly  won  it  for  Edward,  and 
now  expected  to  possess  it  again  ^'. 

The  spirit  and  activity  of  Margaret  exposed  her  during  this  ^^^^  *^''*"" 
winter  campaign  to  numerous  privations  and  dangers.  On  one  *°'^^*- 
occasion  as  she  was  riding  secretly  with  her  son  and  the  sene- 
schal through  a  wild  and  mountainous  district,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  banditti,  who  despoiled  them  of  their  mone}', 
jewels,  and  every  other  article  of  value.  It  is  probable  that  the 
queen  concealed  her  quality,  or  such  distinguished  captives 
would  have  been  more  carefully  guarded.  The  rufhans  quar- 
relled about  the  partition  of  the  booty :  menaces  were  uttered, 
and  swords  drawn  :  when  Margaret,  watching  her  opportunity, 
grasped  her  son  by  the  arm,  and  plunged  into  the  thickest  part 

"  The  reason   of  this  difference  was  that      away  to  his  friends.     So  I  understand  Wyr- 
the  king  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  restore  the      cester,  495. 
lands  of  the  latter,  because  they  had  been  given  "  Wyrceat.  494 — 496.     Rot.  Pari.  v.  511. 
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of  the  wood.  She  had  not  proceeded  far  when  another  robba* 
.  made  his  appearance.  The  queen,  with  the  intrepidity  of  de- 
spair, advanced  to  meet  him  :  and  taking  the  young  Edward  by 
the  hand,  "  Friend,"  said  she,  "  I  intrust  to  your  loyalty  the  son 
"  of  your  king.'"  This  address  awakened  his  generosity.  He 
took  them  both  under  his  protection,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  quarters  of  the  Lancastrians  ^^.  Henry  for  security  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Hardlough  in  Merionethshire,  com- 
manded by  David  ap  Jevan  ap  Eynion,  who  in  defiance  of  re- 
peated acts  of  attainder  refused  to  submit  to  Edward  ** :  the 
queen,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Exeter,  Breze,  and  two 
hundred  exiles,  sailed  to  Sluys  in  Flanders,  and  was  received 
with  real  kindness  by  the  count  of  Charolois,  and  with  outward 
distinction  by  his  father  the  duke  of  Burgund3\  To  her  soli- 
citations in  favour  of  her  husband,  that  prince  refused  to  listen: 
but  he  gave  her  a  supply  of  money  for  her  present  expenses,  and 
forwarded  her  in  safety  as  far  as  the  dutchy  of  Bar  in  Lorrain, 
belonging  to  her  father.  There  she  fixed  her  residence,  watching 
with  anxiety  the  course  of  events,  and  consoling  her  sorrows 
with  the  hope  of  yet  placing  her  husband  or  her  son  on  the 
English  throne  ^^. 

The  Lancastrians,  though  by  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice 
with  France  and  another  with  Burgundy  Edward  had  cut  off 
the  hope  of  foreign  assistance^*',  resolved  to  try  again  the  fortune 
of  war.  Henry  was  summoned  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  exiles  and  Scots ;  Somerset,  notwithstanding  his  sub- 
mission,  hastened  from  his  own  county,   through  Wales  and 


"  Monstrel.  iii.  96. 

"  Rot.  Pari.  V.  486.  5 12.  Monstrelet  says 
Henry  was  in  Wales  in  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  in  the  island.  I  have  therefore 
placed  him  at  Hardlough,     Monst.  iii.  96. 


"  Wyrcest.  496,  497.  It  was  said  that  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  gave  her  2000  crowns, 
1000  to  Breze,  and  one  liundred  to  each  of 
her  maids.     Monstrel.  iii.  96. 

"  Rym.  X.  508. 
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Lancashire,  to  join  his  former  friends  :  Percy  assembled  all  the     chap. 

XXIV 
adherents  of  his  family  ;  and  the  resentment  of  Gray  prompted  " 


him  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  and  to  hold  it  against 
Edward.     But  their  designs  were  disconcerted   by  the  pron)pti- 
fude  of  Nevil  lord  Montague,  the  warden  of  the  East-marches.  , 
He  defeated  and  killed  Percy  at  Hedglcy  moor,  near  Wooller  ^^,     Ajd?25. 
and  advanced  Avitli  four  thousand  men  to  surprise  Somerset  in 
his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Dilswater,  near  Hexham.     That 
unfortunate  nobleman,  whose  forces  did  not  exceed  five  hundred 
men,  endeavoured  to    save  himself  by  flight :  but  Avas  taken.     May  15. 
beheaded  the  same  day,  and  buried  in  the  abbey.     Three  days 
later  the  lords  Roos  and  Hungerfbrd  met  with  the  same  fate  on 
the  sandhill  at  Newcastle ;  .and  many  of  their  followers  were 
successively  executed  in  that  toAvn  and  at  York  ^^.     Of  those      ^^*y  i**- 
who  escaped,   the  major  part  followed  Gray   to  the  castle  of 
Bamborough,  which  was  immediately  besieged  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick.      This   impregnable   fortress  might  have   defied  his 
efforts,  had  not  a  wall  by  accident  fallen  on  the  commander,  and 
the  garrison,  not  expecting  him  to  recover,  hastened  to  surrender 
without  re([uiring  any  stipulation  in  his  favour.     But  Gray  was        July, 
carefully  nursed  by  the  cruelty  of  the  victors,  and  reserved  for 
the  more  disgraceful  death  of  a  traitor.     He  was  conducted  to 
the  king  at  Doncaster,  and  received  the  following  sentence  from 
Tiptof  earl  of  Worcester,  and  constable   of  England.     "  Sir 
"  Ralph  Gray,  for  thy  treason  the  king  had  ordained  that  thou 
"  shouldst  have  thy  spurs  stricken  off  by  the  hard  heels,  by  the 
"  hand  of  the  master  cook,  who  is  here  present.     Moreover,  he 
"  had  ordained  here  as  thou  mayest  see,  the  kings  of  arms  and 

"  The  others  fled  :    Percy  refused,   and  '*  Wyrccst.  497,  498.     Fab.  494.     Fenn 

"  died  like  a  man."     Come  home  fuit  occise,      i.  284, 
Year-book,  Term.  Pasch.  4  Ed.  IV.  19. 
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CHAP.      "  heralds,  and  thine  own  proper  coat  of  arms,  Avhich  they  should 
"  tear  oft"  thy  body,  that  thou  mightest  be  degraded  as  well  of 


"  thy  worship,  noblesse,  and  arms,  as  of  thy  knighthood.  Also 
"  here  is  another  coat  of  thine  arms  reversed,  the  which  thou 
"  shouldest  wear  on  thy  body,  going  to  thy  death-wards,  for 
"  that  belongeth  to  thee  after  the  law.  Notwithstanding,  the 
"  degrading  thee  of  knighthood,  and  of  thine  arms,  and  thy 
'  ■  noblesse,  the  king  pardoneth,  for  the  sake  of  thy  noble  grand- 
"  father,  who  suffered  trouble  for  the  king's  most  noble  pre- 
"  decessors.  Now,  sir  Ralph,  this  shall  be  thy  penance.  Thou 
"  shalt  go  on  thy  feet  to  the  town's  end,  and  there  thou  shalt 
"  be  laid  down,  and  drawn  to  a  scaffold  made  for  thee,  and 
"  thou  shalt  have  thy  head  smitten  oft",  thy  body  to  be  buried  in 
"  the  Friars,  and  thy  head  where  the  king's  pleasure  shall  be." 
This  sentence  was  immediately  executed  ^^ 
Henryismade  Hcury,  who  had  flcd  from  Hexham  before  the  arrival  of  Mon- 
prisoner.  tague,  was  SO  closcly  pursued  that  three  of  his  servants  were 
taken  clothed  in  gowns  of  blue  velvet,  and  on  them  was  found 
his  cap  of  state,  embroidered  with  two  crowns  of  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  pearls.  He  had  however  the  good  fortune  to 
escape,  and  sought  an  asylum  among  the  natives  of  Lancashire 
and  Westuioreland,  a  people  sincerely  devoted  to  his  interests  *°. 
Their  fidelity  enabled  him  for  more  than  a  year  to  elude  the 
1465.  vigilance  and  researches  of  the  government :  but  he  was  at  last 
betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  a  monk  of  Abingdon  ;  and  taken  by 
the  servants   of  sir  James  Harrington,  as  he  sate  at  dinner  in 

"  Wyrcest.  499.     Stow,  418.    In  the  year  jadis    roy,  &c. — et  aiixy  al  roy  Edward  le 

book  it  is  said  that  the  degrading  part  of  the  quart,  qui  ore  est.     Term.  Pasch.   4  Ed.  IV. 

sentence  was  actually  carried  into  execution  :  20. 

et  le  cause  del  eel  punishment  de  luy  on  tiel  "  lie  was  during  this  time  frequently  con- 

maner,  fuit  per  cause  de  son  perjury  et  double-  ccaled    in    the   house    of"  John    Machell,  at 

uesse,  que  il  avoit  fait  al  roy  Henry  le  size  Crakentliorp  in  Westmoreland.  Rym.  xi.  575. 


July. 
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Wadclington  hall  in  Lancashire.     At  Islington  the  unfortunate     f-^f'AP. 
king  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  ordered  by  procla-  '.^ 

mation  that  no  one  should  shew  him  any  respect,  tied  his  feet  to 
the  stirrups  as  a  prisoner,  led  him  thrice  round  the  pillory,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  Tower.  There  he  was  treated  with 
humanity,  but  kept  in  the  most  rigorous  confinement  for  some 
years  *^ 

After  the  flight  from  Hexham  the  Lancastrians  abandoned  Edward's 

.  11  111-  11-  treaties  with 

the  contest:  and  the  conqueror  had  leisure  to  reward  his  par-  foreign pow- 
tisans,  and  attend  to  the  confirmation  of  his  throne.  Lord 
Montague  was  created  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  lord  Herbert 
carl  of  Pembroke  :  another  long  list  of  attainders  contributed  to 
exhaust  the  resources  of  his  opponents  and  to  add  to  those  of 
his  own  partisans  :  and  an  act  of  resumption  was  passed  to 
enable  the  king  to  live  on  the  income  of  the  crown,  but  was 
clogged,  as  usual,  with  so  many  exceptions  as  to  render  it 
useless  ^®.  From  internal  polity  he  now  turned  his  thoughts  to 
his  relations  with  foreign  states.  To  the  pope  he  had  already 
notified  his  accession,  and  sent  an  abstract  of  the  arojuments  on 
which  he  founded  his  claim.     The  answer  of  Pius  II.  was  civil, 

"  Rym.  xi.    548.      Wyrcest.    604.     Fab.  stuffing  in  his  doublet  but  only  the  lining  ;  or 

494.      JMonstrel.    iii.    119.       Harrington   re-  any  one  under  the    estate  of  a  lord  to  wear 

ceived  for  his  services  the  lands  belonging  to  gown,  jacket,  or  cloak,   which  did  not  reach 

Tunstal   of  Thurland  castle  to  the  amount  of  to   his   thighs,  or  shoes  with  pikes  above  two 

£lOO  per  annum  :    his  associates,   who  were  inches  in  length.     Rot.  Pari.  v.  504.     "  Ever 

principally  Tempests,   and   Talbots,  had  an-  "  since  the  year    1382,"    says   Stow,    "   the 

nuities  out   of  Holland  and  Tickel,  till  they  "  pikes  of  shoes  and  boots  were  of  such  length 

could  be  provided  with  lands.     Rot.  Pari.  v.  "  that  they  were  fain  to  be  tied  up  to  their 

584.  "  knees  with  chains  of  silver,  or  at  the  leagt 

"  Rot.  Pari.  v.  511 — 548.  In  this  parlia-  "  with  silk  laces."  Stow,  4'iiJ.  Such  inter- 
ment was  made  a  law  respecting  dress,  for-  ference  with  private  expenditur"  was  very 
bidding  any  man  or  woman  under  the  estate  common,  and  at  the  same  time  very  useless, 
of  a  lord  to  wear  cloth  of  gold,  or  cloth  Its  object,  as  we  learn  froin  the  rolls,  was  to 
wrought  with  gold,  or  furs  of  sable;;  any  prevent  "  the  impoverishment  of  the  realm" 
person  under  the  estate  of  a  knight  to  wear  by  the  sums  of  money  sent  into  "  strange 
velvet,  satin,  or  silk  made  like  to  velvet  or  "  countries"  in  exchange  for  articles  of  luxury, 
satin,  or  furs  of  ermine  ;  any  yeomaa  to  wear  Rot.  Pari.  ibid. 
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CHAP,      but  reserved  :  and  while  the  pontiff  congratulated  the  king  on 
..  his  elevation  to  the  regal  dignity,  he  cautiously  abstained  from 


any  expression,  which  might  be  deemed  an  approbation  of  his 
title  *^  With  Scotland,  which  had  so  long  offered  an  asylum  to 
his  enemies,  Edward  concluded  a  peace  for  fifteen,  and  after- 
wards prolonged  it  for  fifty-five,  years.  What  measures  the 
policy  of  Louis  of  France  might  have  pursued,  is  uncertain  : 
but  that  monarch  was  so  harassed  by  the  war  of  "  the  public 
"  good,"  as  it  was  called,  that  he  had  no  leisure  or  temptation 
to  intermeddle  Avith  the  concerns  of  foreign  states  :  and  the  two 
most  powerful  of  the  French  princes,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Bretagne,  had  entered  into  alliances  defensive  and  offensive 
with  the  king  of  England.  Treaties  almost  similar  were  signed 
between  him  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland  in  the  north 
and  east,  and  those  of  Castile  and  Arragon  in  the  south,  so  that 
he  might  consider  himself  on  terms  of  amity  with  almost  all  the 
great  powers  in  Europe^*. 
Hisci»ndes-        In  thcsc  circumstauccs  the  king  no  longer  hesitated  to  acknow- 

tine  marriage.   ,     ,         .  ,  , .  .  i  ■    i      i       i       i  •  i      /^ 

ledge  m  public  a  marriage,  which  he  had  some  time  before  con- 
tracted in  private.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Towton  he  had  resign- 
ed the  management  of  affairs  to  the  wisdom  and  activity  of  the 
Nevils ;  and  had  devoted  his  own  attention  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.     They  had  fi-equently  urged  him  to  marry  into  some 

•'  Rym.  xi.  489.     This  pontiff  had  always  granted  him  an   annuity  ofjflOO,   gave  him 

favoured  Henry,  though  his  legate,  Francesco  permission   to   distribute  the    royal    livery  to 

Copini  bishop  olTerni,  had  favoured  Richard  twelve  of   his   friends,    and   authorized    hiin 

duke  of  York,  and  his  son  Edward.     He  had  and   his  two  brothers   to    bear  on  the  upper 

even  presumed  to  excommunicato  their  oppo-  part   of  their  coat  of  arms  the  white  rose,  the 

nents:    and  the  pontifl'  in   consequence  had  device  of  tlie  house  of  York.      All  these  grants 

deposed  him,  and  sent  him  to  a  monastery  to  were   confirmed   by    parliament.       Hym.    xi. 

do   penance  for  life.'     Raynald.  vii.  68.  122,  479,  480. 

123.     It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  was  "  Rot.  Pari.  v.  622.     Rym.  xi,  525.  532. 

afterwards  liberated:    for  Edward  appointed  536.  551.  557,  &c. 
him  his  procurator  ia   the  court  of  Rome, 
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royal  or  princely  family,  which  might  contribute  to  support  him     chap. 
against  his  competitor:  but  the  king  felt  no  inclination  to  shackle        ' 


himself  with  the  chains  of  matrimony,  and  foreign  princes  were 
not  anxious  to  offer  their  daughters  to  one,  whose  claim  to  the 
crown  was  disputed,  and  whose  possession  of  it  was  still  precari- 
ous.    It  chanced  that  Edward  visited  Jacquetta  the  dutchess  of 
Bedford,  and  her  husband  Wydevile  lord  Rivers,  at  Grafton  : 
Avhere  he  saw  their  daughter  Elisabeth,  a  woman  of  superior 
beanty  and   accomplishments,  and  the  relict  of  sir  John  Gray, 
a  Lancastrian,  who  had  fallen  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's. 
The  lady  Gray  seized  the  opportunity  to   throw   herself  at   the 
feet  of  her  sovereign,  and  solicited  him  to  reverse  the  attainder 
of  her  late  husband  in  favour  of  her  destitute  children.     The 
king  pitied  the  suppliant :   and  that  pity  soon  grew  into  love. 
To  marry  a  woman  so  far  beneath  hinj,  without  the  advice  of  his 
coimcil,  and  at  a  moment  when  his  throne  tottered  under  him, 
was  a  dangerous  experiment.     But  the  virtue  of  Elisabeth  was 
proof  against  the  arts  of  herro3al  lover,  and  his  passion  scorned 
the  cooler  calculations  of  prudence.     About  the  end  of  April 
146'4,  when  the  friends  of  Plenry  were  assembling  their  forces  in 
Northumberland,  he  repaired  to  Stony  Stratford,  whence  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  May,  he  stole  in   great  secrecy  to      jj^  , 
Grafton.     The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  priest  in 
the  presence  of  hisclerk,  of  the  dutchess  of  Bedford,  and  of  two 
female  attendants.     After  an  hour  or  two  Edward   returned  to 
Stony  Stratford,  and,  pretending  lassitude  from    hunting,    shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber.     Two  days  afterwards  he  invited      m^.j 
himself  to  Grafton.    To  divert  the   attention  of  the    courtiers, 
their  time  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
nor  did  the  king  and  Elisabeth  ever  meet  in  private,  till  the  dut- 
chess had  ascertained  that  the  whole  family  had  retired  to  rest.      May  7, 

VOL.  HI.  3  u 


1464. 
-April  30. 
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CHAP.      Thus  he  spent  four  days  ;  and  then  returning  to  London,  issued 
'  orders  for  his  army  to  join  him  in  Yorkshire.     But  before  his  ar- 


May  10.     rival  in  the  north  the  war  had  been  ended  by  the  two  victories 
of  Hedgley-moor,  and  Hexham  :  and  after  his  return  it  became 
the  principal  subject  of  his  solicitude,  to  open  the  matter  to  his 
counsellors,  and  to  obtain  their  approbation  ^^. 
The  queen  is        For  this  purposc  he  summoned  at  Michaelnias  a  general  coun- 
amiwownfJ.'  cil  of  thc  pecrs  to  meet  in  the  abbey  of  Reading  :  and  the  duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  though  they  are  supposed 
Sep.  29.     to  have  disapproved  of  the  marriage,  taking  Ehsabeth  by  the 
hand,  introduced  her  to  the  rest  of  the  lords,  by  whom,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  she  was  acknowledged  and  complimented 
^*«-       as  queen.     Soon  afterwards  a  second  council  was  held  at  West- 
minster :  and   an  income  was  settled  on  her  of  four  thousand 
marks  a  year^^     But,  notwithstanding  this  outward  show   of 
approbation,  there  were  many  who  murmured  in  private,  and 
could  ill  disguise  their  jealousy  at  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
a  woman,  whose  father  a  few  years  ago  was  no  more  than  a  sim- 
ple knight.     To  excuse  the  king^;  his  friends  circulated  reports, 
that  his   inexperience  had   been    deceived   by   the  arts  of  the 
dutchess  and  her  daughter;  that  philtres  and   magic  had  been 
employed  to  extort  his  consent;  and  that  he  had  since  repented 


» 


By  all  our  ancient  historians,   with  the  that  on  which  the  marriage  is  said  to  have 

exception  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  Frag-  taken  place,  and  that  the  anonymous  writer 

ment,  published   by    Heame    at    the    end   of  refutes,  not  those  who  place  the  marriage  in  a 

Sprot,  the  marriage  of  Edward  has  been  fixed  different  year  from  himself,  but  those  who  say 

on  the  1st  of  May  1464.     That  writer  dates  the  king  was   to   have   married  the  dowager 

it  in   the  preceding  year  (p.  293)  :   and  it  has  queen   of  Scotland,  p.  293,  294.     Indeed  he 

been  urged  in   favour  of  the  earher  date,  that  is  at  variance   with  himself.     For  though  he 

Edward  in  1464  was  too  much  occupied  with  places  the  marriage  in  146J,  he  says  it  was  in 

the  war    to  think   of  marriage,  and  that  the  the  same  year  as  the  battle  of  Hexham  (292), 

anonymous  writer  expressly  refutes  from  his  which  certainly  took  place  in  1464.     For  the 

own   knowledge    those,    who    place    it    later.  particulars  of  the  marriage  see  that  writer,  and 

("arte,  ii.  770.     But  it  may  be  observed  that,  Fabian,  p.  494,  495. 
according  to  the  dates  in  llymer,  the  king  did  "  Wyrcest.  500,  501. 

liot  summon  his  army  till  the  ninth  day  after 
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of  his  precipitancy,  and  struggled  but  in  vain  to  dissolve  the     chap. 
marriage *^     But  Edward  himself,  that  he  might  silence  those,  ' 


who  objected   the  meanness  of  her  birth,  invited   her  maternal 
uncle,  James  of  Luxemburgh,  who  with  a  retinue  of  one  hundred 
knights  and  gentlemen  attended  her  coronation  ^'^.     On  the  feast       1465. 
of  the  ascension  the  king  created  thirty-eight  knights  of  the  bath,         ^  ^^' 
of  whom    four  were   prudently    selected    from   the    citizens  of 
London.     The  next  day  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  difterent  com- 
panies met  the  queen  at  Shooter's  hill,  and  conducted  her  in  state 
to  the  Tower.     On  the  Saturday,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
populace,  she  rode  in  a  horse  litter  through  the  principal  streets, 
preceded  b}^  the  newly  created  knights.    Her  coronation  followed     nj^y  26. 
on  the  Sunday,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  was  devoted  to  feasting, 
tournaments,  and  public  rejoicings  ^'. 

The  elevation  of  Elisabeth  was    the  elevation  of  her  family,  aii  her  reia- 
By  the  influence  of  the  king  her  five  sisters  were  married  to  the  fo""^  '"^°"  ^ 
young  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  heirs  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  lord  Herbert :  her 
brother  Anthony  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  lord  Scales,  M'ith 
whom  he  obtained  the  estate  and  title :  her   younger  brother 
John   in  his  twentieth    year  to    Catharine,    the  dowager    but 
opulent  dutchess    of  Norfolk,    in    her    eightieth  *' :     and   her 
son    Thomas    by    her    former    husband   to  Anne,     the   king's 
niece,  and  daughter  and   heiress  to   the  duke  of  Exeter.     We 
are  assured    by  a   contemporary    that    these   marriages    were 
viewed  with  jealousy  by  most  of  the  nobility.     Many  saw  those 
projects  disconcerted  which  they  had  formed  for  the  advance- 

"  Fab.  495.  501.     On  account  of  the  disparity  of  their 

'»  Monstrel.  iii.  105.  ages,  Wyrcester  calls  this  maritagium  diabo- 

»»  Wyrcest.  501—503.     Fragment  ad  fin.  licum.      But    adds,    vindicta  Bernard!    inter 

Sprct,  294,  295.  eosdem  postea  patuit.     Ibid.     What  was  the 

"•  Juvencula  fere  80  annorum.     Wyrcest.  vindicta  Bernardi  ? 

3u  2 
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CHAP,     ment  of  their  own   children,  particularly  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
.  who  had   previously  solicited  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Exeter 


for  his  own  nephew  :  all  considered  the  sudden  rise  of  the  new 
family  as  an  injury  offered  to  themselves.  To  add  to  their  dis- 
content, the  lord  Mountjoy,  treasurer  of  England,  was  removed 
to  make  place  for  the  queen's  father,  who  was  created  earl  Rivers, 
and  soon  afterwards,  at  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Worcester, 
lord  high  constable  ^^ 
Discontent  of  Of  the  three  Ncvils,  George  the  youngest  brother,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  had  received  the  seals  on  Edward's -accession,  and  had 
lately  been  transferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York  ^'^  The 
next,  the  lord  Montague,  was  warden  of  the  east  marches  of  Scot- 
land, and  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Northumberland  had  obtained 
the  estates  of  the  Percies.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  the  third,  had 
hitherto  been  the  king's  chief  minister  and  general.  He  held 
the  wardenship  of  the  west  marches,  the  office  of  chamberlain, 
and  the  government  of  Calais,  the  most  lucrative  and  important 
appointment  in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign*^.  Hitherto  they  had 
governed  the  king  and  the  kingdom  :  now  they  foresaw  the  di- 
minution of  their  influence  by  the  ascendancy  of  a  rival  family. 
Edward  had  grown  weary  of  the  state  of  tutelage  in  which  they 
detained  him :  the  Wydeviles  urged  him  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  controul  of  his  own  servants ;  and  his  affections  were 
insensibly  transferred  from  the  men,  who  had  given  him  the  title, 
to  those  who  exhorted  him  to  exercise  the  authority,  of  a  king. 

"  Wyrcest.  500,  501.  505,  506,  507.  favourite  with   the  people,  on  account  of  his 

"  The  reader  may  see  the  p.-irticulars  of  the  hospitality.     "  When  he  can:ie  to  London,  he 

feast  at  his  installation,  and  the  names  of  the  "  held   such   an   house,  that  six   oxen  were 

guests  in  Lei.  Coll.  vi.  1  — 14.  "  eaten  at  a.  breakfast,  and  every  tavern  was 

"  Comines,   who  was  often  at  Calais,  tells  "  full  of  his   meat ;    for  who   that  had  any 

Bs  on  the  authority  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  "  acquaintance  in  that  house,  he  should  have 

staple,  that  the  government  of  that  town  was  "  had  as  much  sodden  (boiled)  and  roast,  as 

worth    15,000   crowns   a  year.      Com.  1.  iii.  "  he  might    carry    upon    a  long  dagger." — 

e. -1. — iJiow  adds  that  Warwick  was  a  great  Stow,  421. 
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This  coldness  was  first  made  public  in  the  year  1467,  when  a'    ?J'}!\f: 
marriage  was  suggested  between  Margaret  the  king's  sister,   and  ■     ■ 

Charles  count  of  Charolois,  son  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
as  he  was  sprung  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  had  always  fa- 
voured the  friends  of  Henry,  but  now  from  motives  of  })olicy 
sought  an  alliance  with  Edward  to  protect  himself  against  his 
adversary  the  king  of  France.  Warwick,  who  had  long  avowed 
himself  the  enemy  of  Charles  ^*,  condemned  the  project,  and 
advised  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  French  princes.  To  his 
objections  were  opposed  the  advantages  Avhich  would  result 
from  the  intended  alliance,  to  the  king  by  converting  the  enemy 
of  his  family  into  a  friend,  and  to  the  nation  by  affording  greater 
facility  to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands.  Edward,  perhaps  to  free  himself  from  an  impe- 
rious counsellor,  commissioned  Warwick  to  treat  with  the  king 
of  France,  who  received  him  at  Rouen  Avith  all  the  respect  due 
to  a  sovereign  prince,  gave  him  for  his  residence  the  house  next 
to  his  own,  and  by  a  private  door  repeatedly  visited  him  in  secret 
for  the  space  of  twelve  days^''.     Durinof  the  earl's  absence  the       i467. 

^  1  May  6. 

bastard  of  Burgundy  arrived  in  London  under  the  pretence 
of  performing  feats  of  arms  with  the  lord  Scales,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  negotiate  the  intended  marriage.  When  the  par- 
liament assembled,  the  chancellor  did  not  attend  on  account  of  a  Junes, 
real  or  affected  sickness  :  but  Edward,  whose  suspicions  had  been 
awakened  by  the  conferences  between  Warwick,  and  the  French 
king,  went  to  the  house  of  the  prelate  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
required  him  to  deliver  up  the  seals,  and,  in  virtue  of  an  act  Junes, 
of  resumption  passed  at  the  time,  took  from  him  two  manors, 
which  he  had  formerly  obtained  from  the  crown  ^.     The  treaty 

"  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  551.     Capital!  odio  ='  Monstrel.  App.  22.     Fragment,  297. 

prosecutus  est  hominem  ilium,  scilicet  Caro-  "  RjTn.  xi.  578. 

luni.     Ibid. 
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of  marriage  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  death 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
negotiator  in  consequence  of  the  news.  Warwick  immediately 
returned,  bringing  with  him  ambassadors  from  France,  whose 
object  it  was  to  prevent  the  alHance  between  Edward  and 
Charles.  They  had  been  instructed  to  offer  the  king  an  annual 
pension  fiom  Louis,  and  to  consent  that  his  pretensions  to  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
pope,  who  should  be  bound  to  give  judgment  within  four  years. 
But  Edward  received  them  coldly,  left  the  capital,  and  ap- 
pointed an  inferior  agent  to  hear,  or  rather  to  reject,  their  pro- 
posals. The  earl  by  increased  attention  sought  to  compensate 
for  the  neglect  of  the  king  :  but  he  was  not  sparing  of  hints  and 
menaces  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  and  on  the  departure 
of  the  ambassadors  retired  in  discontent  to  his  castle  at  Middle- 
ham  in  Yorkshire  ^'^.  During  his  absence  the  princess  gave  her 
consent  to  the  marriage  in  a  great  council  of  peers  at  Kingston  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  an  emissary  from  queen  Margaret,  who  had 
been  taken  in  Wales,  informed  the  king  that  AVarwick  was  con- 
sidered in  the  French  court  as  a  secret  partisan  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  As  the  earl  refused  to  quit  his  castle,  he  was  con- 
fronted with  his  accuser  at  Middleham :  and  though  the  charge 
was  declared  to  be  groundless,  the  king  selected  a  body  guard 
of  two  hundred  archers,  who  were  ordered  to  attend  always  on 
his  person.  Every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  a  rupture,  when 
their  common  friends  interfered,  by  whose  means  the  archbishop 
of  York  and  the  carl  Rivers  met  at  Nottingham,  and  settled  the 
terms  of  reconciliation.  The  prelate  conducted  his  brother  to 
Coventry,  where  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  king :  all 


"Wyrcest.  610.    Duclos,  Hist,  of  Louis  XI. 
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subjects  of  offence  between  him  and  the  lords  Herbert,  Stafford,     f^HAP. 
and  Audeley  were  reciprocally  forgiven  :  and  the  archbishop,  as  ' 


the  reward  of  his  services,  recovered  the  possession  of  his  two 
manors^.  During  the  next  year  Warwick  publicly  appeared 
at  court :  wiien  Edward  conducted  his  sister  to  the  coast,  on  her 
way  to  Flanders,  she  rode  behind  the  earl  through  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis^* :  and  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  in  favour 
of  Henry,  he  sate  among  the  judges  on  the  trial  of  the  accused. 
But  these  outward  appearances  of  harmony  and  confidence  did 
not  deceive  the  people  :  they  foresaw  the  storm  which  was  ga- 
thering ;  and  while  they  pitied  the  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  of 
their  favourite,  laid  the  blame  on  the  ambition  of  the  queen  and 
her  relatives^". 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  details,  that  the  reader 
might  observe  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  jealousies  and  dis- 
sensions, which  dissolved  the  friendship  between  Warwick  and 
Edward,  and  led  to  the  flight  of  the  latter,  and  the  restoration 
of  Henry  *\     But  with   respect  to  most  of  the  events   which 

"  The  grant  of  the  manors  is  dated  1469  not  at  the  time  in  France.     On  the  20th  of 

in  Rymer  (x.  642),  which  proves  that  Wyr-  April,  ten  days  before  the  marriage,  he  was 

cester  is  wrong,  unless  it  be  a  second  grant  for  employed    in    negotiating   a  truce    with  the 

greater  security.  Frencli   envoys    in    London  (Rym.  xi.  521), 

"  She  was  married  to    Charles,  now  duke  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  about   three  weeks 

of  Burgundy,  at  Damme,  on  the  3d  of  June,  after   it,   was   appointed   to   treat   of  another 

at  five  in  the  morning.     Fenn,  ii.  4.  truce  with  the  king  of  Scots  (Rym.  xi.  424). 

*°  See  in  particular  Wyrcester,  610 — 515.  3.  Nor  could  he  bring  Dampmartin  with  him 

■"  Many  writers  tell  us  that  the  enmity  of  to  England.  For  that  nobleman  was  corn- 
Warwick  arose  from  his  disappointment,  mitted  a  prisoner  to  the  Bastile  in  September, 
caused  by  Edward's  clandestine  marriage  with  1463,  .and  remained  there  till  May,  1465. 
Elisabeth.  If  we  may  believe  them,  the  earl  Monsxrel.  iii.  97.  109.  Three  contemporary 
was  at  the  very  time  in  France  negotiating  on  and  well  informed  writers,  the  two  continua- 
the  part  of  the  king  a  marriage  with  Bona  of  torsof  the  history  of  Croyland,  and  Wyrcester, 
Savoy,  sister  to  the  queen  of  France;  and  attribute  hife  discontent  to  the  marriages  and 
having  succeeded  in  his  mission,  brought  back  honours  granted  to  the  Wydeviles,  and  the 
with  him  the  count  of  Dampmartin  as  am-  marriage  of  the  princess  Elisabeth  with  the 
bassador  from  Louis.  To  me  the  whole  story  duke  of  Burgundy :  and  a  fourth.. tells  us  from 
appears  a  fiction.  1.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  Edward  himself,  that  the  king's 
the  more  ancient  historians.    2.  Warwick  was  suspicion    of  Warwick's  fidelity  arose  from 
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follow,  he  must  be  content  with  a  bare  and  very  imperfect  nar- 
rative. For  though  they  were  extraordinary  in  their  nature,  and 
most  important  in  their  results,  yet  in  the  contused  and  muti- 
lated records  of  the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  imme- 
diate causes  by  which  they  were  produced,  or  the  secret  relations, 
which  connected  them  with  each  other. 

1.  George,  the  elder  of  the  surviving  brothers  of  Edward,  had 
received  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Clarence,  a  proportionate  in- 
come, and  had  been  named  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  Avhich 
office  on  account  of  his  age  he  was  permitted  to  execute  by  his 
deputy,  the  earl  of  Worcester.  This  young  prince,  dissatisfied 
at  the  ascendancy  of  the  Wydeviles,  absented  himself  frequently 
from  court,  and  preferred  to  the  company  of  his  brother  that  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick.  Another  cause  for  this  preference  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  attachment,  which  he  had  formed  for 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  that  nobleman.  Clarence  was  yet 
the  next  male  heir  to  the  throne  :  and  Edward,  aware  of  the  am- 
bition of  Warwick,  earnestly  laboured  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  the  parties.  His  efforts  were  ineflfectual :  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  ^vithout  his  consent  in  the  church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas at  Calais  by  the  uncle  of  the  bride,  the  archbishop  of 
York. 

2.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  at  the  very  time,  when 
this  prelate  and  his  brother  met  at  Calais  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage in  defiance  of  the  king,  an  insurrection  should  burst  forth 
in  that  part  of  the  reahr;  wiiere  they  possessed  the  principal 
influence.  Its  ostensible  cause  was  the  determination  of  the 
farmers  of  Yorkshire  to  resist  the  demand  of  a  thrave  of  corn 


tho  secret  conferences  of  that  nobleman  with  Wyrcester's  annals  end  in  1468  :  from  a  letter 
Louis  at  Hoiien.  See  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  542.  in  Fenn,  ii,  112,  it  is  probable  that  he  died  in 
»5.    Wyrcester,  505— 510.     Fragment,  299.      1472. 
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from  eveiy  plougliland,  made  b}^  the  warden  of  the  hospital  of     chap. 
St.  Leonard's.     The  thrave  had  been  always  paid  since  the  time  ' 


of  king  Athelstan  :  of  late  it  had  been  refused  ;  and  when  the 
officers  attempted  to  levy  its  value  by  distress,  the  peasants  flew 
to  arms,  chose  for  their  leader  Robert  Hilyard,  commonly  called 
Robin  of  Redesdale,  and  threatened  to  march  to  the  south,  and 
reform  the  abuses  of  government.  The  citizens  of  York  were 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  fifteen  thousand  insurgents  :  but  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  Warwick's  brother,  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  attacked  and  defeated  them  Avith  consi- 
derable slaughter.  Their  leader  was  executed  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

3.  This  circumstance  seems  to  acquit  one  of  the  Nevils  from  all  E.iwardisii) 

'  _  distress. 

share  in  the  insurrection  :  yet  his  subsequent  inactivity,  and  the 
conduct  of  his  two  brothers  prove  that,  whatever  were  its  original 
cause,  they  were  Avilling  at  least  to  convert  it  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. Northumberland  could,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  instantly 
extinguished  the  flame  :  he  carelessly  looked  on,  till  it  grew  into 
a  general  conflagration.  The  rebels,  though  repulsed,  were 
neither  dispersed,  nor  followed  :  and  in  the  place  of  the  leader 
whom  they  had  lost,  found  two  others  of  more  illustrious  name, 
and  more  powerful  connexions,  the  sons  of  the  lords  Fitz-hugh 
and  Latimer,  the  one  the  nephew,  the  other  the  cousin  germain 
of  Warwick.  These  young  men,  though  non)inally  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  in  reality  obeyed  the  commands  of  sir  John  Conyers, 
an  old  and  experienced  officer.  The  claim  of  the  hospital  was 
now  forgotten.  Their  avowed  object  was  to  meet  the  earl  of 
WarAvick,  that  with  his  advice  they  might  remove  from  the  king's 
councils  the  Wydeviles,  the  authors  of  the  taxes  that  impo- 
verished, and  of  the  calamities  that  oppressed  the  nation.  At 
the  name  of  Warwick  his  tenants  crowded  from  every  quarter : 
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CHAP,     and  in  a  few  days  the  insurgents  were  said  to  amount  to  sixty 
,/^^^^-  _  thousand  men  ^. 

On  the  first  intelhgence  of  the  rising  in  Yorkshire  Edward 
bad  summoned  liis  retainers:  and  in  the  interval  making  a  pro- 
gress through  the  monasteries  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  the  castle  of  Eotheringay.  Here  the  advance 
of  the  insurgents,  their  increasing  numbers,  and  their  menaces  of 
vengeance  created  considerable  alarm  :  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  AYydeviles  should  retire  from  the  army,  and  secrete  them- 
selves in  their  different  seats  in  the  country.  From  Fotheringay 
the  king  marched  to  Newark  :  but  alarmed  at  the  signs  of 
disaffection  which  he  every  where  observed,  turned  back 
to  the  castle  of  Nottingham.  Thence  he  dispatched  letters 
written  Avith  his  own  hand  to  his   brother  Clarence,  the  earl 

July  9.  of  Warwick,  and  the  archbishop,  requesting  them  to  hasten 
to  him  at  Nottingham  with  the  same  retinue,  which  usually  at- 
tended them  in  time  of  peace.  In  the  note  to  Warwick  he  added 
these  significant  words :  "  and  we  do  not  believe  that  ye  should 
"  be  of  any  such  disposition  toward  us,  as  the  rumour  here 
"  runneth,  considering  the  trust  and  affection  we  bear  you.    And, 

"  During  this  insurrection  report.-;  of  witch-  "  caused  to  be  brought  to  Warwick  at  your 

craft   were  circulated  against  Jacquetta,   the  "  last  being  there,  sovereign    lord    (lie   was 

king's   mother-in-law.     She  afterwards  ex  hi-  "  then  iu  the  custody  of  Clarence,  Warwick, 

bited   the   following  complaint  to   Edward  :  "  and  the  archbishop),  to  divers  of  the  lords 

"  To   the  king   our   sovereign   lord  sheweth  "  being  there  present,  an  image  of  lead  made 

"  and    lamentably    complaineth    unto    your  "  like  a  man  of  arms  containing  the  length  of 

"  highness  your  humble  and  true  liege-woman  "  a  man's  finger,  and  broken  in  the  middle, 

"  Jacquetta,    dutchess     of   Bedford, ...  that  "  and  made   fast  with  a  wire,  saying  that  it 

"  when    she  at  all   time   hath   and  yet  doth  "  was  made  by  your  said  oratricc,  to  use  with 

"  truly  believe  on  God  according  to  the  faith  "  the   said    witchcraft  and    sorcery:    where 

"  of  holy  church,  as  a  true  christian  woman  "  she,  nor  none  for  lier  or  by  her  ever  saw  it, 

"  ought  to  do,   yet  Thomas  Wake,  esq "  God  knoweth."     Of  course  her  innoceftce 

"  hath  caused  her  to  be  brought  in  a  common  was  admitted  by  the  king.     Rot.  Pari.  vi.  232. 

"  noise  and  disclandeV  of  witchcraft  through-  I  have  mentioned  this,  that  the  reader  may  see 

•■'  out  a  great  part  of  your  )-ealm,    surmising  on  what  frivolous  grounds  these  accusation.-- 

"  that   she  should  have  used  witchcraft  and  were   brought,  and   how  anxious  the  highest 

"  sorcfery,    ihsomuch    as    the    said     Wake  personages  were  to  guard  against  theift. 
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"  cousin,  ue  think  but  ye  shall  be  to  us  ^velconic  ^*."     But  the  chap, 

.  .  XXIV 

noblemen,  on  ujiosc  attachment  and  services  he  rested  his  chief  ' 


hopes  were  the  lords  Herbert  and  Stafford,  lately  created  earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Devon.  The  former,  who  had  reduced  the 
strong  castle  of  Hardlough,  hastened  from  Wales  to  the  aid  of  his 
sovereign  with  eight  thousand  men,  the  latter  with  five  thousand 
joined  him  at  Banbury  :  but  an  unfortunate  dispute  about  quar- 
ters irritated  Stafford,  and  he  withdrew  his  troops  to  another  town 
at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles.  A  numerous  party  of  the  insur-  natrte  at 
gents  seized  the  opportunit}'  to  attack  the  loyalists  the  next  day  j^yae. 
at  Edgecotc,  who,  without  archers,  and  deserted  by  their  friends 
the  Welshmen,  offered  an  easy  victory  to  the  multitude  of  their 
enemies.  Five  thousand  with  their  leader  perished  in  the  field  : 
during  the  pursuit  the  victors  discovered  the  earl  Rivers  and  sir 
John  Wydevile,  the  father  and  biother  of  Elisabeth,  in  the 
forest  of  Dean.  They  were  seized,  brought  to  Northampton, 
and  executed  by  the  order,  or  the  pretended  order,  of  Clarence 
and  Warwick.  Even  Stafford  did  not  escape.  He  was  after- 
wards beheaded  at  Bridgewater,  some  say  by  command  of  the 
king  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  the  battle,  others  with  more  pro- 
bability by  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  hated  him  as  a  friend  of 
the  A\'ydeviles  *'. 

4.  Clarence,  Warwick,  and  the  archbishop  had  now  landed  in  Edward  is 
England,  and  taking  with  them   the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  confined. 
proceeded  in  search  of  the  king ;  whom  they  found  at  Olney, 
plunged  in  the  deepest  distress  by  the  defeat  of  Pembroke,  the 

"  Fenn,  ii.  40.     The  letters  are  dated  at  same  messengers ;    and  actually  did  all  three 

Nottingham,  July  9th,  without  any  year.     I  wait  on  the  king  a  few  weeks  after.  See  Cont. 

have   placed   them  in  1469,  because  Edward  Hist.  Croyl.  542,  543. 

was  then  at  Nottingham  ;  Clarence,  Warwick,  "  See  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  543.  551.     Frag- 

and  the  archbishop  were  together  at  Calais,  ment,  300,  301.     Stow,  422, 
and  consequently  could  receive  letters  by  the 

3X2 
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He  is  releas- 
ed. 


murder  of  the  Wydeviles,  and  the  desertion  of  his  friends. 
At  the  first  interview  they  approached  him  with  all  those  ex- 
pressions of  respect  which  are  due  from  the  subject  to  the  so- 
vereign ;  and  Edward,  deceived  by  these  appearances,  freely  ac- 
quainted them  with  his  suspicions  and  displeasure.  But  his  im- 
prudence was  soon  checked  by  the  discovery  that  he  was  in 
reality  their  captive  :  and  he  hastily  accepted  those  excuses, 
which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  refuse.  The  few  loyalists 
who  had  remained  with  the  king,  dispersed  by  the  permission  of 
Warwick  :  at  his  command  the  insuroents  returned  to  their 
homes  loaden  with  plunder:  and  Edward  accompanied  the  two 
brothers  to  Warwick  ;  whence  for  greater  security  he  was  remov- 
ed to  Middleham,  under  the  custody  of  the  archbishop  ■'^. 

England  exhibited  at  this  moment  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  two  rival  kings,  each  confined  in  prison,  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
Edward  in  Yorkshire.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  inten- 
tions of  Warwick,  they  were  disconcerted  by  the  friends  of  the 


"  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  543.  351.  By  modem 
writers  the  captivity  of  Edward  has  been 
scornfully  rejected.  Hume  says  it  is  contra- 
dicted bv  records,  Carte  and  Henry  pronounce 
it  incredible  and  romantic.  But,  if  it  were, 
they  should  have  accounted  for  what  in  that 
case  were  more  inconceivable,  the  mention 
yvhich  is  made  of  it  by  almost  every  writer 
of  the  age,  whether  foreigner  or  native, 
even  by  Commines  (iii.  4),  who  says  he 
received  the  principal  incidents  of  Edward's 
history  from  the  mouth  of  Edward  himself; 
and  by  the  annalist  of  Croyland  (551),  who 
was  high  in  the  confidRnce  of  that  monarch. 
Hume's  arguments  are,  1".  Tiiat  the  records 
in  Rynier  allow  of  no  interval  for  the  impri- 
sonment of  Edward  in  1470  ;  and  2".  'J'hat 
it  is  not  mentioned,  as,  if  it  had  happened,  it 
mui^l  have  been,  in  the  proclamation  of  Henry 
against  Clarence  and  Warwick  of  the  same 
year.  But  in  the  first  place,  he  has  mistaken 
the  date  of  the  imprisonment,  which  was  not 


in  1470,  but  in  1469  (ea  estate  quae  contin- 
gebat  anno  nono  regis,  qui  erat  annus  domini 
1469.  Cont.  Croyl.  551)  :  and  in  the  second 
the  proclamation  ought  not  to  have  named  it ; 
because  it  confines  itself  to  the  enumeration 
of  those  offences  only,  w  hich  had  been  com- 
mitted after  the  j)ardon  granted  to  them  at 
Christmas  1469  (Rot.  Purl.  vi.  233).  But 
there  is  a  record,  which  places  the  existence 
of  the  imprisoninent  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
attainder  of  Clarence,  in  which  the  king  enu- 
merates it  among  his  offences  :  "  as  in  jupar- 
"  tyng  the  king's  royall  estate,  persone  and 
"  life  »i  slvdile  u-urde,  putting  him  thereby 
"  from  all  his  libertie,  aftre  piocuryng  grete 
"  conmiocions."  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  193.  1  may 
add,  that  in  the  records  in  Rymer  for  14t)9, 
there  is  a  sufficient  interval  of  three  months 
from  the  12th  of  May  to  the  17th  of  August, 
the  very  time  assigned  for  the  iasurrcctioK 
and  imprisonment. 
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former,  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  unfurl  his  standard  in     CHAP, 
the  marches  of  Scotland,  under  sir  Humphrey  Nevil'**'.     The  ' 


conduct  of  the  earl  proved  that  the  suspicions  previously  enter- 
tained of  his  acting  in  concert  with  the  partisans  of  that  mo- 
narch, were  groundless.  He  summoned  all  the  lieges  of  Edward 
to  oppose  the  rebels  :  but  the  summons  was  disregarded,  and  men 
refused  to  fight  in  defence  of  a  prince,  of  whose  fate  they  were 
ignorant.  He  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  exhibit  the  king 
in  public  at  York,  having  first  obtained  from  him  a  grant  of  the 
office  of  justiciary  of  south  Wales,  and  of  all  the  other  dignities  Au^.  17. 
held  by  the  late  earl  ^f  Pembroke.  From  York  he  marched 
into  the  north,  defeated  the  Lancastrians,  and  conducted  their 
leader  to  Edward,  by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head 
on  a  scaffold.  By  what  arguments  or  promises  the  king  pro- 
cured his  liberty,  we  know  not.  A  private  treaty  was  signed : 
he  repaired  to  the  capital,  accompanied  by  several  lords  of  the 
party  ;  and  his  return  was  hailed  by  his  own  friends  as  little  short 
of  a  miracle.  A  council  of  peers  was  now  summoned,  in  which,  Nov.  &. 
after  many  negotiations,  Clarence  and  his  father-in-law  conde- 
scended to  justify  their  conduct.  Edward  with  apparent 
cheerfuhiess  accepted  their  apology  ;  and  a  general  pardon  was 
issued  in  favour  of  all  persons,  who  had  borne  arms  against  the 
king  from  the  first  rising  in  Yorkshire  under  Robin  of  Redesdale, 
to  the  time  w4ien  they  were  dismissed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick 
at  Olney 


.  47 


*°  Sir  Humphrey  had  fled  from  the  defeat  carried  off  by  his  friends  (Hall,  203).    That 

at  Hexham  in   1464,  and  concealed  himself  which  I  have  given,  depends  on  the  superior 

during  five  years  in  a  cave,  opening  into  the  authority  of  the  historian  of  Croyland,  who 

river    Derwent.       Year-book,    Ter.     Pasch.  while  he  considers  the  king's  liberation  almost 

4  P'd.  IV.  20.  miraculous,   yet  asserts  that  it  had  the  express 

"  The  account  of  Edward's  escape,  which  consent  of  Warwick.     Praeter  omnem  spem 

is    generally   given,    is  that    the    archbishop  peae  miraculose,    non   tarn    evasii,  quam  de 

allowed  him  to  hunt,  and  that  one  day,  while  expresso  ipsius  comilis  consensu  diraissus  est, 

he  was  employed  in^  that  exercise,  hs  was  p.  551.     Stow  mentions  Edward's  promises. 
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CHAP.  5.  Elisabeth    had  not    yet   borne   her   husband  a   son,    and 

_^^^^__  though  the  eldest  daughter  was  but  four  years  old,  Edward  in 


His  eldest       this  assembly  asked  the  advice  of  the  lords,  how  he  should  dis- 

dauofhter  pro-  _     . 

raised  to        pose  ot  the  young  princess  m  marriage.     For  his  own  oart  he 

Georffe  Nevil.        •   i       i    ,  •         i  ,       /-,  ,  ,     ,  ^ 

wished  to  give  her  to  George,  the  son  ot  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  presumptive  heir  to  all  the  three  Nevils.  His 
choice  was  unanimously  approved  :  and  the  young  nobleman, 
that  his  rank  might  approach  nearer  to  that  of  his  intended 
bride,  was  created  duke  of  Bedford.  This  extraordinary  mea- 
sure has  been  explained  on  two  suppositions,  either  that  the 
king  alarmed  at  the  marriage  between  his  brother  and  the 
daughter  of  Warwick,  sought  to  raise  up  a  new  and  opposite 
interest  in  the  family  :  or  that  as  the  price  of  his  liberation  he 
had  promised  to  give  his  daughter  to  this  young  nobleman,  the 
son  of  a  brother  who  had  never  offended  him,  and  the  nephew 
of  the  two  brothers,  who  kept  him  in  confinement. 
Another  nip-        6.  To  thosc,  who  wcrc  uot  in  the  confidence  of  the  parties, 

tore,  and  re-        ,      .  .   .       . 

conciliation,  their  reconciliation  appeared  sincere.  For  greater  security  a 
pardon  for  all  offences  committed  before  the  feast  of  Christmas 
was  granted  to  Clarence  and  Warwick  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  restoration  of  peace  within  the  realm,  proposals  were  made 
to  invade  France  in  concert  with  the  king's  brother-in-law,  the 
1470.  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  French  ambassadors,  who  came  over 
probably  to  learn  the  state  of  the  different  parties,  were  so  much 
deceived,  that  Louis  XL  in  consequence  of  their  representations, 

and  that  he  remained  at  York  till  after  the  castrian,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. — 

execution  of  sir  Humphrey  Nevil,    p.  421.  "  The  king,"  adds  the  writer,  "  hath  himself 

In  Fenn  there  is  a  letter  without  date,  which  "  good  language  of  the  lords  of  Clarence  and 

I  believe  refers  to  this  period.     It  relates  the  "  Warwick,  and  of  my  lords  of  York,  and 

king's  return  from  York  to  London  in  com-  "  Oxford,  saying  they  be  his  best  friends ; 

pany  with  the  archbishop,  who,  however,  was  •'  but  his  household  men    have   other  lan- 

not  permitted  to  enter  the  capital  with  him,  "  guage,  so  that  what  shall  hastily  fall,  1 

but  ordered  to  remain  at  the  Moor,  his  seat  in  "  cannot  say."     Fcnn,  i.  294. 

Hertfordshire.     The  earl  of  Oxford,  a  Lan-  I 
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Dublished  an  order  to  all  his  subjects  to  meet  in  arms  on  the  first     chap. 

XXIV 
of  May,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  repel  the  threatened  ' 


invasion*^.  Yet  under  this  outward  appearance  of  harmony, 
distrust  and  resentment  festered  in  their  hearts :  and  a  singular 
occurrence  proved,  how  little  faith  was  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
testations uttered  on  either  side.  The  archbishop  had  invited 
the  king  to  meet  Clarence  and  Warwick  at  an  entertainment, 
which  he  designed  to  give  at  his  seat  at  the  Moor  in  Hertford- 
shire. As  Edward  was  Avashing  his  hands  before  supper,  John 
Ratclifle,  afterwards  lord  Fitz- Walter,  whispered  in  his  ear,  that 
one  hundred  armed  men  were  lying  in  wait  to  surprise,  and 
convey  him  to  prison.  Without  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of 
the  information,  he  stole  to  the  door,  mounted  a  horse,  and  rode 
with  precipitation  to  Windsor.  His  abrupt  departure  revived 
all  the  former  dissensions  ;  fresh  conferences  were  held  at  Bay-  ^«''- 
nard's  castle,  under  the  mediation  of  Cecily,  dutchess  of  York, 
the  king's  mother  :  and  a  new  reconciliation  was  effected  equally 
insincere  with  all  those  which  had  preceded  it*^ 

7.  During  these  conferences  the  commons  in  Lincolnshire  rose  insunection 
in  arms.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  secretly  in-  AYe"ie«.°  ^ 
stigated  by  Clarence  and  Warwick :  openly  they  complained  of 
the  extortions  of  the  officers  of  the  household,  chased  sir  Robert 
Burgh,  a  purveyor,  out  of  the  county,  burnt  his  mansion,  and 
pillaged  his  estates.  The  king,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his 
friends'^",  gave  a  commission  to  the  duke  and  the  earl  to  levy 
troops  for  his  service :  and,  before  he  left  London,  sent  for  the 

"  Monstrel.  addit.  p.  33.  pened  before  Lent. 

"  Fragment,  302.     Fab.  499.     The  an-  ''  Rym.  xi.  652.     Sir  John  Paston  in  one 

thor  of  the  Fragment  is  singularly  unfortunate  of  his  letters  says,  "  TVly  lord  of  Warwick,  as 

in  his  dates.     He  places  this  incident  in  the  "  it  is  supposed,  shall  go  with  the  king  into 

present   year  after  Easter.     Yet  it  is  evident  "  Lincolnshire:  some  men  say  that  his  goiog 

from  authentic  records,  and  subsequent  events,  "  shall  do  good,  some  s*y  that  it  doth  haim." 

that  if  it  happened  at  all,  it  must  have  hap-  Fenn,  ii.  32. 
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Battle  of  Er- 
pinsfliam. 
Mar.  12. 


March  15. 
1,9. 


lord  Welles,  the  father  of  sir  Robert,  who  was  leader  of  the  in- 
.  surgents.  That  irresolute  nobleman  at  first  obeyed  the  summons, 
then  repenting  of  his  word  fled  with  sir  Thomas  Dymock  into  a 
sanctuary,  and  afterwards,  on  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  repaired 
to  the  court.  Edward  insisted  that  he  should  employ  his  pa- 
ternal authority,  and  command  his  son  to  submit  to  the  royal 
mercy:  but  the  young  man  at  the  same  time  received  letters 
from  Warwick  and  Clarence,  exhorting  him  to  persevere,  and 
assuring  him  of  speedy  and  powerful  aid.  When  the  king  had 
reached  Stamford,  and  found  that  sir  Robert  was  yet  in  arms, 
he  ordered  the  father  and  Dymock  to  be  beheaded  in  violation 
of  his  promise :  and  then  sent  a  second  summons  to  sir  Robert, 
who  indignantly  replied,  that  he  would  never  trust  the  perfidy 
of  the  man,  who  had  murdered  his  parent.  This  ansAver  was,  how- 
ever, dictated  by  despair.  The  king  attacked  the  insurgents  at 
Erpingham  in  Rutlandshire :  his  artillery  mowed  down  their 
ranks :  their  leaders  were  taken  :  and  while  the  meaner  prisonei's 
were  dismissed,  sir  Charles  Delalaunde,  and  sir  Robert  Welles, 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives.  Before  their  execution  they 
ascribed  their  obstinacy  in  refusing  the  king's  mercy  to  the  soli- 
citations of  Clarence  and  WarAvick^^  The  earl  of  Worcester 
had  been  appointed  lord  constable :  and  under  that  cruel  noble- 
man, the  lord  Willoughby  lost  his  head  at  York,  and  several 
knights  and  gentlemen  Avere  put  to  the  most  barbarous  and  igno- 
minious deaths  ^^. 

By  the  premature  defeat  of  the  Lincolnshire  insurgents  Cla- 


"  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  144.  "  As  the  said  sir 
"  Robert  Welles,  &c.  have  openly  confessed 
"  and  shewed  before  his  said  highness,  the 
"  lords  of  his  blood,  and  the  multitude  of  his 
"  subjects  attending  upon  him  in  his  host  at 
"  this  time, ....  which  they  affirmed  to  be 


"  true  at  their  deaths,  uncompelled,  unstirred, 
"  and  undesired  so  to  do."     Ibid.  p.  '233. 

"  I  shall  not  shock  the  feelings  of  the  reader 
by  relating  the  cruelties  mentioned  by  Stow, 
422. 
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Tence  and    Warwick   found   themselves   in   a  most   perplexing     CHAP, 
situation.     They  had  purposed  to  join  sir  Robert  Welles  on  the  ' 


morrow :  now  seeing  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  king,  they  Flight  of  cu- 
advanced  towards  Yorkshire,  having  previously  by  proclamation  Warwick. 
ordered  every  man   able  to  bear  arms  to  join  them  under  the 
penalty  of  death  ^'.     The  king  was  at  Doncaster,  when  they 
reached  Esterficld  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles:  and  having     Mar. 20. 
arrayed  his  forces  to  receive  them,  sent  Garter  king  at  arms  to 
sunimon  them  to  appear  before  him,  and  clear  themselves  of 
the  offences  laid  to  their  charge.     They  immediately  turned  to 
the  west,  and  marched  to  Manchester  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
lord  Stanley,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Warwick.     Want  of 
provisions  prevented  the  pursuit  by  the  royal  army,  and  Edward 
hastening  to  York  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  enu-     M»r.  23. 
merated  their  offences,  but  exhorted  them  to  return  to  their  duty 
Avithin  a  certain  term,  assuring  them,  that  if  they  could  vindi- 
cate their  innocence,  he  would  accept  their  justification  with 
pleasure  ;  and  that  if  they  could  not,  he  would  still  remember 
that  they  were  allied  to  him  by  blood,  and  had  been  once  num- 
bered among  his  dearest  friends  ^^.     At  the  same  time  he  took 
from  Clarence  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,   and  gave  it  to  the 
earl  of  Worcester ;    restored    to   Henry  Percy  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  and  the  wardenship  of  the  east  marches,  giving 
in  coujpensation  to  Warwick's  brothei',  who  had  held  them  ever     Mar.  25. 
since  the  battle  of  Towton,   the  barren  title  of  marquess  Mon- 
tague ;  and  having  learned  that  the  fugitives,  unable  to  corrupt 
the  fidelity  of  the  lord  Stanley,  had  marched  to  the  south,  issued     Mar.  2«. 
commissions  to  array  the  population  of  all  the  counties  through 
which  it  Avas  probable  they  would  pass.     From  York  he  hastened 
to  Nottingham,  Avhere,  as  the  time  allotted  to  them  had  expired,     Mm.  3j 

"  Rot,  Pari.  vi.  233.  "  Ibid.  233,  and  Fenn.  ii.  ."36. 
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April  15. 


They  are  ex- 
cluded from 
Calais. 


But  received 
by  Louis  XI. 


he  declared  them  traitors,  and,  having  oiFered  rewards  for  their 
apprehension,  continued  his  march  with,  the  greatest  expe- 
dition. But  they  fled  more  rapidly  than  he  could  pursue:  and 
by  the  time  that  he  reached  Exeter,  had  collected  ships  at  Dart- 
mouth, whence  they  set  sail  for  the  harbour  of  Calais  ^^ 

Warwick  had  intrusted  the  government  of  Calais  to  a  gentle- 
man of  Gascony,  named  Vauclerc,  a  knight  of  the  garter.  To 
his  dismay  and  astonishment  the  batteries  of  the  place  opened 
upon  him,  as  he  attempted  to  enter.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
sent  an  officer  to  remonstrate.  Vauclerc,  acquainted  with  the 
recent  transactions  in  England,  had  resolved  to  play  a  deep, 
but,  he  trusted,  a  secure  game.  To  Warwick  he  apologized  for 
his  conduct,  by  informing  him  that  the  garrison  was  disaffected, 
and  would,  if  he  landed,  infallibly  betray  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Edward  with  assurances  of 
his  loyalty,  and  his  determination  to  preserve  so  important  a 
fortress  for  his  sovereign.  What  impression  his  reasons  made 
on  the  mind  of  Warwick,  we  know  not :  but  Edward  rewarded 
him  with  the  government  of  Calais,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
granted  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns.  The  fugitives, 
after  some  deliberation,  steered  their  course  towards  Normandy, 
captured  every  Flemish  merchantman  which  fell  in  their  Avay, 
and  were  received  at  Harfleur,  with  distinguished  honours,  by 
the  admiral  of  France  ^^ 

Louis  XL  had  hitherto  espoused  but  faintly  the  cause  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster:  but  he  now  saw  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  arrival  of  Warwick  and  his  friends ;  and  ordered  them 
land  their  ladies  to  be  provided  with  the  best  accommodations 
in  the  neighbouring  towns.     Clarence  and  the  carl  were  invited 

"  Ibid.     Rym.  654 — 657.      The  reward      this  reign  sold  :it  ten  years  ptiicliase. 
was  £lOO  per  annum  in  land  or  jf  1000  in  "  Coniminea,   iii.  4.     Monslrel.  addit.  34. 

money.     Hejiee  we  may  infer  that  land  in 
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to  his  court  at  Aniboise ;  where  they  met  Henry's  queen,  Mar-     chap. 
garet   of  Anjou.      No   two   persons   had  ever    inflicted    more        ' 


serious  injuries  on  each  other  than  the  earl  and  that  princess : 
but  misfortune  had  bhuitcd  the  edge  of  their  mutual  hatred,  and 
interest  induced  them  to  forget  their  past  enmity.  A  recon-  Jane, 
cihation  was  speedily  effected :  Edward,  Margaret's  son,  married 
Anne, .the  second  daughter  of  Warwick  :  it  was  agreed  that  both 
parties  should  unite  to  restore  Henry  to  the  throne;  and  that  in 
failure  of  issue  by  the  prince,  the  crown  at  his  death  should 
devolve  on  the  duke  of  Clarence  ". 

The  only  persons  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement  were  that  Clarence  is 

1    1  •  1  /-ii  1       1    1  •    I  •      1  1  dissatisfied. 

duke  and  his  dutchess.  Clarence  had  hitherto  been  mduced  to 
follow  the  councils  of  Warwick  by  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to 
his  brother  on  the  throne  :  he  now  saw  another  claimant  inter- 
posed between  himself  and  the  object  of  his  ambition  ;  and  his 
chance  of  success  made  to  depend  on  a  distant  and  very  uncer- 
tain contingency.  His  discontent  was  artfully  fomented  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  female  agent.  A  lady  belonging  to  the  suite  of 
the  dutchess  had  in  the  hurry  of  the  flight  been  left  in  England  : 
but  Avas  permitted  to  follow,  in  appearance  through  the  attention 
of  the  king  to  his  sister-in-law,  in  reality  that  she  might  carry 
private  instructions  to  Clarence.  She  represented  to  that  prince 
how  unnatural  it  was  for  him  to  fight  against  his  brother,  and  to 
support  the  cause  of  a  family,  the  prosperity  of  which  must 
depend  on  the  destruction  of  his  own.  These  suggestions  were 
not  lost  on  a  mind  already  predisposed  to  receive  them:  and 
the  duke  found  the  means  to  assure  Edward  that,  when  the 
occasion  should  offer,  he  would  prove  himself  a  loyal  subject 
and  affectionate  kinsman  ^. 

"Com.  ibid.    Hall,  206, 207.    Frag.  304.  "  Commines,  iii.  5. 

l,el.  Coll.  ii.  503. 
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The  exiles 
return  and 


]and. 


^ep.  13. 


The  conduct  of  that  prince  during  this  interval  is  almost  in- 
explicable. If  we  except  the  execution  of  some  and  the  banish- 
ment of  others,  among  the  adherents  of  AVarwick,  he  took  no 
precautions  to  avert,  made  no  preparations  to  meet,  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  His  time  was  spent  in  gallantries  and  amuse- 
ments :  the  two  brothers  of  Warwick  were  received  into  favour : 
and  one  of  them,  the  marquess  of  Montague,  was  honoured  with 
the  royal  confidence  ^^  In  such  circumstances  no  man  but  the 
infatuated  monarch  himself  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  result, 
if  Warwick  should  effect  a  landing.  That  nobleman  had  always 
been  the  favourite,  his  exile  had  made  him  the  idol,  of  the 
people  :  no  ballad  was  popular  in  the  towns  and  villages  which 
did  not  resound  his  praise:  and  every  pageant  and  public  exhi-* 
bition  made  allusions  to  his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes.  But  if 
Edward  was  indolent,  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  active.  He  sent  emissaries  to  Calais  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  Vauclerc  ;  complained  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  of  the 
reception  M'hich  had  been  given  to  his  enemy  ;  sought  by 
menaces  and  preparations  of  war  to  intimidate  Louis  ;  seized 
all  the  French  merchandise  in  his  territories  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  captures  made  by  Warwick  ;  and  dispatched  a  powerful 
squadron  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine.  But  the 
Burgundian  ships  were  dispersed  by  a  storm :  and  the  next 
morning  the  exiles,  under  the  protection  of  a  French  fleet,  left 
their  anchorage:  and  steering  across  the  channel,  landed  without 
opposition  at  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  ^. 


'^  Though  the  archbis^bop  was  allowed  to  duke  of  Burgundy  wrote  with  unusual  warmth 

remain  at  tho  Moor  in    Hertfordshire,  "  ther  on  these  subjects.     Par  St.  George's,  says  he 

"  was  belefFle  with  hym  dy  verse  of  the  kynge's  in  one  of  his  letters,  si  Ton  n'y  pourvoid,  a  1' 

"  servantes,"  evidently  to  watch  his  motions,  aide  de  Dieu  j'y  pourveoirai  sans  tos  congies 

Fenn.  ii.  48.  ny  vos  raisoiis.     Apud  Diiclos,  ii.  p.  lU 

»  Coraines,  ibid.    Hall,  207,  208.      The 
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The  incautious  Edward  had  been  drawn  as  far  as  York  by  an     CHAP. 

XXIV. 
artifice  of  the  lord  Fitz-hugh,   brother-in-law  to  Warwick,  who  ' 


pretended  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Northumberland,  and  on  the  R<iward  is 
approach  of  the  king,  retired  within  the  borders  of  Scotland ''^  the  k"ni;.ioM. 
Thus  the  southern  counties  were  left  open  to  the  invaders.  The 
men  of  Kent  had  risen  in  arms  :  in  London  Dr.  Godard  preached 
at  St.  Paul's  cross  in  favour  of  the  title  of  Henrj  VI. :  Warwick 
proclaimed  that  monarch,  ordered  all  men  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  to  join  his  standard,  and  marched  with  an  armyj  which  in- 
creased every  hour,  in  a  direct  line  towards  Nottingham.  The 
thoughtless  king  affected  to  treat  the  invasion  with  his  usual 
levity  :  he  was  happy  that  his  enemies  had  at  last  put  themselves 
in  his  power ;  and  trusted  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would 
prevent  their  escape  by  sea.  But  the  delusion  was  soon  dissi- 
pated. Very  few  of  those,  who  had  been  summoned,  resorted  to 
his  quarters  at  Doncaster,  and  of  these  few  many  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  depart.  As  he  sate  at  dinner  or  lay  in  bed,  word 
was  brought  that  Warwick  continued  to  approach  with  the  ut- 
most expedition  :  nor  had  he  recovered  from  his  surprise,  before 
a  second  messenger  informed  him  that  six  thousand  men,  who 
had  hitherto  worn  the  white  rose,  had,  at  the  instigation  of  Mon- 
tague, thrown  away  that  device,  and  tossing  their  bonnets  into 
the  air,  had  cried,  "  God  bless  king  Plarry."  A  battalion  of 
guards  was  immediately  dispatched  to  secure  a  neighbourino- 
bridge,  and  the  king,  after  a  short  consultation  with  his  friends, 
mounting  his  horse,  rode  without  stopping  to  the  town  of  Lynn. 
He  found  in  the  harbour  an  English  ship,  and  two  Dutch  brigs  : 
and  embarking  in  them  with  a  few  noblemen  and  about  eight 
hundred  followers,  compelled  the  sailors  to  weigh  anchor,  and  oct.  3. 
steer  immediately  for  the  coast  of  Holland.     The  fugitives  were 

«'  Fab.  500.     Fenn,  ii.  48. 
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CHAP,  descried  by  a  fleet  of  pirates  from  the  Hanse  towns  :  and  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  these  unknown  enemies,  the  king  was  compelled  to 
run  his  vessel  on  shore.  He  landed  near  Alkmaar :  was  re- 
ceived with  every  token  of  respect  by  Grutuse  the  governor  of 
the  province ;  and  conducted  by  him  to  the  Hague  to  meet  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Thus,  by  his  presumption  and  inactivity, 
did  Edward  lose  his  crown,  before  he  could  strike  one  blow  to 
preserve  it^^ 
Hftiry  is  re-  Quccn  Elisabeth  with  her  family  had  remained  in  the  Tower : 
stored.  ^^j.  pgj.(,gjyjpg  ti^at  the  tide  of  loyalty  had  turned  in  favour  of 

Oct.  1.  Henry,  she  left  that  fortress  secretly,  and  fled  with  her  mother 
and  three  daughters  to  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  where  she 

Oct.  6.  was  shortly  afterwards  delivered  of  a  son  ^^.  Within  a  few  days 
Clarence  and  Warwick  made  their  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital.     Henry  was  immediately  conducted  from  the  Tower  to 

Oct.  13.  the  bishop's  palace:  and  thence  walked  in  solemn  procession,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  His 
friends  attributed  his  restoration  to  the  undoubted  interposi- 
tion of  heaven  ^ ;  by  foreign  nations  it  was  viewed  with  wonder, 
or  treated  with  ridicule :  to  himself  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
proved  a  source  of  joy  or  regret.  He  had  been  the  captive  of 
Edward  he  was  now  become  the  slave  of  Warwick  *". 
Settlement  of       By  a  parliament  summoned  in  the  name  of  the  restored  king, 

the  succes-  . 

sion.  Edward  was  pronounced  an  usurper,  his   adherents   were   at- 

Nov.  26.  *^  ^ 

"  Cont.   Croyl.    554.    Commines,  iii.    5.  "  A  foreignerwriting  on  the  subject  to  the 

Fragment,  306.        Stow,   422.      Hall,  209.  cardinal  of  Pavia,  says  :    Ridebunt  posteri, 

Edward,  after  his  restoration,  rewarded  Gru-  credo,  aut  ut  miracula  mirabuntur,  cum  au- 

tuse  with  the  earldom   of  Winchester,  which  dierint  tantum  esse  hiijus  comitis  ingenium  ut 

that    nobleman    was  induced    to    resign    by  indomitam    gentem  tarn    facile  regat,    novos 

Henry  VH.  reges  fecerit,  hisdeiuio  pulsis  veteresrevocarit, 

"  Stow,  422,  423.  Fcnn,  ii.  52.  et  ipse  pulsus  inira  vertentem  annum,  multis 

**  Cont.    Croyl.   534,   who  adds,    though  intra  et  extra  regnum  adversantibu-s   in  ideni 

himself  a  Yorkist,  that  the  Lancastrians  were  regnum  redierit,  &c.    Hesdini,  Oct.  xi.  1470. 

at  that  period  the  more  numerous  party.    Ibid.  Apud  Raynal.  eadem  anno. 
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tainted,  and  all  acts  passed  by  his  authority,  were  repealed.     The     ^hap. 
next  step  was  to  ratify  the  convention  of  Amboise.      An  act  ' 


of  settlement  entailed  the  crown  on  the  issue  male  of  Henry  VI., 
and  in  default  of  such  issue  on  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  :  and  appointed  that  prince  with  his  father-in. 
law,  protectors  of  the  realm,  during  the  minority  of  Edward,  the 
present  [)rince  of  Wales.  All  the  lords,  who  had  suffered  for 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Henry,  recovered  their  titles 
and  property:  Clarence  was  made  heir  to  his  late  father  Richard 
duke  of  York,  promoted  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  in 
place  of  some  manors,  which  had  belonged  to  Lancastrians,  re- 
ceived other  grants  of  equal,  perhaps  of  superior,  value :  War- 
wick reassumed  his  offices  of  chamberlain  of  England  and  cap- 
tain of  Calais,  to  which  was  added  that  of  lord  high  admiral :  his 
brother  the  archbishop  was  again  intrusted  with  the  seals,  and 
his  other  brother  the  marquess  recovered  the  wardenship  of  the 
marches.  But  if  the  conquerors  thus  provided  for  themselves, 
it  must  be  added  in  their  praise,  that  their  triumph  was  not 
stained  with  blood.  The  only  man  who  suffered  was  the  earl  of 
Worcester  ;  whose  cruelty  in  the  office  of  constable  had  ac- 
quired for  him  with  the  title  of  "  the  butcher,''  the  hatred  of  the 
people  ^''. 

To  no  one  did  this  sudden  revolution  afford  greater  satisfac-  conductor 
tion  than  to  Louis  of  France.     By  his  orders  it  was  celebrated  ers!'°"  ^°^^ 
with  public  rejoicings  for  three  days,  and  Margaret  was  received 
at  Paris  with  the  same  distinction  as  a  queen  of  France.     To       i47i. 

^  Feb.  iX 

compliment   Henry,    a  splendid   embassy  proceeded    to    Lon- 
don, and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  for  fifteen    years 

"  Cont.  Croyl.  554.  Rym.  xi.661  —  679.  repealed,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  also 
693 — 696.  699 — 705.  When  the  proceed-  cancelled.  They  do  not  now  appear  on  the 
ings  of  Henry's  parliament  were  afterwards      rolls.     Rot.  Pari.  vi.  191. 
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CHAP,     cemented  the  union  between  the  two  crowns  *'''.     The  duke  of 

XXIV 

'  Burgundy  oit  the  contrary  found  himself  placed  in  a  most  dis- 
tressing dilemma.  Edward  had  fled  to  him  and  solicited  his  aid. 
Could  he  refuse  the  brother  of  his  consort.''  The  dukes  of  Exeter 
and  Somerset  had  reached  his  court,  and  reminded  him  that  he 
was  descended  from  the  same  ancestor  as  Henry.  Could  he  con- 
tribute to  dethrone  a  prince  of  his  own  blood.''  By  aiding 
Edward,  he  might  provoke  Henry  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Louis, 
who  had  already  wrested  from  him  a  rich  and  populous  territory  : 
by  refusing  to  aid  him,  he  should  expose  himself  to  equal  danger 
from  the  friendship  between  the  two  crowns.  At  last  he  adopted 
the  crooked,  but  in  this  instance  successful,  policy,  of  rejecting 
in  public,  while  he  favoured  in  private,  the  cause  of  the  exile. 
By  proclamation  he  forbade  under  severe  penalties  any  of  his 
subjects  to  lend  assistance  to  Edward :  in  secret  he  made  him  a 
present  of  fifty  thousand  florins  ;  ordered  four  large  ships  to  be 
equipped  for  his  use  at  Vere  in  Holland  ;  and  hired  fourteen 
vessels  from  the  Hanse  towns  to  transport  him  to  England''^. 
Edward  lands  About  the  middle  of  Lent  the  hostile  fleet  was  descried  oft'  the 
""  '" "     coast  of  Suffolk :  but  the  preparations  which  had   been  made, 

Mar.  12.  and  the  activity  of  a  brother  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  deterred  it 
from  approaching  the  land.  Continuing  his  course  to  the  north, 
Edward   entered   the  Humber,  and  with  fifteen  hundred  men 

Mai.  14.  disembarked  at  Ravenspur,  the  very  place  where  Henry  IV. 
landeil  to  dethrone  Richard  II.  The  hostility  of  the  inhabitants 
induced  him  to  imitate  the  dissimulation  and  perjury  of  that 
monarch.  He  exhibited  a  pretended  safe-conduct  from  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  ;  protested  that  he  came  not  to  claiu)  the 
throne  but  the  inheritance  of  his  late  father,  the  duke  of  York; 

"  Rym.  xi.  683.  690.  and  300  Flemings,  "  with  hangegunns,"  forte. 

"  t'ommincs,  iii.  6.     He  had  900  Eiiglisli      haode  gunns.  Lcl.  Coll.  ii.  503. 
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wore  in  his  bonnet  an  ostrich  feather,  the  device  of  Edward,  the     chap. 
Lancastrian  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  ordered  his  followers  to  shout  ' 

"  Long  hve  king  Henry,"  in  every  village  and  town  through 
which  they  passed.  At  the  gates  of  York,  and  afterwards  on 
the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  he  was  compelled  to  abjure  upon  oath 
in  presence  of  the  corporation  and  clergy  all  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown.  Such  a  reception  was  not  calculated  to  flatter 
his  hopes  :  but  he  had  staked  his  life  on  the  result ;  he  resolved 
to  press  forward;  and  the  boldness  and  decision  which  marked 
his  conduct,  contrasted  with  the  inactivity,  timidity,  and  irreso- 
lution of  his  adversaries,  will  justify  a  suspicion  that  he  possessed 
resources,  and  was  encouraged  by  promises,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  At  Pontefract  lay  the  marquess  Montague  with  an 
army  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  overwhelmed  the  invaders. 
A  short  correspondence  passed  between  Edward  and  that  com- 
mander. The  former  marched  within  four  miles  of  the  head 
quarters  of  his  adversary,  and  not  a  sword  was  drawn  to  impede 
or  retard  his  progress.  But  the  rivulet,  as  it  rolled  on,  was 
swelled  by  the  accession  of  numberless  streams :  at  Nottingham 
the  exile  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men  : 
and  in  his  proclamations  he  now  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
summoned  every  loyal  subject  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  sove- 
reign. Clarence  also  threw  off  the  mask.  He  had  raised  a  nu- 
merous body  of  men  under  a  commission  from  Henry :  he  now 
ordered  them  to  wear  the  white  rose  over  their  gorgets  *',  and 
joined  his  brother  near  Coventry,  Avhere  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Oxford  had  concentrated  their  forces.  The  battle,  which 
Edward  offered,  was  obstinately  refused;  and  the  Yorkists  And  is  ad- 
directed  their  march  with   expedition    to  the  capital,  which  London. 

•»  Fenn,  ii.  64. 
VOL.  III.  3  z 
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CHAP,  had    been     intrusted    to    the   cave   of    the   archbishop.      But 

XXIV 

"  that  prelate  ah'eady  began  to  waver.     In  the  morning  he  con- 


^  -I  11  ducted  Henry,  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  ;  in  the  afternoon  he  ordered  the  recorder 
Worswick  to  admit  Edward  by  a  postern  in  the  walls.  In  his 
excuse  it  was  alleged  that  the  party  of  the  house  of  York  had 
gained  the  ascendancy  among  the  citizens :  that  the  richest  of 
the  merchants  were  the  creditors  of  Edward :  that  his  aftability, 
and  gallantries,  had  attached  numbers  to  his  interests :  and  that 
the  sanctuaries  contained  two  thousand  of  his  adherents,  ready 
at  a  signal  to  unsheath  the  sword  in  his  favour.  However  that 
may  be,  the  archbishop  secured  a  pardon  for  himself,  and  ruined 
the  cause  of  his  brothers''".  Warwick  and  Montague  followed 
their  adversary,  expecting  to  find  him  encamped  before  the  ca- 
pital :  but  he,  apprehensive  of  the  Lancasti"ians  within  its  walls, 
immediately  left  it,  and  taking  Henry  with  him,  advanced  to 
meet  his  pursuers  as  far  as  Barnet.  Clarence,  who  felt  some 
compunction  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted,  sent  to  oti'er  his 
services  as  mediator  between  his  father-in-law  and  his  brother. 
"  Go  and  tell  your  master,"  replied  the  indignant  earl,  "  that 
"  Warwick  true  to  his  word  is  a  better  man  than  the  false  and 
"  perjured  Clarence."  He  had  appealed  to  the  sword  :  he 
would  admit  of  no  other  arbiter  between  him  and  his  enemies  ^^ 
Battle  of  Bar-  It  was  late  on  Easter-eve  when  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of 
""April  \4.      each  other :  before  sunrise  the  next  morning  their  leaders  had 

'•  "  He  was   (loblo   (as  men  suppose)  to  was  committed  for  a  few  days  to  the  Tower, 

"  king   Henrv,  and    kept   hym   at    London,  either  to  conceal  his  treason,   or  through  mis- 

"  when  he  woold  have  beene  at  Westminster.  trust.     Fenn,  ii.  64.     His  pardon  incUides  all 

"  He   had  lettres  of  king  Edward  to  kepe  offences  committed  before  Easter-eve.     Rym. 

"  king  Henry  out  ofsanctuary."  Lei.  Coll.  ii.  xi.  709. 

508.     He  swore  allegiance  to  Edward  on  the  "  Contio.  Croyl.  554.     Speed,  881.    Co- 

.lacrament  in  the  morning  before  the  king  left  mines,  iii.  7. 
London  for  Barnet.     Rym.  xi.  710.     Yet  ho 
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arrayed  them  in  the  field.     The  battle  was  more  remarkable  for     <^HAP. 
its  consequences  to  the  rival  parties,  than  for  the  number  of  the  _______ 

slain  or  the  obstinacy  of  the  combatants  :  but  to  describe  it  I'rom 
the  imperfect  and  discordant  narratives  which  have  descended  to 
us,  would  be  a  perplexing  and  hopeless  task.  It  is  agreed  that  it 
lasted  six  hours,  that  on  one  occasion  the  Yorkists  began  to  retire; 
and  that  intelligence  of  their  total  defeat  reached  their  friends  in 
the  capital.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  changed,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve some  wi'iters  by  the  advance  of  Edward's  reserve ;  accordinc 
to  others  by  a  fatiil  mistake  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  men 
charged  the  followers  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  as  enemies,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  exclaim  "treason,"  and  flee  from  the  field". 
Warwick  was  slain  either  fighting  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  or 
in  an  attempt  to  secrete  himself  in  a  wood  :  his  brother  Montague 
also  fell,  whether  it  was  that  he  offei'ed  himself  bravely  to  the 
swords  of  the  enemy,  or  that  by  putting  on  the  livery  of  Edward 
he  excited  the  resentn^ent  of  his  own  party.  The  duke  of 
Exeter  was  left  as  dead,  but  his  servants  found  him  still 
breathing  in  the  evening,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  sanctuary 
at  Westminster.  Of  all  the  Lancastrian  leaders  the  earl  of 
Oxford  alone  escaped,  and  joining  the  earl  of  Pembroke  in 
Wales,  still  defied  the  poAver  of  the  Yorkists.  Edward  lost  the 
lords  Cromwejl  and  Say,  and  the  son  of  the  lord  Berners  ".  By 
many  writers  the  number  of  the  slain  is  swelled  to  several  thou- 
sands :  one  of  the  Pastons,  who  was  in  the  engagement,  reduces 
it  to  ten  or  eleven  hundred  ''*. 

To  Edward  the  death  of  Warwick  was  of  greater  importance 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  different  parties  were  star  with  rays.     It  was  easy  to  mistake  one 

distinguished   by  the  badges  oi  their  leaders,  for  the  oiher.     Lei.  Coll.  ii.  604. 

which  they  wore  both  on  their  breasts  and  "  Com.  Croyl.  555.     Lei.  Col.  504,  505. 

their  backs.     That  day  Edward  had  chosen  Hall,  217,  218.     Fab.  504, 

for  his  badge  a  sun  with  rays,  and  Oxfor4  a  "  Fenn,  ii.  64, 
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than  any  victory.  That  nobleman  by  a  long  course  of  success 
had  acquired  the  surname  of  the  king-maker  :  and  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  vulgar  believed  that  the  cause,  which  he  supported, 
must  finally  triumph.  His  body,  with  that  of  his  brother  Mon- 
tague, was  publicly  exposed  for  three  days  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  then  deposited  among  the  ashes  of  his  forefathers  in 
the  abbey  of  Bilsam.  Edward  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
remanded  the  unfurtunate  Henry  to  his  cell  in  the  Tower,  and 
resumed  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  ".  But  he  was 
not  long  permitted  to  indulge  in  repose  or  ft^stivity.  He  had 
fought  at  Barnet  on  the  Sunday :  on  the  Friday  he  was  again 
summoned  into  the  field.  Quten  Margaret,  who  had  been 
detained  for  weeks  on  the  French  coast  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  had  at  last  sailed,  and  after  a  tempestuous  passage  of 
seventeen  days  had  landed  with  a  body  of  French  auxiliaries  at 
Plymouth.  It  was  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Barnet.  She 
was  hardly  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  with  the  fatal  intelligence.  All  her  hopes 
were  instantly  broken  ;  she  sank  to  the  ground  in  despair:  and 
as  soon  as  she  came  to  herself,  hastened  with  her  son  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Beaulieu.  But  the  Lancastrian  lords,  who  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  cause,  induced  her  to  quit  her  asylum, 
conducted  her  to  Bath,  and  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
to  fight  under  her  banner.  If  this  army  could  have  joined  that 
under  the  earl  of  Pembroke  in  Wales,  the  crown  might  per- 
haps have  been  again  replaced  on  the  head  of  Henry.  But 
the  citizens  of  Gloucester  had  fortified  the  bridge  over  the 
Severn:  and  when  she  reached  Tewksbury,  Edward  had 
already  arrived  with  a  more  numerous  army.  The  Lancas- 
trians,   posted  behind    a   lofty    intrenchment,    easily   repulsed 

«  Fab.  804. 
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temporary   success,   saUied   out  to  harass   their  retreat.      But ^ 

few  followed  their  gallant  leader :  the  rest  were  restrained  by  the 
.reason  or  timidity  of  the  lord  VVenlock.  The  Yorkists  turned 
on  their  pursuers,  chased  them  back  to  the  foot  of  the  iutrench- 
ments,  and  put  most  of  them  to  the  sword.  Distrust  and  dismay 
now  spread  through  the  ranks  of  the  Lancastrians:  the  rampart 
"was  but  faintly  defended:  first  the  banner  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, soon  that  of  Edward,  waved  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp  :  and  Somerset  in  despair,  riding  up  to  lord  Wenlock,  at 
one  stroke  beat  out  his  brains.  The  queen  and  her  son  were 
made  prisoners.  The  former  was  reserved  to  grace  the  con- 
queror's triumph  :  the  latter  was  led  to  his  tent,  and  being  asked 
what  had  brought  him  to  England,  boldly  but  ingenuously  replied, 
"  To  preserve  my  father's  crown  and  my  own  inheritance." 
Edward  had  the  barbarity  to  strike  the  young  prince  in  the  face 
with  his  gauntlet  :  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  or  perhaps  the 
knights  in  their  retinue,  dispatched  him  with  their  swords  ^^ 

It  is  probable  that  n)any  of  the  Lancastrian  leaders   might  Execution  of 

...  ,  ,  •!■       the  iluke  of 

have  escaped  by  tiight,  it  they  had  not  sought  an  asylum  withm  somerset. 
the  church.  While  they  were  triumphant,  they  had  ahvays 
respected  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and  a  hope  was  cherished 
that  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  two  thousand  of  his  partisans,  would  restrain  Edward  from 
violating  a  privilege,  to  which  he  was  so  much  indebted.  But 
the  murder  of  the  young  prince  had  whetted  his  appetite  for 
blood.  With  his  sword  drawn  he  attempted  to  enter  the  church : 
but  a  priest,  bearing  the  host  in  his  hand,  ran  to  the  door,  and 
refused  to  move  from  the  threshold  till  the  king  had  given  a 
reluctant  promise  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  who  had  taken  refuge 

"  Com.  Croyl.  556.     Hollingshead,  1340.     Stow,  424. 
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within  the  walls.  For  two  days  the  promise  Avas  observed  :  on 
the  third  a  body  of  armed  men  burst  into  the  church,  seized  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  with  the  lord  of  St.  John's,  six  knights,  and 
seven  esquires,  and  dragging  their  victims  to  a  scaftbld,  struck 
off  their  heads '''' . 

There  now  remained  but  one  person  whose  life  could  give 
uneasiness  to  Edward.  As  long  as  the  son  lived  to  claim  the 
crown  of  his  father,  the  blood  of  Henry  was  not  worth  the 
shedding:  but  now  that  the  young  prince  was  no  more,  to 
remove  the  old  king,  was  to  remove  the  last  temptation  to  his 
adherents.  In  the  morning  of  the  eve  of  the  Ascension  Edward 
made  his  entry  into  London  :  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
Henry  perished  in  the  Tower.  To  satisfy  the  credulous  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  died  of  grief:  but  though  the  conqueror 
could  silence  the  tongues,  he  could  not  controul  the  belief  or 
the  pens  of  his  subjects  ''^ :  and  the  writers  who  lived  under  the 
next  dynasty,  not  only  proclaim  the  murder,  but  ascribe  the 
black  deed  to  the  advice,  if  not  to  the  dagger,  of  the  younger  of 
the  three  brothers,  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  ^^.     The  body, 


"  Lei.  Collect,  ii.  506. 

"  Parcat,  says  the  monk  of  Croyland, 
Deus,  et  spatium  poenitentiae  ei  donet,  qui- 
cumque  tarn  sacrilegas  maniis  in  christum 
domini  ausus  est  immittere :  unde  et  agens 
tyranni,  et  patiens  gloriosi  martyris  tituium 
mireatur.  He  wrote  during  the  reign  of 
Richard.     Cont.  Croyl.  556. 

"  Mr.  Laing  in  a  dissertation  printed  at  the 
end  of  Henry's  history  (vol.  xii.  p.  393),  la- 
bours to  clear  the  memory  of  Richard  from 
the  murder  of  Henry.  With  this  view  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  Henry  did  not  die  on 
the  evening  of  the  day,  on  which  Edward 
entered  London,  because,  as  Malone  ob- 
serves (Shakespeare,  xi.  653),  "  it  appears 
"  on  the  face  of  the  public  accounts  allowed 
"  in  the  exchequer  for  the  maiatenance  of 


"  Henry  VI.  and  his  numerous  attendants  in 
"  the  Tower,  that  he  lived  till  the  twelfth  of 
"  June,  twenty-two  days  after  the  time  as- 
"  signed  for  his  pretended  assassination." 
These  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  Rym.  xi. 
712.  But  they  afford  no  proof  ihat  Henry 
lived  till  the  l-ith  of  June.  The  latest  date 
of  any  particular  charge  is  that  of  William 
Sayer  for  the  maintenance  of  Henry  and  ten 
guards  for  a  fortnight,  beginning  the  1 1th  of 
May,  and  of  course  ending  on  ihe  day  on 
which  the  king  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 
The  mistake  arises  from  this,  that  Malone  has 
taken  the  day  of  the  moiitli  on  which  the 
accounts  were  allowed  at  the  exchequer,  for 
the  day  on  which  the  expenses  ceased :  which 
is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  it  even  be- 
longs to  a  different  year,  1472  and  not  1471 : 
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surrouiid(xl  with  guards  and  torches,  was  conducted  to  St.  Paul's,     CHAP, 
and  thence  to  tlie  abbey  of  Chertsey,  where  it  was  buried.     By  _ 


the  friends  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  Henry  Avas  revered  as  a 
martyr.  It  was  soon  whispered  that  miracles  had  been  wrought 
at  his  tomb,  and  Richard  III.,  apprehensive  of  the  impression 
which  such  reports  might  make  on  the  public  mind,  removed  his 
bones  from  Chertsey  to  Windsor.  Henry  VII.  placed,  or  in- 
tended to  place,  them  among  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  in  West- 
minster abbey  ^°. 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  reign  of  Edward,  it  may  not  be  Fate  of  the 
amiss  to  notice  the  history  of  the  sm-viving  adherents  of  Henry.  L'"'^**'""'*- 
1 .  Margaret  was  confined  first  in  the  Tower,  afterwards  at  Windsor,  aueen  Mar- 
and  lastly  at  Wallingford,  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  five  marks  ^"^ " 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  servants.     After  a  captivity 
of  five  years  she  was  ransomed  by  Louis  of  France,  and  died  in 
1482  in  her  own  country.     2.  Henry  Holand  duke  of  Exeter,  The  duke  of 
and  great  grandson  of  John  of  Ghent  by  his  second  daughter  ^"'"■• 
Elisabeth,  had  been  conveyed,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster.     It  was  expect- 
ed that  he  would  obtain  his  pardon  by  the  influence  of  his  wife 
Anne,  the  eldest  sister  of  Edward.     But  that  lady  solicited  and 
obtained  a  divorce  in  1472,  and  married  sir  Thomas  St.  Leger.     Nov.  12. 
I'he  duke  was  at  the  time  in  the  custody  of  the  king,  with  the 
weekly  allowance  of  half  a  mark :   the  next  year  his  dead  body 
was  found  floating  in   the  sea  between  Dover  and   Calais  ^\ 
3.  Veer  earl  of  Oxford,  had  escaped  from  Bamet  into  Scot-  Q^Jf^***^ 

as  appears  from  the  two  next  accounts  which  naturae  persolvit — and  of  the  translation  of  his 

though  allowed  on  the  24th  of  June,  refer  to  body,  that  it  was  made  by  the  same  smuli, 

expenses  in  September  and  October  of  1^71.  qua    mente     ducti,    ignoratur.     Ibid.      Yet 

See  them  in  Rym.  xi.  713,  714.  Henry  Vll.  gives  the  reason  meDtioned  above. 

'"  Rous,  217.      Rym.   xiii.    103.       Pope  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  653. 

Julius  in  his  brief  says  of  Henry's  death,  ante  "  Stow,  426. 
diem  facto,  ut  creditur,  aemulorum,  debitutn 
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lence,  he  collected  a  small  squadron  of  twelve  sail,  swept  the 


1473        narrow  seas,  kept  the  maritime  counties  in  perpetual  alarm,  and 
May.       lyy  frequent  captures  enriched  himself  and  his  followers.     With 
about  four  hundred  men  he  surprised  the  strong  fortress  of  mount 
s^P-  30-      St.  Michael  in  Cornwall,  whence  he  made  repeated  inroads  into 
the  neighbouring  counties,  receiving  frequent  supplies  from  the 
friends  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  those  of  the  house  of  York.     By  Edward's  command,  sir 
Henry  Bodrugan  besieged  the  mount :    but  his  fidelity  was  sus- 
pected ;    and  he  was  in  a  short  time  superseded  by  sir  John 
Fortescue.     The  new  commander  had  been  a  Lancastrian  and 
a  friend  :    he  had  recourse  to  promises  and  persuasion  :    and  the 
1474.       earl,  apprehensive  of  the  treachery  of  his  own  men,  surrendered 
the  place  on  condition  that  his  life  and  the  hves  of  his  followers 
should  be  spared,  with  the  exception  of  the  lord  Beaumont  and 
sir  Richard  Laumarth.     During  the  next  eleven  years,  he  was 
confined  a  close  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Ham,  while  his  countess, 
the  sister  to  the  great  Warwick,  was  compelled  to  support  herself 
by  the  profits  of  her  needle  and  the  secret  presents   of  her 
The  aichbi-     friends  *^.     4.  Though  the  archbishop  of  York  had  rendered  the 
b  op  0    or  .  j^.^^  niany   services,  Edward  did  not  feel  easy  on  his  throne,  as 
long  as  a  Nevil  remained  at  liberty.    That  prelate  had  hunted  at 
Windsor  with  the  king,  Avho  promised  in  return  to  hunt  with 
H73.       him  at  the  Moor  in  Hertfordshire.     The  most  magnificent  pre- 
parations were  made  for  his  reception :  all  the  plate,  which  the 
archbishop  had  secreted  since  the  death  of  his  brothers,  had 
been  collected  against  the   king's  arrival:    and  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  invited  to  partake  of 

"  Stow,  426.      Lei.  Coll.   ii.   508,  509*      149.     We  shall  meet  with  him  again  fighting 
Feiin,  ii.  133.  139.  142.  168.    Rot.  Pari.  vi.      victoriously  for  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
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the  entertainment.     But  Edward  sent  for  him  to  Windsor,  and     CHAP, 
arrested  him  on  a  charge  of  having  lent  money  to  tlie  earl  of  _______ 


Oxford.     The  revenue  of  his  bishopric  was  seized,  his  plate  con- 
fiscated, his  mitre  converted  into  a  crown  ;  and  his  jewels  were 
divided  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales.     The  prelate 
lingered  in  prison  for  three  years,  partly  in  England  and  partly 
atGuisnes:    and  did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death  in  the  year  1476^^.     5.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  TheearUof 
the  uterine  brother  of  Henry,  with  his  nephew  the  young  earl  of  Richmond. 
Richmond,  left  Wales,  and  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast 
of  Bretagne.     The  king,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  the  severe  revenge 
which  that  young  prince  was  destined  to  inflict  on  the  house  of 
York,  employed   solicitations  and  promises  to  have  both  the 
uncle  and   nephew  delivered  into  his  hands.      But  the  duke 
Francis,  though  he  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  Edward, 
resolutely  refused   to   betray   the  suppliants.      He  engaged  to 
watch    them   so,  that  they  should  give  no  reasonable  cause  of 
disquietude,  but  would  not  expose  the  exiles,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  protection,  to  the  vengeance  or  policy  of  their  enemy. 
They  remained  in  a  kind  of  honourable  confinement  during  the 
reign  of  Edward :  the  reader  will  see  them  again  in  England  under 
that  of  his  successor ''*.     6.  Of  the  other  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  the  principal,  as  soon  as  their  hopes  were  extinguished 
by  the  death  of  Henry  and  his  son,  condescended  to  implore  the 
clemency  of  Edward  ;  and  that  prince,  having  no  longer  a  com- 
petitor to  fear,  listened  Avith  greater  attention  to  their  petitions. 
Hence  in  the  next  parliament  several  attainders  were  reversed  in 
favour  of  persons,  whose  services  might  prove  useful,  or  whose 

"  Lei.  Coll.  ii.  508.     Stow,  446.     Rym.  ••  Cora.  v.  18.     Stow,  426.  429. 
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influence  was  too  inconsiderable  to  make  them  subjects  of  jealousy. 
Of  these  I  may  mention  two,  Dr.  Morton  parson  of  Blokesworth, 
and  sir  John  Fortescue  lord  chief  justice,  who  had  both  been 
present  in  the  field  of  Towton,  and  both  been  attainted  by  act 
of  parliament.  In  their  petitions  to  Edward  they  use  nearly 
the  same  expressions.  "  They  are  as  sorrowful  and  repentant, 
"  as  any  creatures  may  be,  for  whatever  they  have  done  to  the 
"  displeasure  of  the  king's  highness :  and  protest  that  they  are 
"  and  ever  will  be  true  liegemen  and  obeissant  subjects  to  him 
"  their  sovereign  lord."  Acquainted  with  the  talents  of  Morton, 
Edward  had  already  granted  him  his  pardon,  and  made  him 
keeper  of  the  rolls.  Soon  afterwards  he  preferred  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ely.  His  attachment  to  the  sons  of  his  benefactor 
earned  for  him  the  enmity  of  Richard  III. :  and  to  his  councils 
were  afterwards  ascribed  the  deposition  of  that  usurper,  and  the 
termination  of  civil  discord,  by  the  union  of  the  two  roses  in  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VII.  with  the  princess  Elisabeth.  Sir  John 
Fortescue  accompanied  Margaret  and  her  son  during  their  exile, 
and  with  the  title  of  chancellor  was  intrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  young  prince.  While  he  was  with  Henry  in  Scotland,  he  had 
written  a  treatise  in  proof  of  the  claim  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
against  that  of  the  house  of  York.  But  he  could  support  with 
equal  ability  either  side  of  the  question  :  and  after  the  death  of 
Henr}'  Avrote  a  second  treatise  in  proof  of  the  claim  of  the  house 
of  York,  against  the  claim  of  that  of  Lancaster.  The  latter 
seerns  to  have  been  required  as  the  price  of  his  pardon.  In  his 
petition  he  assures  the  king,  "  that  he  hath  so  clearly  disproved 
"  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  against  his  right  and 
"  title,  that  now  there  remaineth  no  colour  or  matter  of  argu- 
"  ment  to  the  hurt  or  infamy  of  the  same  right  or  title  by  reason 
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"  of  any  such  writing,  but  the  same  right  and  title  stand  now     chap. 
"  the  more  clear  and  open  by  that  any  such  writings  have  been  ' 

"  made  against  them  ^^." 

Thus,  after  many  a  bloody  field,  and  the  most  surprising  vicis-  J^"p"(',,^®" 
situdes  of  fortune,  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  York  seated  on  renceand 

Gloucester' 

the  throne  of  England,  apparently  without  a  competitor.  His 
eldest  son,  who  had  been  born  in  the  sanctuary  during  his  exile,  and 
had  also  been  named  Edward,  was  noAV  created  prince  of  Wales  june2«. 
and  carl  of  Chester,  and  was  recognised  as  the  heir  apparent  in  juiy  3. 
a  great  council  of  prelates  and  peers  ^**.  The  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  had  no  leader  in  England  :  the  marauding 
expeditions  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  had  become  subjects  rather  of 
ridicule  than  terror  :  and  the  king  was  relieved  from  all  appre- 
hensions on  the  part  of  Scotland  by  the  promising  state  of  his 
negotiations  with  that  kingdom^''.     His   chief  disquietude  was 


"  See  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  26.  69.  He  main- 
tained in  his  first  work  that  Phihppa,  daugh- 
ter of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  through 
•whom  the  house  of  York  claimed,  had  never 
been  acknowledged  by  her  father  ;  in  the 
second  that  she  was  his  legitimate  child  and 
beir.  See  extracts  from  both  treatises  in 
"  The  Hereditary  Right  asserted,"  p.  234, 
235,  and  App.  i.  ii.,  taken  from  the  Cotton 
MS.  Otho,  B.  1.— But  the  most  important  of 
the  works  of  this  learned  judge  is  his  tract  de 
Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  which  he  wrote  in 
exile  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  prince, 
who  was  murdered  after  the  battle  of  Tewks- 
bury.  He  informs  his  royal  pupil  that  the 
English  is  not  an  absolute  but  a  limited 
monarchy.  In  the  former,  which  is  the  off- 
spring of  force  and  conquest,  the  will  of  the 
prince  is  the  law  :  in  the  latter,  which  arises 
from  the  free  election  of  men  for  their  own 
safety  and  convenience,  the  king  can  neither 
make  laws,  nor  take  the  goods  of  his  subjects, 
without  their  consent  (c.  9.  12,  13,  14).  Of 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  latter  the  prince 
could  have  no  doubt,  if  he  would  contrast  the 
situation  of  the  lower  classes  in  his  own  coun> 


try,  with  that  of  similar  classes  in  France. 
He  would  find  that  the  English  were  better 
clothed,  better  fed,  and  enjoyed  in  greater 
abundance  the  comforts  of  life  (c.  35,  36). 
He  then  proceeds  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
English  before  the  Roman  law  :  1".  Because 
the  trial  by  jury  is  superior  to  that  by  wit- 
nesses; and  to  a  question  from  the  young 
Edward,  why  then  other  nations  do  not  adopt 
it,  replies,  that  they  cannot,  because  in  no 
other  country  are  there  to  be  found  such  num- 
bers of  substantial  yeomen,  qualified  to  serve 
as  jurors  :  2°.  Because  it  bastardises  the  issue 
born  before  wedlock,  whereas  the  civil  law 
legitimates  it :  3".  Because  it  makes  the  child 
of  the  same  condition  as  the  father,  not  as  the 
mother  :  4°.  Because  it  refuses  the  guardian- 
ship of  orphans  to  those  who  by  law  would 
succeed  to  their  estates,  &c.  This  treatise  is 
deserving  of  attention,  because  it  shews  what 
notions  prevailed  at  that  period  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  subject. 

«*  Rym.  xi.  713. 

"  Id.  xi.  718.733.  748. 
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CHAP,      created  by  the  insatiate  rapacity  of  his  two  brothers,  the  dukes 
.  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester.     The  immense  property  of  the  late 

earl  of  Warwick  had  been  derived  from  two  sources,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  father  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  possessions  of 
his  Avife  Anne,  the  heiress  to  the  noble  and  opulent  family  of 
Beauchamp.  Clarence,  who  had  married  Warwick's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, grasped  at  the  whole  succession  :  Gloucester  proposed,  b}' 
marrying  the  younger,  the  relict  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  to 
claim  for  himself  a  proportionate  share.  To  defeat  the  project  of 
his  brother,  the  former  concealed  the  widow  from  the  pursuit 
of  Gloucester:  but  after  some  months  she  was  discovered  in  Lon- 
don in  the  disguise  of  a  cook-maid,  and  for  greater  security  was 
conducted  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's.  Clarence  could 
not  prevent  the  marriage :  but  he  swore  that  Gloucester  "  should 
"  not  part  the  livelyhood  Avith  him."  The  king  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  two  brothers.  They  pleaded  their  cause  repeat- 
edly before  him  in  council ;  arbitrators  were  appointed  ;  and  at 
length  an  award  was  given,  which,  after  assigning  her  portion  to 
Anne,  left  the  rest  of  the  property  to  Isabella,  the  elder  sister  ^^. 
All  this  while  the  countess  their  mother  was  living,  and  to  her  be- 
longed by  law  the  possessions  of  her  late  brother  and  father, 
with  the  dower  settled  on  her  by  her  husband  ^^.  But  her  in- 
1474.  terests  were  disregarded.  By  act  of  parliament  it  was  determined 
^^'       that  the  daughters  should  succeed  as  if  their  mother  were  dead : 

"  B^enn,  ii.  90.     During  this  quarrel  sir  "  there  should  be  some  other  thing  intended, 

John  Fasten  writes  thus :  "  The  world  seems  "  and  some  treason  conspired  :  so  what  shall 

"  queasy  here.     For  the   most  part  that  be  "  fall,  can   I  not  say."     Fenu,  ii.  127.  Apr. 

"  about  the  king,  have  sent  hither  for  their  13,   1473. 

"  harness  (armour).     It  is  said  for  certain,  "  She  had  been,  since  the   death  of  her 

"  that  the  duke  of  Clarence  maketh  himself  husband,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Beverly,  but  was 

"  big  in   that    he  can :    shewing   as   (if)    he  removed  to  the   north  in  June  1473,  by  sir 

"  would  but  deal  with  the  duke  of  Glouces-  J.  Tyirel.     Edward  had  assented  to  it :    but 

•'  ter  :   hut  the  king  intendeth  to  be  as  big  as  Clarence  was  displeased. 
"  they  both.     Some  men  think  that  under  this 
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that,  if  either  of  them  should  die  before  her  husband,  he  should  chap. 

.  .  XXIV. 

continue  to  enjoy  her  portion  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life :  ' 


and  that  if  a  divorce  should  be  pronounced  between  Richard 
and  Anne,  Richard  should  still  have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  pro- 
vided he  should  marry,  or  do  his  endeavours  to  marry,  her 
again  ^.  Still  the  two  brothers  were  not  secure.  To  preclude 
any  claim  from  the  son  of  the  marquess  Montague,  Warwick's 
brother,  it  was  enacted  that  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  and  their  July, 
heirs,  should  enjoy  certain  lands,  the  former  property  of  the  earl, 
as  long  as  there  should  exist  any  male  issue  of  the  body  of  the 
marquess.  By  these  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  grant  of  dif- 
ferent honours  and  emoluments,  the  demands  of  the  royal  bro- 
thers were  satisfied  :  but  a  secret  hatred  had  been  kindled  in 
their  breasts,  Avhich  was  ready  to  burst  forth  on  the  first  and 
most  trivial  provocation  ^K 

Being  at  length  relieved  from  all  cause  of  disquietude  at  home,  Alliance 
Edward  turned  his  attention  to  the  concerns  of  foreign  poAvers.  v^amfe. 
Louis  king  of  France,  and  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  had  long 
been  implacable  enemies.  The  latter,  with  his  ally  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  solicited  Edward  to  prosecute  the  ancient  claim  of  the 
English  monarchs  to  the  French  crown.  Gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  received  from  his  brother-in-law,  the  desire 
of  punishing  Louis  for  the  succours  which  he  had  furnished  to 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  above  all  the  advantage  of  employ- 
ing in  a  foreign  war  those,  who  from  their  former  attachments, 
might  be  inclined  to  cabal  against  his  government,  induced  him 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  project.  AUiances,  offensive  and 
defensive,  were  concluded  between  him  and  the  two  dukes :  the 
partition  of  their  conquests  was  arranged :  and  the  respective 

"  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  100,  101.     Thus  says  the      verse  domin*  relictum  est,  p.  556,  557. 
Continuator   Hist.  Croyl.    Paruro  aut  jiihil         "  Rot.  Pari,  vi,  124. 
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CHAP,      quotas,  with   the   payment,  of  their  troops  was  satisfactorily 
XXIV. 


settled.     France,  according  to  these  treaties,  would  have  been 

divided  into  two  independent  states  :  of  which  one,  comprehend- 
ing the  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  would  have  belonged  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy   Avithout  any   obligation   of  fealty  or 
homage :  the  other  would  have  been  possessed  by  Edward  as 
the  undoubted  heir  to  the  ancient  monarchs  ^^.     The  king  found 
the  nation  willing  to  embark  in  the  romantic  undertaking :  the 
ft?"       clergy,  the  lords,  and  the  commons,  separately  granted  him  a 
°''to^'       tenth  of  their  income  :  and  the  parliament,  which  with  different 
Mar!1j4\     prorogations  continued  to  sit  during  two  years  and  a  half,  voted 
supply  upon    supply  with  unprecedented   rapidity  ^^.     But  an 
additional    aid    was    obtained    by    the    king's    own    ingenuity. 
He   assumed   the  tone  of  a   sturdy  beggar ;    called   the  more 
wealthy  of  the  citizens  before  him  ;  and   requested  from  each  a 
present  for  the  relief  of  his  Avants.     No  one  presumed  to  reject 
the  prayer  of  his  sovereign  :  and   considerable  sums  were  thus 
procured  from  the  shame,  the  hopes,  or  the  fears,  of  the  donors. 
Preceding  monarchs  had    repeatedly    borrowed    on    their  own 
security,  or  that  of  the  parliament :  Edward  was   the  first  Avho 
demanded  presents,  and  facetiously  termed  the  money  which  he 
had  extorted,  a  benevolence^*.     We  may   believe   that   the  sums 
collected    from   these  difierent  sources  exceeded   the  treasures 
amassed   by   any  of  his  predecessors  :  but  it  is  plain   that  the 
historian  was  not  possessed   of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  Avhen  he 
asserted  that  they  would  never  be  equalled  on  any  subsequent 


occasion  ^\ 


'-  Rym.  xi.  804—814.  verius  qaod  nollet.     Coiit.  Croyl.  558. 
"  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  3  —  153.  "'  Ad  eas  summas,   quarum  summas  neque 

"  Inaudita  impositio  munoris,  ut  per  bene-  antea  visae,   neqne   in    futurum  de  verosimili 

Tolentiani   quisque   daret   quod   vellet,    imo  simul  videada;  suut.     Ibid. 
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Tliongh  Europe  had  long  resounded  with  the  report  of  these     chap. 
prci)arations,  froui  some  accident  or  other  the  threatened  expe-  ' 


dition  was  annually  postponed.  Edward,  however,  improved  ^.i^^rd  lamu 
the  delay  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots.  His  «>  France, 
commissioners  offered  ample  indemnity  for  all  injuries  sustained 
by  the  Scottish  merchants  :  the  long  truce  was  reciprocally  con- 
firmed ;  a  marriage  was  contracted  between  the  duke  of  Rothsay 
the  eldest  son  of  James,  and  Cecily  the  second  daughter  of 
Edward,  and  the  portion  of  the  princess  was  fixed  at  twenty 
thousand  marks,  to  be  paid  by  equal  instalments  in  ten  years  : 
a  mode  of  payment  which,  by  making  the  king  of  Scots  the 
pensioner,  attached  him  to  the  interests,  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land^. At  length  Edward  proceeded  to  Sandwich:  his  army,  1475. 
consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  ten  times  that 
ruunber  of  archers,  was  transported  to  Calais  :  and  Charles  duke 
of  Burgundy  was  invited,  according  to  the  treaty,  to  join  the 
king  with  his  troops.  But  that  prince,  who  had  already  wasted 
his  resources  by  a  romantic  and  unsuccessful  expedition  into 
Germany,  arrived  in  the  English  camp  with  a  slender  retinue, 
and  offered  the  best  apology  in  his  power  for  his  inability  to 
fulfil  his  engagements.  Edward  accompanied  him  to  Peronne, 
where  his  chagrin  Avas  augmented  by  the  jealousy  with  which 
Charles  excluded  the  English  from  the  town.  Thence  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  occupy  St.  Quintin's,  but  the  constable  of 
St.  Pol,  who  had  been  represented  as  an  ally,  fired  on  it  from 
the  walls.  The  king  could  no  longer  check  the  expression  of 
his  disappointment :  and  the  duke  departed  Avith  a  promise  to 
return  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 

From  Sandwich,  in   conformity  with   the   lavi^s  of  chivalry,  Policy  of 
Garter  king  at  arms  had  been  dispatched  to  Louis,  to  make  a    ''"^* 

•«  Bym.  xi.  821—832. 
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CHAP,      formal  demand  of  the  French  crown.     The  monarch  heard  him 
XXIV. 

.  with   composure,    took    him   into   his   closet,    expressed    much 

esteem  for  the  character  of  Edward,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  live 
in  amity  with  so  illustrious  a  prince.     He  then  put  three  hundred 
crowns  into  the  hands  of  the  herald,  and  promised  him  a  thou- 
sand   more   on    the   conclusion  of  peace.      Won    by  his   libe- 
rality and  apparent  confidence,  Garter  advised  him  to  apply  to 
the  lord  Howard  or  the  lord  Stanle}^,  as  ministers  averse  from 
war,  and  high  in  the  favour  of  their  sovereign.     Louis  imme- 
diately dismissed  him,  and  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  in- 
formation ^^. 
Peace  and  ai-       While  Edward  lay  in  his  camp  near  Peronne,  ruminating  on 
France!^"       the  unaccountablc  conduct  of  the  Burgundian,  a  French  herald 
addressed  himself  to  the  lords  Howard  and  Stanley,  and  solicited 
an  introduction  to  the  king.     Beina:  admitted,  he  assured  Ed- 
ward  that  Louis  had  never  entertained   the  slightest  hostility 
against   him  personally  :  and  that  if  he  had  lent  assistance  on 
one  occasion  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  it  had  been  solely  through 
his  hatred  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy :  he  insinuated   that  the 
friendship  pretended  by    Charles   Avas    hollow   and    insincere : 
that  he  had  allured  the  English  into  France  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual advantage,  and  that  he  would  desert  them  the  moment 
he  could  obtain  better  terms  for  himself:  and  then  added  that, 
with  a  little  forbearance  on  each  side,  it  would  be  eas}^  for  two 
princes,  who  mutually  esteemed  each  other,  to  prevent  the  effu- 
sion  of    christian    blood,    and    agree    to    an    accommodation 
equally  beneficial  to  their  subjects.      By  Edward,  discontented 
as  he  was,    the   suggestion   was   received    with   pleasure.      He 
Aug.  13.     convoked  a  council  of  officers,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  that 

"  Com.  iv.  c.  5—7, 
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the  king  should   return   with  his  army  to    England,  if  Louis      CHAP, 
would  consent  to  pay  him  immediately  seventy-five  thousand  • 


crowns;  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  for  life  of  fifty  thousand  more; 
to  conclude  a  truce  and  commercial  intercourse  betiveen  the  two 
nations  for  seven  years ;  and   to  marry  his  eldest  son  to  Ed- 
ward's eldest  daughter,  or  in  the  event  of  her  death,  to  her 
sister  Mary,  Avho  at  the  age  of  puberty  should  be  conveyed 
to   France   at   the   expense   of  Louis,    and   receive  fi'om   him 
an   annual    income    of   sixty    thousand    francs.      The    motives 
assigned    by    the   members    for    this    resolution,   are    the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  and  the  hisin- 
cerity  of  duke   Charles ^^:    but   to    these  must   be  added    the 
presents  which  Louis  distributed  among  the  royal  favourites, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  supply  of  money,  an  object  of  high  im- 
portance to  a  voluptuous  and  indigent  prince.     Commissioners 
on  both  sides  were  appointed  to  meet  at  a  neighbouring  village. 
Louis  assented  to  every  demand  :  and  in  addition  it  was  agreed      Aug.  29. 
that  Margaret  of  Anjou   should  be  set  at  liberty  on  the  pay- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  and  that  all  differences  between 
the  two  kinss  should  be  submitted  to  four  arbitrators,  the  car- 
dinal    of  Canterbury    and   duke    of  Clarence  on   the   part  of 
Edward,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  and  the  count  of  Dunois  on 
the  part  of  Louis,  Avho  should   be  bound   to  pronounce  their 
award  within   the  course  of  three  years  ^^.     As   soon  as  these 
conditions  had  been  mutually  exchanged,  a  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  Somme  at  Picquigny  near  Amiens,  with  a  grating  of 
wood  erected  in  the  middle.      Here  the  monarchs  met  each 
other,  shook  hands  through  the  grating,  and  swore  on  the  missal 
to  observe  their  engagements.     They  then  entered  into  familiar 
conversation  ;  and  Louis  incautiously  invited  his  new  acquaint- 

"  Rym.  xi.  14,  15.  "  Rym.  xi.  15—21.  xii.  52. 
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1476. 
Dec.  22. 


the  aid  which  might  be  derived  from  the  transactions  of  com- 
_  merce.  His  ships  were  annually  freighted  with  tin,  wool,  and 
cloth :  and  the  merchandise  of  the  king  of  England  was  pub- 
hclj  exposed  to  sale  in  the  ports  of  Italy  and  Greece.  In  a 
short  time  he  became  rich  :  though  individuals  might  complain, 
the  nation  was  satisfied;  and  men  grew  insensibly  attached  to  a 
prince,  who  could  support  the  splendour  of  the  throne  without 
making  any  demand  on  the  purses  of  his  subjects  ^°^. 

It  was  not,  however,  long  before  an  event  occurred,  which 
embittered  the  remainder  of  Edward's  days.  His  brother  Cla- 
rence by  the  act  of  resumption  had  been  deprived  of  several 
estates,  and  seems  to  have  considered  the  loss  as  an  unjustifiable 
aggression.  He  withdrew  from  court,  could  seldom  be  per- 
suaded to  eat  at  the  king's  table,  and  at  the  council  board  ob- 
served the  most  obstinate  silence.  His  wife  after  the  birth  of 
her  third  child,  fell  into  a  state  of  debility,  which  at  the  expi- 
ration of  two  months  terminated  her  life  :  and  AnkaretTwynhyo, 
one  of  her  female  servants,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed 
on  the  charge  of  having  administered  poison  to  the  dutchess  ^°*. 
It  chanced  that  about  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Nanci ;  and  his  immense  possessions  devolved  on 
Mary,  his  only  daughter  and  heir.  Clarence  solicited  her  hand  : 
his  suit  was  seconded  by  all  the  influence  of  his  sister,  her  mo- 
ther-in-law :  and  it  is  thought  that  he  would  have  succeeded, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute  opposition  of  Edward.  The 
king  was  too  jealous  of  the  ambition  of  a  brother,  who  might 
employ  the  power  of  Burgundy  to  win  for  himself  the  crown  of 
England ;  and  too  apprehensive  of  incurring  the  enmity  of 
Louis,  who  had  already  seized  a  considerable  portion  of  Mary's 


'"  For  these  interesting  particulars  wc  are 
indebted  to  the  historian  oi"  Croylaiid,  p.  559. 


""  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  173,  174. 
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inheritance.     From   that    moment   the    brothers   viewed    each     chap. 

XXIV. 
other  as  enemies,  and  scarcely  preserved  in  their  intercourse  the  ' 


external  forms  of  decorum.  While  they  were  thus  irritated 
against  each  other,  whether  it  Avere  the  effect  of  accident,  or  a 
preparatory  step  to  the  ruin  of  Clarence,  Stacey,  one  of  his 
clergymen,  was  accused  of  practising  the  art  of  magic,  and  of 
melting  certain  images  of  lead  to  accelerate  the  death  of  the  lord 
Beauchamp.  On  the  rack  he  named  as  his  accomplice  Thomas 
Burdett,  a  gentleman  in  the  duke's  family.  They  were  arraigned 
together  before  the  judges  and  most  of  the  temporal  peers  :  and, 
after  a  short  trial,  were  condemned  and  executed.  But  on  the 
scaffold  both  protested  against  the  sentence  :  Clarence  immedi- 
ately professed  himself  the  champion  of  their  innocence :  and  the 
next  day  Dr.  Godard,  an  eminent  divine,  was  introduced  by 
him  into  the  council  chamber  to  depose  to  their  dying  declara- 
tions. When  these  particulars,  exaggerated  perhaps  by  officious 
friends,  had  been  communicated  to  Edward,  he  hastened  from 
Windsor  to  London,  sent  for  the  duke,  upbraided  him  with 
insulting  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  committed  him  to  the  Tower  ^"'. 

A  parliament  was  now  summoned,  and   the  unfortunate  Cla-  He  is  con- 

1  11  /•      1        1  /-    1         1  (leinned  and 

rence  stood  at  the  bar  or  the  house  or  lords  under  a  charge  of  put  t-)  death. 
high  treason.  Not  one  of  the  peers  ventured  to  open  his  mouth  :  Jan.  i6. 
the  king  produced  his  witnesses  and  conducted  the  prosecution. 
He  described  the  tender  affection,  which  he  had  formerly  che- 
rished for  his  brother,  and  the  great  possessions  with  which  he 
had  enriched  him.  Yet  the  ungrateful  prince  had  turned  against 
his  benefactor,  had  leagued  with  his  enemies,  had  deprived  him 
of  his  liberty,  and  during  his  exile,  had  conspired  to  dethrone 

"^  Com.  Cioyl,  661,  562.  3 
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CHAP.     him.     All  this  had  been  forgiven.     Yet  what  was  the  return  t 

XXIV  •  • 

Clarence  had  again  formed  the  project  to  disinherit  him  and  his 

issue.     For  this  purpose  he  had  commissioned  his  servants  to 
give  public  entertainments,  during  which  thej  insinuated  that 
Burdett  had  been  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  : 
that  the  king  was  himself  a  magician,  and  therefore  unfit  to  go- 
vern a  christian  people,  and  what  was  more,  was  a  bastard,  and 
consequently  without  any  right  to  the  crown.     IMoreover  Cla- 
rence had  induced  men  to  swear,   that  they  would   be  true  to 
him  without  any  reservation  of  allegiance  to  their  sovereign ; 
ha<l  declared  that  he  would  recover  both  for  himself  and  them 
the  lands  which  had  been  lost  by  the  act  of  resumption ;  had 
obtained  and  preserved  an  attested  copy  of  the  act  declaring 
him  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  male  issue  of  Henry 
VI.;  had  sent  orders  to  all  his  retainers  to  be  in  readiness  to 
join  him  in  arms  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
s    substitute  another  person's  child  in   the  place  of  his  own  son, 
that  he  might  send  the  latter  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  if  his  life 
were  menaced  by  the  enmity  of  his  uncle  ^'"'.     How  far  these 
charges  against  Clarence  were  true,  or  whether  they  amounted 
to  more  than  precautions  against  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  decide :  for  though  we  know  that  he  replied 
with  warmth  and  acrimony,  his  reply  has  not  been  preserved. 
The  peers,  however,  were  persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  the 
royal   accuser:    Clarence  was  found  guilty,  and  the  duke  of 
Feb.  7.      Buckingham,  who  had  been  appointed   high  steward   for    the 
occasion,  pronounced  on  him  the  sentence  of  death  ^'"'.     Soon 
afterwards  an  act  was  passed  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  Ankaret; 
and  the  commons  petitioned  the  king  to  execute  justice  on  his 

"«  See  the  long  and  laboured  bill  of  at-  '»'  Ibid.  195. 

tainder  in  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  193, 194. 
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1480. 


brother'^*".     But  Edward  disapproved  of  a  public  exhibition. 

About  ten  days  later  it  was  announced  that  the  duke  had  died  

m  the  Tower.     The  manner  of  his  death  has  never  been  ascer-     Feb.  is. 
tained  :    but  a  silly  report   was  circulated   that  he   had  been 
drowned  in  a  but  of  Malmsey  wine^'''^ 

It  was  a  sino-ular  but  leading  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  king,  Warwith 

■1  ^-        ,  •         1  •.  1  ,  ,  Scotland. 

that  he  negotiated  marriages  tor  his  children,  almost  the  very 
moment  they  were  born.  Elisabeth  had  long  been  contracted  to 
the  dauphin  of  France,  Cecily  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  king  of 
Scotland,  Anne  to  the  infant  son  of  Maximilian  archduke  of 
Austria,  and  his  eldest  son  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Bretagne.  In  all  these  projects  he  was  disappointed,  in  two  of 
them  he  Avas  completely  overreached.  The  instalments  of  the 
sum  to  be  given  with  Cecily,  had  for  some  years  been  regularly 
paid  :  in  1478  they  were  suspended,  and  in  1480  war  was  de-  i478 
clared  between  England  and  Scotland.  By  some  writers,  the 
rupture  has  been  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Louis,  who  secretly 
stimulated  James  to  break  his  alliance  with  Edward  :  by  others, 
to  the  policy  of  Edward,  who  sought  to  convert  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage the  dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  nobles  of  Scot- 
land. From  public  documents,  it  appears,  that  the  two  princes 
were  highly  exasperated  against  each  other.  Edward  upbraided 
James  with  meanness  of  conduct,  and  breach  of  faith:  and 
James  returned  the  comphment  with  the  contumelious  appclia- 

""  Ibid.  173.  At  the  same  time  George  ""  The  historian  of  Croyland  says  only: 
Nevil,  who  had  been  created  duke  of  Bed-  factum  est  id,  qualecumque  erat,  genus  sup- 
ford,  was  deprived  of  his  title,  on  the  pretence  ])licii,  562.  I  suspect  that  the  principal  cause 
th:it  he  had  not  an  income  equal  to  support  it.  of  Edward's  jealousy  against  Clarence  arose 
Ibid.  And  an  act  was  passed  "  for  the  surety  from  his  having  been  declared  the  next  heir 
"  of  all  lords,  noblemen,  and  other  the  king's  after  Edward,  ihe  son  of  Henry  VI.  Sup- 
"  true  servants  and  subjects,"  repealing  the  posing  the  validity  of  that  act,  he  was  evea 
acts  passed  in  the  parliament  summoned  by  now  the  rightful  heir.  The  king  was  careful 
Henry  VI.  during  the  absence  of  Edward  more  to  have  it  repealed.  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  191. 
than  seven  years  before.  Rot.  Pajl.  vi,  191. 
I 
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CHAP,     tion  of  "  the  robber,"  alluding  probably  to  the  manner  in  which 
'     his  adversary  had  acquired  the  crown  "°.     Great  preparations 


were  made,  James  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  the  head  of  the  English,  army ;  and 
the  borderers  renewed  their  depredations:  yet,  two  years  elapsed 
before  the  war  assumed  a  formidable  appearance.  The  king  of 
Scotland,  who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  taste  and  science,  had 
long  avoided  the  society  of  his  proud  but  ignorant  nobles,  and 
admitted  to  his  company  none  but  a  few  artists,  distinguished 
indeed  in  their  respective  professions,  but  born  in  the  lower  sta- 
tions of  life,  and  the  more  hateful  in  the  sight  of  the  natives, 
because  some  of  them  were  foreigners.  The  discontent  of  the 
nobility  was  shared  by  the  duke  of  Albany  and  the  earl  of  Mar, 
the  brothers  of  James,  who,  to  intimidate  the  factious,  suddenly 
arrested  them  both,  and  confined  them  in  separate  prisons,  the 
former  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  other  in  that  of  Craigmil- 
lar.  Albany,  by  the  assistance  of  the  captain  of  a  French  vessel, 
contrived  to  escape,  and  eluded  the  vengeance  of  his  brother,  by 
a  voluntary  exile  in  Paris.  The  unfortunate  Mar,  on  the  very 
doubtful  charge  of  magical  practices  against  the  life  of  the  king, 
was  condemned  by  the  council,  conducted  to  the  Cannongate, 
and  there  suffered  to  bleed  to  death  by  the  opening  of  a  vein. 
Revenge  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Albany,  who,  encouraged  by 
the  hostilities  between  the  two  powers,  came  to  England,  solicit- 
ed the  protection  of  Edward,  and  imder  the  pretence  that  his 
brother  was  illegitimate,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Scotland  "^ 
JonT^i).  It  was  stipulated,  that  Edward  should  employ  his  forces  to  place 
Albany  on  the  throne,  who,  in  return,  should  surrender  the  town 
and  castle  of  Berwick,  should  hold  the  crown  as  the  vassal  of  the 

'"'  Hym.    xii.    116.    157.       Black    Acts,  '"  His  mother,  Mary  of  Gueldres,  was  not 

fol,  56.  an  immaculate  character.     See  Wyrcest.  492. 
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English  monarch,  should  abjurethe  national  alliance  with  France,     chap. 
and  should  marry,  if  the  laws  of  the  church  would  permit  (for  he  ' 

had  even  now  two  supposed  wives  living)  one  of  the  English 
princesses.  Accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Avho  led 
an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  he  laid  siege 
to  Berwick.  The  town  opened  its  gates,  the  castle  made  the 
most  obstinate  resistance.  James  had  summoned  his  retainers, 
and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Lauder,  unaware  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him.  It  was  generally  during  a  military  e.xpedition, 
that  the  Scottish  barons  made  a  successful  stand  against  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign.  They  were  then  assembled  in  a  body ; 
they  were  surrounded  with  their  clans  and  retainers  ;  and  if  they 
were  but  united  am(Mig  themselves,  they  always  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  the  power  of  the  crown.  They  had  met  to  con- 
sult in  the  church  of  Lauder,  when  Cochran  the  architect,  whom 
the  infatuated  James  had  lately  created  earl  of  Mar,  incautiously 
joined  the  assembly.  He  was  instantly  seized  :  six  more  of  the 
royal  favourites  were  dragged  from  the  king's  tent:  and  all  were 
hanged  over  the  bridge.  The  confederate  chiefs  immediately 
disbanded  the  army,  and  conveyed  the  king  to  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  menacing  him  with  perpetual  imprisonment,  unless 
he  should  grant  a  full  pardon  for  thcmurder  of  his  friends  "**. 

The  news  of  this  extraordinary  revolution  quickly  reached  the 
army,  which  lay  before  Berwick :  and  Albany  and  Gloucester 
Avith  sixteen  thousand  men  hastened  to  Edinburgh.  That  capi- 
tal received  them  as  friends:  and  every  man  expected  that  the 
sceptre  of  Scotland  would  pass  from  the  feeble  hands  of  its  pos- 
sessor to  the  firmer  grasp  of  his  brother,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  both  nations,  Albany  signed  an  agreement  with  two 

"'  Abercromb.  ii.  446.     Buch.  234. 
VOL.  III.  4  c 
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1483. 
Feb.  11. 


June  27. 

He  is  duped 
by  Louis. 


Scottish  peers  and  two  prelates,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
act  the  part  of  a  faithful  subject,  they  to  procure  for  him  a  par- 
don without  any  exceptions,  and  the  restoration  of  his  estates 
and  honours.  It  was,  Iiowever,  stipulated,  that  to  satisfy  the 
king  of  England,  the  castle  of  Berwick  should  be  surrendered, 
and  the  provost  and  merchants  of  Edinburgh  should  give  se- 
curity for  the  repayment  of  all  monies  advanced  on  account  of 
the  marriage  portion  of  Cecily,  unless  Edward  were  willing  that 
the  former  contract  should  still  subsist.  Tiie  king,  however, 
demanded  the  money,  which  was  faithfully  repaid.  Albany  took 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  force,  and  liberated  his  brother.  To 
prove  their  reconciliation,  they  both  rode  to  Holyrood-house  on 
one  horse,  and  slept  in  the  same  bed.  Yet  the  restless  mind  of 
the  duke  was  not  satisfied.  He  renewed  his  negotiations  with 
Edward,  on  the  discovery  of  his  traiterous  designs  escaped  again 
into  France ;  and  was  at  last  attainted  by  an  act  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  "^. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  expectations  of  Edward  were 
cruelly  disappointed,  was  the  projected  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Elisabeth  with  the  dauphin  of  France.  When  she  had  com- 
pleted her  twelfth  year  it  was  hoped  that  Louis,  according  to 
his  engagement,  would  have  sent  for  the  princess,  and  have  set- 
tled on  her  the  stipulated  annuity  of  sixty  thousand  francs. 
Four  years  past ;  yet  she  remained  in  England.  Remonstrances 
were  made,  but  Louis  always  returned  some  plausible  answer. 
The  parliament  warned  the  king  of  the  artifices  of  the  French 
court;    still   he  refused   to  suspect   the  sincerity  of  his  good 


"'  Rym.  xii.  155—163,  172—179.  Cont.  £100,000.     The  possession  of  Berwick  was 

Hist   Croyl.   563.     He  acquaints  us  that  the  an  advantage  :   but  the  expense  of  retaining  it 

king  was  not  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  amounted  to  10,000  marks  yearly.     Ibid, 
cxpeditioo,  -which  had  cost  him  more  than 
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brother.     An  unexj)ecte(l  event  opened  his  eyes.     The  princess     chap. 
Mary  of  Burgundy,   who  had  borne  her  husband  Maximihan  ' 


two  children,  Phihp  and  Margaret,  was  unexpectedly  killed  by 
a  fall  from  her  horse  :  and  Louis,  forgetting  the  princess  Elisa- 
beth, instantly  demanded  Margaret  for  the  dauphin.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  father  hesitated.  The  people  of  Ghent,  to  whose 
custody  the  children  had  been  intrusted,  extorted  his  consent : 
Margaret  was  delivered  by  them  to  the  commissioners  of  Louis : 
and  the  provinces  which  that  monarch  had  ravished  from  her 
mother,  were  settled  upon  her  as  her  marriage  portion.  When 
the  news  reached  Edward,  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage. 
From  that  moment  his  thoughts  were  constantly  fixed,  his  conver- 
sation generally  emplo^^ed,  on  the  readiest  means  of  inflicting 
vengeance  on  the  perfidy  of  the  king  of  France.  But  whether  His  death 
it  were  owing  to  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  or  to  the  debaucheries 
in  which  he  indulged,  a  slight  ailment,  which  had  been  treated 
with  neglect,  suddenly  exhibited  the  most  dangerous  symptoms. 
He  spent  the  few  days  preceding   his  death  in  the  exercises  of       usa. 

Anril  0- 

religion,  and  directed  that  out  of  the  treasures  which  he  should 
leave  behind  him,  full  restitution  should  be  made  to  all  whom  he 
had  wronged,  or  from  whom  he  had  extorted  money  under  the 
name  of  benevolence.  He  expired  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  reign. 

Edward  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  accomplished,  and,  till 
he  grew  too  unwieldly,  the  most  handsome  man  of  the  age. 
The  love  of  pleasure  was  his  ruling  passion.  Few  princes  have 
been  more  magnificent  in  their  dress  "*,  or  more  licentious  in 
their  amours  :  few  have  indulged  more  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the 

"•  At  the  Christmas  before  his  death  he  back  on  his  shoulders :    "  Novum,"  says  the 

appeared  in  a  new  dress.     His  robes  were  fur-  historian,  "  et  singulare  inluentibiis  spectacu- 

nished  with  sleeves  enormously  long  and  deep,  "  him."    Cont.Croyl.5G3. 
lined  with  the  most  precious  furs,   and  folded 

4c  2 
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CHAP,     table  "^.     But  such  pursuits  often  interfered  with  his  duties,  and 

XXIV 

'__  at  last  incapacitated   him  for  active  exertion.     Even  in  youth, 

while  he  was  figliting  for  the  throne,  he  was  always  the  last  to 
join  his  adherents  :  and  in  manhood,  when  he  was  tirmjy  seated 
on  it,  he  entirely  abandoned  the  charge  of  military  affairs  to  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ^^^.  To  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  opposite  party  he  was  cruel  and  unforgiving:  the  blood 
which  he  shed,  intimidated  his  friends  no  less  than  his  foes :  and 
both  lords  and  commons,  during  his  reign,  instead  of  contend- 
ing like  their  predecessors  for  the  establishment  of  rights,  and 
the  abolition  of  grievances,  made  it  their  principal  study  to 
gratity  the  royal  pleasure  "'^.  He  was  as  suspicious  as  he  was 
cruel.  Every  officer  of  government,  every  steward  on  his  manors 
and  farms  was  employed  as  a  spy  on  the  conduct  of  all  around 
him  :  they  regularly  made  to  the  king  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  such  was  the  fidelity  of  his  memory,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  mention  an  individual  of  any  consequence, 
even  in  the  most  distant  counties,  with  whose  character,  history'-, 
and  influence  he  was  not  accurately  acquainted"^.  Hence 
every  project  of  opposition  to  his  government  was  suppressed 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed :  and  Edward  might  have  pro- 
mised himself  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  had  not  continued 
indulgence  enervated  his  constitution,  and  sown  the  seeds  of 
that  malad}',  which  consigned  him  to  the  grave  in  the  forty-first 


'"'  In  homiiie  tarn  corpulento,  tantis  soda-  "*  We  shall  search  in  vain  on  the  rolls  for 

liliis  vanitalibus,  crapulis,  luxui,  et  cupitatibus  such  petitions,  as  were  presented  to  the  throne 

dedito.  Id.  564.  by  the  commons  in  former  reigns :    but  one 

'"  During  the  Scottish  campaign  posts  were  improvement  was  firmly  established,  that  of 

first  established  in  England.     Horsemen  were  framing  the  petitions  in  the  form  of  an  act  of 

placed  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  parliament:   an  improvement  which  prevented 

each  other  on  the  road  from  Scotland  to  Lon-  any  of  these  alterations  in  the  statutes  of  which 

don.     They  delivered  the  dispatches  from  one  the  commons    formerly    complained.       The 

to   another  at   tlie  rate  of  100   miles  a  day.  clerks  had  now  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 

Cont.  Croyl.  571.  copy  the  words  of  the  petition,  and  add  to  it 

'"  Id.  662,  564.  that  the  king  had  given  bis  assent. 
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year  of  his  age.    He  was  buried  with  the  usual  pomp  in  the  new     xxiv. 
chapel  at  Windsor  "^  .t 

The  king  left  two  sons,  Edward  in  his  twelfth  year,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Richard  in  his  eleventh,  duke  of  York,  and  earl 
marshal.  This  young  prince  had  been  married  in  his  fifth  year 
to  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Mowbray  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  thus  became  entitled  to  the  immense  estates  of  that 
nobleman.  Five  of  Edward's  daughters  survived  him.  Of  these 
four,  whom  he  had  so  anxiously  laboured  to  place  on  foreign 
thrones,  found  husbands  in  England.  Elisabeth,  contracted  to 
the  dauphin,  was  married  to  Henry  VH. :  Cecily,  the  destined 
wife  of  the  prince  of  Scotland,  to  the  viscount  Welles  :  Anne,  who 
had  been  promised  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  to  Thomas  Howard 
duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  Catharine,  the  expected  bride  of  the 
infant  of  Spain,  to  William  Courtenay  earl  of  Devonshire. 
Bridget  became  a  nun  in  the  convent  at  Dartford. 

"'  The  ceremony  of  his  interment  may  be  ing  ten  hours,  that  he  might  be  seen  by  all  the 

read  in  Sandford  (Geneal.  Hist.  p.  4—13).  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  by  the  mayor 

Immediately  after  his  death  he  was  exposed  on  and  aldermen  of  London.  Ibid, 
a  board,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  dur- 
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CONDUCT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER  — ARRESTS  — THE  DUKE  IS 
MADE  PROTECTOR— MURDER  OF  LORD  HASTINGS  AND  THE  EARL 
RIVERS— PENANCE  OF  JANE  SHORE— THE  DUKE  ASPIRES  TO  THE 
CROWN— SERMON  IN  HIS  FAVOUR— SPEECH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
BUCKINGHAM-OFFER  OF  THE  CROWN  TO  GLOUCESTER— WHO 
ACCEPTS  IT. 

A.  FAINT  glimmering  of  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  dark 
transactiogs,  which  followed  the  death  of  the  late  king,  by 
adverting  to  the  state  of  parties  at  the  close  of  his  reign.  Whe- 
ther it  were  that  Edward  had  been  compelled  by  the  importu- 
nities of  his  Avife,  or  that  he  felt  a  pride  in  aggrandizing  the 
famil}'  of  hm-  whom  he  had  placed  by  his  side  on  the  throne, 
he  had  successively  raised  her  relations  from  the  condition  of 
knights  and  esquires  to  the  highest  honours  and  offices  in  the 
state.     By  the  more  ancient  nobility  their  rapid  elevation  was 
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viewed    with   jealousy    and    resentment:    and    their    intiuenec,      ^i[!lVl'" 

though  it  appeared  formidable,  while  it  was  supported  by  the  J 

favour  of  the  king,  proved  in  the  sequel  to  be  very  inconsider- 
able, and  confined  to  the  i'ew  families  into  which  tliey  had 
married.  The  marquess  of  Dorset,  the  queen's  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  and  her  brother,  the  accomplished  but  unfortunate 
earl  Rivers,  possessed  the  first  seats  at  the  council  board  :  but 
they  were  continually  opposed  by  the  lords  Hastings,  Howard, 
and  Stanley,  the  king's  personal  friends,  particularly  the  first, 
whom  Edward  had  chosen  for  the  companion  of  his  pleasures, 
and  who  on  that  very  account  was  the  more  odious  to  the 
queen.  The  monarch,  during  his  health,  had  balanced  by  his 
prudence  the  rivalry,  and  silenced  by  his  authority  the  dissen- 
sions, of  the  two  parties:  and  on  his  death  bed,  warned  by  the 
unfortunate  minority  of  Henry  VI.  iiad  called  them  into  his 
chamber,  exhorted  them  to  mutual  forgiveness,  and  commanded 
them  to  embrace  in  his  presence.  They  obeyed  with  apparent 
cheerfulness  :  but  their  hearts  gave  the  lie  to  the  sentiments 
which  they  uttered,  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  proved  how 
treacherous  were  all  such  reconciliations,  when  he  by  whose 
order  they  had  been  made,  no  longer  lived  to  enforce  them^. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  expired,  the  council  assembled,  and  P"'*;'^ 'wued 

.  'o'"  'lie  coro- 

resolved  to  proclaim  his  eldest  son  by  the  style  of  Edward  V.  ":"'>"i"fhis 


SOD. 

April  9, 


'  More's  Works,   38—40,   edit,  of  1557.  impartiality.     Sine   ulla    scita   intermixtiono 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this  period  meiidacii,  odii,  ant  favoris,  573.      Sir  Thomas 

■we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  theconlinuator  of  More  wa?  horn  in  1480.     In  1513,  when  ha 

the    history   of  Croyland,    and    sir    'Thomas  was  under-shnrifT  of  London,  he  wrote  his  liis- 

More.     The  first  was  a  contemporary.     His  tory   of   llicli  ird    III.    from   the   accounts  of 

name   is  unknown:    but  it  appears  from  his  contemporaries.     In    substance   he  generally 

work   that   he  was   a  doctor   of  canon  law,  agrees  with  ihc  precpillng  writer:    in  circum- 

sometivTie  a  member  of  the  council  under  Ed-  stances  of  smaller  import,  he  iometimes  differs 

ward  I\'^.  and  occasionally  employed  by  him  from  him.     In  that  case  1  prefer  the  aulho- 

as  envoy  to   foreign  powers    (p.  557).      He  rity  of  the  continuator, 
declares  that  he  has  written  with  truth  and 
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CHAP.     But  here  their  unanimity  ended.     The  young  prince,  accompa- 


XXV. 


nied  by  his  uncle  earl  Rivers,  and  his  uterine  brother  lord 
Gray,  had  been  sent  to  Ludlow  in  Shropshire,  under  the  pretext 
that  his  presence  would  serve  to  restrain  the  natives  of  Wales ; 
but  in  reality  that  by  growing  up  under  their  tuition,  he  might 
become  more  attached  to  his  maternal  relatives.  A  suspicion 
was  entertained,  that,  in  imitation  of  Isabella,  the  mother  of 
Edward  III.  the  queen  would  aspire  to  a  considerable  share  of 
authority  during  the  minority  of  her  son  :  and  to  defeat  her  de- 
signs, the  enemies  of  the  Wydeviles  anxiously  expected  the 
arrival  of  the  two  first  princes  of  the  blood,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester the  king's  uncle,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  tlie  youngest  son 
of  Edward  III.  When  Elisabeth  proposed  that  Rivers  and 
Gray  should  conduct  Edward  from  Ludlow  to  the  metropohs 
under  the  protection  of  an  army,  Hastings  and  his  friends  took 
the  alarm.  Gloucester  and  Buckingham  were  still  absent ;  the 
Tower  was  in  possession  of  the  marquess  of  Dorset:  the  king 
was  surrounded  by  the  queen's  creatures:  and  the  addition  of 
an  army  would  place  her  opponents  at  her  mercy,  and  enable 
the  Wydeviles  to  establish  their  authority.  Where,  they  asked, 
was  the  necessity  of  an  army  ?  Who  were  the  enemies,  against 
whom  it  was  to  be  directed?  Did  the  Wydeviles  mean  to  break 
the  reconciliation,  which  they  had  sworn  to  oljserve  ?  A  long 
and  angry  altercation  ensued :  Hastings  declared  that  he  would 
quit  the  court,  and  retire  to  his  command  at  Calais :  the  queen 
thought  it  prudent  to  yield  :  and  in  an  evil  hour  the  resolution 
was  taken  that  the  retinue  of  the  young  king  should  not  exceed 
two  thousand  horsemen*. 

»  CoBt.  Croyl.  565.     More,  41. 
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Richard  duke  of  Gloucestei-  was  a  prince  of  insatiable  am-     chap. 

XXV. 

bition,  wl)o  could  conceal  the  most  bloody  projects  under  the  ' 


mask  of  affection  and  loyalty.  Having  the  command  of  the  Con.iuctof 
army  against  the  Scots,  he  was  eniployed  in  the  marches  at  the  of  Gloucester. 
time  of  his  brother's  death :  but  the  moment  he  heard  of  that 
event,  he  repaired  to  York  with  a  train  of  six  hundred  knights 
and  esquires  dressed  in  mourning,  ordered  the  obsequies  of  the 
deceased  king  to  be  performed  with  royal  magnificence  in  the 
cathedral,  summoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Edward  V. ;  and,  to  give  them  an  example,  was 
himself  the  first  who  took  the  oath.  At  the  same  time  he  dis- 
patched letters  to  profess  his  affection  and  loyalty  to  his  nephew, 
to  condole  with  Elisabeth  on  the  loss  of  her  consort,  and  to  offer 
his  friendship  to  the  earl  Rivers,  and  the  other  lords  of  the 
queen's  family.  Having  added  to  the  number  of  his  followers, 
he  proceeded  southward,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
at  the  coronation,  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  council  for  the 
fourth  of  May  ^. 

With  the  secret  messages  which  during  this  interval  had  pass-  Re  receives 
ed  between  the  duke,  and  Buckingham,  and  Hastings,  we  are  reJatioIil* 
unacquainted  :  of  their  import  we  may  form  a  probable  conjec- 
ture from  the  events,  which  immediately  succeeded.     The  young     April  29. 
Edward  had  reached  Stony  Stratford  on  his  road  to  London,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  his  uncle  arrived  at  Northampton,  about 
ten  miles  behind  him.     The  lords  Rivers  and  Gray  immediately 
turned  back  to   welcome  Gloucester  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
and  to  submit  to  his  approbation   the  orders,  which  had  been 
framed  for  the  royal  entry  into  the  metropolis.     They  were  re- 
ceived with  distinction,    and  invited  to    dine  with  the   duke, 
who   lavished    on  them   marks  of  his   esteem    and    friendship. 

'  Coat.  ibid.     More,  ibid. 
VOL.  III.  4  D 
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CHAP.     In  the  evening  came  the  duke  of  Buckingham  with  a  suite  of 
.  three  hundred  horsemen.     After  supper  Rivers  and  Gray  retired 


them 


to  their  quarters,  highly  pleased  with  their  reception :  the  two 
princes,  left  to  themselves,  arranged  the  plan  of  their  proceedings 
for  the  next  day. 
And  arrests  In  the  momiug  it  was  discovered  that  every  outlet  from  the 
town  had  been  strongly  guarded  during  the  night,  for  the  pur- 
Aprii  30.  pose,  it  was  said,  of  preventing  any  person  from  paying  his  re- 
spects to  the  king  before  the  arrival  of  his  uncle.  The  circum- 
stance awakened  suspicion  :  but  the  four  lords  rode  in  com- 
pany, and  apparently  in  friendship,  to  the  entrance  of  Stony  Strat- 
ford, when  Gloucester  suddenly  accused  Rivers  and  Gray  of 
having  estranged  from  him  the  affection  of  his  nephew.  They 
denied  the  charge,  but  were  immediately  arrested,  and  conduct- 
ed into  the  rear.  The  two  dukes  proceeded  to  the  house  where 
the  king  resided,  and  approached  him  bending  the  knee,  and 
professing  their  loyalty  and  attachment.  But  after  this  outward 
demonstration  of  respect,  they  apprehended  sir  Thomas  Vaughan, 
and  sir  Richard  Hawse,  his  confidential  servants,  ordered  the 
rest  of  his  retinue  to  disperse,  and  forbade  by  proclamation  any 
of  them  to  return  into  the  royal  presence  under  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  prince,  abandoned  and  alarmed,  burst  into  tears  : 
but  Gloucester,  on  his  knees,  conjured  him  to  dismiss  his  terrors, 
to  rely  on  the  affection  of  his  uncle,  and  to  believe  that  these 
precautions  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
Wydeviles.  He  conducted  the  king  back  to  Northampton,  and 
ordered  the  four  prisoners  to  be  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard 
to  the  castle  of  Pontefract  *. 

The  sameevening  this  mysterious  transaction  was  confidentially 

'  ..,     ,:     ♦  Coot.  Croyl.  565.     More,  41,43. 
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announced  to  the  lord  Hastings,  and  soon  afterwards  was  com-  CHAP. 

.         ,  XXV, 
municated  to  the  queen  raotlier,  who,  foreboding  the  ruin  of  her  ' 


fan)ily,  hastily  retired  with  her  second  son  Richard,  her  five 
daughters,  and  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  into  the  sanctuary  at 
Westminster.  That  asylum  had  formerly  been  respected  by  her 
greatest  enemy,  the  earl  of  Warwick :  it  would  not,  she  trusted, 
be  violated  by  a  brother-in-law.  The  capital  was  instantly 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  citizens  armed  themselves :  some 
repaired  to  Elisabeth  in  Westminster ;  others  to  the  lord  Has- 
tings in  London.  That  nobleman  in  general  terms  assured  his 
friends,  what  he  probably  believed  himself,  that  the  two  dukes 
were  loyal  subjects :  but  their  real  purpose  was  preserved  an 
impenetrable  secret:  and  the  adherents  of  the  queen,  without  a 
leader,  and  without  information,  awaited  the  result  in  the  most 
anxious  uncertainty  ^. 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  the  day  originally  appointed  for  the  The  young 

y-,  1  111-  •  1-1        ^'"S  Enters 

coronation,  Gloucester  conducted  his  captive  nephew  into  the  London, 
metropolis.  At  Hornsey  park  they  were  met  by  the  lord  maj'or  May  4. 
and  aldermen  in  scarlet,  followed  by  five  hundred  citizens  in 
violet.  The  young  king  wore  a  long  mantle  of  blue  velvet,  his 
attendants  were  dressed  in  deep  mourning  :  Gloucester  rode  be- 
fore him  with  his  head  bare,  and  pointed  him  out  to  the  accla- 
mations of  the  citizens.  He  was  lodged  with  all  the  honours  of 
royalty  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  and  immediately  received 
the  fealty  and  homage  of  the  prelates,  lords,  and  commoners, 
who  were  present.  A  great  council  had  been  summoned,  and 
continued  to  sit  during  several  days.  On  the  motion  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  the  king  was  removed  to  the  Tower :  a 
distant  day,  the  22nd  of  June,  was  fixed  lor  the  coronation  : 

'  Cont;  Croyl.  666,  566.     More,  4S. 
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tor. 


*Iiird<!r  of  the 
lord  Hastings. 


fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  were  summoned  to  receive  the  order 
of  knighthood  preparatory  to  that  ceremony :  the  seals  were 
taken  from  the  archbishop  of  York  and  given  to  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln :  several  officers  of  the  crown  were  dismissed,  to  make 
room  for  the  adherents  of  the  ruling  party  :  and  Gloucester, 
who  had  been  appointed  protector,  assumed  the  lofty  style  of 
"  brother  and  uncle  of  kings,  protectour  and  defensour,  gret 
"  chamberlayne,  constable,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England*." 

What  may  have  been  the  original  object  of  this  prince, 
can  be  only  matter  for  conjecture.  It  is  not  often  that  the  ad- 
venturer discerns  at  the  outset  the  goal  to  which  he  ultimately 
arrives.  The  tide  of  events  bears  him  forward  :  and  past  success 
urges  him  to  still  higher  attempts.  If  the  duke  aspired  to  nothing 
more  than  the  protectorate,  his  ambition  was  not  to  be  blamed. 
It  Avas  a  dignity  which  the  precedents  of  the  two  last  minorities 
seemed  to  have  attached  to  the  king's  uncle.  But  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  he  could  not  stand  so  near  to  the  throne,  without 
Avishing  to  place  himself  on  it:  and  that  when  he  had  once 
taken  his  resolve,  no  consideration  of  blood,  or  justice,  or  huma- 
nity, could  divert  him  from  his  object.  He  proceeded,  however, 
with  that  caution  and  dissimulation  which  marked  his  character: 
his  designs  were  but  gradually  and  partially  unfolded  :  nor  did 
he  openly  avow  his  pretension  to  the  crown,  till  he  had  removed 
the  most  trusty  of  the  king's  friends,  and  taken  from  the  rest  the 
very  hope  of  opposing  him  with  success. 

While  orders  were  issued  and  preparations  Avere  made  for  the 
expected  coronation,  Gloucester  Avas  busily  employed  in  ma- 
turing his  plans,  and  dispatching  instructions  to  his  adherents. 
With  consummate  art  he  divided  the  council,  ordering  the  raeni- 


"  Cont.  Croyl.  566.    More,  47.    Rym.  xii.      Ruck,  522. 
16;-).      Fab.    613.      Drake's  Eborac.    115. 
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hers,  known  for  their  attachment  to  Edward,  to  hold  tlieir  sittings     ^i^^'- 
in  the  Tower  ;  while  those  to  whom  he  dared  impart  the  secret  of  '_^ 

his  ambition,  held  their  meetings  at  Crosby  place,  the  duke's 
residence  in  London.     This  separation  of  the  council  awakened     J""'-  12. 
the  jealousy  of  lord  Stanley,  who  communicated  his  susjiieions 
to  Hastings  :  but  that  minister  replied,  that  there  was  no  reason 
of  alarm :  and  that  he  kept  a  confident  at  Crosby  place,  from 
whom  he  was  sure  to  learn  all  the  duke's  secrets.     The  next  day      J""*^  ^•'• 
the  protector  took  his  seat  at  the  council  in  the  Tower.     After  a 
short  pause  he  struck  his  fist  upon  the  table  ;  a  voice  at  the  door 
exclaimed  treason  ;  and  a  body  of  armed   men  burst  into  the 
room.     Hastings  and  Stanley,  with  the  prelates  of  York  and  Ely, 
men  Avhose  attachment  to  the  sons  of  the  late  king  he  despaired 
to  subdue,  were  instantly  arrested.     The  three  last  were  confined 
in  separate  cells ;  Hastings  was  told  to  prepare  for  inmicdiate 
execution.     It  was  in    vain  that  he  inquired  the  cause.     The 
order  ot  the  protector  would  not  admit  of  delay  :  the  first  priest 
who  offered  himself,  received  his  confession :  and  a  piece  of  timber, 
which  accidentally  la}^  in  the  yard  at  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
served  for  the  block  on  which  iiC  was  bchcailed.     A  proclama- 
tion issued  the  same  afternoon,  announced  th.at  Hastings  and 
his  triends  had  conspired  to  put  to  death  the  dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Buckingham,  who  had  most  miraculously  escaped  the  snare 
laid  for  their  destruction  ^. 

On  the  same  day  (and  the  time  should  be  noticed)  Ratclifte,  An.inf-.he 

piisoaei-s  at 

one  of  the  boldest  partisans  of  the  protector,  at  the  head  of  a  PonufVacu 
numerous  body  of  armed  men, entered  the  castle  of  Pontefraci,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  carl  Rivers,  the  lord  Gray,  sir  Thomas 
Vaughan,  and  sir  Richard  Hawse.     To  the  spectators  it  was  an- 
nounced that  they  had  been  guilty  of  treason:  but  no  judicial  fornix 

'  Cont.  Croyl.  566.     More,  53,  54. 
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were  observed  ;  and  the  heads  of  the  victims  were  struck  off  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude^.  Two  days  afterwards  a  letter  from 
the  duke  was  dehvered  by  RatcHffe  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
York,  informing  them  of  the  traiterous  designs  imputed  to  EUsa- 
beth  and  the  Wydeviles  ;  and  four  days  later  proclamations  were 
issued  in  the  northern  counties,  commanding  all  men  "  to  rise, 
"  and  come  to  London  under  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the 
"  lord  Nevil,  to  assist  in  subduing,  correcting,  and  punishing  the 
"  queue,  her  blode,  and  other  her  adherents,  who  entended  to 
"  murder  and  destray  the  protectour  and  his  cousyn  the  due  of 
"  Buckyngham,  and  the  old  royal  blode  of  the  realm  ^." 

With  these  proceedings  in  the  north,  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don were  3^et  unacquainted  :  but  the  murder  of  Hastings  and 
the  arrest  of  Stanley  and  the  two  prelates  had  liberated  Richard 
from  all  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  those,  who  were  most  at- 
tached to  the  family  of  the  late  king.  Of  the  royal  brothers  the 
elder  had  been  securely  lodged  in  the  Tower :  the  younger  still 
remained  in  sanctuary  under  the  eye  of  Elisabeth.  Him  also  the 
protector  resolved  to  have  at  his  mercy :  and  before  the  terror 
created  by  the  late  execution  could  subside,  he  proceeded  to 
Westminster  in  his  barge,  accompanied  by  several  noblemen 
and  prelates,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  armed  men. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  intended  to  employ  force,  if 
force  should  be  found  necessary  :  but  he  determined  to  try  first 
the  influence  of  persuasion,  and  ordered  a  deputation  of  lords 
with  the  cardinal  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  to  enter  and  de- 


'  Cont.  Croyl.  567.  More  says  it  was  the 
same  day,  of. 

'  See  the  originals  in  Drake's  Eboracum, 
115.  It  is  observable  that  on  the  8lh 
Richard  wrote  to  the  citizens  of  York  a  cajol- 
ing letter,  promising  to  reward  them  for  their 
constant  attachment  to  him :  'two  days  later, 


on  the  10th,  but  three  days  before  the  mur- 
ders in  the  Tower  and  at  Fontefract,  he  wrote 
again  to  inform  them  of  tlie  plots  agamst  his 
life  by  tlie  queen  and  her  friends.  The  letter 
was  five  days  on  the  road.  Drake,  ibid.  W^e 
may  presume  that  the  order  to  Hatcliffe  was 
sent  about  the  same  time. 
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mand  the  young  prince  from  his  mother.     The  ingenious  argu-     ^^^" 
ments  which  sir  Thomas  More  has  attributed  to  the  prelate,  and  ^^____^ 


the  affecting  replies  Avhicli  he  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  queen, 
are  probably  the  composition  of  that  writer^"  :  a  better  authority 
assures  us  that  Ehsabeth,  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  resistance, 
affected  to  acquiesce  with  cheerfulness  in  the  demand.  She 
called  for  her  boy,  gave  him  a  last  and  hasty  embrace,  and  turn- 
ing her  back,  burst  into  tears.  The  innocent  victim  was  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp  to  the  Tower:  and  while  the  mother 
abandoned  herself  to  the  prophetic  misgivings  of  her  heart,  her 
sons  made  themselves  happy  in  the  company  of  each  other,  little 
suspecting  the  wiles  and  cruelty  of  their  unnatural  uncle". 

The  partisans  of  the  protector  were  now  employed  to  circulate  Penanccof 
the  most  strange  and  incredible  rumours.  Some  revived  the  tale,  ''^'"^  °^^' 
originally  invented  by  Clarence,  that  the  late  king,  though  the 
reputed  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  was  in  reality  the  fruit  of  an 
adulterous  intercourse  between  his  mother  Cecily  and  a  knight  in 
the  service  of  her  husband.  Others,  and  in  greater  numbers, 
affected  to  throw  doubts  on  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with 
Elisabeth,  and  consequently  on  the  legitimacy  of  his  children  by 
that  lady.  To  aid  these  impressions  the  protector  appeared  in  a 
new  character,  that  of  the  patron  and  avenger  of  public  morals. 
Among  the  married  women,  who  w^ere  known  to  have  yielded  to 
the  unprincipled  desires  of  Edward,  was  Jane,  the  wife  of  Shore, 
a  young  and  opulent  citiiien.  From  the  moment  that  her  seduc- 
tion became  public,  she  had  been  abandoned  by  her  husband  : 
and,  notwithstanding  the  inconstancy  of  her  lover,  contrived  to 
retain  the  principal  place  in  the  king's  affections  till  the  time  of 
his  death.    This  woman  Richard  now  singled  out  for  punishment. 

'»  More,  48—61.  "  Cont.  Croyl.  566. 
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Pier  plate  and  jewels,  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  marks,  he 
very  wisely  appropriated  to  himself:  her  person  he  delivered  to 
the  ecv-lesiastical  court  to  be  punished  according  to  the  canons- 
Stript  to  her  kirtle,  with  her  feet  bare,  carrjdng  a  lighted  taper  in 
her  hand,  and  preceded  by  the  cross,  Shore  was  compelled  to 
walk  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  lined  with  an  immense 
concourse  of  people  ^^.  That  her  penance  could  not  affect  the 
title  of  Edward's  children,  is  evident:  but  it  served  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  dissolute  conduct  of  that  monarch, 
and  to  prepare  men  for  the  marvellous  scene  which  was  soon  to 
be  exhibited. 

A  bod}'  of  Welshmen,  raised  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  had 
now  reached  London  :  the  banditti,  that  had  murdered  the  pri- 
soners at  Pontefract,  were  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  the  force 
under  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  would,  it  was  expected,  be 
able  to  crush  all  opposition  in  the  north.  In  these  circumstances 
no  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  a  public  exposure  of  Glou- 
cester's object.  On  the  next  Simday  he  appointed  Dr.  Shaw, 
the  brother  of  the  lord  mayor,  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  who 
selected  for  his  text  the  following  passage  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom : 
'•  Bastard  slips  shall  not  strike  deep  roots."  Having  maintained 
from  different  examples  that  children  were  seldom  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  father's  iniquit}',  he  proceeded  to  describe 
the  well  known  libertinism  of  the  late  king,  who,  he  averred,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  promising  marriage  to  every  woman,  whom 
he  found  it  difficult  to  seduce.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  to  gratify  his  passion,  he  had  not  hesitated   to  contract 


"  More,  56,  57.     He  gives  her  in  one  re-  "  but  to  many  a  man's  comfort  and  relief. . . . 

spect  a  commendable  tUaractcr.     "  Many  the  "and  now   she  beggeth  of  many  at  this  day 

"  king  had  :   but  her  he  loved  :   whose  favour,  "living,  that  at  this  day   had  begged,  if  ?hc 

"  to  say  the  truth  (for  sin  it  were  to  belie  tiie  "  had  not  been."     Ibid. 
"  devil)   she  never  abused  to  any  man's  hurt, 
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marriage  in  private  with  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  the  lord  Boteler  chap. 
of  Sudely  *^ :  and  afterwards  had  married  in  the  same  clandestine  _.,J._. 
manner  Elisabeth,  the  widow  of  sir  John  Gray.  At  a  subse- 
quent period  he  had  thought  proper  to  acknowledge  the  second 
contract :  but  such  acknowledgment  could  not  annul  the  prior 
right  of  Eleanor,  who  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  vras  the  true 
wife  of  the  king.  Hence  the  preacher  concluded  that  Elisabeth, 
though  admitted  as  queen  of  England,  could  be  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  a  concubine,  and  that  her  children  by  Edward 
had  no  legitimate  claim  to  the  succession  of  their  father.  In- 
deed, he  entertained  a  doubt,  whether  that  prince  were  in  reality 
the  son  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  and  real  heir  to  the  crown. 
All  who  had  been  acquainted  Avith  the  duke  must  know  that 
there  existed  no  resemblance  between  him  and  Edward.  "  But," 
he  exclaimed  (and  at  the  very  moment  the  protector,  as  if  by 
accident,  passing  through  the  crowd,  shelved  himself  from  a  bal- 
cony near  the  pulpit)  "  here,  in  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  we  have 
"  the  very  picture  of  that  hero  :  here  every  lineament  reflects  the 
"  features  of  the  father."  It  was  expected  that  at  these  words  the 
citizens  would  have  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  king  Richard  ;"  but 
they  gazed  on  each  other  in  silent  astonishment,  the  protector 
put  on  an  air  of  displeasure,  and  the  preacher  having  hastily 
concluded  his  sermon,  slunk  away  to  his  home.  It  is  said  that 
he  never  after  ventured  beyond  his  own  door,  but  pined  away 
through  shame  and  remorse  ". 

"  In  sir  Thomas  More,  Elisabeth  Lucy  is  mentioning  this  public  and  celebrated  sermon, 

substituted  for  lady  Boteler.     It  is  probably  which  was  still  in  the  recollection  of  many  of 

an   accidental    mistake,    as   both    had   been  his  readers,    he   would   preserve   at   least  its 

Edward's  mistresses.     More,  61.  substance.     The  principal  part  of  his  narrative 

"  More,  60,  61.     This  sermon  is  rejected  is  moreover  corroborated  bj  the  testimony  of 

by  the  author  of  the  Historic  Doubts.     That  Fabian    (p.    514,  £li),    who   was   probably 

several  of  the  speeches  recorded  by  sir  Thomas  present.     To  the  objection  that  the  protector 

More,  are  mere  rhetorical  exercises,  is  indeed  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  his  mother, 

probable  :  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  in  and  therefore  would  not  allow  her  charaetw 

VOL.    III.  4  E 
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CHAP.  Richard,  however,  was  not  disconcerted  by  the  failure  of  this 

■  attempt :    but  intrusted  his  cause   to  the  eloquence  of  a  more 

Speech  of  the  noble  advocate.     On  the  next  Tuesday  the  duke  of  Bucking- 

iDgham.        ham,  attended  by  several  lords  and  gentlemen,  harano-ued  the 

June  ''4.  .    .  - 

citizens  from  the  hustings  at  the  Guildhall.  He  reminded  them 
of  Edward's  tyranny,  of  the  sums  which  he  had  extorted  under 
the  name  of  benevolence,  and  of  the  families  whicli  he  had  ren- 
dered unhappy  by  his  amours.  He  then  took  occasion  to  allude 
to  the  sermon  which  they  had  heard  on  the  last  Sunday,  the 
story  of  the  king's  precontract  with  the  lady  Botelei',  his  subse- 
quent union  with  the  lady  Gray,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
children,  the  fruit  of  that  pretended  marriage.  He  added,  that 
evidently  the  right  to  the  crown  was  in  Richard  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  only  true  issue  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  that  the 
lords  and  commons  of  the  northern  counties  had  sworn  never  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  a  bastard.  Contrary  to  his  expectation 
the  citizens  were  still  silent :  he  at  length  required  an  answer, 
whether  it  were  in  favour  of  the  protector  or  not :  and  a  few 
persons,  hired  for  the  jiurpose,  and  stationed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hall,  having  thrown  up  their  bonnets,  and  exclaimed,  "  King 
"  Richard,"  the  duke  gave  the  assembly  his  thanks  for  their 
assent,  and  invited  them  to  accompany  him  the  next  day  to 
Baynard's  castle,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  **. 
Petition  pre-  In  the  momiug  Buckingham,  with  several  lords  and  gentle- 
protector,  men,  and  Shaw  with  the  principal  citizens,  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  and  demanded  an  audience.  The  protector  affected  to 
be  surprised  at  tlieir  arrival,  expressed  apprehensions  for  his 
safety  ;    and  when  at  last  he  shewed  himself  at  a  window,  ap- 

to  be  aspersed,  it  may  be  replied  that  there  is  refuse  to  allow  the  character  of  his  mother  to 

no  satisfactory  proof  of  that  friendship,   and  be  slandered  for  the  same  purpose, 
that  the  man  who  could  shed  the  blood  of  two  "  More,  61 — 65.     Fab,  515, 

nephews  to  procure  the  crown,   would  not 
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peared  before  them  Avith  strong  marks  of  embarrassment  and 
perturbation.     Buckingham,  with  his  permission,  presented  to  _ 
him   an    address,   which,    having    been    afterwards    embodied 
in  an   act   of  parhament,   still  exists  for  the  information  of 
posterity.     It  is  styled  the  consideration,  election,  and  petition 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of  this  realm 
of  England  :    and   after  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  its  misery  under  the  late  king, 
proceeds  thus :     "  Also  we  considci-  how  the  pretensed  marriage 
"  betwixt  the  above  named  king  Edward  and  Elisabeth  Gray, 
*'  was  made  of  great  presumption,   without  the  knowing  and 
"  assent  of  the  lords  of  this  land,   and  also   by  sorcery  and 
"  witchcraft  committed   by  the  said  Elisabeth  and  her  mother 
"  Jacquetta  dutchess  of  Bedford,  as  the  common  opinion  of 
"  the  people,  and  the  public  voice  and  fame  is  throughout  all 
"  this  land,  and  hereafter,  if  and  as   the  case  shall  require, 
"  shall  be  proved  sufficiently    in    time  and  place  convenient : 
"  and  here    also    we    consider  how    that    the  said    pretensed 
"  marriage  was  made  privily  and  secretl}',  without  edition  of 
*'  banns,  in  a  private  chamber,  a  profane  place,  and  not  openly 
"  in  the  face  of  the  church  after  the  law  of  God's  church,  but 
"  contrary  thereunto,  and  the  laudable  custom  of  the  church  of 
"  England  :    and  how  also  that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  of 
"  the  said  pretensed  marriage,  and  before  and  long  after,   the 
"  said  king  Edward  was  and  stood  married  and  troth-plight  to 
"  one   dame   Eleanor   Butteler,    daughter   to   the  old  earl   of 
"  Shrewsbury,  with  whom  the  said  king  Edward  had  made  a 
"  precontract  of  matrimony  long  time  before  he  made  the  said 
"  pretensed  marriage  with  the  said  Elisabeth  Gray  in  manner 
"  and  form  aforesaid  :    which  premises  being  true,  as  in  very 
"  truth  they  be  true,  it  appeareth  and  followeth  evidently  that 
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CHAP.      "  the  said  king  Edward,  during  his  life,  and  the  said  Elisabeth, 
XXV  •  •     .  . 
"  hved  together  sinfully  and  damnably  in  adultery  against  the 

"  law  of  God  and  of  his  church.  Also  it  appeareth  evidently 
"  and  followeth,  that  all  the  issue  and  children  of  the  said  king 
"  Edward  be  bastards,  and  unable  to  inherit  or  to  claim  any 
"  thing  by  inheritance  by  the  law  and  custom  of  England." 
Next  is  recited  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  by  which 
his  children  were  debarred  from  the  succession,  and  thence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  protector  is  the  next  heir  to  Richard  late  duke 
of  York.  "  And  hereupon,"  continues  the  petition,  "  we  hum- 
"  bly  desire,  pray,  and  require  your  noble  grace,  that  according 
"  to  this  election  of  us  the  three  estates  of  your  land,  as  by 
"  your  true  inheritance,  3'ou  will  accept  and  take  upon  you  the 
"  said  crown  and  royal  dignity,  with  all  things  thereunto  annex- 
"  ed  and  appertaining,  as  to  you  of  right  belonging,  as  well  by 
"  inheritance  as  by  lawful  election  ^^." 
He  accepts  ^^^  protcctor  was  careful  not  to  dispute  the  truth  of  these 
the  crown.  asscrtious.  But  he  repUed  with  modesty,  that  he  was  not  ambi- 
tious :  that  royalty  had  no  charms  for  him  :  that  he  was  much 
attached  to  the  children  of  his  brother,  and  resolved  to  preserve 
the  crown  that  it  might  grace  the  brows  of  his  nephew.  "  Sir," 
returned  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  "  the  free  people  of  Eng- 
"  land  will  never  crouch  to  the  rule  of  a  bastard,  and  if  the 
"  lawful  heir  refuse  the  sceptre,  they  know  where  to  find  one 
"  who  will  cheerfully  accept  it."  At  these  words  Richard 
affected  to  pause :  and  after  a  short  silence  replied,  "  that  it  was 
"  his  duty  to  obey  the  voice  of  his  people :  that  since  he  was  the 
"  true  heir  and  had  been  chosen  by  the  three  estates,  he  assented 
"  to  their  petition,  and  would  from  that  day  take  upon  himself 

»•  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  340,  '24 1.     Cont.  Croyl.  567. 


And  takes 
possession. 
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"  the  royal  estate,  preeminence,  and  kingdom  ot"  the  two  noljle      ^hap. 
"  realms  of  England  and  France,  the  one  from  that  day  forward  ' 

"  by  him  and  his  heirs  to  rule,  the  other  by  God's  grace  and 
"  their  good  help  to  get  again  and  subdue  ^'^." 

Thus  ended  this  hypocritical  farce.  The  next  day  Richard 
proceeded  to  Westminster  in  state,  and  took  possession  of  his 
pretended  inheritance  by  placing  himself  on  the  marble  seat  in 
the  great  hall,  with  the  lord  Howard,  now  duke  of  Norfolk,  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  on  his  left.  He  observed 
to  the  people  that  he  had  chosen  to  commence  his  reign  in  that 
place,  because  the  administration  of  justice  was  the  first  duty  of 
a  king  :  and  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  that  he  forgave 
all  oflences  which  had  been  committed  against  him  before  that 
hour.  From  Westminster  he  went  to  St.  Paul's,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  clergy  in  procession,  and  welcomed  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  From  that  day,  the  26th  of  June, 
he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  reisn  ^^. 


'G' 


"  More,  66.  Calais,  Buck,  p.  522.     See  Note  [A]  at  the 

"  Id.  67.     Fab.  515.     Cont.  Croyl.  566,      end  of  the  volume, 
and  Richard's  own  letter  to  the  garrison  of 
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KING  or  SCOTLAND. 

James  III. 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

Louis  IX.,..  1483. 
Charles  VIII. 
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Isabella 
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SiXTus  IV.  1484. 
Innocent  VIII. 


CORONATION  OF  RICHARD— DEATH  OF  HIS  TWO  NEPHEWS— CON- 
SPIRACY AGAINST  HIM  DEFEATED  —  IS  RECONCILED  WITH 
ELISABETH —WISHES  TO  MARRY  HIS  NIECE  — RAISES  AN  ARMY 
AGAINST  THE  EARL  OF  RICHMOND— IS  KILLED  IN  THE  BATTLE 
AT  BOSWORTH. 


CHAP.      j[  j^E  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  the  coronation  of 
'      the  nephew,  served  to  hasten  that  of  the  uncle.     In  less  than  a 


Coronation  of  fortnight  from  his  acceptance  of  the  petition  at  Baynard's  castle, 
"'.^/qo        Richard  was  crowned  at  Westminster  with  his  consort  Anne  the 

1483. 

^"'y  6.  daughter  of  the  late  earl  of  Warwick.  No  expence  was  spared 
to  give  splendour  to  the  ceremony  :  almost  all  the  peers  and 
peeresses  graced  it  with  their  presence:  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  train  of  the  king  was  borne  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
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that  of  the  queen  by  the  countess  of  Richmond,  both  descendants     ^^^^• 
of  John  of  Ghent,  and  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  \       _ 

The  new  king  employed  the  first  days  of  his  reign  in  acts  of 
favour  and  clemency.  The  lonl  Stanley,  the  husband  iA'  the 
countess  of  Richmond,  had  not  only  appeased  his  jeulousy,  but 
was  appointed  steward  of  the  household :  the  archbishop  of 
York  regained  his  liberty :  Morton  bishop  of  Ely  was  released 
from  his  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  castle  of  Brecknock  :  the  lord 
Howard  obtained  the  office  of  earl  marshal,  with  the  title  of 
duke  of  Norfolk  :  his  son  was  created  earl  of  Surrey  :  many  of 
the  nobility  were  raised  to  a  higher  rank  :  and  the  treasures  amass- 
ed and  left  by  Edward,  were  lavishly  employed  in  the  reward  of 
past,  and  the  purchase  of  future,  services. 

Richard  had  of  late  aftectcd  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  sup-  rrs progress 

^     ^  .  '       tliiovsjh  the 

.  pression  of  crime,  and  the  reformation  of  manners.  Before  kingdom, 
their  departure  he  called  the  lords  before  him  and  admonished 
them  to  keep  the  peace  in  their  counties,  and  to  assist  his  offi- 
cers in  the  apprehension,  and  punishment  of  offenders.  With- 
in a  few  days  he  followed  them  himself,  declaring  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  travel  through  the  kingdom  for  the  same  purpose. 
His  progress  was  slow.  In  all  the  great  towns  he  administered 
justice  in  person,  listened  to  petitions,  and  dispensed  favours  *, 
The  inhabitants  of  Oxford,  ^\'oodstock,  Gloucester,  and  Worces- 
ter, were  honoured  with  his  presence  :  at  Warwick  he  was  joined 
by  the  queen,  the  Spanish  embassadors,  and  many  of  the  nobi- 

'  Cont.  Croyl.  567.     Hall,  25,  26.     In  the  bably   those    which   had   been   ordered    and 

Historic  Doubts  (p.  65)  we  are  told  that  the  made  for    Edward's    own    coronation.      To 

deposed  prince  walked  in  the  procession  :   be-  have  forced  him  to  walk  on  such  an  occasioa 

cause  it  appears   that  robes  were  ordered  for  would    iiave  been  a  dangerous  experiment; 

him  and  his  henchmen  or  pages.     The  infer-  nor  could  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 

ence  is  far  Irom  correct,  as  the  robes  charged  contemporary  writers, 

in  the  roll   (Archaiol.  i.  372,  373),  are  pro-  '  Apud  Drake  Eborac.  116. 

y 
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And  corona- 
tion at  York. 


ContcJeracy 
a-'-ainst  him. 


]ity :  and  the  court  after  a  week's  residence  in  that  city,  pro- 
ceeded through  Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Pontefract, 
to  York  ^.  The  inhabitants  had  been  previously  warned  to  display 
every  mark  of  joy,  "  that  the  southern  lords  might  mark  the 
"  resayving  of  their  graces."  The  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  received  orders  to  attend,  and  to  do  the  king  homaoe  : 
and  the  royal  wardrobe  had  been  forwarded  from  London,  that 
Richard  and  his  queen  might  appear  in  their  most  splendid 
dresses.  To  please  the  men  of  the  north,  among  whom  he  had 
for  some  years  been  popular,  he  was  again  crowned  with  his  con- 
sort :  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  the  same  pomp  and 
j)ageantry,  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  metropolis*. 

While  Richard  was  thus  spending  his  time  in  apparent  se- 
curity at  York,  he  was  apprized  of  the  tempest  which  had  been 
gathering  behind  him.  The  terror  of  his  presence  had  before 
silenced  the  suspicions  of  the  public :  but  he  was  no  sooner 
gone,  than  men  freely  communicated  their  thoughts  to  each 
other,  commiserated  the  lot  of  the  young  Edward  and  his  bro- 
ther in  the  Tower,  and  openly  condemned  the  usurpation  of  the 
crown  by  their  unnatural  uncle.  Different  plans  were  suggested. 
Some  proposed  to  liberate  the  two  princes  from  their  confine- 
ment :  others  preferred  the  less  dangerous  measure  of  conveying 
one  or  more  of  their  sisters  beyond  the  sea,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  future  policy  of  Richard,  the  posterity  of  his  brother 
might  survive  to  claim,  perhaps  to  recover,  the  crown.  But  the 
king,  though  it  was  unknown,  had  already  guarded  against  the 
first  of  these  projects  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews :  and  to 
prevent  the  second,  he  ordered   John  Nesficid   to   surround  the 


'  Rouse,  217.  I  am  the  more  particular 
in  noticing  this  progre.sg,  as  Laing  has  crowded 
the  whole  of  it  into  the  short  space  of  seven 


days,  p.  420. 

'  Drake's  Eborac.  116,  117.    Cont.Croyl. 
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sanctuary  of  Westminster  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  to     chap. 

.                           .        .                     XXVI 
refuse  ingress  or  egress  to  any  person  without  a  special  licence'. '_^ 

Meanwhile  the  friends  of  the   princes  steadily  pursued  their 
object.     In  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  in  Berkshire,  Hants,  Wilts, 
and  Devonshire,  meetings  were  privately  held  :  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  appeal  to  arms :  and  the  hopes  of  the  confederates 
were  raised  by  the  unexpected  accession  of  a  most  powerful 
ally.     What,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  could  have  changed 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  from  a  zealous  friend  into  a  determined 
enemy  to  the  new  king,  it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture.     If  his  ser- 
vices to  Richard  had  been  great,  they  had  been  amply  rewarded. 
He  had  been  made  constable  of  England,  justiciary  of  Wales, 
governor  of  the  royal  castles  in  that  principality,  and  steward  of 
the  king's  manors  in  Hereford  and  Shropshire :  and  in  addition 
had  obtained  the  opulent  inheritance  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
which  the  late  monarch  had  unjustly  annexed  to  his  own  de- 
mesnes ^     Perhaps  his  knowledge  of  the  cruel  and  suspicious 
character  of  the  usurper  had  taught  him  to  fear  that  he  himself, 
to  whom  the  Lancastrians  looked  up  for  protection,  might  be 
the  next  victim :    perhaps,  as  has  been  said,  his   opinions  were 
changed  by  the  artful  and  eloquent  observations  of  his  prisoner 
Morton.     However  that  may  be,  Buckingham,  whose  wife  was 
the   sister   of  Elisabeth,  engaged  to  restore  the  crown  to  the 
young  prince,  whom  he  had  contributed  to  dethrone:  and  his 
resolution  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  was  communi- 
cated in  circular  letters  to  the  principal  of  the  confederates.    At 
that  very  moment,  when  their  hearts  beat  with  the  confidence  of 

'  Cont.  Croyl.  567,  568.  became  extinct  in    Henry  VI.    Buckingham 
'  Bohun  had  left  two  daughters,  who  di-  claimed  the  share  of  the  second  sister,  but  it 
vided  his  property  between  them.     One  mar-  was  refused  by  Edward  IV.     Most  writers 
ried  Henry  IV.,  the  other  an  ancestor  of  the  say  that  Richard  also  refused  it:  but  the  con- 
duke.     When  the   posterity  of  Henry    IV.  trary  appears  from  Dugdale's  Baronage,  i.  168. 
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success,  their  hopes  were  suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 
mournful  intelligence,  that  the  two  princes  for  whom  they  intend- 
ed to  fight,  were  no  longer  alive'^. 

On  what  day,  or  in  what  manner  they  perished,  was  kept  a 
profound  secret :  the  following  is  the  most  consistent  and  proba- 
ble account,  collected  from  the  confession  made  by  the  murderers 
in  the  next  reign.  Soon  after  his  departure  from  London, 
Richard  had  tampered  in  vain  with  Brakenbury,  the  governor 
of  the  Tower.  From  Warwick  he  despatched  sir  James  Tyrrel, 
his  master  of  the  horse,  with  orders  that  he  should  receive  the 
keys  and  the  command  of  the  fortress  during  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  night  Tyrrel,  accompanied  by  Forest,  a  known  assassin, 
and  Dighton,  one  of  his  grooms,  ascended  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  chamber  in  which  the  two  princes  lay  asleep.  While 
Tyrrel  watched  without,  Forest  and  Dighton  entered  the  room, 
smothered  their  victims  with  the  bed-clothes,  called  in  their  em- 
ployer to  view  the  dead  bodies,  and  by  his  orders  buried  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase.  In  the  morning  Tyrrel  restored  the 
keys  to  Brakenbury,  and  rejoined  the  king  before  his  corona- 
tion at  York.  Aware  of  the  execration  to  which  the  knowledge 
of  this  black  deed  must  expose  him,  Richard  was  anxious  that 
it  should  not  transpire :  but  when  he  understood  that  men  had 
taken  up  arn^s  to  liberate  the  two  princes,  he  suffered  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  death  to  be  published,  tiiat  he  might  disconcert 
the  plans,  and  awaken  the  fears  of  his  enemies  ^. 

Tlie  intelligence  was  received  with  horror  by  both  the  friends 
and  the  foes  of  the  usurper  ;  but,  if  it  changed  the  oi)ject,  it  did 


'  Com.  Croyl.  568. 

•  See  More's  account  of  the  murder,  67,  68. 
Objections  have  been  raised  against  it,  but  I 
hoi)e  to  shew  that  tliey  are  of  no  weight  in  a 
npteal  theendoriiiisvoiuine.  —  Carte  attributes 
the  story  of  the  death  of  the  princes  to  jBuck- 


ingham  and  his  friends,  as  if  it  were  intended 
lo  aid  the  insurrection  (iii.  8'2'2)  :  from  the 
Croyland  historian  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
published  by  others,  and  bad  at  first  the 
eft'ect  of  disconcerting  all  their  projects.  Cont. 
Croyl.  668. 
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not  dissolve  the  union,  of  the  conspirators.  They  could  not  re- 
trace their  steps  with  security  :  and  since  the  princes  for  whom 
they  had  intended  to  fight  were  no  longer  alive,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  set  up  a  new  competitor  in  opposition  to  Richard.  The 
bishop  of  Ely  proposed  that  the  crown  should  be  offered  to 
Henry  the  young  earl  of  Richmond,  the  representative,  in  right 
of  his  mother,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ^  but  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  marry  the  princess  Elisabeth,  to  whom  the  claim 
of  the  house  of  York  had  now  devolved  :  a  marriage  which,  the 
prelate  observed,  would  unite  the  partisans  of  the  two  families 
in  one  connnon  cause,  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the  mur- 
derer, and  put  an  end  to  those  dissensions  which  had  so  long 
convulsed  and  depopulated  the  nation.  The  suggestion  was  ap- 
proved by  the  queen  dowager,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  mar- 
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'  If  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond,  was 
tbe  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Ghent,  so  was 
Margaret  countess  of  Stafford,  tile  mother  of 
Buckingham  :  but  as  the  father  of  the  former 
was  an  elder  brother,  she  was  deemed  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  had  mar- 


ried Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  the  son  of 
queen  Catharine  by  Owen  I'udor—  Bucking* 
ham  was  descended  also  from  Thomas  duke 
of  Gloucester,  sixth  son  of  Edward  III, 
These  particulars  will  be  plain  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Edward  III. 


Catharine,  =  Owen 
relict  of  I  Tudor. 
Henry  V.   1 


Edmund 

earl  of 

Richmond. 


John,     =  Catharine 


duke  of 
Lancaster. 


I 

John, 

earl  of 

Somerset. 


=         Margaret. 


Henry, 

earl  of 

Richmond. 


Swynford. 


Henry, 
duke  of 
Beaufort. 
o.  a.  p. 


4r  2 


Edmund, 
duke  of 
Somerset. 


Edmund, 
duke  of 

Beaufort, 
o.  8.  p. 


Thomas, 

duke  of 

Gloucester. 

I 
Anne  =  Edmund, 
I     earl  of 
I     Stafford- 
Humphrey, 
duke  of 
Buckingham. 


Margaret  =  Humphrey, 
earl  of 
Stafford. 

Henry, 

duke  of 

Buckingham. 
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CHAP,     quess  of  Dorset,  and   most  of  their  friends  :    the  countess  of 
'    Richmond  consented  in  the  name  of  her  son :  and  a  messenger 


Sep  24.     ^^^  dispatched  to  Bretagne,  to  inform  the  earl  of  the  agree- 
ment, to  hasten  his  return  to  England,  and  to  announce  the 
eighteenth  of  October  as  the  day  fixed  for  the  general  rising  in 
his  favour^", 
nsurrection.       rpj^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Confederates  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
king,  who,  ignorant  of  his  danger,  proceeded  from  York  into 
Lincolnshire:  but  in  a  fortnight  the  answer  of  Henry  was  re- 
ceived, and  was  no  sooner  communicated  to  his  friends,  than  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Richard.     To  prepare  for  the  contest,  he 
Oct.  11.     summoned  all  his  adherents  to  meet  him  with  their  retainers  at 
Oct.  15.     Leicester,  proclaimed  Buckingham  a  traitor,  and  sent  for  the 
Oct.  18,     great  seal  from  London  ".     On  the  appointed  day  the  rising  took 
place.    Themarquessof  Dorset  proclaimed  Henry  at  Exeter :  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  declared  for  him  in  Wiltshire :  the  gentle- 
men of  Kent  met  for  the  same  purpose  at  Maidstone,  and  those 
of  Berkshire  at  Newberry :  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  un- 
Oct.  23.     furled  his  standard  at  Brecknock  ". 

Five  days  later,  Richard  joined  his  army  at  Leicester,  where 
he  issued  a  most  singular  proclamation.  He  begins  by  boasting 
of  his  zeal  for  morality  and  the  administration  of  justice:  then 
calls  his  enemies  "  traitors,  adulterers,  and  bawds  ;"  asserts  that 
their  object  is  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  throne,  but  "  the 
"  letting  of  virtue,  and  the  damnable  maintenance  of  vice;"  grants 
a  free  pardon  to  all  yeomen  and  commoners  who  have  been  delud- 
ed by  the  false  pretensions  of  the  rebels  ;  threatens  with  the 
punishment  of  treason  all  who  shall  hereafter  lend  them  assist- 
ance ;  and  promises  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  Bucking- 
ham and  his  associates  *^.     But  Richard's  good  fortune  served 


"  Cont.  Croyl.  568.  "  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  245,  248. 

"    Drake,  Eborac.  119.     Rym.  xii.  203.  "  Rym,  xii.  204. 
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him  better  than  his  troops  or  his  proclamations.     Had  Henry     chap. 
landed,  or  had  the  duke  been  able  to  join  the  other  insurgents,  ' 


the  reign  of  the  usurper  would  probably  have  been  terminated-  Richard  is 
But  though  Henry  had  sailed  from  St.  Malo  with  a  fleet  of  '""^*'^ 
forty  sail,  the  weather  was  so  tempestuous  that  but  few  could 
follow  him  across  the  channel ;  and  when  he  reached  the  coast 
of  Devon,  the  insufficiency  of  his  force  forbade  him  to  disem- 
bark. Buckingham  was  still  more  unfortunate.  From  Breck- 
nock he  had  marched  through  the  forest  of  Dene  to  the  Severn : 
but  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  river  was  so  swoln 
that  the  fords  had  become  impassable.  He  turned  aside  to 
Webly,  the  seat  of  the  lord  Ferrers :  but  the  Welshmen  who 
had  followed  him,  disbanded :  and  the  news  of  their  desertion 
induced  the  other  bodies  of  insurgents  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety.  Thus  the  king  triumphed  without  drawing  the  sword. 
Webly  was  narrowly  watched  on  the  one  side  by  sir  Humphrey 
Stafford,  on  the  other  by  the  clan  of  the  Vaughans,  who  for 
their  reward  had  received  a  promise  of  the  plunder  of  Brecknock- 
Morton  effected  his  escape  in  disguise  to  the  isle  of  Ely,  and 
thence  passed  to  the  coast  of  Flanders :  the  duke  in  a  similar 
dress  reached  the  hut  of  Banister,  one  of  his  servants  in  Shrop- 
shire, where  he  was  betrayed,  either  by  the  perfidy  of  his  host, 
or  the  imprudence  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  retreat. 
If  he  hoped  for  pardon  on  the  merit  of  his  former  services,  he  had 
mistaken  the  character  of  Richard.  That  prince  had  already 
reached  Salisbury  with  his  army  :  he  refused  to  see  the  prisoner, 
and  ordered  his  head  to  be  immediately  struck  off  in  the  market 
place.  From  Salisbury  he  marched  into  Devonshire.  The  Not.  9. 
insurgents  dispersed :  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  Courtney 
bishop  of  Exeter,  crossed  the  channel  to  the  coast  of  Bretagne  : 
and  the  others  found  an  as}  luni  in  the  fidelity  of  their  neighbours, 
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CHAP,     and  the  respect  which  was  still  paid  to  the  sanctuaries.    St.  Leger 
■     alone  was  taken,  a  knielit  who  had  married  the  dutchess  of 


Exeter,  the  sister  of  Richard.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  plea  of 
affinity  was  urged  in  his  favour,  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
offered  for  his  ransom.  By  the  king's  order  he  suffered  at 
Eixeter  **. 
He  assembles  When  the  conqucror  had  traversed  the  southern  counties,  and 
*  'N'^''Tr°'  ^y  repeated  executions  punished  such  of  his  enemies,  as  fell  into 
his  hands,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment. This  assembly,  like  those  of  the  last  reign  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, proved  its  loyalty  by  its  eagerness  to  anticipate 
every  wish  of  the  monarch  ^^.  It  adopted  and  confirmed  the 
celebrated  petition  presented  to  Richard  during  his  protectorate; 
pronounced  him  "  undoubted  king  of  this  realm  of  England  as 
"  well  by  right  of  consanguinity  and  inheritance,  as  by  lawful 
"  election,  consecration,  and  coronation ;"  and  entailed  the 
crown  on  the  issue  of  his  body,  particularly  his  son,  Edward 
prince  of  Wales,  whose  succession  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral bound  themselves  to  uphold.  Then  followed  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder, which,  though  a  common  measure  in  these  turbulent 
times,  is  said  to  have  been  severe  and  comprehensive  beyond  all 
precedent.  One  duke,  one  marquess,  three  earls,  three  bishops, 
and  a  long  catalogue  of  knights  and  gentlemen  were  deprived  of 
their  estates,  honours,  and  rights.  The  forfeitures  were  em- 
plo3'ed  partly  to  augment  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  partly  to 
remunerate  the  king's  northern  adherents,  who  were  thus 
transplanted  into  the  southern  counties,  and  converted  into 
spies  on  the  disaffection  of  their  neighbours.     Among  the  at- 

'*  Cont.  Croyl.  568.  570-  constantissimos    cadentem    metum.       CoDt. 

"  The  historian  attributes  the  conduct  of     Croyl.  670. 
the  pailiament  to  fear,  propter  ingenteiu  in 
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tainted  was  the  countess  of  Richmond.     But  she  was  spared  from     chap. 

XXVI. 
execution  at  the  intercession  of  her  husband  the  lord  Stanley,  ' 


who  had  convinced  Richard  of  his  own  loyalty,  and  who,  on  his 
pron)ise  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  his  consort,  was  permitted 
to  retain  the  possession  of  her  estates  during  his  life^^. 

As  the  marriage  between   Edward  IV.  and  Elisabeth  Gray  Attfmptito 

ilel'eat  the 

had  now  been  declared  null  by  the  approbation  given  to  the  pUnsofHen- 

rv. 

petition  presented  at  Baynard's  castle,  their  son  was  officially 
termed  "  Edward  the  bastard,  lately  called  Edward  the  fifth:" 
his  mother  was  designated  Elisabeth  late  wife  of  sir  John  Gray, 
and  the  letters  patent  were  annulled  by  which  she  had  been 
entitled  to  her  dower  as  (jucen  of  England  ".  Still  the  king  was 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  the  young 
earl  of  Richmond  and  the  eldest  of  her  daughters.  At  the  last 
festival  of  Christmas  a  meeting  had  been  held  in  Bretagne,  where 
Henry  solemnly  swore  to  make  her  his  queen  as  soon  as  he 
should  triumph  over  the  usurper  ;  and  the  exiles  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred  had  on  that  condition  promised  him  fealty,  and 
done  homage  to  him  as  to  their  sovereign.  It  was  not  that 
Henry  of  himself  could  advance  any  right  to  the  crown.  By  the 
father's  side  he  was  descended  from  Owen  Tudor  and  Catharine, 
the  relict  of  Henry  V. :  by  the  mother's  from  John  Beaufort 
earl  of  Somerset,  the  natural  son  of  John  of  Ghent  by  Catharine 
Swynford.  Somerset,  indeed,  had  been  legitimated  :  but  the 
ver}'  act  by  which  this  favour  had  been  granted,  had  expressly 
excluded  him  and  his  posterity  from  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
There  were  still  in  Spain  and  Portugal  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster :  but  they  despised  or  neglected  a  dis- 
puted title,  and  the  partisans  of  the  family  looked  up  to  Henry 

"  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  240—251.  "  Rym.  xii.  250.     Rot.  Pari.  vi.  263. 
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CHAP,     and  his  mother  as  their  natural  chiefs.     Underno  circumstances, 
'     much  less  under  these,  would  the  lords  attached  to  the  house  of 


York,  have  admitted  the  claim  of  the  earl  of  Richmond.  But 
convinced  of  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward,  they  consi- 
dered his  eldest  daughter  as  rightful  sovereign :  and  the  mo- 
ment Henry  bound  himself  by  oath  to  marry  that  princess,  they 
swore  fealty  to  him  as  the  future  husband  of  her,  who  was  by 
succession  queen  of  England. 
Preyaiis  on         To  defeat  this  pi'oject  now  became  the  chief  policy  of  Richard. 

Elisabeth  to  .  tr  J 

quit  the  sauc-  That  he  might  draw  the  late  queen  out  of  the  sanctuary,  he 
tempted  her  with  the  most  flattering  promises,  and  harassed  her 
with  the  most  terrible  threats.  Message  after  message  was  in- 
terchanged :  and  at  last  a  private  treaty  was  concluded,  in 
1484.  consequence  of  which  he  swore  in  the  presence  of  several  lords 
and  prelates,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  that  she  and  her 
daughters  should  be  treated  by  him  as  his  kinswomen,  that  their 
lives  should  be  in  no  danger,  that  Elisabeth  should  possess  an  an- 
nuity of  seven  hundred  marks  for  life,  and  that  each  of  the  daugh- 
ters should  receive  two  hundred  marks  as  a  marriage  portion, 
and  be  married  to  none  but  gentlemen  ^^.  Induced  by  these 
promises  she  repaired  with  her  family  to  court;  both  mother 
and  daughters  were  kindly  received :  and  marks  of  particular 
distinction  were  lavished  upon  EUsabeth,  whom  Richard  had 
DMth  of  the  probably  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  his  son  Edward.  But  that 
^'°%rT'  prince  suddenly  expired  at  Middleham,  and  the  king  and  his 
consort  were  for  a  time  inconsolable  on  account  of  their  loss  ^'. 
What  Richard's  designs  might  now  be  with  respect  to  Elisabeth, 
was  unknown :  but  she  was  attached  to  the  company  of  the 
queen,  and  tlius  kept  in  real  though  honourable  captivity. 

"  Buck  apud  Kennet,  p.  628.  "  Cont.  Croyl.  571. 
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At  length  the  king  had  leisure  to  direct  his  attention  to  Bre- 
tagne,  where  the  earl  of  Richmond  and  the  exiles  were  busily  eni- 
plo3^ed  in  devising  the  means  of  expelling  him  from  the  throne. 
No  expense  was  spared  to  procure  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion of  their  numbers  and  projects :  and  the  useful  aid  of 
Landois,  the  Breton  minister,  was  purchased  with  valuable  pre- 
sents. The  duke  Francis  listened  by  degrees  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  favourite :  an  armistice  between  the  two  nations  prepared 
the  way  for  more  frequent  intercourse :  the  king  raised  a  body 
of  a  thousand  archers  for  the  service  of  his  new  friend  :  and  a 
dark  plot  was  framed  for  the  apprehension  of  Henry  and  of  his 
principal  adherents'^".  They  would  have  been  caught  in  the 
toils  of  their  wily  adversary,  had  they  not  been  warned  of  their 
danger  by  Morton,  and  found  a  new  and  safer  asylum  in  the 
dominions  of  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  where  they  em- 
ployed more  than  a  year  in  making  new  preparations  for  their 
intended  expedition. 

During  the  interval  Richard  put  an  end  to  the  tedious  and 
destructive  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  his  subjects.  The 
duke  of  Albany  and  the  earl  Douglas  had  received  from  hira 
the  same  protection,  which  on  a  former  occasion  they  had  re- 
ceived from  his  brother:  but  he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  own  concerns  to  lend  them  effectual  aid  :  and  their  eftbrts 
were  confined  to  occasional  inroads  by  land,  and  piratical  de- 
predations by  sea.  During  this  summer  they  had  attempted  to 
surprise  the  merchants  at  the  fair  of  Lochmaben :  but  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  the  capture  of  Douglas 
and  several  of  his  English  associates.  This  disgrace,  however, 
Avas  more   than   compensated  b}^   the  success  of  the  English 
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sabeth. 


148.5. 
Feb. 


cruisers  against  the  commerce  of  Scotland :  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  James  an  armistice  for  three  years,  and  an  alhance  by 
marriage  between  the  royal  families  of  the  two  kingdoms,  was 
concluded  at  Nottingham.  Richard,  indeed,  after  the  deatii  of 
his  son,  was  without  legitimate  children  :  but  he  had  declared 
John  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  son  of  his  sister  the  dutchess  of 
Suffolk,  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  and  now  afhanced  the  sister 
of  that  young  prince,  Anne  de  la  Pole,  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  of  Scotland.  It  was  mutually  stipulated  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place,  as  soon  as  the  parties  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty *\ 

At  Christmas  the  king  kept  his  court  in  the  palace  of  West- 
minster. Whether  it  were  from  policy  or  inclination,  he  affected 
extraordinary  magnificence  ;  the  holidays  were  a  constant  repe- 
tition of  feasting,  balls,  and  amusements ;  and  it  was  remarked 
with  surprise  that  in  every  company  his  niece  Elisabeth  ap- 
peared in  robes  exactly  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  queen 
consort.  Before  men  could  discover  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
arrangement,  the  latter  suddenly  fell  sick ;  and  Richard,  in 
expectation  of  her  death,  offered  his  hand  to  his  niece.  Her 
mother  is  said  not  to  have  disapproved  of  the  unnatural  union ; 
but  to  have  written  to  her  son  the  marquess  of  Dorset  at  Paris, 
and  to  have  ordered  him  to  retire  from  the  councils  of  Henry. 
The  princess  herself,  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  shewed  how  much  she  was  dazzled  with  the  splendours 
of  royalty.  She  solicited  the  good  ofhces  of  that  nobleman  in 
her  favour,  protested  that  the  king  was  "  her  joy  and  maker  in 


"  llym.  xii.  235—246.     Rous  informs  us  was  removed,  put  in  close  custody,  and  the 

that  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,   the  son  of  young   earl   of  Lincoln  substituted  for  him, 

the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  was  treated  at  first  p.  218. 
as  heir  apparent :  but  that  after  some  time  he 
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"  this  world,  and  that  slie  was  his  in   heaii  and  thought, "  and      ^"'^*'- 
liinted   her  surprise  at  the  duration  of  the  queen's   illness,  and 


her  apprehensions  "  that  she  M'ould  never  die^^."  These  ap-  Marcb. 
prehensions,  however,  were  soon  quieted  :  in  less  than  a  month 
the  queen  expired :  and  Elisabeth  vi'as  flattered  with  the  idea 
of  mounting  the  throne,  Richard  with  the  prospect  of  discon- 
certing l)y  this  marriage  the  machinations  of  his  rival.  But 
when  the  king  communicated  the  plan  to  RatclifFe  and  Catesby, 
confidents  by  whose  advice  he  was  generally  ruled,  he  expe- 
rienced an  unexpected  and   most  obstinate  opposition.     Their  But  is  (iis<. 

...  ,  I       1  •  •  ■  I-  n      suaded. 

objection  perhaps  arose,  as  the  historian  surmises,  trom  a  well- 
grounded  apprehension,  that  if  Elisabeth  should  become  queen, 
she  would  revenge  on  thein  the  murder  of  her  uncle  and  brother 
at  Pontefract :  but  their  arguments,  whatever  were  their  secret 
motives,  deserved  the  most  serious  attention  of  their  master. 
They  represented  to  him  that  this  incestuous  marriage  would  be 
an  object  of  horror  to  the  people,  and  would  be  condemned  by 
the  clergy  :  that  suspicions  were  already  entertained  of  his  hav- 
ing removed  the  queen  by  poison  to  make  room  for  the  niece": 
that  to  marry  her  in  the  present  circumstances  would  convert 
such  suspicions  into  a  certainty,  and  would  in  consequence 
deprive  him  of  his  stanchest  adherents,  the  men  of  the  northern 
counties,  for  whose  support  he  had  been  hitherto  indebted  to 
the  respect,  which  they  bore  to  his  late  consort,  as  daughter  of 
the  great  earl  of  Warwick.  The  king,  though  with  considerable 
reluctance,  yielded  to  their  remonstrances.     In  the  great  hall  of 

"  See  Buck,  p.  568.  but  hnd  told  her  that  the  queen  would  die  in 
"  From  the  expressions  in  Elisabeth's  let-  February.     Hence  she  observes  that  the  bet- 
ter mentioned  before,  tliere  is  reason  to  fear  ter  part  of  February  is  past,  and  the  queen 
that  this  suspicion  was  too  true.     It  is  evident  still  alive.     Buck,  ibid. 
Richard  had  not  only  promised  to  marry  her, 
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His  difficul- 
ties and  pre- 
parations. 


the  Temple  he  assured  the  ma^ur,  aldermen,  and  commoners, 
that  no  such  marriage  had  ever  been  contemplated  ;  and  by  a 
letter  to  the  citizens  of  York,  required  them  to  refuse  credit  to 
the  slanderous  tales  which  had  been  circulated,  and  to  apprehend 
and  bring  before  the  council  all  persons  known  to  advance  or 
propagate  reports  to  his  prejudice^*. 

As  the  time  approached,  in  which  the  contest  for  the  crow^n 
was  to  be  decided,  the  mind  of  Richard  became  the  prey  of 
doubts  and  apprehensions.  It  may  be  that  the  disturbed  rest, 
the  imaginary  spectres,  and  the  sudden  terrors  described  by 
sir  Thomas  More,  were  the  fictions  of  his  enemies  ^^:  but,  un- 
furnished as  he  was  with  money,  and  suspicious  of  his  adherents, 
he  could  not  look  forward  to  a  contest,  in  which  his  crown  and 
life  were  at  stake,  without  feeling  considerable  alarm.  The 
treasures  left  by  his  brother,  the  monies  arising  from  the  late 
forfeitures,  and  three  tenths  obtained  from  the  clergy,  had  all 
been  expended.  He  dared  not  summon  a  parliament  for  iho. 
purpose  of  demanding  a  subsidy  :  and  to  solicit  a  benevolence 
he  had  already  pronounced  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Yet 
his  necessities  compelled  him  to  adopt  the  thing,  while  he  re- 
fused it  the  name:  and  though  by  extorting  different  sums  from 


'*  See  the  whole  account  in  the  Croyland 
Historian,  572.  The  letter  to  the  citizens  of 
York  is  in  Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  119.  That 
writer  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in  1484. 
But  as  it  alludes  to  the  reports  about  the  mar- 
riage, and  observes  that  the  king  had  already 
explained  matters  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
which  the  Croyland  Historian  says  he  did 
some  tiine  before  Easter,  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  fixing  il  to  the  yiresent  year. 

''  "  1  have  heard  by  credible  report  of  such 
"  as  were  secret  with  his  chamberers,  that  he 
■"  never  had  quiet  in  his  mind,  never  thought 
"  himself  sure.     When  he  went  abroad,  his 


eyes  whirled  about,  liis  body  privily  fcflced, 
his  hand  ever  on  his  dagger,  his  counte- 
nance and  manner  like  one  aKvays  ready  to 
strike  again.  He  took  ill  rest  at  nights,  lay 
long  waking  and  musing,  sore  wearied  with 
care  and  watch,  rather  slumbered  thaa 
slept,  troubled  with  fearful  dreams,  sud- 
denly sometimes  started  up,  leapt  out  of 
bed,  and  run  about  the  chamber,  so  was 
his  restless  heart  continually  tossed  and 
tumbled  with  the  tedious  impression  and 
stormy  remembrance  of  his  abominable 
deed."     More,  69. 
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the  most  -^vealthy  of  the  citizens,  he  replenished  his  coffers,  lie     chap. 
forfeited  at  the  same  time  the  small  share,  which  he  retained  in  ' 


their  atfeclion  '".  He  no  longer  knew  whom  to  trust  or  distrust. 
Daily  defections  taught  him  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  most 
attached  among  his  adherents.  Sir  Walter  Blount,  the  governor 
of  Ham,  deserted  to  Henry  with  his  prisoner,  the  old  earl 
of  Oxford  :  several  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Calais,  and  the 
sheriffs  of  some  counties,  followed  their  example ;  and  nume- 
rous emigrations  from  the  coast  doubled  the  amount  of  the 
exiles.  But  no  one  gave  him  more  anxiety  than  lord  Stanley,  iiis  distrust  of 
a  nobleman  of  extensive  influence  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire-  "'^  '^"^y 
On  the  one  hand  he  had  hitherto  served  Richard  with  unwearied 
zeal :  on  the  other  he  had  married  the  mother  of  the  pretender 
to  the  crown.  'J'o  attach  him  the  more  firmly  to  the  royal  inte- 
rests, the  king  had  lavished  favours  upon  him  :  but  at  ihe  same 
time  to  keep  him  always  under  his  own  eye,  he  had  made  him 
steward  of  the  household.  When  at  last  lord  Stanley  urged  his 
former  services  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  his  estates,  Richard 
consented  with  reluctance,  but  retained  at  court  the  lord  Strange 
as  an  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  his  father  ^^. 

At  length  the  king  was  informed  by  his  emissaries,  that  the  iiispiocia- 
earl  of  Richmond  with  the  permission  of  Charles  had  raised  an  ™^""'" 
army  of  three  thousand  adventurers,  most  of  them   Normans ; 
and  that  a  fleet  was  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  transport 
them  to  England.     He  affected  to  receive  the  intelligence  with     june  as. 
joy ;  and  immediately,  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  event,  pub- 
lished a  long  and  most  artful  proclamation.     It  stated  that  "  the 
"  king's  rebels  and  traitors,  disabled  and  attainted  by  authority 

"*  As  the  liing  would  not  allow  tlie  nam-e      Croyl.  572. 
of  benevolence  to  be  applied  to  this  extortion,  "  Cont.  Croyl.  573, 

tlie  people  gave  it  that  of  malevolence,    Cont, 
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CHAP.     "  of  the  high  court  of  parhament,  of  whom  many  were  known 
.  "  for  open  murderers,  adulterers,  and  extortioners,  had  forsaken 

"  their  natural  country,  and  put  themselves  at  first  under  the 
"  obedience  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  to  whom  they  had  made 
"  promises  so  unnatural  and  abominable  that  they  had  been 
"  refused  by  that  prince — that  they  had  next  betaken  themselves 
"  to  the  king's  ancient  enemy,  Charles,  calling  himself  king  of 
''  France,  and  chosen  for  their  captain  one  Henry  Tudor, 
"  descended  of  bastard  blood  both  by  the  father's  and  the 
"  mother's  side,  and  who  therefore  could  never  have  any  claim 
"  to  the  crown  of  England  but  by  conquest — that  the  said 
"  Henry  Tudor,  in  order  that  he  might  atchieve  his  false  intent 
"  by  the  aid  of  the  king's  ancient  enemy  of  France,  had  cove- 
"  nanted  with  him  to  give  up  in  perpetuity  all  the  right,  which 
"  the  king  of  England  had  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  Normandj', 
"  Anjou,  Maine,  Guienne,  Calais,  and  the  marches,  and  to 
"  dissever  the  arms  of  France  from  the  arms  of  England  for 
"  ever — that  in  more  proof  of  his  said  purpose  of  conquest,  the 
"  said  Henry  Tudor  had  given  away  archbishoprics,  bishoprics, 
"  and  other  dignities  spiritual,  and  the  dulchies,  earldoms, 
"  baronies,  and  other  inheritances  of  knights,  esquires,  and  gen- 
"  tlemen,  within  the  realm — that  he  intended  to  change  and 
"  subvert  the  laws  of  the  same,  and  to  do  the  most  cruel 
"  murders,  slaughters,  robberies,  and  disherisons,  that  were  ever 
"  seen  in  any  christian  realm — wherefore,  the  king  willed  that 
"  all  his  subjects,  like  good  and  true  Englishmen,  should  endower 
*'  themselves  with  all  their  power  for  tlie  defence  of  them,  their 
*'  wives,  children,  goods,  and  hereditaments,  and  as  he,  like  a 
."  diligent  and  courageous  prince,  would  put  his  most  royal 
"  person  to  all  labour  and  pain  necessary  in  that  behalf,  to  the 
"  comfort  and  surety  of  his  faithful  subjects,  so  he  commanded 
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*•  all  his  said  subjects  to  be  ready  in  their  most  defensible  array     chap. 

XXVI 

*'  to  do  his  highness  service  of  war,  when  they  by  open  prochx-  ' 


"  mation  or  otherwise  should  be  commanded  so  to  do,  for  the 
"  resistance  of  the  king's  said  rebels,  traitors,  and  enemies  ^^." 

Having  issued  instructions  to  his  friends  in  the  maritime  July  24. 
counties,  and  established  posts  of  cavalry  on  the  high  roads  for 
the  more  speedy  transmission  of  intelligence,  Richard  sent  for 
the  great  seal,  and  fixed  his  head  cjuarters  at  Nottingham. 
There  he  was  nearer  to  his  partisans  in  the  nortli,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  chiefly  relied  :  and  thence,  as  from  the  centre,  he  Henry  lands 
could  watch  the  extremities,  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  first  of 
August  his  competitor  sailed  irom  Hartleur:  on  the  seventh  he 
landed  at  Mil  ford  haven,  and  directed  his  march  through  the 
northern  districts  of  Wales,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  interest  of 
the  Stanleys.  lie  met  with  little  to  oppose  or  encourage  him  : 
if  the  Welsh  chieftains  did  not  impede  his  progress,  few  joined 
his  standard  :  and  when  he  took  possession  of  Shrewsbury,  his 
army  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men.  A  week  elapsed 
before  Richard  heard  of  his  landing ;  but  orders  were  instantly 
dispatched  for  all  his  subjects  to  meet  him  at  Leicester,  with  the 
most  alarming  menaces  against  the  defaulters.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  obeyed  with  the  men  of  the  eastern  counties,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  with  the  northern  levies,  the  lord  Lovel  from 
Ham})shire,  and  Brakenl)ury  from  London  ;  but  the  man,  whom 
he  most  feared,  the  lord  Stanley,  replied  that  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  by  the  sweating  sickness.  This  feint  could  not  deceive 
the  king  :  and  lord  Strange,  fearing  for  his  life,  made  an  attempt 
to  escape.     But  he  was  discovered,  taken,  and  induced  to  con- 

"  Fenn,   ii.  318 — 326.     I  liavo  abridged  to  that  of  tlio  present  day.     It  is  dated  23d  of 

the  proclamation,  but  have,  as  much  as  possi-  June,   anno  2  :  which  Fenn  has  made  1484  : 

ble,  retained   the  very  words,  that  the  reader  but  as  Richard  did  not  begin  his  reign  till  the 

might  notice  how  near  the  language  approaches  26th  of  that  month,  it  should  be  1485. 
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worth. 


Auff.  21. 


Aug.  22. 


fcss,  that  he  himself,  his  uncle  sir  William  Stanley  chamberlain 
.  of  North  Wales,  and  sir  John  Savage,  had  engaged  to  join  the 

invaders  :  but  he  protested  that  his  father  was  ignorant  of  their 

intention,  and  already  on  his  way  to  join  the  royal  standard. 

He  was  permitted  to  write  to  lord  Stanley,  and  inform  him  that 

he.  must  accelerate  his  march,  if  he  wished  to  save  the  life  of  his 

son  ^^ 

At  Leicester  the  king  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 

merous  and  well-appointed  army,  which  had  it  been  attached 
to  its  leader,  might  have  trampled  under  foot  the  contempti- 
ble force  that  followed  the  banner  of  his  competitor.  But 
Henry,  assured  by  the  promises  of  his  secret  adherents,  con- 
tinued to  press  forward,  as  if  he  were  determined  to  rush  into 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  He  crossed  the  Severn  at  Shrews- 
bury :  at  Newport  he  was  joined  by  the  tenantry  of  the  Talbots  : 
at  Stafford  he  had  a  private  conference  with  sir  William  Stanley; 
and  consented,  in  order  to  save,  if  it  were  possible,  the  life  of 
lord  Strange,  that  the  Stanleys  should  continue  to  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  hostility,  and  constantly  retire  before  him,  as  he 
advanced.  On  the  twenty-first  of  August  Richard  rode  from 
Leicester  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  encamped  about  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Bosworth,  The  same  night  Henry  pro- 
ceeded from  Tamworth  to  Atherston,  where  he  joined  the  Stanleys, 
and  was  encouraged  by  the  repeated  arrivals  of  deserters  from 
the  enemy.  In  the  morning  both  armies  (that  of  Richard  was 
double  in  number)  advanced  to  Redmorc :  and  the  vanguards, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  O.Kford, 
engaged.  Richard  was  dismayed  to  see  the  Stanleys  opposed 
to  him,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  remaining  inactive  at  his 


Cart.  Croyl.  573. 
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post,  and  his  men  wavering  and  on  the  point  of  flying,  or  going      CHAP, 
over  to  his  competitor.     Chancing  to  espy  Henry,  he  determined  " 


to  win  the  day,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Spurring  his  horse, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Treason,  treason,  treason^,"  he  slew  with  his 
own  hand  sir  William  Brandon,  the  bearer  of  the  hostile  stan- 
dard, struck  to  the  ground  sir  John  Cheney,  and  made  a  desperate  Richard  is 
blow  at  his  rival,  when  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  thrown  *'*'"" 
from  his  horse,  and  immediately  slain.  Lord  Stanley,  taking  up 
the  crown,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Henry,  and  the  conqueror 
was  instantly  greeted  with  the  shouts  of  "  Long  live  king  Henry." 
In  the  battle  and  pursuit  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  Perrers, 
some  knights,  and  about  three  thousand  others  were  killed.  The 
victors  lost  but  few  :  and  to  add  to  their  joy  lord  Strange,  whom 
Richard  had  ordered  to  be  beheaded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  escaped  in  the  confusion,  and  rejoined  his  father.  The 
body  of  the  late  king  was  stript,  laid  across  a  horse  behind  a 
pursuivant  at  arms,  and  conducted  to  Leicester,  where,  after  it 
had  been  exposed  for  two  days,  it  was  buried  with  little  cere- 
mony in  the  church  of  the  Grey  friars.  Henry  entered  the  town 
before  it  with  the  same  royal  state  with  which  Richard  had 
marched  out  the  preceding  day.  He  was  careful,  however,  not 
to  stain  his  triumph  with  blood.  Of  all  his  prisoners  three  only 
suffered  death,  the  notorious  Catesby,  and  two  persons  of  the 
name  of  Brecher,  who  probably  had  merited  that  distinction  by 
their  crimes  ^*. 

Of  the  character  of  Richard  it  is  unnecessary  to  saj^  much. 
If  he  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  little 
better  than  a  monster  in  human  shape.     Writers  have  indeed 

"  Ross,  218.  "  Cont,  Croyl.    57S— 575.      Ross,   218.     Fab.  520. 
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CHAP,     existed  in  modern  times  who  have  attempted  to  prove  his  inno- 


XXVI. 


cence :  but  their  arguments  are  rather  ingenious  than  conclusive; 
and  dwmdle  into  groundless  conjectures  when  confronted  with 
the  evidence,  which  may  be  arrayed  against  them  ^^. 

"  See  Note  [B]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


EMPERORS  OF  CERMANY. 

Frederic  III. . .  1493. 
Maximilian. 


KINRS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

.James  III.  . .  1487. 
James  IV. 


KrNGS  OF  FRANCE. 

Charles  VIII.  1498. 
Louis  XII. 


SOVEREIGNS  OF 
SPAIN. 

Isabella. .1504. 
Ferdinand. 


POPES. 

Innocent  VIII.  1482. 
Alexander  VI.  150S. 
Pius  III. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT  —  THE  KING'S  MARRIAGE— INSURREC- 
TION IN  FAVOUR  OF  A  PRETENDED  EARL  OF  WARWICK  -CORO- 
NATION OF  THE  QUEEN  — WAR  IN  BRET AGNE  — IMPOSTURE  OF 
PERKIN  WARBECK— HE  IS  EXECUTED  —  ALSO  THE  EARL  OF 
WARWICK— TREATIES  WITH  FRANCE  — WITH  SCOTLAND  — WITH 
SPAIN  — MARRIAGE  AND  DEATH  OF  PRINCE  ARTHUR  — HENRY'S 
RAPACITY  — HIS  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH— HIS  CHARACTER. 

1  HE  long  quarrel  between  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster had  deluged  England  with  blood  :  by  a  fortunate  con- 
currence of  circumstances  it  Avas  given  to  Henry  of  Richmond,  Defectsof 
an  exile  and  an  adventurer,  without  means  and  without  title,  to  Henry'stitie. 
unite  the  interests  of  the  *'  two  roses,"  and  to  bequeath  to  pos- 
terity the  blessing  of  an  undisputed  succession.  From  the  field 
of  Bosworth  he  proceeded  to  Leicester.     Victory  had  placed  the 

4  H  2 
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CHAP,     crown  on  his  temples  :  and  the  absence  of  a  rival  secured  to  him 
^  the  present  possession  of  the  sovereignty.     But  a  perplexing 


question  occurred :  on  what  title  he  was  to  ground  his  claim. 
On  that  of  hereditary  descent  ?  The  right  of  hereditary  descent, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  in  the  family  of  Lancaster,  and  not  of 
York,  could  not  be  propagated  through  an  illegitimate  branch, 
which,  to  prevent  dispute,  had  been  originally  cut  off  from  the 
succession  by  act  of  parliament.  Should  he  then  depend  on  his 
stipulated  marriage  with  the  princess  Elisabeth  ?  But  his  pride 
disdained  to  owe  the  sceptre  to  a  wife,  the  representative  of  a 
rival  and  hated  family.  It  would  be  to  justify  the  dethronement 
of  Henry  VI.  :  to  acknowledge  himself  a  king  only  by  courtesy, 
and  to  exclude  his  issue  by  any  succeeding  marriage  from  all 
claim  to  the  throne.  There  remained  the  right  of  conquest : 
but,  though  he  might  appeal  to  his  late  victory  as  an  argument 
that  heaven  approved  of  his  pretensions  S  he  dared  not  mention 
the  name  of  conquest,  or  he  would  have  united  his  friends  with 
his  foes  in  a  common  league  against  him^.  The  question  became 
the  subject  of  long  and  anxious  deliberation  ;  and  it  was  at  last 
resolved  to  follow  a  line  of  proceeding,  which,  while  it  settled 
the  crown  on  the  king  and  his  heirs  in  general,  should  not  bring 
either  his  right,  or  that  of  the  princess,  into  discussion'. 
He  sends  Eli-  The  reader  has  seen  that  Richard  before  his  fall,  had  named 
London."  ^'^  ncphcw,  Johu  dc  la  Pole  earl  of  Lincoln,  to  be  his  successor. 
Him  and  his  pretensions   Henry  treated   with  contempt :  but 

'  It  was  the  common   persuasion    at  the  "  trouth,  right  and  Godds  will  may  not   be 

time  that,  as  in  private  duels,  so  in  battles  the  "  had  than  by  the  means  of  reason,  auctoritic, 

event  shewed  the  right  of  the  victorious  party.  "  and  victorie  in  batuiiles."     Rym.  xi.  710. 
Henry  alluded  to  it  in  parliament.     Rot.  Pari.  °  Because  it  was   taught   that  a  conqueror 

▼i.  268.     And   the  same   doctrine   had  been  might  dispossess  all  men  of  their  lands,  since 

openly   maintained  by    Edward  IV.      "  In  they  held  them  of  the  prince,  who  had  been 

"  division    and   contraversie   moved  betwyxt  conquered. 
"  princes  uppon  the   high   soveraigne  power  '  Bacon,  2 — 4. 

"  roiell,  more  evident  prove  or  declaration  of 
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there  was  another  prince,   Edward  Plantagenct,  son  to  the  late     chap. 
duke   of  Clarence,    whom    he  viewed    with    peculiar    jealousy.  ^^j^___ 


After  the  execution  of  Clarence,  Edward  IV.  had  sent  for  the 
child  to  court,  and  had  created  him  earl  of  Warwick,  the  title 
borne  by  his  grandfather.  Even  Richard,  when  his  own  son  was 
dead,  had  at  first  assigned  to  him  the  honours  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent :  but  afterwards,  fearing  that  he  might  become  a  dangerous 
competitor,  had  confined  him  in  the  castle  of  Sherift-hutton  in 
Yorkshire.  The  first  act  of  the  new  king  at  Leicester,  was  to 
transfer  the  young  prince,  who  had  only  reached  his  fifteenth 
year,  from  his  prison  in  the  north  to  a  place  of  greater  security, 
the  Tower.  The  public  commiserated  the  lot  of  the  innocent 
victim,  who  thus,  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  others,  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  from  his  childhood  :  and  the 
spot  chosen  for  his  confinement,  a  spot  so  lately  stained  with  the 
blood  of  princes,  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  his  subsequent 
destiny.  The  princess  Elisabeth  was  his  fellow  captive  at 
Sherift-hutton.  Richard  had  sent  her  there  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  in^vasion  ;  Henry  ordered  her  to  be  conducted  by  several 
noblemen  to  the  house  of  her  mother  in  London*. 

The  fall  of  the  usurper  had  excited  little  regret.     No  man  The  king- 
could  pity  his  death,  who  had  pitied  the  fate  of  his  unoflfending  tTy  into  the" 
nephews.     When  the  conqueror  entered  the  capital  he  was  re-  '^"'auV.  28. 
ceived  with  unequhocal  demonstrations  of  joy.     The  mayor  and 
principal  citizens  met  him  at  Hornsey  park,  and  were  permitted 
to  kiss  his  hand.     As  he  passed  through  the  streets  in  a  close 
carriage,  the  crowd  obstructed  his  way,   that  they  might  behold 
and  greet  the  deliverer  of  his  country^.     Before  him  were  borne 
the  ensigns  of  his  triumph,  the  three  standards  which  had  led  his 

■*  Bacon,  1.  verses  in  his  honour, — Domit.  A.  xriii. 

'  Andre,  who    was  present,    and   recilod 
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CHAP,     sniall  army  to  victory,  and  which  he  devoutly  offered  on   the 
high  altar  of  St.  Paul's**.     But  his  coronation  was  delayed,  and 


The  sweating  the  joy  of  the  public  was  damped,  by  the  sudden  spread  of  a 
disease,  wdiich   acquired    from  its  predominant  symptoms  the 
appellation  of  tlie  sweating  sickness.     It  generally  extinguished 
life  within  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  :  and  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  its   ravages,  when  it  is  known  that   within  eioht 
daj's  it  proved  fatal  to  two  successive  lord  mayors,  and  six  of 
the  aldermen  of  London.     At  the  end  of  a  month,   whether  it 
were  owing  to  the  greater  experience  of  the  physicians,  or  the 
Oct.  30.      coldness  of  the  season,  its  violence  began  to  abate '',  and  the  new 
king  received  the  rite  of  coronation  from  the  hands  of  the  car- 
dinal,  archbishop   of  Canterbury.      On   that    occasion    twelve 
knights  bannerets  were  created ;  and  the  king's  uncle,  the  earl 
of  Penibroke,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Bedford,  the 
lord  Stanley  to  that  of  earl  of  Derby,  and  sir  Edward  Court- 
ney to  that  of  earl  of  Devon  ^.     At  the  same  time  he  appointed 
a  body  of  select  archers,  amounting  to  fifty  men,  to  attend  on 
him  by  the  appellation  of  3'eomen  of  the  guard.     The  institution 
excited  surprise:  but  Henr}"^  justified  it  on  the  ground  that  by 
foreign  princels  a  guard  was  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage 
to  the  regal  dignity  ^. 
Piocee(iin<vs        As  sooh  as  liG  was  crowned,  the  king  summoned  a  ])ailiament, 
'"  Nnr!"?.^"'  <Tid  when   the  commons  presented  to  him  their   speaker,  was 
careful  to  inform  them,  that  "  he  had  come  to  the  throne  by 

"  These   staadards   were   an    "   ymage   of  mortality   was    much   diminished,   when   the 

"  Sainte  George,  a  red  firye  dragon,   and  a  same  disease  reappeared  in  England,  though 

"  done  kowe."     TIall,  i.       .  it  still  proved   fatal  to  thousands  in  Flanders 

'  After  the  loss  of  many  lives  it  was  disco-  and  Germany.     Hall,  3, 4.     Bacon,  6. 
vered,  that  if  the  patient  lay  still  for  twenty-  '  Cont.  Croyl.  577.     Bacon,  6.      Hall,  3. 

four  hours,  and  carefully  abstained  from  what-  "  Hall,  3.     Yet   it  is  certain   that  former 

ever  might  add  to  the  heat,  or  induce  cold,  he  kings  had   guards  of  archers,   but  probably 

generally    recovered.       By   this   method   the  only  on  particular  occasions. 
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"  just  title  of  inheritance,   and  by  the  sure  judgment  of  God,     chap. 
"  who  had  given  him  the  victory  over  his  enemy  in  the  field  :"  ' 


but,  lest  they  should  be  alarmed  by  the  last  words,  he  added 
that  every  nianshould  continue  "  to  enjoy  his  rights  and  here- 
"  ditaments  with  the  exception  of  such  persons  as  in  the  present 
"  parliament  should  be  punished  for  their  oftbnces  against  his 
"  royal  majesty  ^°."  AVhen  the  commons  returned  to  their  own 
house,  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  members  had  been  outlawed  by  the  last  monarch.  Could 
they  sit  there  in  quality  of  lawgivers  ?  Even  the  king,  who  had 
summoned  them  together,  had  been  attainted.  Was  that  at- 
tainder to  continue  unrepealed?  Henry  was  displeased  witli  the 
boldness  of  these  questions  :  but  dissembling  his  resentnient,  he 
consulted  the  judges,  who  replied  that  as  far  as  regarded  the 
king  himself,  the  croAvn  had  cleared  away  all  legal  corruption 
of  blood  :  but  that  the  members  attainted  by  course  of  law, 
must  forbear  to  sit,  till  their  attainders  had  been  reversed  by 
equal  authority.  The  advice  was  followed :  all  who  had  been 
disinherited  by  Richard,  were  by  one  act  restored  to  their  former 
rights :  and  separate  bills  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  king's 
mother,  the  dukes  of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Somerset,  the 
marquess  of  Dorset,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  lords  Beaumont, 
Wells, ,  Clifford,  Hungerford,  Roos,  and  several  others.  The 
whole  number  of  those  who  profited  by  this  measure,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  seven  ". 

The  transactions  which  followed  were  important  and  interest-  Settlement  of 
ing.     1.  In  the  settlement  of  the  crown  by  legislative  enactment, 
Henry  proceeded   with    cautious  and  measured  steps.     Jealous 
as  he  was  of  the  pretended  right  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he 

»  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  268.  Year-book,  Term.  Mich.  1  Henry  VII.  5. 

"  Rot.   Pari.    vi.    273.    278.    280— ?87.      Bacon,  8. 
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CHAP.      ,vas  equally  sensible  that  the  claim  of  the  princess  Elisabeth 
_.  would    prove  the  firmest  support  of  his  throne.       Hence  he 

watched  all  the  proceedings  with  the  most  scrupulous  solicitude. 
To  weaken  her  claim  would  be  to  undermine  his  own  interest : 
to  confirm  it  would  encourage  a  suspicion  that  he  Avas 
conscious  of  a  defect  in  his  own  title.  He  therefore  refused 
both  to  revive  the  act  of  Henry  IV.,  which  established  the 
succession  in  the  line  of  John  of  Ghent,  and  to  repeal  that 
of  Edward  IV.,  which  established  it  in  the  line  of  Lionel 
duke  of  Clarence.  In  his  own  favour  he  commanded  that  all 
records,  containing  any  mention  of  his  attainder,  should  be 
cancelled  and  taken  off  the  file^^:  in  favour  of  his  Lancastrian 
predecessors,  he  annulled  the  act  of  Edward  IV.,  which  had 
pronounced  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  usurpers,  Henry  VI.  an 
usurper  and  traitor,  Margaret  and  Edward,  the  wife  and  son  of 
that  monarch,  traitors,  and  all  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  Henry 
of  Derby  incapable  of  holding  or  inheriting  any  estate,  dignity, 
pre-eminence,  hereditament,  or  possession  within  the  realm  *^: 
and  in  favour  of  Elisabeth  he  repealed  the  act  of  the  1st  of 
Richard  III.,  by  which  that  princess  had  been  pronounced  a 
bastard,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  her  father's  children  by 
Elisabeth  Gray.  Out  of  respect  for  her  who  was  to  be  queen, 
neither  the  title  nor  the  body  of  the  act  was  read  in  either 
house.  By  advice  of  the  judges  it  was  merely  designated  by 
the  first  words;  the  original  was  then  ordered  to  be  burnt;  and 
all  persons  possessed  of  copies,  were  commanded  to  deliver 
them  to  the  chancellor  before  Easter,  under  the  penalty  of  fine 

"  Bacon,  9.  her  under  Richard  III. :    and  rendering  her 
"  Rot.   Pari.   vi.   288.     An  act  was   also  able  to  plead,  and  be  impleaded,   and  to  re- 
passed restoring  Elisabeth  the  widow  of  Ed-  ceive  and  grant  lands  and  chattels.     But  it 
ward  IV.  to  the  sanr>e  title  and  dignity,  as  she  does  not  appear  thai  her  dower  was  restored, 
would  have  had,  if  no  act  had  passed  against  Ibid. 
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and  imprisonment".     In  the  act  of  settlement  itself  no  mention     chap. 

XXVII. 
was  made  of  Elisabeth  or  her  heirs  :  even  Henry's  own  claim,  ' 


which  he  so  ostentatiously  brought  forward  in  his  speech  to  the 
commons,  "  of  his  just  right  of  inheritance,  and  the  sure  judg^ 
"  ment  of  God,"  was  studiously  omitted :  and  it  was  merely 
enacted  that  "  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  be,  rest, 
"  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  the  then  sove- 
**  reign  lord,  king  Henry  VIL,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully 
"  coming,  perpetually  with  the  grace  of  God  so  to  endure,  and 
"  in  none  other  ^*."  2°.  But  this  cautious  policy,  and  in  parti- 
cular this  silence  with  respect  to  the  princess,  seem  to  have 
alarmed  not  only  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  but  even 
Henry's  own  friends,  who  had  trusted  that  under  the  union  of 
the  red  and  white  rose  domestic  peace  would  succeed  to  war 
and  dissension.  When  the  commons  presented  to  the  king  the 
usual  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  they  coupled 
with  it  a  petition,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  "  take  to  wife  Dec.  lo. 
"  and  consort  the  princess  Elisabeth,  which  marriage  they  hoped 
"  God  would  bless  with  a  progeny  of  the  race  of  kings^^ :"  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  rising  from  their  seats,  and  bowing 
to   the  throne,   signified    their   concurrence ;    and    Henry  gra- 

"    Ihid.    289.      Year-book,     Term    Hil.  "  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  270.     While  tliis  bill  was 

1  Hen.  VII.  5.     Stillington  bishop  of  Bach,  before  the  lords,  the  chancellor  assembled  all 

wbo  had  made  the  petition  and  act  now  re-  the  judges,  and  required  theiropinion,  whether 

pealed,  had   been  apprehended  by   order  of  such  an  act,  if  it  were  passed,  would  have  the 

the  king  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bos-  effect  "  of  resuming   all   the  franchises   and 

worth.     We  find  him  soon  afterwards  a  pri-  "  liberties   of   all    manner    of  persons."     It 

soner  at  York,  "  sore  erased  by  reason  of  his  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  that  the  new 

"  trouble  and  carrying"    (Drake's  Eborac.  settlement  might  have  had  the  same  efifect,  at 

123).      He   however    made    his   peace   with  the   acquisition    of  the   crown   by   conquest. 

Henry,  was  not  included  in  the  act  of  attain-  The  judges  replied   in  the  negative.     Year- 

der,    and   obtained  a   full  pardon.     On   this  book,  Term  Hil.  1  Hen.  VII.  25. 
accoimt    Henry    opposed    a   motion   to    call  "  De  stirpe  rcgum.     Rot.   Pari.  vi.  278. 

him   before  the  house  of  lords  for  his  con-  By  this  unusual  expression   I   conceive  ws* 

duct  in  romposing  the  petition  and  act  of  bas-  meant  the  kings  of  each  line, 
tardy  of  Edward's  childr.^n.    Year-book,  ibid. 
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CHAP,      ciously  answered   that   he  was   willing   to   comply  with  their 

XXVII.  o  r  J 

'  request  ^'.  3°.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  session  the 
king  had  alluded  to  "  the  punishment  of  those,  who  had  offended 
*'  his  royal  majesty."  The  expression  was  noticed  :  how,  it 
was  asked,  could  the  late  monarch  and  his  supporters  have 
offended  the  majesty  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  never  publicly  advanced  any  claim  to  the  throne  ?  The 
case  differed  from  the  precedents  of  the  past  reigns.  If  Henry 
VI.  and  his  fiiends  had  been  pronounced  traitors  by  Edward,  and 
Edward  and  his  adherents  b}'^  Henry,  on  each  occasion  the 
supposed  offence  had  been  committed  against  a  king,  Avhose 
claim  to  the  crown  had  been  previously  admitted  by  parliaments^. 
But  the  treasury  was  now  exhausted :  Henry  wanted  the  means 
to  defray  his  expenses,  and  to  reward  his  followers :  and  in 
defiance  of  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  Richard  III.,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  lords  Lovell,  Zouch,  and 
Ferrers,  with  several  knights  and  gentlemen,  amounting  in  all 
to  thirty  individuals,  were  included  in  an  act  of  attainder  ^^ 
4°.  The  act  of  resumption  which  followed,  was  less  invidious 
and  equally  politic.  Treading  in  the  footsteps  of  former  mo- 
narchs,  the  king  revoked  all  grants  made  by  the  crown  since  the 
34th  of  Henry  VI.,  and  as  the  grantees  were  chiefly  the  parti- 
sans of  the  house  of  York,  they  were  all  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  king,  who,  according  to  his  judgment  or  caprice,  had  it  in 
his  power  to  take  from  them,  or  to  confirm  to  them  the  possession 
of  their  property  ^^  5°.  Before  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  he 
granted  a  general  pardon  to  the  adherents  of  Richard  :  but  that 

"  Ibid.  "  cides,   and  vmrdrea  in  shedding  of  infants 

"  Cont.  Croyl.  581.  "  blood."     Is  not  this  an  allusion  to  the  death 

"  Rot.  Pari.   vi.  275 — 278.     In   the  act  of  his  nephews?    I  know  of  no  other  infants, 

Richard  is  accused  of  "  unnaturall,  mische-  whom  he  is  said  to  have  murdered. 

"  Tous,  and  grete  perjuries,  treasons,  homi-  "  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  336 — 384. 
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he  might  monopolize  the  whole  merit  of  the  measure,  he  would 

not  allow  it  to  originate  at  the  intercession,  or  to  be  issued  with 

the  concurrence,  of  the  two  houses  ^^     6°.  During  the   recess       j486, 
after  Christmas  he  married   Elisabeth^''.     It  was  believed  that      J*"- 1*- 
the   delay  arose  from  a  desire  to  prevent  her  name  from  being 
inserted  in  tlie  act   of  settlement.     When  that  point  had  been 
obtained,  he  hastened  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  people  and 
parliament.     If  the  ambition  of  the  princess  was  flattered  by 
this  union,  we  are  told  (on  what  authority  I  know  not)  that  she 
had   little  reason   to  congratulate   herself  on  the  score  of  do- 
mestic  happiness;  that  Henry  treated  her  with  harshness  and 
with  neglect:  and  that  in  his  estimation  neither  the  beauty  of 
her  person,  nor  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  could  atone  for 
the  deadly  crime  of  being  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  York  -^ 

As  the  king  and  queen  were  relatives,  a  dispensation  had  been  Papal  dispen- 

,1  .  i.^i  1  11-1  ^T,  ,        sation  of  mar- 

granted,  previously  to  the  marriage,  by  the  bishop  of  Imola,  the  riage. 
legate  of  Innocent  VIII.   But  Henry  applied  for  another  to  the 
pontift'  himself,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  every  doubt 
respecting  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  but  in  reality  that  by  in- 
troducing into  it  the  meaning  which  he  affixed  to  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, that  meaning  might  have  the  sanction  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity.  Innocent  in  his  rescript  informs  us  that,  according  to  the  re- 
presentation made  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  king,  the  crown  of 
England  belonged  to  Henry  by  right  of  war,  by  notorious  and 
indisputable  hereditary  succession,   by  the  wish  and  election   of 
all  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons  of  the  realm,  and  by  the 

"  Bacon,  9.  "  This  is  asserted  by  all   our  historians. 

"  Cont.  Croyi.  581.     Andre  tells  us  that  The   reader   will  meet  hereafter  with    some 

Edward  IV.  had  before  offered  Elisabeth  to  reasons  to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  statement, 

Henry   during  his  exile  in  Bretagne,  but  that  to  be  true,  must  at  least  be  confined   to  the 

it  was  considered  as  an  artifice  to  intice  him  first  years  of  the  kiiisr's  reien. 
into  England.     Domit.  A.  XVIII. 
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CHAP,     act  of  the  three  estates  in  parUament  assembled  :  but  that  never- 
'     theless,  to  put  an  end   to  the   bloody  wars  caused   by  tlie  rival 


claims  of  the  house  of  York,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  three 
estates,  the  king  had  consented  to  marry  the  princess  Elisabeth, 
the  eldest  daughter  and  true  heir  of  Edward  IV.  of  immortal 
memory  **.  The  pontiff,  therefore,  at  the  prayer  of  the  king, 
and  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  confirms  the  dis- 
pensation Avhich  has  already  been  granted,  and  the  act  of  settle- 
ment passed  by  the  parliament;  declares  the  meaning  of  that 
act  to  be,  that  if  the  queen  should  die  without  issue  before  the 
king,  or  if  her  issue  should  not  survive  their  father,  the  crown 
should  in  that  case  devolve  to  Henry's  other  children,  if  he  should 
have  any  other  by  a  subsequent  marriage ;  and  concludes  by  ex- 
communicating all  those,  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  disturb 
him  or  his  posterity  in  the  possession  of  their  rights  •^.  The  exist- 
ence of  this,  extraordinary  instrument  betrays  the  king's  unea- 
siness with  respect  to  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  claim. 
Insurrection  After  his  marriage  and  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  the  new 
'  monarch,  in  injitation  of  his  predecessors,  resolved  to  signalise  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  by  a  progress  through  the  kingdom. 
The  natives  of  the  northern  counties  had  been  much  devoted  to 
Richard  :  Henry  hoped  by  spending  the  summer  an:iong  them  to 
attach  them  to  his  own  interests.  He  was  keeping  the  festival 
April  2.  of  Easter  at  Lincoln,  when  he  heard  that  lord  Lovell,  with 
Humphrey  and  Thomas  Stafford,  had  suddenly  left  the  sanctuary 
of  Colchester;  but  whither  they  were  fled,   or   what   might   be 

"  Immortalis  fame  regis  Edvardi  prsefati  instrument  indubitata  haeres.  Rym.  xii.  294. 
primogeuitain  et  veram  liajrodein.  Uyiii.  xi.  If  ihe  pontiff  bclicvud  Elisabeth  to  be  the  true 
'297.     Carte,  by  some  miKtake  has  translated      and  undoubted  heir  to  her  lailinr,  he  must  also 

these  words  "  the  true  heiress  of  Uif  king-  '  have  believed  that  het  brolkws  had  perished. 
"  dun"   (ii.  825).       The  reader  may  notice  ''  Rym.  ibid, 

the  expression  vera   haeres,    and   in  another 
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their  object  remained  a  profound  secret.  Despising  the  informa- 
tion he  left  Lincohi  for  Nottingham  with  a  numerous  and  splen- 
did retinue:  from  Nottingham,  where  he  received  an  embassy  Apra  «. 
from,  the  king  of  Scots,  he  continued  his  journey  ;  but  was 
stopped  at  Pontefract  by  the  intelligence  that  lord  Lovell  had  April  ir. 
passed  him  on  the  road,  had  raised  a  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rippon  and  Middleham,  and  was  preparing  to  surprise  him 
at  his  entry  into  York.  But  Henry's  court  was  now  attended 
by  most  of  the  southern  and  northern  nobility  :  their  followers 
formed  a  pretty  numerous  and  well  appointed  army  :  and  in  two 
days  the  insurgents,  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  royalists, 
dispersed  with  the  permission  of  their  leader.  A  few  were 
taken  and  executed  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland  :  Lovell 
himself  escaped  to  his  friend  sir  Thomas  Broughton  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  thence  to  the  court  of  Margaret  dowager  dutchess 
of  Burgundy  *^.  At  the  same  time  the  Staffords  had  prepared 
to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  Worcester :  but  the  dispersion 
of  the  Yorkshire  insurgents  proved  the  hopelessness  of  the  at- 
tempt :  and  the  two  brothers  tied  for  sanctuary  to  the  church  of 
Colnham,  an  obscure  village  near  Abingdon.  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford was  taken  thence  by  force ;  was  condemned  by  the  judges 
in  virtue  of  the  act  of  attainder  formerly  passed  against  him ; 
and  suffered  at  Tyburn  the  death  of  a  traitor.  It  is  said  that  the 
younger  brother  obtained  a  pardon  on  the  plea,  that  he  had  acted 
under  the  controul  of  the  elder  *'^. 

"   Hall,  3,    Bacon,   11,   and  others  tell  us  required   that  he  should   be  replaced  in  the 

that   Lovell's  attempt  happened  after  Henry's  sanctuary.     This  saved   his  life  for  the  time, 

arrival   at  York,  und   was   put  down  by   the  He  was   sent   to  the  Tower,  and  the  judges 

duke  of  Bedford.     1  have  followed  the  jour-  were  consulted  by  the  king,  whether  Coln- 

nal  of  one  of  the  heralds  who  accompanied  ham   had  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary.     They 

the  court.     Lei.  Coll.  iv.  186.  replied  it    was    hard,  and   co.Ttrary   to  order 

"  The  prisoner  had  been  brought  to  Wor-  that  they  should  give  their  opinions  before- 

cester  to  sufler  there  (May  'iO)  :  but  the  abbot  hand  on  a  matter,  on  which  they  would  have 

of  Abingdon  arrived  on  the  same  day,  and  to  decide  judicially.     Henry  assented  with 

1 
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April  20. 


May  20. 


June  9. 


Treaty  with 
Scutlaud. 


The  king  made  his  entry  into  York  with  royal  magnificence. 
.  Three  miles  from  the  city  he  was  met  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men on  horseback  :  at  the  gate  he  was  received  with  a  proces- 
sion of  the  clergy,  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  pageants  ~^.  He  spent  three  weeks  in  that  city,  dis- 
pensing favours,  conferring  honours,  and  redressing  grievances  : 
a  conduct,  the  policy  of  which  was  proved  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
country  during  the  invasion  of  the  following  year  "^.  Thence  he 
returned  through  Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol,  to 
London,  to  receive  a  numerous  and  splendid  embassy  sent  by 
James  king  of  Scotland.  During  his  progress  through  each 
county,  he  was  accom])anied  by  the  sheriffs,  and  the  resident 
nobility  and  gentry  :  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals  he  attended 
divine  service  in  public  :  and  on  such  occasions  he  heard  a  ser- 
mon from  one  of  the  bishops,  who  was  ordered  to  read  and  ex- 
plain to  the  audience  the  papal  bull  confirmatory  of  the  king's 
marriage  and  title.  He  left  the  citizens  of  Worcester  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  displeasure  :  but  by  his  condescension  attached 
to  himself  those  of  Bristol,  whom  he  consulted  on  the  causes  of 
the  decay  of  their  trade,  exhorted  to  build  ships,  and  en- 
couraged by  his  promise  to  restore  their  city  to  its  former  pros- 
perity ^°. 

To  a  prince  in  Henry's  situation  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to    live  in  terms  of  amity  with  his  neighbours.     Among 


reluctance :  the  point  was  argued  before  all 
the  judges  :  and  the  claim  of  sanctuary  was 
rejected.  Year-book,  Term.  Pas.  1  Hen. 
VII.  15.     Term.  Trin.  1. 

"  The  people  cried,  "  King  Henry,  king 
"  Henry,  our  Lord  preserve  that  sweet  and 
"  well  savoured  face."  Lcl.  Coll.  iv.  187. 
I  observe  that  the  verses  recited  on  the  occa- 
sion abound,  like  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
ia  alliteration.     They  begin  thus  : 


O  Reverend,  Right  wise.   Regent  of  this 

Regal  itie. 
Whose  Primitive  Patron  I  appear  to  your 
Presence,  &c. 

Ibid.  188. 

"  He  diminished  the  yearly  rentof£lCO 

paid  by  the  citizens  of  York  to  the  crown,  to 

the  small  sum  of  £l8.  5s.    Rot.  Pari.  vi.  390. 

'"  See  the  sequel  of  the  herald's  journal. 

Ibid. 
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these  the  most  to  be  feared  was  James  king  of  Scotland,  from     chap. 

xxvir. 
his  proximity,  from  the  ancient  enmity  between  the  two  nations,  ^^^^^ 


and  from  that  attachment  to  the  iiouse  of  York,  which  still 
lurked  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  counties.  For- 
tunately James  had  long  cherished  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
English  :  a  partiality  so  marked,  that  it  formed  the  principal  of 
the  charges  alleged  against  him  by  the  rebels,  who  afterwards 
deprived  him  of  his  life.  He  had  sent  a  deputation  to  assist  at 
the  coronation  of  Henry  :  other  envoys  had  met  the  king  at 
Nottingham  :  and  now  a  most  honourable  embassy  awaited  his 
arrival  in  London.  The  negotiation  lasted  almost  a  month.  As 
the  former  truce  between  the  two  crowns  was  supposed  to  have 
expired  at  the  death  of  Richard,  both  kings  readily  consented 
to  its  renewal.  But  the  turbulence  and  discontent  of  the  ju]„  3. 
Scottish  nobility  compelled  James  to  limit  its  duration  to  three 
years  :  and  Henry  could  only  obtain  a  promise  that  it  should  be 
continued  till  the  death  of  one  of  the  two  monarchs,  and  that  a 
matrimonial  alliance  should  be  contracted  between  the  royal 
families  of  England  and  Scotland  ^^ 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Henry  would  have  taken  Birth  of  a 

1  •  ■   1     1  •  1       •  1  •  •  /■       1  prince. 

his  queen  with  him  during  his  progress,  to  gratify  the  partisans 
of  the  house  of  York  :  it  was  supposed  that  he  refused  through 
his  jealousy  of  her  influence,  and  his  unwillingness  to  seem 
indebted  to  her  for  his  crown.  She  kept  her  court  at  Winches- 
ter with  her  mother  and  sisters  and  the  countess  of  Richmond, 
her  mother-in-law.  As  she  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  the 
king  removed  from  London  to  hunt  in  the  new  forest :  and  in 
her  eighth  month  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  birth  Sep.  20. 
gave  equal  joy  to  the  king  and  the  nation.     He  was  christened 

"  Ryin.  xii.  290. 
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with  extraordinary  parade  in  the  cathedral :  and  at  the  font 
received  the  name  of  Arthur,  in  memory  of  the  celebrated  king 
of  the  Britons,  from  whom  Henry  wished  it  to  be  thought,  that 
he  was  hi  m  self  descend  ed^^. 

Hitherto  the  king's  enemies  had  given  him  little  uneasiness  : 
but  the  birth  of  his  son,  which  threatened  to  perpetuate  the 
crown  in  his  family,  urged  them  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
attempts  recorded  in  history.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
one  Richard  Simons  a  priest  of  Oxford,  landed  in  Dublin  with 
a  boy  about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  an  obscure  craftsman. 
He  presented  his  ward  to  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  by  the 
name  of  Edward  Plantagenet  earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  implored 
the  protection  of  that  nobleman  for  a  young  and  innocent  prince, 
■who,  by  escaping  from  the  Tower,  had  avoided  a  fate  similar  to 
that  of  his  unfortunate  cousins,  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  The 
boy  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  part  which  he  had  to  per- 
form. His  person  was  handsome:  his  address  had  something  in 
it  which  seemed  to  bespeak  nobility  of  descent :  and  he  could 
relate  with  apparent  accuracy  his  adventures  at  Sheriff-hutton, 
in  the  Tower,  and  during  his  escape.  But  why  he  should  be 
seduced  to  personate  a  prince  who  was  still  living,  and  who 
might  any  day  be  confronted  with  him,  is  a  mystery  difficult  to 


"  Lei.  Coll.  IV.  204.  On  this  occasion 
the  king's  mother  made  "  ordinaunces  as  to 
"  what  preparation  is  to  be  made  against  the 
"  deliveraunce  of  a  queen,  as  also  for  the 
"  christening  of  the  child,  when  she  shall  be 
"  delivered."  They  descend  to  every  par- 
ticular "  of  the  furniture  of  her  bignesses 
"  chamber,  and  the  furniture  appertayning  to 
"  her  bedde,  how  the  cliurche  shall  be  arraied 
"  againste  the  christeninge,  how  the  chi.d 
"  shall  go  to  be  christened ;"  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  cradle  "  to  be  faire  set  forth  by 
"  painters  crafte,"    and  the   dimen5ions  of 


another  cradle  of  state,  which  is  to  be  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  to  be  furnished 
with  greate  magnificence,  "  like  as  the  prince 
"  or  princesse  herselfe  were  lyinge  therein." 
Ibid.  179 — 184.  The  ceremony  of  the 
christening  of  Arthur  is  afterwards  described 
(•204  -207).  I  observe  that  the  queen  dow- 
ager was  godmother,  and  that  her  daughter 
Cecily,  attended  by  Anne,  another  of  her 
daughters,  carried  the  child  :  a  proof  that  the 
queen's  family  was  at  this  period  in  high 
favour  with  tlie  king. 
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XXVII. 

improbable  is  that,  which  supposes  that  the  iramers  of  the  plot  " 


designed  to  place  the  real  Warwick  on  the  throne:  but  that, 
sensible  how  much  they  should  endanger  his  life,  if  they  were 
to  proclaim  him  while  he  was  in  the  Tower,  they  set  up  a  coun- 
terfeit Warwick ;  and  by  this  contrivance  made  it  the  interest 
of  Henry  to  preserve  the  true  one. 

Among  the  English  settlers  in   Ireland  the  partisans  of  the  "«.'«/^fe'V 

~  ^  ^  _  eil  in  Irpland. 

house  of  York  had  maintained  a  decided  ascendanc}',  ever  since 
the  administration  of  duke  Richard  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
The  Butlers  alone  had  dared  to  unsheath  the  sword  in  favour  of 
the  Lancastrians;  and  they  had  paid  by  attainders  and  executions 
the  penalty  of  their  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  red  rose. 
At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  the  reins  of  administration 
were  held  by  the  chief  of  the  Yorkists,  the  earl  of  Kildarc  :  nor 
did  Henry  venture,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  irritate 
a  powerful  faction  by  removing  cither  the  lord  deputy,  or  the 
members  of  the  council.  But  his  jealousy  was  soon  aw^akened 
by  the  reports  of  his  spies :  Kildare  received  a  mandate  to  at- 
tend the  English  court :  and  his  disobedience  was  excused  by  a 
petition  from  the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers,  stating  in  forcible 
terms  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  Ireland.  His  conduct  on 
the  arrival  of  Simons  was  of  a  nature  to  confirm  Henry's  suspi- 
cions. He  shewed  no  distrust  of  the  two  adventurers  :  he 
inquired  not  how  the  earl  came  to  be  committed  to  the  charge 
of  an  unknown  priest  only  twent3'-seven  years  old :  he  evinced 
no  anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  the  real  Warwick  were  still  in 
the  Tower  or  not :  but  he  introduced  the  boy  under  his  assumed 
name  to  the  nobility  of  Ireland  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin  ;  and 
promised  to  afford  him  protection  against  his  enemies,  and  those 
of  his  family.    The  Butlers,  the  bishops  of  Cashel,  Tuam,  Clogher, 
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Feb. 


and  Ossory,  and  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  remained  steady 
in  their  allegiance :  the  rest  of  the  population,  relying  on 
the  authority  of  Kildare,  admitted  the  title  of  the  new  Plan- 
tagenet  without  doubt  or  investioation  ;  and  the  adventurer  was 
proclaimed  by  the  st3ie  of  Edward  VI.,  king  of  England  and 
France,  and  lord  of  Ireland  ^^.  Most  assuredly  the  deputy  had 
been  already  admitted  into  the  secret. 

When  the  intelligence  reached  Henry  he  was  alarmed,  not  so 
much  at  what  had  happened,  as  from  his  ignorance  of  what 
might  follow.  He  assembled  a  great  council  of  peers  and  pre- 
lates, and  by  their  advice  consented  to  do,  what  he  ought  to 
have  done  long  before  ^.  1 .  The  pardon  which  he  had  issued 
in  favour  of  his  opponents,  had  been  not  only  clogged  with 
restrictions,  but  frequently  violated.  He  now  published  a  par- 
don which  was  full,  without  exceptions,  and  extended  to  every 
species  of  treason.  2.  He  conducted  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  from 
the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's,  that  he  might  be  publicly  recognised 
by  the  citizens  ;  and  took  him  with  him  to  the  palace  of  Shene, 
where  the  young  prince  conversed  daily  with  the  noblemen  and 
others  who  visited  the  court  ^^.  This  prudent  measure  satisfied 
the  people  of  England.  They  laughed  at  the  impostor  in  Ire- 
land, while  the  Irish  maintained  that  their's  Avas  the  real,  and 
the  boy  at  Shene  was  the  pretended  Plantagenet.  3.  But  the 
next  measure  created  surprise.  The  reader  has  witnessed  the 
honourable  manner  in  which  the  queen  dowager  lived  at  court. 
Suddenly,  if  we  may  believe  several  writers,  she  was  arrested, 
despoiled  of  her  goods,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
monks  of  Bermondsey.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  harsh 
treatment  wals,  that  after  having,  in  the  last  reign,  promised  her 


Bacon,  14,  15.     Polydor.  570. 
Ul.Coll.  iv.  209. 
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daughter  to  Henry,  she  had  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  the 
usurper.  But  the  pretext  was  too  improbable  to  obtain  credit. 
It  was  suspected  that  she  had  been  concerned  in  the  present 
plot^.  Yet  Avhere  could  be  her  inducement.''  If  Henry  were 
dethroned,  her  daughter  must  share  the  fate  of  her  husband. 
If  the  real  or  pretended  Warwick  should  obtain  the  crown,  all 
her  children  would  of  course  be  disinherited. 

At  every  step  of  this  affair  we  meet  with  new  mysteries.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  earl  of  Lincoln  had  been  treated  by 
Richard  as  heir  apparent.  After  the  accession  of  Henry  he 
constantly  paid  his  court  to  the  king,  and  had  been  summoned 
to  the  last  council  as  one,  in  whom  Henry  placed  confidence. 
Yet  the  moment  it  was  dissolved,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  his 
aunt,  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  consulted  with  her  and  lord 
Lovell,  and  receiving  an  aid  of  two  thousand  veterans  under 
Martin  Swartz,  an  experienced  officer,  sailed  to  Ireland,  and 
landed  at  Dublin.  His  arrival  gave  new  importance  to  the 
cause  of  the  counterfeit  Warwick.  Though  Lincoln  had  fre- 
quently  conversed  Avith  the  real  prince  at  Shene^,  he  advised 
that  the  impostor  should  be  crowned  :  the  ceremony  of  bis  coro- 
nation was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Meath,  with  a  diadem 
taken  from  a  statue  of  the  virgin  Mary  ;  and  the  new  king  was 
carried,  after  the  Irish  manner,  from  the  church  to  the  castle  on 
the  shoulders  of  an  English  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Darcy. 
Writs  were  even  issued  in  his  name  :  a  parliament  was  convoked ; 


CHAP. 

XXVII. 


The  pretender 
is  joined  liy 
the  earl  u{ 
Lincoln. 


Mar.  19, 


May  24. 


-"  Bacon,  10,  17.  The  modern  writers 
who  maintain  that  Richard  did  not  murder  his 
nephews  in  the  Tower,  draw  an  inference  in 
favour  of  their  opinion  from  the  confinement 
of  Elisabeth.  It  is  plain,  they  contend,  that 
she  was  in  possession  of  some  secret  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  p;overnment,  and  are 
confident  that  this  secret  wss  the.  existence  at 
the  time  of  one  or  both  of  her  sons.     Hence 


it  became  necessary  to  place  her  under  the 
most  rigorous  confinement,  that  she  might 
not  reveal  it  to  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
York.  Laing,  433.  But  all  this  conjectural 
reasoning  is  completely  overturned  by  a  fact, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  a 
few  pages. 

"   licl.  Coll.  iv.  209. 
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CHAP,     and  legal  penalties  were  enacted  against  his  princijial  opponents, 
Thomas  and  William  Butler,  and  the  citizens  of  AA'aterford  ^^ 


But  what  could  be  Lincoln's  object  in  contributing  to  this  farce? 
Even  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  could  not  be  heir  to  the  crown  as 
long  as  any  of  the  posterity  of  Edward  the  fourth  were  alive.  If 
it  be  said  that  they  had  been  declared  illegitimate,  so  had  Clarence 
the  father  of  Warwick  been  attainted.  In  that  case  Lincoln 
himself  had  a  better  claim  than  the  prince  in  whose  right  he 
pretended  to  draw  the  sword. 
He  lands  ia  When  Hcnry  first  heard  of  the  departure  of  Lincoln,  he  made 
a  progress  through  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, 
in  which  the  earl  possessed  considerable  interest ;  and  thence 
April  22.  proceeded  through  Northampton  and  Coventry  to  his  castle  of 
Kenilworth,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  residence  of  his 
queen,  and  his  mother.  There  intelligence  was  received  that 
Lincoln  with  his  German  auxiliaries,  and  a  body  of  Irish  asso- 
jnne  4.  ciatcs,  had  landed  at  the  pile  of  Foudray  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Furness,  had  remained  in  his  camp  at  Swartmore,  near 
Ulverstone,  till  he  had  been  joined  by  the  tenantry  of, sir  Tliomas 
Broughton,  and  was  actually  on  his  march  through  the  county 
of  York.  The  king  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  friends 
with  their  retainers,  and  orders  Avere  published  by  his  authorit}"^ 
for  "  the  goode  rule  of  his  hooste."  To  steal,  rob,  or  ravish ;  to 
take  provisions  Mithout  paying  the  price  affixed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  market ;  and  to  arrest  or  imprison  any  man  on  the  pretext 
of  delinquency  but  without  special  orders,  were  made  crimes 
punishable  with  death.  To  take  other  lodgings  than  were  as- 
signed by  the  proper  officers,  to  cause  any  quarrel  or  affray,  or 
to  prevent  persons  from  bringing  provisions  to  the  army,  sub- 

"  Bacon.  18,  10.     Irish  Stat.  8  Hen.  VHL 
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jccted  the  oftcnders  to  the  lessor  punishment  of  imprisonment.     ^'!'/'''- 
Every  man  was  ordered  under  the  same  penalty  to  saddle  his  ______ 


horse  at  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet,  to  bridle  it  at  the  second, 
and  at  the  thirtl  to  be  mounted  and  ready  to  march.  Vagabonds, 
who  had  no  master,  and  common  women,  were  threatened  with 
the  stocks  and  imprisonment**.  ^ 

The  two  armies,  as  if  by  mutual  compact,  hastened  towards  BatUc  at 
Newark.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  earl,  as  he  advanced,  tempted 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  by  proclaiming  Edward  VI.  the 
head  of  the  house  of  York.  The  real  partisans  of  that  family 
were  restrained  by  their  fears  or  their  incredulity  :  and  the  few, 
Avho  joined  the  standard  of  the  adventurer,  were  outlaws  or  men 
of  desperate  fortunes.  Disappointed  but  undismayed,  Lincoln 
resolved  to  stake  his  life  on  the  event  of  a  battle  ;  and  precipi- 
tated his  march,  that  he  might  find  the  king  unprepared.  The 
roj-alists  had  moved  from  Kenilworth  by  Coventry,  Leicester,  j.ines 
and  Nottingham.  Their  numbers  daily  increased  :  but  tiieir 
(juarters  were  ill  chosen  :  and  niglit  after  night  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  alarms  which  furnished  opportunities  of  deser- 
tion to  the  timid  and  disaffected.  But,  what  will  excite  the 
surpi'ise  of  the  reader,  the  Mhole  army  lost  its  way  between  .,- 
Nottingham  and  Newark.  Five  guides  were  at  length  procured 
from  the  village  of  llatclifte,  and  soon  afterwards  the  vanguard, 
under  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  attacked  at  Stoke  by  the  insur- 
gents, amounting  to  eight  thousand  men.  The  action  was  short  June  u. 
but  sanguinar3^  The  Germans  fought  and  perished  with  the 
resolution  of  veterans  :  the  adventurers  from  Ireland  displayed 
their  characteristic  bravery,  but  with  their  darts  and  skeins  (for  the 
English  settlers  had  adopted  the  arms  of  the  natives)  they  Avere 

•" 'See  Ld.  Coll.    iv.  210— 212.      These      at  Leicester  and  Loughborough  "  the  stokts 
orders  were  strictly  put  in  execution,  so  that      "  and  prisonnes  wer  reasonabley  fylled."  Ibid* 
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CHAP,      no  match  for  the  heavy  cavah-y  ;  and  though  a  portion  onlv  of 
XXVII  •  ^  ^  o         I  J 

'_  the  royahsts  was  engaged,  the  victory  was  won  with  the  slauo-h- 


o 


ter  of  one  half  of  their  opponents.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents, the  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  lords  Thomas  and  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald,  sir  Thomas  Broughton,  and  Martin  Swartz,  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle :  lord  Lovell  was  seen  to  escape  from  his 
pursuers  :  but  whether  he  perished  in  crossing  the  Trent,  or  con- 
trived to  secrete  himself  from  the  notice  of  his  friends  and  foes,  is 
uncertain.  He  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  after  that  day ''".  Simons 
and  his  pupil  surrendered  to  Robert  Bellingham  one  of  the  king's 
esquires.  The  priest  was  made  to  confess  the  imposture  before 
the  convocation,  and  then  thrown  into  a  prison,  in  which  he 
perished.  But  the  pretended  Edward  VI.  obtained  his  pardon, 
resumed  his  real  name  of  Lambert  Simnel,  was  made  a  scullion 
m  the  royal  kitchen,  and  afterwards,  in  reward  of  his  good 
conduct,  was  raised  to  the  more  honourable  office  of  falconer  *'. 
Coinnaiion  of  From  tliis  iusurrcctiou  the  king  learned  an  important  lesson, 
that  it  was  not  his  interest  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those,  whose 
principles  had  attached  them  to  the  house  of  York.  His  beha- 
viour to  the  queen  had  created  great  discontent.  Why,  it  was 
asked,  was  she  not  crowned  ?  Why  was  she,  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  crown,  refused  the  usual  honours  of  royalty  ?  Other  kings  had 
been  eager  to  crown  their  consorts :    but   Ehsabeth  had  uoat 

'"  On  account  of  his  disappearance  several  Hence  it  is  supposed  that  the  fugitive;  had 
■writers  have  supposed  that  he  perished  in  the  found  an  asylum  in  this  subterraneous  cham- 
battle.  But  thejournal  of  the  herald  who  was  ber,  where  he  was  perhaps  starved  to  death 
present,  evidently  proves  that  he  escaped. —  through  neglect.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
After  mentioning  the  names  of  the  slain,  he  that  sir  'I'homas  Broughton  escaped  from  the 
adds,  "  and  the  viscount  lorde  Lovell  was  field,  and  lived  till  his  deatli  in  concealment 
"  putto  flight."  Lei.  Coll. 214.  Towards  the  among  his  tenants  at  Witherslack  in  the  county 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  his  seat  at  of  Westmoreland.  West's  Furness,  210. 
Minster- Level  in  Oxl'ord.^hire,  was  accidentally  "  For  an  account  of  this  insurrection,  corn- 
discovered  a  chamber  under  the  ground,  in  pare  the  journal  of  the  herald  in  Lei.  Coll.  iv. 
which  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man  seated  in  a  269— 215,  with  Hall,  4  — 10,  Bacon,  13—23, 
chair,    with  \\\%   head    reclined  ou   a    table,  and  the  rolls,  vi.  397. 
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been  married  a  year  and  a  lialf;  she  had  borne  the  king  a  son 
to  succeed  to  the  throne";  and  yet  she  was  kept  in  obscurity,  as 
if  she  were  unworthy  of  her  station.  Henry  resolved  to  silence 
these  murmurs :  and  from  AVarwick  issued  the  requisite  orders 
for  her  coronation.  The  ceremony  Avas  performed  during  the  -N"v.2>. 
session  ol"  parliament :  an  ample  provision  was  made  for  her 
maintenance;  and  from  that  period  Elisabeth  Avas  brought  for- 
ward on  all  occasions  of  parade,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  same 
consideration  as  former  queens ''^. 

The  first  care  of  the  parliament  was  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  J"ris.iiction 
conqucror  by  a  grant  of  money,  and  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  ciianiber. 
included  almost  every  man  of  property  engaged  in  the  late  in- 
surrection''"'.     Next  the  king  required  their  aid  to  put  down  the 
dangerous   and    unlawful    practice    of   "   maintenance."     The 
reader  will  recollect  that  by  "  maintenance,"  Avas  understood  an 
association  of  individuals  under  a  chief,  whose  livery  they  wore, 
and  to  whom  they  boiuid  themselves  by  oaths  and  promises,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  by  Ibrce  the  private  quarrels  of  the  chief 
and  the  members.     Hence  the  course  of  justice  was  obstructed,    - 
jurors  were  intimidated,  and  oti'enders  escaped  with  impunit3\ 

"  On    tbn    Friday    before    llie    coronation  Ditton  went  under  the  table,   and  sate  at  her 

fourteen  gentlcinen  were  created  knights  of  the  feet,    while   the   countesses    of  Oxford    and 

Bath.     On  the  Saturday  the  queen  went  in  Rivers  knelt  on  each  side,  "  and  at  certeyne 

procession    from   the  Tower  to  Westininsier.  "  tymys  helde  a   kerchief  byfor  tier  grace." 

She   was  dressed   in   white  cloth  of  gold  of  The  king  viewed  both  the  coronatioB  and  the 

damask,  Avith   a   maiilk'.   of  the  same  furred  dinner  from  behind  a  lattice.      Lei.  Coll.  iv. 

with  ermine.     "  Her   faire   yelow   hair  hung  216 — 233. 

"  downe  pleyne  byhynd  her  bak,  with  acalle  "  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  386.  400.  I  liave  said 
"  of  pipes  over  it."  On  her  head  was  a  cir-  "  almost  every  man  of  property,"  for  by  mis- 
cle  of  gold  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  take  or  design  lord  Lovell  was  omitted.  Hut 
In  this  dress  she  was  borne  through  the  city  the  omission  was  discovered  eight  years  after- 
reclining  in  a  litter,  w  th  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  wards,  and  a  new  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
gold  carried  over  lior  by  four  knights  of  the  to  include  him  (Rot.  Pari.  vi.  502).  The 
body.  Several  carriages,  and  four  baronesses  number  however  of  the  insurgents  had  then 
on  grey  palfreys  followed.  On  the  Sunday  she  dwindled  from  eight  to  five  thousand,  a  proof 
was  crowned,  and  afterwards  dined  in  the  that  we  are  not  to  trust  the  acts  cf  attainde  r 
hall.     The  lady  Catharine  Gray  and  mistress  for  more  than  the  substance  of  the  offence. 
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CHAP,  Hence  also  (and  this  it  was  that  chiefly  provoked  the  hostihty  of 
_^^  J_^  the  king)  powerful  noblemen  were  furnished  with  the  means  of 
raising  forces  at  a  short  warning  to  oppose  the  reigning  prince, 
or  to  assist  a  new  claimant.  In  the  preceding  parliament  an 
oath  had  been  required  from  the  loi'ds,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  by  the  commons  in  each  county,  that  they  would  not  keep 
in  their  service  men  openly  cursed,  or  murdei'ers,  or  felons,  or 
outlaws ;  that  they  would  not  retain  persons  by  indentures,  or 
give  liveries  contrary-  to  law :  and  that  they  would  not  make 
riots  or  maintenances,  nor  oppose  the  due  execution  of  the  king's 
writs'".  In  the  present  it  was  enacted  that  the  chancellor, 
treasurer,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  or  two  of  them  with  one 
bishop,  one  temporal  peer,  and  the  chief  judges  of  the  king's  bench 
and  common  pleas,  should  have  authority  to  call  before  them 
persons  accused  of  having  offended  in  any  of  these  points,  and 
to  punish  the  guilty,  as  if  they  had  been  convicted  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice.  Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  star 
chamber,  so  celebrated  afterwards,  was  confirmed  by  authority  of 
parliament.  It  was  not,  however,  a  new  institution.  The  king 
had  always  been  acknowledged  as  the  fountain  of  justice:  and 
though  he  generally  administered  the  laws  by  his  delegates  in 
the  ordinary  courts,  yet  in  matters  of  high  import  to  the  state, 
he  was  accustomed  to  call  causes  before  himself  in  council,  which, 
if  they  were  of  a  criminal  description,  were  decided  in  a  room 
called  from  its  decorations  the  star,  if  of  a  civil  nature  in  another 
denominated  the  white,  chamber^'. 

■"  Ibid.  287.      I?ym.  xii.  280.     On  that  the  slaliitf'S,  and  yet  in  his  presence  several  of 

occasion  the  judgus  had  been  consulted,  who  them  within  an  hour  afterwards,  retained  by 

replied  that  it   was  impossible  to  enforce  the  oalhs  persons  to   support  their  quarrels,  and 

execution  of  the   laws,    as  long  as  "  main-  '  consequently  to  set  aside  the  execution  of  the 

"  tcnanccs"     existed.       The    chief   justice,  law.    Year-book,  Tern\  Mich.  1  Hen.  VII.  3. 

among  other  things  observed,  that  in  the  time  '"  Stat,  at  large,  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1.    Uacon, 

of  Edward   IV.,  the  lords  swore  to  observe  38.     On  the   16th  of  December,  during  this 
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Henry  was  careful  to  cultivate  the  (Viendship  which  subsisted     ^"z^^- 

rii  •  1  XXVII. 

between  him  and  the  kiiig  of  Scots,     lo  cement  it  the  more  ^ 

firmly,  Fox  bishop  of  Durham  had  been  sent  during  the  smnmer  p.-oiancration 

.  ,  ofp^ace  with 

to  Edinburoli :  and  a  mutual  asrecmcnt  had   been  made,  tliat  scotUn.i. 


James,  who  had  lost  his  consort,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  should  marry  Elisabeth,  the  queen  dowager  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  his  two  sons  should  also  marry  two  of  her 
daughters'*^.     Days  Avere  even  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  am- 


N<)7.2« 


parliament,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among 
llie  servania  of  his  household  to  murder  soniu 
of  the  superior  oflicers.  Six  of  the  ringleaders 
were  attainted  of  felony  by  parliumont,  and  an 
act  was  parsed  whicli  made  it  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy  for  any  person  under  the  rank 
of  a  lord,  if  he  were  entered  on  the  cheque- 
roll  of  the  household  to  conspire  the  dcatli  of 
the  king,  of  any  peer,  of  any  privy  counsel- 
lor, or  of  the  steward,  treasurer,  or  comp- 
troller of  the  household.  Before  this  act  they 
could  not  be  so  punished  for  the  conspiracy 
itself,  unless  the  net  followed.  Hot.  Pari.  vi. 
402.     Stat.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  14. 

*°  Rym.  xii.  329.  This  fact  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  as  it  invincibly  disproves  the 
hypothesis  of  those  writers,  who  maintain  that 
Henry  knew  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Edward 
IV.  was  still  living,  and  had  confined  their 
mother  Elisabeth,  that  slie  might  not  divulge 
the  secret.  If  this  were  true,  it  is  incredible 
that  he  could  have  wi.shed  lo  marry  Elisabeth 
to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  her  two  daughters 
to  two  Scottish  princes.  Such  marriages  would 
have  placed  her  in  a  situation,  where  she 
might  have  published  the  truth  without  fear, 
have  secured  an  asylum  for  her  son,  and  have 
seconded  his  claim  with  all  the  power  of  Scot- 
land. Indeed  I  think  the  whole  story  of 
Elisabeth's  punishment  extremely  doubtful. 
That  she  was  high  in  the  king's  favour  just 
before  the  rebellion  of  Lincoln,  appears  from 
his  Slaving  chosen  her  to  be  godmother  to  his 
son:  that  slie  was  equally  so  after,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  wish  to  marry  her  the  same  year  to 
his  friend  the  king  of  Scots. — Polydore,  indeed 
{p.  571),  and  Bacon  (p.  16),  who  traoscribes 
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Ilall  (p.  3),  tell  us  that  the  king,  on  the  rebel- 
lion of  Lincoln,  deprived  her  of  all  her  lands 
and  estates.  If  they  moan  her  dower  as 
queen,  the  only  projjerty  which  she  had,  their 
asseriion  is  undoubtedly  false.  She  had  been 
deprived  of  that  by  Richard  III. :  nor  was  it 
restored  by  Henry's  parliament,  when  it  re- 
pealed so  much  of  the  act  as  deprived  her 
"  of  the  name,  estate,  and  dignity  of  queen" 
(Rot.  Pari.  vi.  2S8).  In  lieu  of  it  the  king 
granted  her  a  conipcusution.  See  the  col- 
lection of  unpublished  acts  by  Rymer,  Hen. 
VII.  torn.  1.  N".  29.  39.  Again  Polydore 
(ibid.)  assures  us  that  she  ever  after  ltd  a 
miserable  life.  Carte  (p.  827),  and  Laing 
(p.  433),  that  she  was  kept  in  the  strictest 
confinement.  But  this  too  must  be  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  false.  For  we  acci- 
dentally learn  from  the  journal  of  the  herald 
(Lei.  Coll.  iv.  249),  tiiat  when  the  French 
andiassadors  were  introduced  to  the  queen  at 
Westminster  in  November  1489,  "  ther  was 
"  with  her  hir  moder  quene  Elisabeih,  and 
"  my  lady  the  kinge's  moder:"  and  we  find 
her  the  next  year  receiving  an  annuity  from  the 
king  (Rym.  ibid.  N".  75).  Hence  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  if  she  were  confined  at  all  in 
1487,  it  was  only  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
during  the  time  of  the  insurrection.  Her  son  the 
marquess  of  Dorset  was  then  in  the  Tower, 
but  was  released  soon  afterwards  at  the  coro- 
nation of  his  sister.  The  reader  will  recollect 
that  Eli.-abeth  had  formerly  tampered  with 
him  to  draw  him  from  the  party  of  Henry,  lo 
that  ot  Richard.  On  this  account  perhaps  the 
king  might  distrust  them  both,  and  secure 
them  till  the  danger  was  past, 

4l 
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CHAP,  bassadors  to  fix  the  marriage  settlements :  but  the  project  was 
XXVI  r  ^ 

/  interrupted  by  the  rebelhon  of  the  Scottish  lords,  and  finally 


defeated  by  the  death  of  James,  who  after  losing  the  battle  of 
Canglor  in  June  1488,  was  murdered  at  the  mill  of  Beton 
during  his  flight.  Though  Henry  grieved  for  the  death  of  his 
friend,  he  was  anxious  to  maintain  the  relations  of  amity  with 
his  successor :  and  therefore,  as  the  truce  might  be  said  to  have 
terminated  at  the  death  of  James,  he  ratified  it  anew  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Thus  was  peace  continued  between  the  two 
crowns  for  the  space  of  eleven  years;  an  unusual  duration,  pre- 
parative of  that  harmony,  which,  after  centuries  of  rapine  and 
bloodshed,  was  at  last  happily  established  **''. 
Affairs  of  Bre-  As  soou  as  the  king  was  relieved  from  domestic  enemies,  he 
was  compelled  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  continent.  Bt 
force,  or  policy,  or  good  fortune,  the  French  monarchs  had  gra- 
dually obtained  possession  of  the  other  great  fiefs  of  the  crown : 
Bretagne  alone  retained  its  own  prince,  and  its  ancient  consti- 
tution. But  the  duke  Francis  was  advanced  in  age,  and  equally 
weak  both  in  mind  and  body.  His  family  consisted  of  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  named  Anne  had  reached  her 
twelfth  year.  So  rich  an  heiress  attracted  a  number  of  suitors, 
among  Avhom  the  most  distinguished  were,  Maximilian  king  of 
the  Romans,  the  duke  of  Orleans  first  prince  of  the  blood  in 
France,  and  the  lord  d'Albret,  a  powerful  chieftain  near  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Each  of  these  might  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  with  the  princess  her  ample  patrimony  : 
but  they  had  all  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  king  of  France, 
who,  though  he  was  prevented  from  soliciting  the  haiid  of  Anne 
by  a  previous  contract  with  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  had 

«  Rym.  xii.  328—331.  346. 
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determined  at  the  death  of  the  duke  to  take  possession  of  the     J:"^."^- 
dutchy  in  virtue  of  some  ancient  and  unintelligible  claim,  which  ___i__3, 
had  lain  dormant  for  centuries. 

Charles  VIII.  had  ascended  tlic  throne  in    1483,   at  the  age  nonry'^af- 

•  fectcd  delay*. 

of  fourteen,  an  age  at  which  the  law  presumed  that  tlie  lien*  to 
the  throne  must  be  possessed  of  sulHcient  capacity  and  expe- 
rience to  govern  the  kingdom.  ]5ut  his  father  Louis  XI.  had 
thought  otherwise:  and  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  that 
monarch,  the  states  placed  the  young  king  under  the  tutelage 
of  his  elder  sister,  Anne  of  France,  who  had  married  Pierre  de 
Bourbon,  lord  of  Beaujeu,  The  duke  of  Orleans,  though  he 
liad  not  reached  his  twenty-fourth  yoar,  Avas  offended  with  the 
choice:  he  raised  forces  against  the  regent;  and  was  compelled 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  It  so  ciianced 
that  at  the  same  time  several  Breton  nobles,  who  had  incurred 
the  resentment  of  Francis  by  the  nmrder  of  his  favourite  mi- 
nister Pierre  de  Landois,  had  fled  to  the  court  of  Charles.  The 
regency  declared  war,  for  the  ajiparent  purpose  of  compelling 
the  duke  to  pardon  the  exiles,  and  give  up  the  French  prince, 
but  with  the  real  view  of  preventing  the  marriage  of  Anne,  and 
of  annexing  Bretagne  to  the  crown.  Both  parties  applied  to 
Henry.  The  king  of  France  deprecated  his  interference :  the 
duke  solicited  immediate  assistance.  Charles,  to  lull  his  jealousy, 
represented  the  war  as  an  unimportant  quarrel  between  himself 
and  tli-e  protector  of  a  rebellious  vassal:  Francis  endeavoured  to 
awaken  his  fears,  by  describing  the  accession  of  power  which 
France  would  derive  from  the  conquest  of  the  dutchy.  Each 
appealed  to  his  gratitude.  The  former  reminded  him  of  the 
French  auxiliaries  who  fought  under  his  banner  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  :  the  latter  of  the  protection  which  he  had  experienced 
during  his  long  exile  in  Bretagne.     Henry  was  perplexed :  and 
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CHAP,  unwilling  to  offend  either,  he  offered  himself  a  mediator  between 
._  both.  With  this  view  his  almoner  Worswick  Avas  cm.ployed 
month  after  month  in  useless  journies  between  the  courts  of 
Paris,  Rennes,  and  Westminster.  Charles,  while  he  professed 
himself  willing  to  accept  the  mediation,  prosecuted  the  war  with 
additional  vigour.  In  May  he  entered  Bretagne :  Ploermcl  and 
Vannes  were  compelled  to  open  their  gates  :  and  in  July  the 
duke  saw  himself  besieged  in  his  capital.  Maximilian  sent  to 
his  assistance  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  who,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  Bretons,  fought  their  way  through  the  French 
lines,  and  ultimately  compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  siege. 
Charles,  however,  continued  the  war :  and  to  be  revenged  of  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  ordered  the  mareschal  de  Cordes  to  aid 
the  citizens  of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  who  had  revolted  from  Maxi- 
milian. Francis  reiterated  his  solicitations  to  Henry :  but  the 
king,  trusting  to  the  chance  of  events,  and  the  internal  resources 
of  Bretagne,  always  promised  and  always  delayed.  It  was  not 
that  he  could  plead  poverty.  His  parliament  had  granted  him 
two  fifteenths,  and  advised  him  to  assist  his  friend:  but  avarice 
prompted  him  to  accept  the  money,  and  to  neglect  the  advice.  He 
acquainted  the  French  court  with  the  proceedings  in  parliament, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  Charles  might  be  terrified  into  forbearance: 
he  refused  to  English  adventurers  the  royal  permission  to  serve 
HS8.  in  the  army  of  Francis:  and  when  sir  Edward  Wydevile  with 
four  hundred  men,  privately  sailed  from  the  isle  of  Wight  for 

jujy  14.  Bretagne,  he  not  only  disavowed  the  expedition  to  the  French 
government,  but  consented  to  an  armistice  which  should  last  for 
six  months  ^*. 

It  was  not,  however,  long  before  he  saw  reason  to  doubt  the 

"  Bacon,  29—32.     Rym.  xii.  344.  347.      Daniel,  ann.  1485—1488. 
Com.  Supplem.  c.  iii.  iv.      Hall,   11 — 14. 
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policv  of  such  vacillalinop  conduct.     In  the  disastrous  battle  of     CFIAP. 

XXVII 
St.  Aubin,   sir  Edward  W_ydcvilc  was  slain  with  all  his  country- 


men  and  seventeen  hundred  Bretons,  wlio,  to  deceive  the  enemy,      j„iy38 
had  adopted  the  white  coats  and  red   crosses  of  the   English 
soldiers.     The  duke  of  Orleans  was  made  prisoner:    St.  Aubin, 
Dinant,  and  St.  Malo  surrendered  :  and  Francis  signed  a  treaty, 
by  which   he  consented  that  Charles  should  retain  all  his  con- 
quests, and  bound  himself  not  to  marry  either  of  his  daughters 
without  the  approbation  of  his  lord.     But  the  sequel   was  still 
more  perplexing.     In  a  few  weeks  Erancis  died,  and  soon  after-      sep.  8. 
wards  his  younger  daughter  followed  him  to  the  grave.     The 
king  of  France,  in  virtue  of  his  pretended  claim,  demanded  the      Sep.  9. 
■whole  succession  :  hostilities  recommenced  :  and  before  Christ- 
mas one  half  of  Bretagiie  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.     The 
clamour  of  the  nation  now  roused  Henry  from  his  apathy.     On     °"'  ^^' 
the  same  day  he  dispatched  envoys  to  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  to  Maximilian  and  his  son  the  archduke  Philip,  to 
Anne  of  Bretagne,  and  Charles  of  France.     Of  these  embassies 
the  four  first  were  chiefly    meant  for   parade :  to  the  orphan 
princess  he  made  an  ofler  of  an  English  army  ;  to   the  king  of 
France  he  proposed  a  renewal  of  the  truce,   but  with  an  addi- 
tional clause,  that  each  party  might  include  his  allies.     Sensible 
that  the  proposal  would  be  rejected,  he  insinuated  to  Charles, 
that  if  his  people  compelled  him  to  aid  the  Bretons,  his  army 
should  act  entirely  on  the  defensive  ^^ 

Henry  now  summoned  a  parliament.     The  nation  was  anxious  He  obtaius 

aid  from  par- 

to  rescue  a  young  and  unfortunate  princess  from  the  power  of  a  jiament. 
victorious  eneniy  :  but  the  cold-hearted  king  had  determined  to     Jan.  vi. 
enrich  himself  from  the  generosity  of  the  one,  and  the  necessities 

"  Rym.  xii.  347—355.      Bacon,  37.     Hall,  t.  15.     Com.  Supplem.  r. 
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CHAP,  of  the  other.     From  his  subjects  he  demanded  an  aid  of  one 
XXVII.  . 

'  hundred  thousand   pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  thousand 


archers  during  twelve  months:  but  the  amount  was  cut  down 
to  seventj-five  thousand  :  and  to  raise  that  sum,  the  lords  for 
themselves,  the  commons  for  themselves  and  their  constituents, 
granted  the  king  a  tenth  of  the  yearly  produce  of  their  lands, 
fees,  and  pensions,  with  a  tax  on  personal  property  of  one  penny 
Fek.  10.  in  eight.  To  Anne  he  promised  an  army  of  six  thousand  archers 
to  serve  for  six  months  ;  but  on  conditions  to  which  her  necessi- 
ties compelled  her  to  subscribe,  that  she  should  surrender  two 
-fortresses  as  securities  for  the  repayment  of  the  expense,  and 
should  take  an  oath  not  to  marry  without  iiis  consent.  In  spring 
the  lord  Willoughby  de  Brook  landed  in  Bretagnc  with  the  sti- 
pulated number  of  men:  but  as  Charles  knew  that  the  English 
were  forbidden  to  undertake  offensive  operations,  he  ordered  his 
own  forces  to  abstain  from  a  general  engagement.  The  conse- 
quence Avas  that  a  few  skirmishes  kept  up  the  appearance  of 
Nov.  hostilities  ;  and  the  auxiliaries,  as  soon  as  the  six  months  of  their 
service  were  completed,  returned  to  their  own  country  **. 
Battle atDix-  But,  if  the  War  languished  in  Bretagne,  it  was  distinguished 
by  a  most  brilliant  action  in  Flanders.  The  revolted  Flemings 
with  the  aid  of  de  Cordes  had  besieged  Dixmude:  and  the 
lords  Daubcney  and  Morley  with  two  thousand  archers,  and 
thiice  that  number  of  Germans,  attacked  them  in  their  camp, 
though  it  was  defended  by  a  strong  battery.  The  archers  poured 
a  volley  of  aiTOWs  into  the  trenches,  fell  on  the  ground  till  the 
guns  had  been  discharged,  rose  on  their  feet,  poured  in  a  second 
A'dley,  and  rushed  precipitately  into  the  camp.  The  victory 
was  complete :  but  it  was  stained  with  cruelty.     Revenge  for 

••  8a<ion,  37.     Rpn,  ■xii.  362.  372.     Rot.  Pari.  ri.  AW. 
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the  death  of  "  that  gentill  yong  knight  the  lord   Morlcy,"  so     chap. 
transported   the  victors,  that  they   refused   quarter,  and  eight  ^_^/^ 


thousand  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  a  carnage 
aUiiost  unparalleled,  if  we  consider  the  small  number  of  the 
combatants  in  each  army^^ 

The  expedition  to  Bretagne  had,  hoAvever,  been  productive 
of  some  advantage.  It  had  stopped  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms.  At  the  same  time  the  levies  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain, 
had  compelled  Charles  to  detach  a  numerous  force  to  Fontarabia, 
for  the  protection  of  that  frontier.  In  these  circumstances  the 
defeat  at  Dixmude,  and  the  surrender  of  St.  Omer  to  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  induced  the  French  monarch  to  listen  to  pro- 
posals for  peace;  and  in  a  convention  with  Maximilian,  he 
consented  to  restore  to  the  princess  all  the  towns  which  belonged 
to  Francis  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  promised  that,  as  soon 
as  the  English  forces  should  retire,  and  she  should  give  security 
for  her  allegiance,  St.  Malo,  Fougeres,  Dinant,  and  St.  Albin 
should  be  sequestered,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent 
person,  till  the  claim  of  Charles  to  the  dutchy  could  be  satis- 
factorily determined. 

We  may  now  return  to  England,  where  of  the  sum  voted  in  insurrection 

11  •  r  \-  1  II  111  •        1      '"  Northum- 

the  last  session  or  parliament  only  a  small  part  had  been  raised,  beriaud. 
The  commons  of  the  northern  counties  had  not  only  refused  to 
pay  their  proportion,  but  had  even  murdered  the  king's  lieute- 
nant the  earl  of  Northumberland.     But  the  insurrection  was     ^prii  2«. 
quickly  suppressed  by  tlie  earl  of  Surrey :  John  a  Chanxbre, 

"  Hall,  18.     Bacon,  47.     The  herald  has  "  to  one  of  his  felowes,  and  saide,  have  thoW' 

celebrated  in  his  journal  the  resolution  of  an  "  these  six  arowes  that  I  have  lefte,  and  folow 

archer,  called  John  Person  of  Coventry,  who  "  thow  the  chase,  for  I  may  not.      The  which 

having  lost  a  leg  by  a  cannon  shot,  continued  "  John  Person  died   within   few  days   after, 

to  discharge  his  arrows  kneeling  or  sitting.  "  on  whoso  souUe  Gode  have  mercy."     Lei. 

"  And  when  the  Frenchemea  fledde,  he  cried  Coll,  iv.  247. 
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XXVIT      ^'"^  ^^  ^^^  ringleaders,  snfFt-red  at  York :  and  sir  John  Egremond, 

..    "  the  other,  escaped  to  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy^*.     In  the  next 

,49^i_       session  the  deficiency  of  the  tax,  which  instead  of  seventy-five 

^''^■^'^-  had  produced  no  more  than  twenty-five  tliousand  pounds,  was 
amply  supplied  by  the  grant  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth.  Henry 
with  great  care  deposited  the  money  in  his  coffers.  War  was 
not  his  object.  Instead  of  military  preparations  he  consumed 
the  whole  of  the  present  and  a  great  part  of  the  next  year  in 
forming  and  reforming  aUiances  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Romans.  Never  perhaps  did  three  princes  profess  more, 
and  feel  less,  affection  for  each  othei'.  For  the  common  advan- 
tage of  Christendom  they  agreed  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition 
of  France  :  but  in  reality  each  sought,  by  working  on  the  ap- 
prehensions of  Charles,  to  promote  his  individual  interest.  Maxi- 
milian hoped  to  recover  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family  on 
the  north  of  France,  and  with  the  dutchess  to  obtain  the  dutchy 
of  'Bretagne :  Ferdinand  expected  to  procure  the  restitution  of 
Rousillon,  which  he  had  forn>erly  mortgaged  for  a  loan  of  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns :  while  Henry  cared  little  tor  the  fate 
of  Bretagne,  or  the  interests  of  his  allies,  provided  he  could 
extort  from  Anne  security  for  the  repayment  of  his  expenses, 
and  from  Charles  a  valuable  present  in  reward  of  his  for- 
bearance^^. 
Anne.fBre-       Thc  king  of  thc  Romaus  both  by  the  promptitude  Avith  which 

tag-iii;  married   ,11^1  -n  •  1        i 

by  proxy.       hc  had   formerly  sent  succours   to   Irancis,  and   the  attention 

,  which  be  had  lately  paid  to  the  interests  of  Anne,  had  won  the 

esteem  of  both  the  father  and  dauohter :  and  when,  during  the 

cessation  of  hostilities,  she  signified  her  consent  to  his  proposal 

of  marriage,   she  did  no  more  than  comply  with  the  wishes  of 

"  Hall,  16.     Bacon,  41.    Fab.  62S.    T.ol.  "  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  4.'?8.   Ryiti.  xi.  387.  394— 
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her  deceased  parent.    If  Maximilian  had  improved  the  golden  op-     chap. 
portunity  to  visit  Brctagne,  he  would  have  secured  the  object  of  _______ 

his  ambition;  but  liis  Flemish  subjects  were  in  rebellion;  the 
journey  l)y  land  or  water  would  expose  him  to  his  enemies ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  a  marriage  by  proxy  would  be  equally  cer- 
tain, and  less  dangerous.     With  this  view  the  prince  of  Orange,       hoi. 
as  the  representative  of  the  king  of  the   Romans,  married  the 
dutchess  in  his  name  in  the  month  of  April :  and  within  a  few 
weeks,  the  lord  d'Albret,  one  of  her  suitors,  to  revenge  the  dis- 
appointment,  betrayed   to   the  French    the   important  city  of 
Nantes.      War  was  now   renewed :    the  king  of  the    Romans       M»y. 
thinking  himself  secure,  neglected  to  succour  his  Avife  :  Henry 
harassed  her  with  demands  of  money  for  the  repayment  of  his 
former  expenses  :  and  Charles  formed  the  plan,  suspected   by 
neither  of  these  powers,  of  compelling  her  to  break  her  contract 
with  Maximilian,  and  to  marry  himself^*. 

It  was  true  that  at  an  early  age  he  had  been  contracted  to  she  is  com- 
Margaret  of  Austria,  Maximilian's  daughter,  who  had  been  edu-  ?y  Uieking' 
cated  in  France  as  his  consort,  and  only  waited  till  she  reached  "     '**"^*' 
the  age  of  puberty,  to  ratify  the  marriage.     But  this  circum- 
stance,  which   might  have  deterred   other    princes,   onl}^   sup- 
plied Charles  with  a  cloak  to  conceal  his   real  intention.     By 
promises  and  bribes  he  bought  the  counsellors  of  the  dutchess  : 
but  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  her,  she  rejected  it  with 
disdain.     Was  not  Charles  her  natural  enemy?  Was  he  not  con- 
tracted to  Margaret?    Was  not  she  herself  married  to  Maximi- 
lian ?    They  replied  that  she  ought  to  sacrifice  a  feeling  of  dislike 
to  the  interest  of  her  country  :  that  the  contract  between  Charles 
and  Margaret  was  void,  because  that  princess  was  under  age^ 

•♦  Hall,  20.     Bacon,  48.     Com,  Supplem.  vf 
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CHAp.      and  that  the  maniaffe  between  herself  and  Maximilian  had  not 
'     been  consuuunated,  and  might  therefore  be  dissolved,   liecause 
Bretagne  was  a  fief  of  the  French  crown,  and  by  law  an  heiress 
could  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  her  lord.     These  reasons 
made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  Anne  ;  but  they  were. sup- 
ported by  a  French  army,  which  appeared  before  the  gates  ot 
Rennes.     She  was  now  told  that  her  obstinacy  had  been   pu- 
nished.    There  remained   no  hope   of  escape.      She  must   be 
either  the  wife  or  the  captive  of  Charles.     Subdued  at  last  by  im- 
portunity and  terror  she  consented  to  a  treaty,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal articles  were  that  she  should  marry  the  French  king;  that 
the  rights  of  each  should   be  reciprocally  communicated  to  the 
other;  that  the  survivor  should  retain  possession  of  the  dutchy  ; 
but  that,  in  case  she  were  the  survivor,  she  should,  if  she  re- 
mained single,  bequeath  her  dominions  to  the  reigning  prince ; 
or,  if  she  chose  to  marry,  marry  no  one  but  the  actual  possessor, 
or  the  presumptive  heir,  of  the  French  crown.     She  was  married 
Bee.  13,     to  Charles  at  Langey  in  Tourraine,  and  crowned  in  the  abbey- 
church  of  St.  Denis  •'*^. 
Henry  pre-         Thc  reader  may  couceivc  the  feelings  of  Maximilian  at  this 
^""    "^        double  disappointment.     By  his  own  inactivity,  and  the  arts  of 
his  enemy,  he  had  lost  for  himself  a  wife  and  a  principality,  for 
his  daughter  a  husband  and  a  throne.     His  rage  vented  itself  in 
threats  and  imprecations  :  but  the  exhaustion  of  his  treasury, 
and  the   factious  temper  of  his   people,  forbade  him  to  seek 
revenge  by  open   hostihtics.     Henry   received  the  intelligence 
Avith  the  coolness  of  a  philosopher:  and,  instead  of  irritating 
his   mind   by    reflecting    on    what    he    had    lost,    sate    himself 
down   to  calculate  the  chances  of  deriving  pecuniary  advan- 

"  Hall,  29.     Racon,  56.     Com.  Supplem.  Ti.     Daniel,  anno  1489  — 1491. 
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tages  from  the  event.     During  the  last  year  he  had  repeatedly     chap. 
assumed  a  warlike  attitude  :  he  had  ordered  troops  to  be  levied,  " 


stores  to  be  provided  :  he  had  even  appointed  commissioners  to      juiy7. 
extort  money  in   the   different  counties  under   the  illegal  and 
vexatious  name  of"  benevolence^."     In  October  he  acquainted     Oct.  »7. 
the  parliament  with  his  resolution  of  chastising  the  perfidy  of  the 
French  king  (though  Charles  had  not  then  married  the  princess), 
and  obtained  from  it  a  grant  of  two  tenths,  and  two  fifteenths  ^'^. 
After  Christmas  he  found  both  houses  still  more  eager  for  war:       1492. 
an  act  was  passed  in  favour  of  those  who  should  accompany  the 
king,  enabling  them  to  alienate  their  estates  without  the  payment 
of  fines,  and  to  cnfeof  lands,  that  their  executors  might  have  funds 
to  fulfil  their  bequests  :  and  laws  were  made,  compelling  the 
captains  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  to  pay  their 
men  within  six  days  after  the  money  was  issued  from  the  trea- 
sury, and  making  it  felony  for  any  soldier  to  leave  the  army 
without  the  permission  of  his  superior  otficer*®. 

Still  these  laws  and  preparations  were  but  a  mask,  under  He  landg  in 
which  the  king  sought  to  conceal  his  designs  from  his  own  sub- 
jects as  well  as  the  enemy.  The  former  would  pay  the  tenths 
and  fifteenths  :  the  latter  might  perhaps  offer  a  valuable  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  peace.  With  this  view  he  continually  in- 
vented reasons  for  dela3\  It  woidd  be  dangerous  to  leave  the 
kingdom  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Scots :  four  months  were 
employed  in  negotiating  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice  between  Miy  is 
the  two  kingdoms  *^  Tavo  more  were  consumed  in  forming 
contracts  for  the  levy  of  different  descriptions  of  force :  of  men 
at  arms  each  attended  by  his  custrel  and  page,  of  lancers  and 
archers  on  horseback,  and  of  foot  soldiers  armed  with  bows,  hal- 

"  Ryiti.  xii.  446.  455.  464.  "  Stat.  7  Hen.  VH.  1,  2,  3. 

"  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  442.  '  "  Rym.  xii.  465.  473. 
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CHAP,  berts,  and  bills'".     These  troops  were  mustered  and  inspected 

XXVII.  . 

"  in  June  and  July  ;  yet  week   passed  after  week,  and  the  season 


for  active  operations  was  suffered  to  elapse,  before  the  king  put 
Oct.  6.      himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.     In  the  beginning  of  October 
Oct.  19.      he  landed  at  Calais  ;  a  fortnight  later  he  sate  down  before  Bou- 
logne, with  sixteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand infantry. 
Andconciucies      j^  ^vas  now  believed  that  the  war  had  begun  :  and  the  people 

.1  peace  with  ^  r       i 

Charles.  of  England  flattered  themselves  with  the  anticipation  of  victory 
and  conquest.  Henry  had  other  objects  in  view.  As  long  back 
as  the  month  of  June  he  had  commissioned  the  lord  D'Aubigny, 
governor  of  Calais,  to  negotiate  a  peace  and  alliance  with 
Charles ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  that  peace 
was,  in  substance  at  least,  already  concluded.  On  the  part  of 
France  no  preparations  were  made  to  repel  the  invaders :  and 
Henry,  instead  of  acting  Avith  vigour,  first  published  a  letter 
from  his  envoy  to  Maximilian,  and  then  another  from  his  am- 
bassador to  Ferdinand,  that  the  army  might  know  how  little 
was  to  be  expected  from  either  of  those  princes.  Soon  after- 
wards he  received  from  D'Aubigny  the  rough  draft  of  a  treaty, 
Oct.  27.  which  was  immediately  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  twenty- 
four  of  his  principal  ofl[icers.  In  their  report  to  the  king  they 
advised  him  to  sign  it,  alleging  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
sickness  of  the  army,  the  inactivity  of  his  allies,  the  strength  of 
Boulogne,  and  the  neighbouring  fortresses,  and  the  advantageous 
offers  of  his  antagonist.  Henry  had  asked  their  opinion  merely 
Nov.  3.  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  blame;  and  two  treaties,  the  one 
public,  tlve  other  private,  were  immediately  concluded.  By  the 
former  a  peace,  alliance,  and  confederacy,  was  established  he- 

••  Ibid.  478—480. 
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tween  the  two  crowns,  to  last  during  the  lives  of  both  kings, 
and  for  one  year  after  the  death  of  the  survivor :  by  the  latter 
Charles  bound  himself  to  pay  to  Henry  by  half-yearly  instal- 
ments of  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  the  aggregate  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  pounds  sterling:  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  of  which  should  be  received  in 
lieu  of  all  claims  against  Anne  of  Bretagne,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  as  the  arrears  of  the  annuity  due  to  the  late  king 
Edward  IV.  Henry  returned  to  Calais.  His  favourites,  who 
had  received  bribes  from  the  French  king,  applauded  the  wis- 
dom and  good  fortune  of  their  master ;  but  the  army  loudly 
condemned  the  dissimulation  and  avarice  of  a  prince,  who,  to 
replenish  his  own  coffers,  had  not  hesitated  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  nation,  and  to  lead  so  many  knights  and  noblemen 
into  ruinous,  and  at  the  same  time  unnecessary  expenses". 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  to  the  reader  one  of  the  most  story  of  Per- 
mysterious  personages  recorded  in  English  history.  About  the 
time  wiien  Henry  declared  war  against  France,  a  merchant 
vessel  from  Lisbon  cast  anchor  in  the  cove  of  Cork.  Among  the 
passengers  was  a  youth,  whom  no  person  kncAV,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  handsome  features  and  courtly  deportment.  It 
was  soon  rumoured  that  he  was  Richard  duke  of  York,  the 
second  son  of  Edward  IV.:  but  how  his  birth  was  ascertained, 
or  in  what  manner  he  accounted  for  his  escape  from  the  Tower, 
when  Edward  V.  was  murdered  ^^  or*  where  he  had  lived  during 
the  last  seven  years,  though  questions  which  must  have  been 
asked,  are  secrets,  which  have  never  been  explained.  To  such  in- 
quiries, however,  he  gave  answers  which  satisfied  the  credulity  of 

"  Rym.  xii.  490  —  508.     Bacon,  63.  Rot.      be  the  real  duke  of  York,  agree  that  Edward 
Pari.  vi.  507.  V.  was  dead,  as  he  never  appeared,  nor  did 

"  Even  those  who  acserl  this  adventurer  to     any  cue  ever  take  his  name. 
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He  is  acknow 
ledged  in 
France, 


And  by  the 
dutchess  of 
Burgundy. 


his  friends:  and,  as  the  Enghsh  settlers  were  warmly  attached  to 
the  house  of  York,  O'Water,  the  late  mayor  of  Cork,  easily  in- 
duced the  citizens  to  declare  in  his  favour.     An  attempt  was 
even  made  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  of  his 
kinsman  the  earl  of  Desmond,  formerly  the  great  supporters  of 
the  white  rose.     The  latter  declared  in  favour  of  Perkin :  the 
former,  who  had  lately  been  disgraced  by  Henry,   returned  an 
ambiguous  but  courteous  answer.     The  adventurer  had  yet  no 
apparent  reason  to  be  displeased  with  his  reception  :  when  he  sud- 
denly accepted  an  invitation  from  the  ministers  of  Charles  VHI., 
to  visit  France,  and   place  himself  under  the  protection  of  that 
monarch.     He  was  received   by  the  king  as  the  real   duke  of 
York,  and  the  rightful   heir  to  the  English  throne.     For  his 
greater  security  a  guard  of  honour  was  allotted  to  him   under 
the  command  of  the  lord  of  Concresaault^:  and  the  Enghsh 
exiles  and  outlaws,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  offered  him 
their  services  by  their  agent  sir  George  Nevil.      Henry  was 
perplexed  and  alarmed.     He  hastened  to  sign  the  peace  with 
the  French  monarch  ;  and  Charles  instantly  ordered  the  ad-  ' 
venturer  to   quit  his  dominions.     This  order  betrays  the  real 
object  of  the  countenance  which  had  been  given  to  his  preten- 
sions •  perhaps  it  may  explain  Avhy  he  made  his  appearance  at 
that  particular  period^. 

Leaving  France  he  solicited  the  protection  of  Margaret,  the 
dowager  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  who  received  him  with  joy, 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers,  and  gave  him  the 
surname  of  "The  white  rose  of  England."  Her  conduct  re- 
vived the   alarm  of  the  king,  and  the  hopes  of  his  enemies. 

"  Of  n  Scotch  family  of  the  name  of  Moni-  made  many  inquiries  respecting  ihe  birth  of 

pcny.      If  I   understand  rightly  a  letter  of  the  adventurer,  but  to  no  purpose.     See  the 

Kamsay    lord   Boihwell,    Concressault    told  letter  in  Pinkerton's  Scotland,  li.  438. 
him,  that  he  and  the  admiral  of  France  had  "  Hall,  30,  31.  1 
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Could  the  aunt,  it  was  asked,  be  deceived  as  to  the  identity  of     CHAP. 

XXVII. 
her  nephew?    Or  would  so  virtuous  a  princess  countenance  an  ' 


impostor?  Henry  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  unravel 
the  mystery.  His  agents  were  distributed  through  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Flanders,  and  valuable  rewards  were  offered  for 
the  slightest  information.  The  Yorkists  were  equally  active. 
Their  secret  agent  sir  Robert  ChfTord,  was  permitted  to  see 
"  the  white  rose,"  and  to  hear  from  the  pretender  and  his  aunt 
the  history  of  his  adventures.  He  assured  his  employers  in 
Enojand  that  the  claim  of  the  new  duke  of  York  was  indis- 
putable :  while  the  royal  emissaries  reported,  that  his  real  name 
was  Perkin  Warbeck  :  that  he  was  born  of  respectable  parents 
in  the  city  of  Tournay ;  that  he  had  frequented  the  company  of 
the  English  merchants  in  Flanders ;  and  had  some  time  before 
sailed  from  Middleburgh  to  Lisbon  in  the  service  of  lady 
Brompton,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  outlaws^''. 

With  this   clue   Henry   was    satisfied,  and  immediately   dis-  Henry  seeki 

to  obtain  pofi- 

patched  sir  Edward  Poynings,  and  Dr.  Warham,  as  his  am- session  of 
bassadors  to  the  archduke  Philip,  the  sovereign  of  Burgundy.  1493. 
Their  ostensible  object  was  to  renew  the  treaties  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands  :  but  their  secret  instructions  com- 
missioned them  to  demand  the  surrender,  or,  if  that  could  not 
be  obtained,  the  banishment  of  Warbeck.  The  ministers  of  the 
archduke  were  divided,  some  maintaining  the  identity,  others 
the  imposture,  of  the  pretender.  An  answer  was  ultimately 
returned,  that  Phihp,  through  friendstiip  for  the  king,  would 
abstain  from  affording  aid  to  his  enemy,  but  that  he  could  not 
controul  the  dutchess,  who  was  absolute  mistress  within  the  lands 
of  her  dower.     Henry,  to  manifest  his  displeasure,  withdrew  the 

"  Hall,  31,  32. 
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His  partisans 
executed. 
1495. 
Jan.  7. 


mart  of  English   cloth   from   Antwerp   to  Calais,  and  strictly 
prohibited  all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  ^^ 

Clifford,  and  Barley  his  associate,  had  gone  to  Flanders,  as 
the  envoys  of  the  Yorkists :  their  fidelity  was  soon  corrupted  by 
the  promises  and  presents  of  Henry;  and  the  moment  they  had 
wormed  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  adventurer,  they 
betrayed  to  the  king  all  his  secrets,  with  the  names  of  his  par- 
tisans. On  the  same  day  the  lord  Fitz- water,  sir  Simon  Mount- 
ford,  sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  Robert  Ratcliffe,  William  Dawbeney, 
Thomas  Cressemer,  Thomas  Atwood,  and  several  clergymen, 
were  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  Their  corres- 
pondence with  the  friends  of  the  pretender  in  Flanders  was 
considered  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  guilt  :  and  all  received 
judgment  of  death.  Mountford,  Thwaites,  and  Ratcliffe,  suf- 
fered immediately  :  lord  Fitz-water  was  imprisoned  at  Calais, 
where  three  years  later  he  forfeited  his  life  by  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  escape.  The  rest  were  pardoned :  but  this  act  of 
vigour  astonished  and  disma^'cd  the  unknown  friends  of  the  ad- 
venturer, many  of  whom,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  and  sensible 
that  their  associates  had  been  betrayed,  fled  for  security  to 
different  sanctuaries*'. 

There  remained,  however,  one,  who,  while  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  possessed  a  high  place  in  the  royal  favour,  had  been 
secretly  marked  out  for  destruction.  After  the  festivities  of 
Christmas  Henry  repaired  with  his  court  to  the  Tower.  Clifford 
arrived  from  Flanders,  *ivas  introduced  to  the  king  in  council, 
and  on  his  knees  obtained  a  full  pardon.  Being  exhorted  to 
prove  his  repentance  by  discovering  what  he  knew  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  accused  the  lord  chamberlain,  sir  William  Stanley. 


Rym.  xii.  544.     Hall,  33 


"  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  503,  504.     Hall,  54. 
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The  kino-  started  with  affected  horror,  and  refused  to  ojve  credit     CHAP. 

XXV'II, 
to  the  chariie.     To  sir  Wilhain  he  was  indebted  hoih  tor  his  ' 


o 


crown  and  his  hfe.  At  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  the  enemy,  that  noble- 
man had  rescued  him  from  danger,  and  had  secured  to  him  the 
victory.  Bui  Clifford  repeated  the  accusation  with  greater  b.old- 
ness,  and  Henry,  out  of  apparent  tenderness  for  his  friend, 
desired  sir  Wilhani  to  confine  himself  to  his  apartment  in  the 
scpiare  tower,  and  to  reserve  his  defence  till  liis  examination 
on  the  following  morning.  Whether  it  arose  from  consciousness 
of  guilt,  or  from  confidence  in  his  past  services,  tlie  prisoner 
confessed  the  truth  of  the  charge:  on  that  confession  he  was 
arraigned  and"  condemned  at  Westminster:  and  after  a  decent 
interval  sutfend  the  punishment  of  decapitation.  His  death  Feb.  is. 
gave  rise  to  contradictory  reports.  By  some  it  was  said  that  he 
had  supplied  the  pretender  with  money  :  by  others,  that  when 
he  was  solicited  to  declare  for  him,  he  had  replied :  "  Were  I 
"  sure  that  he  was  the  son  of  Edward,  I  would  never  fight  against 
"  him  ^^,"  This  at  least  is  probable,  that  unless  he  had  been 
really  entangled  in  the  conspiracy,  Henry  would  never  have 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  a  nobleman,  to  whom  he  was 
under  so  many  obligations  :  but  the  king's  avarice  provoked  a 
suspicion  that  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  prisoner  was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  his  pardon.  By  his  death  plate  and  money  to  the 
value  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  with  lands  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  devolved  to  the  crown  ^^. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  natives  of  Ireland  had  long  been  Submission  of 
warmly  attached  to  the  rival  family,  Henry  had  devoted  a  part 


"  Polyd.  Virg.  693.     Andre  says  ttiat  he  "  Rot.  Pari.  Ti.  604.     Fab.  530.     Hall, 

not  only  sent  money  to  the  pretender,  but  35.     Bacon,  76 — 78.     Spesd,  ex  MS.  Bern, 

ilium  tutari  et  in  regnum  adducere  promiserat.  AadreaE,  974. 
MS.     Dom.  A.  xviii. 
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CHAP,      of  his  attention  to  the  pacification  of  that  island.     He  nominally 
XXVII       . 

'     intrusted  the  government,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  York,  to  his 

second  son  Henry  :  but  as  the  prince  was  only  four  years  old, 
sir  Edward  Poynings  was  appointed  his  deputy,  and  took  pos- 
session with  a  small  army  of  one  thousand  men.  Poynings  was 
soon  called  into  the  field  by  the  turbulence  of  O'Hanlan,  an  Irish 
chieftain :  but  the  natives  retired  before  him  into  their  woods, 
and  thence  by  sudden  and  repeated  sallies  inflicted  severe  in- 
juries on  their  opponents.  The  deputy,  attributing  his  bad 
success  to  the  jealousy  or  perfidy  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  arrested 
that  nobleman,  sent  him  to  England,  and  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment. In  that  assembly  several  statutes  were  enacted  to  free 
the  lower  classes  of  inhabitants  from  the  grievous  impositions  of 
coyne  and  livery ;  to  break  the  power  of  the  great  lords  by  the 
prohibition  of  maintainers ;  to  preserve  the  English  ascendancy 
within  the  pale  by  the  revival  of  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny  ™ ;  and 
to  provide  for  the  good  government  of  the  English  domains  by 
giving  to  all  statutes  "  lately  vn^de  in  England,  and  belonging  to 
"  the  public  weal  of  the  same,"  the  force  of  law  in  Ireland.  As 
the  people  had  been  harassed  by  frequent  parliaments,  in  which 
ordinances  were  repeatedly  made  for  the  sole  profit  of  the  clrief 
governor,  or  of  the  party  which  he  espoused,  it  was  enacted  that 
for  the  future  no  parliament  should  be  holden,  till  the  king  had 
been  informed  by  the  lieutenant  and  council  of  the  necessity  of 
the  same,  and  of  the  acts  intended  to  be  passed  in  it,  and  had 
previously  given  his  licence  and  approbation  under  the  great 
scal^^  In  these  provisions  the  deputy  appears  to  have  had  no 
other  object  than  the  welfare  of  the  state :  but  he  was  thought 

"  That   forbidding  the   use    of  the    Irish      adopted  it. 
language  was    excepted  :     a  proof  that    the  "  On  Poyning's  law,   I  have  followed  the 

English  settlers  had  by  this  time  generajly      opinion  of  Leland,  ii.  App.  512—516. 
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to  have  been  swajed  by  private  considerations  in  the  act  of    ^^''y* 

attainder  which  he  procured   against  the  earl  of"  Kildare,  his . 

family  and  adlicrents.  Henry,  however,  whose  object  it  was  to 
strengtlien  his  interest  in  the  sister  island,  condenuied  the  preci- 
pitancy of  Poynings,  and  reversed  the  attainder  in  the  English 
parliament.  The  earl  of  Desmond,  whose  guilt  was  less  ambi- 
guous, had  previously  submitted,  had  given  one  ol  his  sons  as  a 
hostage  for  his  fidelity,  and  had  taken  a  second  time  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  A  free  pardon  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  rest 
of  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  lord  Barry  and  O'Water : 
and  tranquillity  was  fully  restored  in  the  island  ^^. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed    since  the  pretender  first  set  Warbeckat- 

'  .  tempts  to  land. 

forth  his  claim  :  and  yet,  during  that  long  interval,  he  had 
never. made  any  attempt  to  establish  it  by  legal  proof,  or  to 
enforce  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  This  protracted  delay, 
the  accounts  which  had  been  published  of  his  country  and 
parentage,  the  punishment  of  his  friends  in  England,  and  the 
pacification  of  Ireland,  made  his  cause  appear  desperate :  and 
both  the  Flemish,  whose  commerce  had  been  suspended  on  his 
account,  and  the  archduke,  whose  treasury  suffered  from  the 
deficiency  of  the  customs,  began  to  complain  of  the  countenance 
which  he  had  hitherto  received  from  the  dutchess  Margaret.  In 
this  emergency  he  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Flanders  with  a  few 
hundreds  of  adventurers  attached  to  his  fortunes,  and,  while 
Henry  was  on  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Latham  in  Lancashire 
made  a  descent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal.  But  the  inha-  ,h,iy;i. 
bitants,  either  believing  him  an  impostor,  or  urged  by  the  fear 
of  incurring  the  royal  displeasure,  attacked  the  invaders,  made 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  prisoners,  and  drove  the  remainder 

"  Rot.  Pari.  vi.   482.     Rym.  xii.   558—562.  567.  634. 
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CHAP,  into  their  boats.     All  the  captives  were  hanged  by  the  order  of 

XXVII  .-^  ^ 

'  Henry,  some  in  London,  and   others  in   different  parts   of  the 


coast.     Warbeck  returned  in  despair  to  Flanders 


73 


ProceediniTs         Li  autunui  the  parliament  assembled,  and  at  the  kine's  request 

to  parliament.  in  ■      i  •  o  i 

passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  twenty-one  gentlemen  who  had 
suffered  or  had  been  contlemned  for  their  adhesion  to  the  pre- 
tender. The  other  acts  of  the  session,  were  to  ratify  the  peace 
o«t.27.  of  Estaples,  according  to  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty '^*;  and 
to  enact  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  against  all  persons  holding  fees, 
annuitirs,  or  offices  from  the  crown  (and  to  these  were  afterwards 
added,  all  possessing  lands,  hereditaments,  and  honours  by  letters 
patent")  who  should  neglect  to  attend  in  person  the  king  in  his 
wars.  But  the  nation  had  now  grown  weary  of  civil  dissension. 
The  extinction  or  beggary  of  so  many  noble  and  opulent  families 
had  proved  a  useful  lesson  to  the  existing  generation  ;  and  men 
betrayed  a  reluctance  to  engage  in  contests,  in  which  they  knew 
from  experience,  that  they  must  either  gain  the  ascendancy,  or 
lose  their  lives  or  their  fortunes.  To  obviate  these  disastrous 
consequences  a  statute  was  made,  declaring,  that  no  one,  who 
should  attend  on  the  king  and  sovereign  lord  for  the  time  being, 
to  do  him  faithful  service  in  his  wars,  should  hereafter,  on  that 
account,  whatever  might  be  the  fortune  of  battle,  be  attainted 
of  treason,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  That  this  act 
might  be  set  aside  by  the  avarice  or  the  resentment  of  a  success- 
ful competitor,  was  indeed  evident :  yet  it  was  perhaps  the  best 
remedy  that  could  be  devised  for  the  evil ;  and  a  hope  was 
cherished  both  from  the  reasonableness  of  the  measure,  and  from 
the  benefits  which  it  promised  to  all  parties,  that  in  future  con- 
tests it  would  be  generally  respected 
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"  Fab.  5.-J0.     Hall,  37.    Stow,  479.    Rot.  "  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  .525. 
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The  repulse  ofWarheck  in  his  late  expedition,  and  the  com-  chap. 

.    .  XXVII. 
plaint  of  the  Flemish  merchants,  induced  the  archduke  to  solicit  ' 


a  reconciliation  with  Henry  ;  and,  after  a  lew  conferences  between  warbcck  is 
their  respective  envoys,  the  "  great  treaty  of  commerce  between  stotbn.i. 
"  England  and  the  Netherlands"  was  signed.  By  it  every  Feb. 24. 
facility  was  afforded  to  the  trade  of  the  two  countries  :  but  there 
was  appended  to  it  a  provision,  which  from  this  period  Henry 
inserted  in  every  treaty  with  foreign  sovereigns,  that  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  should  banish  from  his  dominions  the  known 
enemies  of  the  other:  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  evasion 
in  the  present  instance,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Philip 
should  not  permit  the  dutchess  to  aid  or  harbour  the  king's  rebels, 
but  should  deprive  her  of  her  domains,  if  she  acted  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  engagement".  Warbeck  could  no  longer  remain 
in  Flanders.  He  sailed  to  Cork  :  but  the  Irish  refused  to  ven- 
ture their  lives  in  his  service.  From  Cork  he  passed  to  Scotland, 
and  exhibited,  it  was  said,  to  the  king,  recommendatory  letters 
from  Charles  VIII.  and  his  fiiend  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy. 
James  received  the  adventurer  with  kindness,  paid  him  the 
honours  due  to  the  prince,  whose  character  he  had  assumed  :  and 
to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  gave  to  him  in  marriage 
his  near  relation,  the  lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  to  the 
earl  of  Huntley  '^. 

This  sudden  improvement  in  the  fortune  of  the  adventurer  He  inraJes 
renewed  the  jealousy  and  apprehensions  of  the  king,  who  had    "^^^  ■ 
good  reason  to  suspect  the  enmity  of  James.     That  prince  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  murderers  of  his  father,  a 
faction  hostile  to  tlie  interests  of  England:  and  Henry  had  in 
consequence   entered   into   engagements   with  a  party   of  the 

"  Rym.  xii.  579—391.  479.     Speed,  977. 

■'  Polydore,   593.     Hall,  38,  39.     Stow,  4 
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CHAP.      Scottish  nobles,  who  undertook  to  seize  the  person  of  their  vonno- 

XXVII  •'  o 

sovereign,  and  to  conduct  him  to  London '^     Now,  however, 


Fox  bishop  of  Durham,  was  commissioned  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion, and  to  tempt  the  fidehty  of  James,  with  the  offer  of  an 
Dec.  Enghsh  princess  in  marriage.  But  he  hstened  rather  to  the 
suggestions  of  resentment  or  ambition  :  and  demanded  as  the 
price  of  his  forbearance  terms  to  which  the  king  refused  his 
assent.  Fox  was  followed  by  Concressault,  as  ambassador  from 
the  French  monarch,  who  proposed,  that  all  subjects  of  dispute 
between  the  two  kings  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  his 
sovereign :  and  when  that  was  refused,  offeied  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  for  the  person  of  the  adventurer  to  be  sent  a 
captive  into  France^".  The  bribe  was  indignantly  rejected  by 
James,  who  coined  his  plate  into  money,  obtained  a  small  supply 
from  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  and  engaged  to  place  the  pre- 
tender on  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  as  the 
reward  of  his  services  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  marks  in  two  years '*\  Warbeck  had  mustered  under 
his  standard  fourteen  hundred  men,  outlaws  from  all  nations: 
to  these  James  added  all  the  forces  it  was  in  liis  power  to  raise ; 
and  the  combined  army  crossed  the  borders  in  the  depth  of 
Avinter,  and  when  no  preparation  had  been  made  to  oppose 
them.  They  were  preceded  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  ad- 
venturer styled  himself  Richard  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
England  and  France,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  prince  o^^  Wales.  It 
narrated  in  general  terms  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  his  wander- 
ings in  foreign  countries,  the  usurpation  of  "  Henry  Tydder,"  the 

"    Ryni.   xii.    440,       Pinkert.    Scot.    ii.  ambassador  was  sent  at  the  instance  of  Ileury. 

App.  1.  Pinkert.  ibid. 

•"  Wag  it  Charles,   who  wished  to  get  pos-  "'  All   these  particulars  are  taken  from   a 

session  of  Warbeck,  or  Henry,  who  made  the  letter  of  lord  BothwoU.     Ibid, 
offer  through  Charles?   it  is  certain  that  the 
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attempts  to  debauch  the  fidehty  of  his  confidents,  the  execution     chap. 
.  ....  .  xxvii 

and  attainder  of  his  friends  in  England,  and   the  protection  |_ 


which  he  had  received  from  the  king  of  Scots.  He  was  now  in 
England,  accompanied  by  that  monarch,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming his  right :  and  James,  whose  only  object  was  to  assist 
him,  had  engaged  to  retire  the  moment  that  l.-e  should  be  joined 
by  a  competent  number  of  natives.  He  therefore  called  on  every 
true  Englishman  to  arm  in  his  cause ;  and  promised  to  the  man 
who  should  "  take  or  distress  Henry  Tydder,"  a  rcMard  pro- 
portioned to  his  condition,  "  so  as  the  most  low  and  simplest  of 
"  degree  should  have  for  his  labour  one  thousand  pounds  in 
"  money,  and  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  marks 
"  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever^^."  But  the  proclamation  iiad 
no  effect.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  had  worn  away,  and  not 
a  sword  was  unsheathed  in  favour  of  the  white  rose.  The  Scots, 
to  console  their  disappointment,  and  to  repay  themselves  for 
their  trouble,  pillaged  the  country  without  mercy. 

As  soon  as   the  intelligence  of  this  invasion  reached  Henry,  insurrection 

•="  .  .  ^  -"in  Cornwall. 

he  ordered  Dawbeney,  the  lord  chamberlain,  to  raise  forces,  sum-       '4»7. 

.  .  ,.  Feb.  13. 

moned  a  great  council,  and  afterwards  a  parliament,  and  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  two  tenths  and  two  .fifteenths  ^\  In  most 
counties  the  tax  was  levied  without  opposition  :  in  Cornwall  the 
people,  inflamed  by  the  harangues  of  Flammock  an  attorney, 
and  of  Joseph  a  farrier,  flew  to  arms ;  refused  to  pay  their 
money  for  an  object  which,  it  was  pretended,  did  not  concern 
them,  but  the  natives  of  the  northern  counties  ;  and  resolved, 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  to  demand  of  the  king 
the  punishment  of  archbishop  Morton,  and  of  sir  Reginald  Gray, 
the   supposed   authors  of  this  unjustifiable  impost.     The  mis- 

"  This  proclamation  is  printed  in  Henry,      Bacon,  87. 
xii.  App.  i.  p.  387.     It  is  much  altered  by  "  Rot.  Pari  yi.  513—519. 
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JuDC  22, 


Peace  with 
Scotland. 


guided  multitude  commenced  their  march :  at  Wells  they  were 
joined  by  the  lord  Audely,  who  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  conducted  them  through  Salisbury  and  Winchester  into 
Kent.  Opposed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  comity,  lie  turned 
towards  London,  and  encamped  on  Blackheath  in  sight  of  the 
capital.  But  Henry  had  by  this  time  been  joined  by  most  of 
the  southern  nobility,  and  by  the  ^troops  that  had  been  pre- 
viously raised  against  the  Scots.  On  a  Saturday  (he  supersti- 
tiously  believed  that  Saturday  was  his  fortunate  day)  the  lord 
chamberlain  marched  to  attack  the  insurgents:  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford made  a  circuit  to  fall  on  their  rear:  and  the  king  with  the 
artillery  waited  in  St.  George's  fields  the  event  of  the  battle. 
The  Cornish  archers  defended  with  obstinacy  the  bridge  at 
Deptford  strand:  but  the  moment  it  was  forced,  the  insurgents 
fled  in  despair.  Two  thousand  were  killed  :  fifteen  hundred 
were  taken.  Lord  Audely  lost  his  head  :  Fiannnock  and  Joseph 
were  hanged:  the  rest  obtained  a  pardon  from  t!ie  king,  and 
were  allowed  to  compound  for  their  liberty  with  ihcir  captors, 
on  the  best  terms  in  their  power.  This  lenity,  so  unusual  in 
Henry,  was  attributed  by  some  to  policy,  and  a  desire  to  attach 
to  his  cause  the  men  of  Cornwall ;  by  others  to  gratitude  for 
the  life  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  whom  the  insurgents  had  made 
•  prisoner  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  had  restored 
to  liberty  without  ransom  "*. 

While  the  attention  of  the  king  was  occupied  by  the  Cornish 
insurgents,  James  again  crossed  the  borders,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Norham,  while  his  light  troops  scoured  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Tees.     But  the  earl  of  Surrey  with  twenty  thousand 

The  plunderers 


men. 


was  now  hastening  towards  the  nortii. 


'  Rym.  xii.  696.     Hall,  41,  42,  43.    Fab.  531.     Rot.  Pari.  vi.  544. 
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cautiously  retired  as  he  advanced  :  Jam6s  abandoned  the  siege;  chap. 

.  ...  xxvir. 

and  Surrey  retaliated  on  the  Scottish  borderers  the  injuries  which  ' 


they  had  inflicted  on  their  English  neighbours.  The  failure  of 
this  second  expedition,  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Cor- 
nishmen,  induced  the  king  of  Scots  to  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  don  Pedro  Ayala,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  laboured 
with  earnestness  to  reconcile  the  two  monarchs.  Commissioners 
met  at  Ay  town  in  Scotland :  Ayala  presented  him.self  as  mediator; 
and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  seven  years.  James  was  so  satisfied  3e|>.  30. 
with  the  impartiality  of  the  Spaniard,  that  he  intrusted  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Scottish  crown  to  his  discretion ;  and  Ayala  prolonged 
the  truce  till  the  termination  of  one  year  after  the  death  of  the 
survivor  of  the  two  kings.  'J'herc  only  remained  a  few  points,  on 
which  the  demands  of  Henry  were  deemed  by  the  king  of  Scots 
derogatory  from  his  honour:  and  these  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ayala  were  referred  to  the  impartial  decision  of  Ferdinand  king 
of  Spain  ®^. 

The  enthusiasm  which  had  been  excited  by  the  first  appearance 
of  Warbeck  in  Scotland,  had  long  been  on  the  decline :  and 
before  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  whether  it  were  that 
he  saw  the  current  of  public  opinion  setting  against  hira,  or 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  troubles  in  Cornwall,  or  had  received  a 
hint  from  his  royal  protector  (for  all  these  reasons  have  been 
assigned)  he  departed  from  Scotland  with  four  ships,  and  six 
score  companions.  He  first  touched  at  Cork,  and  sohcited  in  warbeck  in 
vain  the  aid  of  the  carl  of  Desmond.  From  Cork  he  directed  ^"s^p*"?. 
his  course  across  the  channel  to  AVhitsand  bay  ;  and  proceeding 
by  land  to  Bodmin,  unfurled  the  standard  of  Richard  IV.  The 
men  of  Cornwall  had  not  acquired  wisdom  from  their  recent 

•*  Rym.  xii.  671. 673—680.     Hall,  4*. 
VOL.  III.  4  o 
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He  flies  to  a 
«anctuary. 
Sep.  20. 


defeat.     Three  thousand  offered  their  ser^'ices  to  the  adventurer: 
and  that  number  was  doubled  before  he  reached   the  city  of 
Exeter.     Here  he  formed  his  army  into  two  divisions,  and  while 
one  attempted  to  scale  the  Avails,  commanded  the  other  to  set 
fire  to  the  opposite  gate.     The  first  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss  :  the  second  was  foiled  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  citizens, 
who  on  their  part  kindled  a  fire  in  the  very  gateway,  and  con- 
stantly fed  it  with  fuel,  till  they  had  dug  a  deep  trench  between 
themselves  and  the  enemy.     The  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in 
this  unfortunate  attempt,  and  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  compelled  the  adventurer  to 
decamp.     On  his  road  to  Taunton  he  saw  himself  deserted  by 
many  of  his  adherents :   but  the  Cornishmen  bade  him  proceed, 
and  promised  to  devote  their  lives  to  his  service.     The  royal 
army  had  now  arrived  :  the  main  battle  was  commanded  by  the 
lord  steward   and   lord  chamberlain ;  Henry  stationed   himself 
with  the  reserve  ;  and  a  complete  but  sanguinary  victory  was 
confidently  anticipated.     During  the  day  the  pretended  Richard 
with  great  composure  made  preparation  for  battle :  but  his  heart 
failed  at  the  sight  of  the  royal  standard  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  he  left  his  camp  with  a  guard  of  sixty  men,  and  riding 
all  night,  entered  his  name  in  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  in 
Hampshire.      His   followers,  seeing   themselves    abandoned  by 
their  captain,  implored  the  king's  mercy.     The  ringleaders  were 
hanged,  and    the  rest    dismissed  without  ransom.     Warbeck's 
wife,  the  lady  Elisabeth  Gordon,  who  had  been  left  at  Mount 
St.  Michael,  submitted  at  the  first  summons.     When  she  was 
introduced  to  the  kmg,  she  blushed  and  burst  into  tears ^^ :  but 
be  lelieved  her  apprehensions,  and  sent  her  to  the  queen,  with 


"  Miigno  cum  rubore  et  obortis  lacrymis.     Andre,  MS.  Domit.  A.  sviii. 
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whom  she  afterwards  Hved  as  an  attendant,  still  retaining,  on     chap. 

XXVII 
account  of  her  beauty,  the  appellation  of  "  the  white   rose,"  ' 

which  she  had  originally  derived  from   the  pretensions  of  her 

husband  ^'. 

In  tlie  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  the  fugitive  had  leisure  to  reflect  Submiuto 

■^  '^  the  king. 

on  his  melancholy  situation.     He  saw  the  abbey  constantly  sur- 
rounded with  a  guard  :  he  was  repeatedly  tempted  to  leave  it 
by  promises  of  pardon  :  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  resolved  to 
throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.     The  king  did  not 
violate  his  word,   l)ut  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  presence. 
When  he  returned  to  London,  Warbeck  rode  in  his  suite,  sur- 
rounded by  multitudes,  who  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  man, 
whose  claim  and  adventures  had  so  long  engaged  their  attention. 
He  was  conducted  as  a  spectacle  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city  ;  ordered  to  confine  himself  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace ;  and  repeatedly  examined   before  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, as  to  his  parentage,  his  instructors,  and  his  associates. 
Whatever  disclosures  he  made,  were  kept  secret :  but  he  grew  Escapes. 
weary  of  his  confinement  in  the  palace,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers.     The       1493 
alarm  was  instantly  given  :  patroles  watched  every  road  to  the 
coast :  and  the  fugitive,  in  despair  of  success,  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Shene.     The  mouk  encou- 
raged him  with  the  hopes  of  pardon,  and  by  his  solicitations 
extorted  from  the  king  a  promise  to  spare  the  life  of  the  suppliant. 
But  he  was  compelled  to  stantl  a  whole  day  in  the  stocks  at  Rrads  h\% 
Westminster  hall,  and  the   next  in  Cheapside :    and  on  both     June  it. 
occasions  to  read  to  the  people  a  confession  which  he  had  signed 

"Fab.  531.  Hall,  46,  47.  Bacon,  104.  him  in  the  church  of  Swansea  in  VTales, 
"  The  white  rose"  was  afterwards  married  ■where  their  tomb  and  epitaph  are  still  to  be 
to  sir  Matthew  Cradock,  and  was  buried  with      seen.     Histor.  Doubts,  addition. 
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CHAP. 
XXVII. 


A  pretended 
earl  of  War- 
wick. 


with  his  o\yn  hand.  In  this  barren  and  unsatisfactory  docn- 
ment,  he  acknowledged  that  he  M'as  a  native  of  Tournay,  the  son 
of  John  Osbeck  and  .  Catharine  di  Faro  ;  gave  the  names  and 
professions  of  his  relations,  and  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
had  lived  at  Antwerp,  Middleburgh,  and  Lisbon ;  and  stated 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Cork  he  was  taken  first  for  Simnel,  who 
had  personated  the  earl  of  Warwick,  then  for  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Richard  III.,  and  lastly  for  the  duke  of  York,  the  second  son 
of  Edward  IV. ;  that  he  was  invited  into  France  by  Charles  VIII., 
"  from  France  he  went  into  Ireland,  from  Ireland  into  Scotland, 
"  and  so  into  England  ^^."  It  is  plain  that  this  confession  was 
composed  from  the  disclosures,  which  he  had  previously  made. 
It  describes  with  minuteness  his  parentage  and  original  occupa- 
tion, points  which  Henry  wished  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  but  was  silent  on  subjects  which  it  might  have  been 
unpleasant  or  impolitic  to  disclose,  his  transactions  with  foreign 
princes,  and  the  assurances  of  support  which  he  had  received 
from  native  subjects.  After  suftering  his  punishment  he  was 
committed  to  the  ToAver^^. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  age  of  intrigue  and  imposture. 
From  the  capture  of  Simnel  to  the  appearance  of  Warbeck, 
Henry  had  been  kept  in  constant  alarm  by  repeated  attempts 
in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  About  the  close  of  1498  a 
plan  had  been  adopted  to  liberate  that  prince  from  prison  :  but 
it  failed  through  the  ignorance  of  the  conspirators,  who  mistook 


••  Hall,  49,  50.  Graftou,  929.  Andre, 
Domit.  A.  xviii.  Andre  was  pensioned  by 
Henry.  Ryin.  sii.  643.  His  evidence  (for  ho 
says  the  conlcssion  was  printed  by  order 
ef  the  king)  proves  its  authenticity,  which 
Mr.  Laing  has  denied,  bicause  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Fabian  or  Polydore.  Hen.  xii. 
444. 


'»  Hall,  ibid.  Fab.  532.  Stow,  481.  From 
some  imaginary  improbabilities  in  the  con- 
fession, it  has  been  inferred  that  it  was  a  mere 
fiction  invented  by  Henry  and  his  ministers. 
I  should  have  thought  that  they  might  have 
invented  a  fiction  of  that  description  without 
crowding  it  with  improbabilities. 
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the  place  of  liis  confinement*'.     Tlie  followinsr  year  a  new  plot  ciiap, 

"                                                                                       o   ^                        I  XXVII. 

was  contrived  in  the  councils  of  the  kina;  of  France,  who  souclit  .^^^^^^.^^ 


to  divert  Henry  lioin  the  threatened  invasion  of  his  dominions. 
That  monarch  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  ever  granted 
assistance  to  the  usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  iiouse  of  York,  and 
offered  to  the  friends  of  the  carl  of  Warwick  ships,  money,  and 
troops,  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Letters 
were  written  to  the  retainers  of  his  father  the  late  duke  of 
Clarence  ;  lady  Warwick  was  solicited  to  favour  the  enterprise; 
and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the  most  tiistinguished  of  the 
Yorkists  to  repair  to  France,  and  take  the  command '■'^  When 
this  attempt  also  failed,  Warbeck  put  forth  his  claim  as  the  duke 
of  York  ;  and  as  long  as  he  Avas  able  to  prosecute  it,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Now  tliat  Warbeck  was  in 
j)rison,  the  rights  of  the  earl  were  again  brought  forward  ;  and 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Ralph  Wulford  undertook  to  personate 
the  yovmg  prince.  He  was  taught  to  act  his  part  by  Patrick, 
an  Augustinian  fi'iar,  and  chose  the  county  of  Kent  for  the 
theatre  on  which  he  should  make  his  first  appearance.  As  a 
preparatory  step  a  report  was  circulated  of  the  death  of  AVar- 
Avick  :  after  a  short  interval  the  pretender  whispered  in  the  ears 
of  a  few  confidents  that  he  was  the  earl  :  and  soon  afterwards  in 
a  sermon  his  instructor  published  to  the  world  the  important 
secret.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  they  could  ground 
their  hope  of  success.  Both  were  immediately  apprehended.  um. 
The  friar  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment :  Wulford  -'^'"'''^'^ 
paid  with  his  life  the  forfeit  of  his  temerity  ^*. 

The  real  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  pretended  duke  of  York 

"  Hot.  Pari.  vi.  437.  squeeze  of  the  thumb.     Ibid. 

"  Ibid.  -450.      The   token  by  wliich  the  "  Hall,  50. 

fonspir.itors  knew  each  otiier  was  a  particular 
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CHAP,      were  now  fellow  prisoners  in  the  Tower.     They  soon  contracted 

•     a  uuitual  friendship,  wept  over  their  common  misfortune,  and, 

Execution  of  wlicthcr  it  Originated  with  themselves,  or  were  suggested  to  them 

waibeck,       j^^  others,  adopted  a  plan  for  their  escape.     Four  of  the  warders 

Aiv^.  2.      were  gained  to  murder  the  governor,  and  conduct  the  captives 

to  a  place  of  security,  where,  if  we  may  beheve  the  records  of 

their  trials,  Warbeck  was  to  be  again  proclaimed  by  the  title  of 

Richard  IV.,  and  Warwick  was  to  summon  the  retainers  of  his 

father  to  the  standard  of  the  new  king.     Warbeck  was  indicted 

in  Westminster  hall,  as  a  foreigner,  guilty  of  acts  of  treason  since 

his  landing  in  England.     He  received  sentence  of  death,  and  at 

Nov.  10.     tiie  place  of  execution,  affirmed  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man  the 

truth  of  every  particular  contained  in  his  confession.     With  him 

suffered  his  first  adherent  O'Water  :  and  both,  expressing  their 

regret  for  the  imposture,  asked  forgiveness  of  the  king.     Before 

tlieir  punishment  the  eai'l  of  Warwick  was  arraigned  at  the  bar 

jimiofthe      of  the  house  of  lords.     Of  his  own  accord  he  pleaded  guilty: 

real  earl  of  i  i     •      i  i 

Warwick.       the  earl  of  Oxford  as  lord  steward  pronounced  judgment :  and 


Nor.  38. 


after  a  few  days  Henry  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of 
the  last  legitimate  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets,  whose  pre- 
tensions could  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Tudor  ^^. 

WarAvick  owed  his  death  to  the  restless  ofiiciousness  of  his 
friends,  who  by  repeated  attempts  had  convinced  Henry  that  the 
existence  of  the  earl  was  incompatible  with  his  own  safety. 
Still  it  will  be  difficult  to  clear  the  king  from  the  guilt  of  shed- 
ding innocent  blood.  This  victim  of  royal  suspicion  had  been 
confined  from  his  childhood  for  no  other  crime  than  his  birth. 
Certainly  he  was  justified  in  attempting  to  recover  his  liberty. 
Had  he  even  been  guilty  of  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  his 

"Hall,  51.     Bacon,  no,  111.    Rot.  Pari.  vi.  535. 
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youth,  his  ignorance,  his  simplicity,  and  the  pecuhar  circunj-      chap. 
stances  of  his  situation,   ought  to  liave  saved  him  from  ca[)itul  __^^_ 


punishment.  'J'he  whole  nation  lamented  liis  fate ;  and  to  re- 
move the  odium  from  the  king,  a  report  was  circulated  that 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  had  refused  to  bestow  his  daughter  Catha- 
rine on  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  long  as  so  near  a  claimant  of  tlie 
house  of  York  was  alive.  Catharine  herself  had  been  told  of  the 
report,  and  in  the  following  reign  was  heard  to  observe,  that  she 
never  expected  much  happiness  from  her  union  with  the  family 
of  Tudor,  since  that  vmion  had  been  purchased  at  the  price  of 
royal  and  innocent  blood  ^^. 

From  this  period  the  ambition  of  Henry  was  no  more  alarmed 
by  pretenders  to  the  crown,  nor  his  avarice  distressed  by  the 
expense  of  foreign  expeditions.  The  principal  events  of  liis 
reign  during  the  ten  years  of  tranquillity  which  preceded  his 
death,  may  he  comprised  under  the  two  heads,  of  his  treaties 
with  other  powers,  and  his  expedients  to  amass  money. 

I.  1.  Henry  was  not  less  careful  than  the  French  monarchs  to  Treaties  with 
preserve  the  alliance  between  the  tAvo  crowns.  His  object  was 
to  ensure  the  payment  of  the  annual  pension  secured  to  him 
by  the  treaty  of  Estaples :  theirs  to  aftbrd  him  no  pretext  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  their  arms  in  the  conquest  of  Italy.  In 
1494  Charles  had  poured  a  numerous  army  from  the  Alps  into 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  :  the  native  princes  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  torrent ;  and  in  a  few  months  Naples  was  con- 
verted into  a  province  of  the  French  monarchy.  But  it  was 
lost  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  it  had  been  won.  The 
pope,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of  Castile,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  entered  into  a  league,  by 

"  Hall,  ibid.     Bacoa,  H?.     See  Note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the  vol4me. 
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CHAP,      which  they  guaranteed  to  each  other  their  respective  dominions: 

'_  and  Charles  was  compelled  to   abandon  his  conquest,  and  to 

fight  his  way  through  his  enemies,  that  he  might  return  to  his 
native  kingdom.  The  next  year  Henry  acceded  to  the  general 
confederacy,  a  measure  which  might  intimidate  the  French  king, 
and  by  intimidating  cause  him  to  be  more  punctual  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pecuniary  obligations.  In  1498  Charles  died  : 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  XII.  That  prince,  who  inherited 
the  passion  of  his  predecessor  for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  cheer- 
fully ratified  the  treaty  of  Estaples,  bound  himself  by  the  most  so- 
lemn oaths  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  and  signed  Henry's 
favourite  stipulation,  that  if  a  traitor  or  rebel  to  either  prince 
should  seek  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  he  should 
be  delivered  up  wdthin  twenty  days  at  requisition  of  the  offended 
party  ^^. 
Treaties  Willi       g,  Xhc  truces  bctwccn  England  and  Scotland,  though  fre- 

Scotland.  °        .  i 

quentl}^  renewed  and  enforced  with  menaces  and  punishments, 
were  but  ill  observed  by  the  fierce  and  turbulent  inhabitants  of 
the  borders.  Soon  after  the  last  pacification,  the  garrison  of 
Norham  began  to  grow  jealous  of  the  repeated  visits,  which  they 
received  from  their  Scottish  neighbours.  One  day  a  serious 
affray  was  the  consequence ;  and  the  strangers,  after  losing  some 
of  their  fellows,  fled  for  protection  to  tlie  nearest  post  of  their 
countrymen.  The  intelligence  was  received  with  indignation 
by  James,  who  instantly  dispatched  a  herald  to  Henry,  to  an- 
nounce that  the  truce  was  at  an  end :  and  a  war  must  have 
ensued  had  not  the  English  monarch  been  as  phlegmatic  as  the 
Scottish  was  irascible.  Fox  bishop  of  Durham,  to  Avhom  the 
castle  belongetl,  first  wrote  to  James,  and  afterwards  visited  him 
at  the  abbey  of  Melrose :  and  so  successful  were  the  address  and 

"  %m.  xii.  638—642.  681—695. 
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eloquence  of  that  prelate,  that  the  king  was  not  only  appeased,     chap. 
but  oflercd,  what  he  had  formerly  refused,  to  marry   Margaret     ' 


Ci 


the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  •'^.  By  the  English  prince  the 
ofi'cr  Avas  most  joyfully  accepted  :  and  when  some  of  his  council 
expressed  a  fear  that  then,  in  failure  of  the  male  line,  England 
might  hereafter  become  an  appendage  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "Scotland  will  become  an  appendage  to 
"  the  English.  For  the  smaller  must  follow  the  larger  king- 
dom." The  event  has  verified  the  prediction  :  and  the  mar- 
riage has  been  productive  of  more  substantial  benefits  than 
Henry  could  probably  foresee.  It  has  not  only  united  the 
two  crowns  on  one  head  ;  it  has  also  contributed  to  unite  the 
two  kingdoms  into  one  empire  ^'^. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  the  repeated  and  protracted  iManiao;e  oc 
negotiations  respecting  this  marriage,      ihe  parties  were  related  the  icing's 
Avithin  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  the  princess  was  not  or  sum- 
cient  age  to  make  a  contract  valid   in  law.     Both  these  impe- 
diments were  removed  by  a  papal  dispensation.  Henry  consented 
to   give  with   his  daughter  the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  thousand        1502. 
nobles,  to  be  paid  in  three  yearly  instalments  :  and  James  settled 
on  her  lands  to  the  annual  value  of  two  thousand  pounds,  in  lieu 
of  which  she  was  to  receive  during  his  life  five  hundred  marks 
yearly  -*.     The  parties  were  now  solemnly  affianced  to  each  other     Jao-  29- 
in  the  queen's  chamber,  the  earl  of  Bothwell  acting  as  proxy  for 
James :  tournaments  were  performed  for  two  days  in  honour  of 
the  ceremony  ;  and  to  exhilarate  the  populace  twelve  hogsheads 
of  claret  were  tapped  in  the  streets,  and  twelve  bonfires  kindled 
at  night  ^^.     At  the  same  time  was  concluded,  after  one  hundred 

"  Hall,  48.  6s.  Sd.   the  whole  portion  amounted  to   no 

"  Bacon,  119.  more  than  £10,000. 

"  Rym.  xii.  787—793.     As  the  noble  was         »»  The  form  was  as  follows:  "  I  Patricke 

VOL.  III.  4  P 
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xxvn     ^"^  seventy  years  of  war,  or  of  truces  little  better  than  war,  a 
,.     .         treaty  of  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  accom- 


panied with  the  usual  clause  respecting  the  surrender  of  traitors, 
and  a  promise  that  neither  prince  should  grant  letters  of  pro- 
tection to  the  subjects  of  the  other  without  having  previously 
obtained  his  permission.  James,  however,  was  careful  that  his 
new  engagements  should  not  interfere  with  the  ancient  alHance 
between  Scotland  and  France.  When  he  swore  to  ob- 
serve the  treaty,  he  had  given  to  Henry  the  usual  title  of  king 
of  France ;  but  he  instantly  arose,  protested  that  he  had  done  it 
inadvertently,  and  repeated  the  oath  with  the  omission  of  that 
word :  and  when  he  was  requested  by  his  father-in-law  not  to 
renew  the  French  league,  he  acquiesced  for  the  time,  but  re- 
served to  himself  the  power  of  renewing  it,  whenever  he  should 
be  so  advised^"". 

At  the  time  of  the  contract  the  princess  was  but  twelve  years 
of  age  ;  and  James  had  consented  that  she  should  remain  twenty 

ju?y\  months  longer  under  the  roof  of  her  royal  parents.  At  length 
she  departed  from  her  grandmother's  palace  at  ColliAveston,  with 
a  long  train  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  accompanied  her  a 
mile,  kissed  her,  and  returned  to  the  court.  The  earl  of  Kent, 
with  the  lords  Strange,  Hastings,  and  AVilloughby  escorted  her 
as  far  as  York.  She  rode  on  a  palfrey  attended  by  three  foot- 
men :  and  was  followed  by  a  magnificent  litter  drawn  by  two 
horses,  in  which  she  made  her  entry  into  the  different  towns. 
In  her  suite  w^ere  a  company  of  players  and  another  of  minstrels. 

July  17      From  York  she  proceeded  under  the  care  of  the  earls  of  Surrey 

''  earl   of  Bothwel,   procurator,  &c.  contract  "  rail,   and  thereto   as   procurator  forsaid,    I 

"matrimony  with    thee   ^Fargaret,   and  take  "  plight,  and  gives  thee  his  layliie  and  trutlie." 

"  thee  into  and  for  the  wiefTo  and  spous  of  my  Henry  gave   to   the  ambassadors  at  their  de- 

'' soveraigne    lord   James  king   of  Scotland,  parture  presents  to  the  value  of  several  thou- 

"  and  all  ulhir  for  thee,  as  procurator  forsaid,  sand  pounds.      Lei.  Coll.  iv.  258—264. 

"  forsake,  induring  his  and  thine  lives  natn-  '""'  Kym.  xii.  793—804.  xiii.  V2.  43—47. 
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nnd  Northumberland  to  Lambcrtonkirk,  where  she  was  received     chap. 

xxvn. 
by  the  Scottish  nobihty.     James  repeatedly  visited  her  on  her  _ 


progress  :  and  on  her  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,      xm^t.  i. 
mounted  her  palfrey,  and  rode  with  her  behind  him  into  his  capi-      A\ig.7. 
tal.    I'he  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  archbishop  of     Aug.  a. 
Glasgow,  and  "  the  Englishe  lords  and  ladyes,"  says  Hall,  "  re- 
"  turned  into  their  countrey,  gevyinge  more  prayse  to  the  man- 
"  hoode,  than  to  the  good  maner,  and  nurture  of  Scotland  ^"\" 

3.  Henry  had  always  cultivated  with  particular  solicitude  the  Marriage  nf 

/-I  1  1    A  prince  irtliur 

alliance  of  Ferdinand  kino;  of  Castile  and  Arragon  :  and  the  more 
strongly  to  cement   their  friendship  had   proposed  a  marriage 
between  his  eldest  son,  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  and  Catharine 
the  fourth  daughter  of  the  Castilian  monarch.     The  arrange- 
ments   were   soon    concluded :    Ferdinand    promised    to    give      ^'^og^ 
the  princess  a  portion  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns :  and 
Henry  engaged  that  his  son  should  endow  her  with  one  third  of 
his  income  at  present,  and  one  third  of  the  income  of  the  crown, 
if  he  should  live  to  wear  it^°^.     The  marriage  was  postponed  on 
account  of  the  youth  of  Arthur  :  but  when  he  had  reached  his 
twelfth  year,  a  dispensation  was  obtained  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  contract ;  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in  the       1499. 
chapel  of  his  manor  of  Bewdley,  where  Catharine  was  represented        *^  *^" 
by  her  proxy  the  Spanish  ambassador  ^"^.     At  length  the  prince 
completed  his  fourteenth  year,  and  the  princess  landed  at  Ply-       '^i^ 
mouth,  after  a  wearisome  and  boisterous  voyage.     The  king  met 
her  at  Dogniersfield^''^:  she  renewed  to  Arthur  the  contract  which     Nov.  «. 

'"'  Lei.  Coll.  iv.  265—300.     Hall,  56.  of  Spain  met  the  king,  and  told  him  that  the 

'"I?ym.    xii.    658 — 666.       The    Spanish  Spanish   noblemen    who    had   charge    of  the 

rrown  was  worth  4s.  2d.  English.     Ibid.  princess,  had  been  charged  by  their  sovereign 

'"  Id.  xii.  754.  that  "  they  should  in  no  manner  of  wise  per- 

""  An    unexpected    difficulty  occurred   on  "  mit  their  lady  to  have  any  meeting,  ne  to 

tke  road  to  Dogmersfield.     Tlie  prothonotary  "  use  any   manner  of  coraicunication.  nilher 

4  P  2 
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CHAP,      had  been  made  by  her  proxy :  the  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed  in  St.  Paul's :  and  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  and  in 


Nov.  14,  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  Arthur  endowed  iier  with  one 
third  of  his  property  ^°^.  Tlie  king  spared  no  expense  to  testify 
his  joy  by  disguisings,  tournaments,  and  Ijanquets  :  and  several 
of  the  nobihty,  to  flatter  the  monarch,  indulged  in  a  magnificence 
which  proved  ruinous  to  their  families  ^"'".  The  abilities  of 
Arthur,  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  his  proficiency  in 
learning ^°^  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him: 
and  his  bride  by  her  beauty,  modesty,  and  accomplishments, 
became  the  object  of  general  admiration.  The  castle  of  Ludlow 
in  Shropshire  was  assigned  for  their  residence  :  their  court  re- 
presented in  miniature  the  court  of  their  royal  parent :  and  the 
prince  amidst  his  vassals  was  instructed  by  his  council  in  the 
His  death.       rudiiiients  of  government.     But  the  weakness  of  his  constitution 

Aprils.  sank  under  the  rigour  of  the  winter  :  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation 
were  unexpectedly  bhghted  by  his  premature  death  in  the  fourth 
month  after  his  marriaoe.  The  kina:  bore  the  shock  with  firm- 
ness  "^ :    but  unwilling  to  lose  the  sum  of  100,000  crowns,  the 

"  to  receive  any  companye,  untill  tlie  incep-  "  dides,  Livie,  Cajsar's  Commentaries,  Sue- 

"  tion  of  the  very  dayc  of  tlie  solemnisation  "  touius,  Tacitus,  Plinius,  Valerius  Maximus, 

"  of  the  marriadge."     But  Henry  declared  "  Salust,  and  Eusebius,     Wherein   we  have 

that  he  would  be  master  in  his  own  kingdom  :  "been    particular,    to    signifis  what  authors 

he  entered  her  chamber,  introduced  his  son  to  "  were  then  thought  fit  to  be  elementary  and 

her,   and    caused  them  to   renew  the  former  "  rudimentall  unto  princes."    Speed  (p.  988), 

contract.     Lei.  Coll.  v.  352 — 355.  who    quotes   the   manuscript  of  Andre,    the 

'"'  Rym.  xii.  780.  preceptor  of  Arthur. 

"•'"  Those  wlio  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  '""  The  intelligence  was  first  opened  to  the 
were  the  fashionable  ainusements  of  our  an-  king  by  his  confessor.  He  sent  for  the  ipieen, 
cestors,  may  read  the  accoimt  of  the  festivities  who  seeing  him  oppressed  with  sorrow,  "  be- 
on  this  occasion,  added  by  Hcarn  to  Leland's  "  sought  his  grace  that  he  would  first  after 
Collectanea,  v.  35S — 373.  "  God  remember  the  weale  of  his  owne  noblo 

""Besides  the  most  eminent  grammarians  "  person,  the  comfort  of  his  realuie  and  of  her. 

he  had  studied  "in  poetrie    Homer,  Virgil,  "  She  then  saied,  that  my  ladie  his  mother  liad 

"  Lucan,  Ovid,  Silius,  Plautus,  and  Terence  :  "  never  no  more  children  but  him  oncly,  and 

"  in  oratorie_  TuUies    oflSces,    epistles,  para-  "  that  God  by  his  grace  had  ever  preserved 

•'  doxes,  and  Quintilian  :  in  liisloric,  Thucy-  "  him,  and  brought  liim  where  that  he  was. 
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tinpjiicl  moiety  of  Catharine's  portion,  he  consented  that  his  sur- 
viving son  Henry  should,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
fifteenth  year,  marry  the  princess,  provided  the  money  were 
deposited  in  the  city  of  London  ten  days  before  the  ceremony. 
The  necessary  dispensation  on  account  of  affinity  was  granted 
by  Julius  II. :  but  Ferdinand,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Isabella, 
was  unable  or  unwilhng  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  ;  and  the  marriage 
was  accordingly  postponed  till  the  next  reign  ^^. 

4.  Queen  Elisabeth  had  died  in  1503  :  and  Henry  consoled 
himself  for  his  loss  with  the  prospect  of  marrying  a  princess  of 
considerable  wealth "°.  To  the  queen  dowager  of  Naples  an 
immense  property  had  been  left  by  the  will  of  her  husband: 
and  three  I'^nglish  gentlemen,  under  pretence  of  delivering 
letters  from  the  princess  of  Wales,  but  in  reahty  Avith  private 
instructions  from  Henry,  were  introduced  to  her  at  Naples.  In 
their  repoi't  to  the  king  they  praised  her  person,  her  disposition, 
and  her  acquirements  ;  but  added  that  the  reigning  king  had 
refused  to  fulfd  the  testament  of  his  predecessor.  This  last  in- 
telligence extinguished  the  passion  of  Henry  ;  and  an  event 
which  he  attributed  to  his  good  Ibrtune,  directed  his  attention  to 
a  difFcrent  quarter. 
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1503. 
June  23. 

Dec.  26. 

1504. 
Nov.  22. 


Death  of  the 
(|uecii. 


"  Over  that,  howe  that  God  had  left  liim  yet 
"n  fayre  prince,  two  fayre  princesses;  and 
"  tliat  God  is  whore  he  was,  and  we  are  both 
"  young  ynoiighe  :  and  that  tlio  prudence  and 
"  wisdom  of  his  grace  spronge  over  all  chris- 
"  teudome,  so  that  it  should  please  him  to 
"  lake  this  according  thereunto.  Then  the 
"king  thanked  her  of  her  good  comfort: 
"  After  tiiat  she  was  departed  and  come  to 
"  her  owne  chandler,  natural  and  motherly 
"  remembrance  of  that  great  lossc  smote  her 
"  so  sorrowfnll  to  the  hart,  that  those  that 
"  were  about  her,  were  faino  to  send  for  the 
"  king  to  comfort  her.  Then  his  grace  of 
"  true  gentle  and  faithfuU  love  in  good  hast 
*'  came  and  relieved  her,  and  showed  her  how 


"  wise  counsell  she  had  given  him  before: 
"  and  he  for  his  parte  would  thanke  God  for 
"  his  sonn,  and  would  she  should  doe  in  like 
"  wise."  I  liave  transcribed  this  account  of 
Henry's  conduct  on  so  interesting  an  occasioo, 
as  it  appears  to  me  to  do  away  the  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  treat- 
ing Elisabeth  with  indiifercncG  and  neglect. 

'™Rym.  xiii.76.81~83.  89. 

""  1  shall  add  in  additiou  to  the  remark  in 
a  former  note,  that  I  have  not  met  with  any 
good  proof  of  Henry's  dislike  of  Elisabeth  so 
often  mentioned  by  later  writers.  In  the  MS. 
of  Andre,  and  the  journals  of  the  herald, 
they  appear  as  if  they  entertained  a  real  afFec-' 
lion  for  each  other. 
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CHAP.  On  the  death  of  Isabella  queen  of  Castile,  which  crown  she  held 
XXVII 
in  her  own  right,  her  husband  Feidinand  retired  to  his  kingdom 


The  kintr  and   of  Arragon,  and  surrendered  the  sceptre  of  Castile  to  his  daughter 
(jueenofSpam  j^ne,  the  wife  of  the  archduke  Philip      The  new  kintj  and  queen 

m  England.  '  r  n  I 

15W.  jj^  |-}jg  beginning  of  1506  left  the  Netherlands  to  take  possession 
of  the  Castilian  throne  :  but  the  weather  was  unfavourable,  and, 
after  struggling  with  adverse  winds  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
they  sought  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Falmouth.  It  was  in  vain 
that  their  council  objected.  They  went  on  shore  in  search  of 
refreshment :  and  Henrj'  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  deriving 
advantage  from  their  indiscretion.  In  terms,  which  could  not 
be  resisted,  he  invited  them  to  his  court ;  and  detained  them 
May  10.  for  three  months  in  splendid  captivity.  During  this  period  he 
extorted  from  Philip  a  new  treaty  of  commerce,  highly  disad- 
vantageous to  the  merchants  of  Flanders,  and  offered  to  marry 
his  sister,  the  dowager  dutchess  of  Savoy.  The  captive  prince 
assented  to  all  his  demands.  Her  portion  was  fixed  at  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns  :  and  the  counsellors  of  the  archduke 
swore  that  as  often  as  they  might  be  required,  they  would  exhort, 
advise,  and  procure,  by  every  lawful  means,  the  fulfilment  of  the 


engagement  "^ 


Suffolk. 


Henry  ffets  Hcury  also  iuiprovcd  this  opportunity  to  obtain  possession  of 
threarUf"  SH  individual  whom  he  deemed  his  most  dangerous  enemy.  The 
house  of  Suffolk,  to  which  Richard  III.  had  bequeathed  the 
succession,  had  always  been  to  him  an  object  of  jealousy.  John 
earl  of  Lincoln,  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Suflfblk,  had  fallen 
at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  and  had  been  attainted  by  parliament. 
When  the  duke  himself  died,  Edmund  the  next  son  claimed  the 
honours  and  estate  of  his  father  :  but  Henry  persisted  in  consi- 

'"  Rym.  xiii.  126  —  157. 
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deling  him  as  the  heir  of  his  attainted  brother,  maintained  that 
he  had  no  claim  to  the  forfeited  property,  and  compelled  him  to 
accept  as  a  boon  a  small  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  his  fathers, 
and  to  be  content  with  the  inferior  title  of  earl"^  It  was  im- 
possible to  ascribe  the  king's  conduct  to  any  other  motive  than 
a  desire  to  humble  a  rival  family  :  and  the  earl  by  his  ungo- 
vernable passions  soon  involved  himself  in  difficulties  and  dan- 
ger. He  had  killed  a  man  who  had  offended  him,  was  arraigned 
as  a  murderer  at  the  king's  bench,  and  commanded  to  plead  the 
king's  pardon.  His  pride  could  not  brook  this  indignity;  and 
tlie  court  of  his  aunt,  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  received  the 
fugitive.  Henry,  who,  on  what  grounds  I  know  not,  is  repre- 
sented as  desirous  to  inveigle  him  into  greater  indiscretions, 
prevailed  on  him  to  return.  At  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  he  vied  in  the  splendour  of  his  equipage,  and  his  atten- 
tions to  the  royal  family,  with  the  most  opulent  and  favoured  of 
the  nobility  :  and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  fled 
a  second  time,  with  his  brother  Richard,  to  the  court  of  his  aunt. 
Henry  immediately  foreboded  an  insurrection.  Sir  Robert  Cur- 
son  was  dispatched  to  act  the  part  of  a  spy  under  the  mask  of 
t>iendship  :  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  earl's  brother  William  de  la 
Pole,  the  lord  Courtne}"^  who  had  married  one  of  the  late  queen's 
sisters,  sir  William  Wyndham,  and  sir  James  Tyrrel,  with  a  few 
others,  were  arrested  "^.  To  the  two  first  no  other  crime  could 
be  objected  than  their  relationship  to  the  fugitive :  the  other  two 
were  condemned  and  executed  for  having  favoured  the  escape 
of  the  king's  enemy,  and  all  were  afterwards  attainted  by  par- 
liament ^^*.     By  this  act  of  vigour  the  conspiracy,  if  any  conspi- 
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'"  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  474. 

'"  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Tyrre!  con- 
fosRcd  the  miiRler  of  Edward  V.  and  his 
brother  in  the  Tower.     More,  68. 


"*  Rot.  Pari.  545.  The  forfeiture  was  to 
take  place  from  the  1st  of  July  1499.  If 
then,  as  our  writers  say,  Wyndham  and  Tyr- 
rel were   executed  for  aiding  the   flight  ef 


1499. 
July  1. 


1302. 
March. 


May  e. 
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1506. 
JIaich  16. 


The  king's 
schemes  to 
get  money. 


racy  existed,  was  suppressed  in  its  birth  :  and  Suffolk,  left  in 
extreme  penury  by  the  death  of  his  aunt,  after  wandering  for  a 
time  in  Germany,  had  been  permitted  by  the  archduke  Philip 
to  reside  in  his  dominions. 

Henry  now  demanded  of  that  prince  the  surrender  of  the 
fugitive.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  his  honour:  he  was 
given  to  know  that  he  ^vas  himself  a  captive,  and  could  only  pur- 
chase his  liberty  by  consenting  to  the  captivity  of  the  earl. 
Compelled  to  yield,  he  exacted  from  Henry  a  promise  that  he 
would  respect  the  life  of  Suffolk,  and  on  the  surrender  of  the 
fugitive  was  permitted  to  prosecute  his  voyage.  The  earl  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  Though  Henry  thirsted  for  his  blood,  he 
feared  to  violate  his  engagement  with  Philip :  but  before  his 
death  he  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of  his  victim  as  a  legacy 
to  the  filial  piety  of  his  successor"''. 

II.  While  the  king  sought  by  foreign  alliances  to  add  to  the 
security  of  his  family,  he  was  equally  solicitous  to  amass  riches 
at  the  expense  of  his  subjects.  What  they  termed  avarice,  he 
denominated  policy ;  observing  that  to  deprive  his  adversaries 
of  their  wealth  was  to  take  from  them  the  means  of  annoyance. 
But  Henry's  rapacity  was  not  ver}^  scrupulous  in  its  selec- 
tion :  it  fed  with  equal  appetite  on  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 
Tlie  men  whom  he  employed  as  the  agents  of  oppression, 
were  sir  Richard  Empson,  and  Edmund  Dudley,  both  lawyers-, 
of  inventive  heads,  and  unfeeling  hearts ;  wlio  despoiled  the 
subject  to  fill  the  king's  coffers,  and  despoiled  the  king  to 
enrich  themselves.  The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  nu- 
merous    expedients    by   which   they  extorted  money.      1.    In 


Suffolk,  it  must  have  buen  on  the  first,  and 
not  tlie  second  time  that  he  fled  to  the  con- 
tinent. I  may  remark  that  the  charge  oi"  trea- 
son against  them  is  laid  on  the  1st  of  July, 
that  against  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Wur- 


bock  on  the  2d  of  August  of  the  same  year. 
Ibid.  Was  there  any  connexion  between 
the  two  ? 

'"  Hall,  54,  55.    Speed,  990-994.   Fab. 
333. 
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the  lapse  of  centuries  the  rifjour  of  the  feudal  tenures  had  been     chap. 

....  XXVII 

gradually  relaxed,   and  during  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  two  ^_ 

roses  many  prestations  had  been   suffered   to  sink  into  desue- 
tude.    But  these  ministers  revived  all  the  dormant  claims  of  the 
crown ;  exacted  with  severity  the  payment  of  arrears ;  disco- 
vered and  enforced  forgotten  causes  of  forfeiture ;  and  extended 
the  feudal  services  to  estates  holden  by  different  tenures.     2.  The 
ancient  statutes  had  created  a  multitude  of  offences  punishable 
by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture,  and  had  enacted  the  same 
penalties  against  officers,  who  had  failed  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty.     Under  these  two  heads  hosts  of  informers  were  employed 
to  cull   out  fit  subjects  for  prosecution :  and  when   the  real  or 
supposed  delinquent  was  brought  before  Empson   or  Dudley 
(the}'  were  barons  of  the  exchequer)  unless  he  consented  to  pay 
an  exorbitant  fine,  he  was  committed  to  prison.     New  offers  of 
composition  were  made  to  him,  while  he  lingered  in  custody: 
on  his  refusal  he  was  brought  to  trial :  and  at  his  trial  a  verdict 
was  invariably  found  for  the  crown  by  a  jury,  previously  packed 
for  the  purpose.     3.  Outlawry  was  the  general  consequence  of 
non-appearance  in  personal  actions ;  but  was  always  reversed, 
on  the  payment  by  the  party  of  a  moderate  fine.     These  harpies 
had  the  ingenuity  to  multiply  such  proceedings,  and  the  cruelty 
to  wring  from  their  victims  the  full  amount  of  a  year's  income. 
By  these  arts,  and  others  of  a  similar  description,  every  class  of 
subjects    was    harassed    and    impoverished,    while    a    constant 
stream  of   wealth   passed  through   the  hands  of  Empson  and 
Dudley,  of  which  a  part  only  was  suffered  to  reach  the  treasury; 
the  remainder  they  diverted  to  their  own  coffers  ^^''. 

If  Ave  may  credit  u  story  related  by  Bacon,  Henry  was  not  less 
adroit,  or  less  unfeeling  than  his  two  ministers.    Of  the  partisans 

""  Fabian,  534— a3S.     Hall,  o7,  58.     Bacon,  119— 121. 
VOL.  ITT.  4  Q 
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CHAP,      of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  there  was  no  oiie-whose  exertions  or 

XXVII 

sacrifices  had  been  greater  than  those  of  the  earl  of  Essex.    That 
nobleman  on  one  occasion  had  entertained  the  king  at  his  castle 
of  Henninghani :    and  when  Henry    was    ready   to  depart,    a 
number  of  servants  and  retainers  in  the  earJ's  livery  was  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  to  do  lionour  to  the  sovereign.     "  My  lord," 
said  the  king,  "  I  have  heard  much  of  your  hospitality,  but  I 
"  see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech.     These  handsome  gentlemen 
"  and  yeomen  that  I  see  on  each  side  of  me,  are  surely  your 
*'  menial  servants."     The  earl  replied  with  a  smile,  "  That,  may 
**  it  please  your  grace,  were  not  for  mine  ease.     They  are  most 
"  of  them  mine  retainers,  come  to  do  me  service  at  a  time  like 
"  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your  grace."     Henry  affected  to  start, 
and  returned :  "  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  1  thank  you   for  your 
"  good  cheer :  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have   my  laws  broken 
"  in  my  sight.    My  attorney  must  speak  with  you."    He  alluded 
to  the  statute  against  retainers,  which   had  been  passed  in   his 
first  parliament:  and  the  earl  for  his  misplaced  generosity  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds  :  an  almost  in- 
credible sum,  if  we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money  at  that 
period  "'^. 
His  sickness        The  king  had  for  years  been  visited  with  regular  fits  of  the 
gout.      His    strength    visil)ly    wasted    away,    and   every   spring 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  were   entertained    for  his    life- 
Whatever   might   be  the  hopes  with  which  he  flattered  himself, 
his  preachers  did  not  allow  him  to   be   ignorant  of  his  danger. 
From  the  pulpit  they  admonished   him   of  the  extortion   of  his 
ofliccis,  and   exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  death  by  making  re- 
paration  to  the  innocent  sufi'erers.      Henry    does    not   appear 

■"  Bapon,  121. 


nd  death. 
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to  have   been   displeased  with  their  Ireedoni.     Me  tbigave  all     CHAP. 
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ofl'ences  against  the  crown  with  the  exception   of  felony  and  ^ 

murder;  satisfied  the  creditors  of  all  persons  confined  for  debts 

under  the  amount  of  forty  shillings;  and  ordered  strict  justice 

to  be  done  to  all  who  had  been  injured  by  the  tyranny  of  his 

ministers.     The    prosecutions,  however,  were  soon  revived  :  it 

was  contended  that  no  injustice  could  be  committed,  where  the 

conviction  was  procured  by  due  process  of  law ;  and  several  of 

the  most  respectable  citizens  in  London  were  heavily  amerced, 

and  in  default  of  payment  thrown  into  prison.     Thus  Empson 

and   Dudley  continued  to  pursue   their  iniquitous   career,   till 

they  were  arrested  by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  in  the  spring 

of  1509  sunk  under  the  violence  of  his  disease.     The  anxiety     ^^f;"*^ 

of  his  mind  is  strongly  depicted  in  the  provisions  of  his  will : 

but  he  might  easil}^  have  foreseen   that  his  injunctions  for  the 

reparation    of  injuries    would     be    despised    or  eluded    by    a 

young  and  thoughtless  successor"^.     He  left  three  children,  a 

son  Henry,  who  inherited  his  father's  crown,  and  two  daughters, 

Margaret  married  to  James  king  of  Scots,  and  Mary  afterwards 

the  Avife  of  Louis  XIL  king  of  France. 

To  Henry  by  his  contemporaries  was  allotted  the  praise  of 

political  wisdom.     He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  formed  by 

nature  for  the  circumstances    in    which   accident   had    placed 

him.     With  a  mind  dark  and  mistrustful,  tenacious  of  its  own 

secrets  and  adroit  in  divining  the  secrets  of  others,  capable  of 

employing  the  most  unprincipled  agents,  and  of  descending  to 

the  meanest  artifices,  he  was  able  to  unravel  the  plots,  to  detect 

the  impostures,  and  to  defeat  the  projects  of  all  his  opponents. 

But  there  was  nothing  open  in  his  friendship,  or  generous  in  his 

'"  This  singular  will  has  been  published  by  Mr,  Aitle. 
4  Q    2 
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CHAP,      enmity.     His  suspicions  kept   him  always   on  his  guard  :    he 
'     M'atched  wifli  jealousy  the  conduct  of  his  very  ministers ;  and 
never  unbosomed  himself  with  freedom   even  to  his  consort  or 
his  mother.     It  was  his  delight  to  throw  an  air  of  mj^stery  over 
the   most   ordinary   transactions :    nor  would    pride   or  policy 
allow  him,  even  when  it  appeared  essential  to  his  interests,  to 
explain  away  the  doubts,  or  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  sub- 
jects.    The  consequence  was,  that  no  one  knew  what  to  believe, 
or  what  to  expect.     "  All  things,"  says  sir  Thomas  More,  "  were 
"  so  covertl}"^  demeaned,    one    thing    pretended    and  another 
"  meant,  that  there  was  nothing  so  plain  and  openly  proved, 
"  but  that  yet,   for  the  common  custom  of  close  and  covert 
"  dealing,    men    had   it  ever  inwardly   suspect,  as   many  well 
"  counterfeited  jewels  make  the  true  mistrusted  "^." 

He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  our  kings  since  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  III.,  who  confined  his  expenses  within  the 
limits  of  his  income  ^^^  But  the  civil  w  ars  had  swept  away 
those  crowds  of  annuitants  and  creditors,  that  forn)erly  used  to 
besiege  the  doors  of  the  exche(|uer :  and  the  revenue  of  the  crown 
came  to  him  free  from  incumbrances,  and  augmented  by  for- 
feitures. Hence  he  was  enabled  to  reign  without  the  assistance 
of  parliament :  and,  if  he  occasionally  summoned  the  two  houses, 
it  was  only  when  a  decent  pretext  for  demanding  a  supply,  offered 
to  his  avarice  a  bait,  which  it  could  not  refuse ^-^     He  had,  how- 


"»  More,  67,  and  of  the  wardrobe  to  £1,715.    19s.    lid. 

'■■''  In  his  first  parliament  funds  were  placed  See  Henry,  xii.  App.  N°.  iv. 
at  his  disposal  for  the  discharge  of  the  yearly  "'    During  the  last  thirteen   years   of  his' 

expenses    of    his    household,    estimated    at  reign,  he  called  but  one  parliament,  in  1504. 

£14,000,  and  of  his  wardrobe  estimated  at  His  object  was  to  demand  an  equivalent  in 

£'^000.     Rot.  Pari.   vi.  299,  also  497.     l$y  lieu  of  two  reasonable  aids  due  by  the  feudal 

tlie  treasurer's  .nccount  of  the  last  year  deli-  customs  for   having    made   his  eldest  son    a 

Torcd   to  Henry  VHl.,   the  expenses  of  the  knight,  and  married  his  eldest  daughter.     It 

ibousebold  amounted  to  £12,739.  9s.   Ild.j  was,   however,   so   contrived,  that  he   might 
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ever,  I'jttle  to  apprelicnd  from  the  freedom  or  the  remonstrances  of    ^"HAP. 
these  assembHos.     'I  hat  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression,  tliat  _______ 

ardour  to  chiini  and  establish  their  liberties,  which  characteri;ied 
the  parliaments  of  former  times,  had  been  extinguished  in  the 
bloody  feuds  between  the  two  roses.^  The  temporal  peers,  who 
had  survived  the  storm,  were  few  in  number,  and  without  the 
power  of  their  ancestors  :  they  feared,  by  alarming  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  monarch,  to  replunge  themselves  into  the  dangers, 
from  which  they  had  so  lately  emerged ;  and  the  commons 
readily  adopted  the  humble  tone,  and  submissive  demeanour 
of  the  upper  house.  Henry,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
his  two  last  predecessors,  found  them  always  the  obsequious 
ministers  of  his  pleasure  ^'^ 

But  if  the  king  were  economical  in  his  expenses,  and  eager 
in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  it  should  also  be  added,  that  he 
often  rewarded  with  the  generosity,  and  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony displayed  the  magnificence,  of  a  great  monarch.  His 
charities  were  many  and  profuse.  Of  his  buildings  his  six 
convents  of  friars  fell  in  the  next  reign:  his  chapel  at  West- 
minster still  exists,  a  monument  of  his  opulence  and  taste.  He 
is  said  to  have  occasionally  advanced  loans  of  money  to  mer- 
chants engaged  in  j)rofitable  branches  of  trade :  and  not  only  !«'■ 
gave  the  royal  licence  to  the  attempt  of  the  Venetian  navigator 
Cabot,  but  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his  own  expense  to  join  in  the 
voyage.  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol,  discovered  the  islaiul  of  j^g^ 
Newfoundland,  crept  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  returned     ''""*  ^*- 

have  the  merit  of  moderation,  while  he   im-  many  importaat  occasions  they  appear  to  me 

posed   the   burthen  :    aad  therefore  when  the  to  have  been   put  forward  and  supported  by 

parhainent  offered  him  ^^40,000,  he  accepted  the  peers:  on  others  to  have  been  merely  the 

but  ^^30,000.     Hot    Pari.  vi.  532.  instruments   employed   by   the   ruling   party. 

'"  In  the  composii  ion  of  these  sheets,  I  have  If  this   be  so,  there   can  be  no  wonder  that 

frequently    been   iricline<l  lo   believe,    that  we  after  the  depre.ssion  of  the  house  of  peers,  they 

ascribe  lo  the  spirit  of  the  commons  in  former  fell  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  crowa. 
times  more  than    they    really    deserve.      On 
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CHAP,      to  England.     It  was  the  first  European  expedition  that  ever 

reached  the  American  continent  ^^^. 

Here,  with  the  death  of  Henry  Tudor,  shall  I  close  the  first 
part  of  this  history  :  the  next  (if  the  approbation  of  the  public 
encourage  me  to  publish  another)  will  extend  from  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIll.  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.:  a  period  of 
almost  two  centuries,  distinguished  by  the  most  important 
revolutions  in  church  and  state,  and  fraught  with  events  which 
highly  deserve  the  notice  and  the  study  of  every  Englishman. 

*"  ^yin.  xii.  595.     Hackluyt,  iii.  4. 
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NOTE  [A],  Page  581. 


J.N  perusing  the  petition  pn-sented  to  the  protector  at  Baynard's  caslle,  the  attention 
of  the  readi.T  will  probubiv  have  been  drawn  to  the  alleged  precontract  of  marriage 
between  Edward  and  Eleanor  Boteler.  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
subject  in  the  present  note. 

1.  It  was  now  eighteen  years  since  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Eli'^abeth  Gray. 
The  validity  of  that  marriage  had  never  yet  been  disputed.  The  children  by  it  had 
been  considered  as  legitimate  by  the  parliament,  the  nation,  and  foreign  sovereigns. 
They  were  acknowledged  heirs  to  their  father,  and  several  of  them  had  been  con- 
ti acted  to  prim'(  s  of  the  first  houses  in  Europe. 

2.  If  any  marriage  had  previously  taken  phice  which  would  have  annulled  the 
succeeding  marriage,  would  it  not  have  been  discovered  and  objected  by  those,  who 
opposed  the  union  of  the  king  with  Elisabeth  Gray  ;  by  the  numerous  and  violent 
enemies  of  that  princess  and  her  family;  and  by  Clarence  and  Warwick  during  their 
rebellion,  when  no  one  had  any  reason  to  ("ear  the  itssentmenl  of  Edward?  If  they 
had  heard  of  it,  and  yet  did  not  allege  it,  the  very  circumstance  is  a  proof  that  they 
knew  the  report  to  be  groundless. 

3.  Tlie  time  when  it  was  at  last  brought  forward,  fiirnislies  a  stroLg  presumption 
against  it.  It  was  not  till  both  the  parlies  concerned  were  laid  in  their  graves,  almost 
twenty  years  after  it  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  enabling  an  uncle  to  disinherit  liis  nephews. 

4.  There  is  no  proof  that  witnesses  wcie  ever  examined,  or  that  any  documents  weic 
produced  to  shew  the  existence  of  the  precoiitraci  in  question,  though  it  so  much 
concerned  Richard  for  his  own  security  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  The 
only  authority  on  which  it  rests  is  the  assertion  in  the  petition  presented  to  the  pro- 
tector at  Bajuard's  castle,  an  authority  which  will  have  little  weight  with  the  impartial 
reader.  That  petition  was  said  to  have  been  composid  and  foi  warded  to  London  by 
the  gentlemen  in  the  noriii :  but  every  one  knew  that  it  was  wriiten  in  that  city  by 
Dr.  Stillington,  bishop  of  Bath,  and  president  of  Richard's  council  (Cont.  Croyl. 
567.  Ee  evesque  de  R.  fist  le  bill  (year  book,  Hilary  term,  1  Hen.  VII.  Rym.  xii. 
18<^).  If  it  be  said  that  it  was  approved  by  Rahani's  parliament  in  1484  (Rot.  Pari. 
TJ.  240) :  it  may  be  replied  that  the  next  year  it  was  condemned  by  anoUier  parliament 
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"  for  the  false  aud  seditious  imaginations  and  untruths  thereof  (ibid.  289),  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  false,  slanderous,  and  shameful  (year  book,  ibid.).  The  only 
contemporary,  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  treats  it  with  little  ceremony  as  seditious  and 
infamous.     Cont.  Croyl.  o(J7. 

5.  Though  no  ancient  historian  has  written  in  favour  of  the  alleged  precontract,  it 
has  been  warmly  maintained  by  two  modern  writers,  \V  alpole  in  his  Historic  Doubts, 
and  Laing  in  a  dissertation  at  the  close  of  Henry's  History  of  England.  I  shall  briefly 
notice  the  four  arguments  which  they  have  adduced. 

6.  More  informs  us  that  after  Edward  "  had  between  them  twain  ensured  Elisa- 
"  belh,"  he  communicated  the  matter  to  his  council :  that  his  mother,  to  prevent  the 
marriage,  objected  that  he  "  was  sure  to  dame  Elisabeth  Lucy,  and  her  husband 
"  before  God :"  that  Lucy  was  sent  for  and  examined  upon  oath  :  and  that  "  albeit 
"  she  was  by  the  king's  mother  and  many  other  put  in  good  comfort  to  affirm  that  she 
"  was  ensured  unto  the  king,  yet  when  she  was  solemnly  sworn  to  say  the  truth,  she 
"  confessed  that  they  were  never  ensured  :  howbeit  his  grace  spoke  so  loving  words 
"  unto  her,  that  she  verily  hoped  he  would  have  married  her."  More,  59,  fiO.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  story,  as  it  is  told  by  More,  with  the  account  of  Edward's 
marriage  widi  Elisabeth  Gray,  as  it  is  given  by  all  other  writers.  According  to  them 
it  \\  as  clandestine,  according  to  him  it  was  publicly  soleumized.  But  what  is  there 
in  it  to  favour  the  precontract  of  marriage  with  Eleanor  Boteler  ?  Laing  supposes 
that  More  has  wilfully  substituted  Elisabeth  Lucy  for  Eleanor  Boteler,  that  the 
objection  of  the  king's  mother  was  good,  and  that  the  lady  was  compelled  by  Edward 
to  give  false  evidence  as  to  the  contract  between  them.  But  if  such  suppositions  are 
to  be  admitted,  merely  because  they  are  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  the  writer, 
there  is  an  end  to  all  faith  in  history. 

7.  We  are  then  led  to  the  testimony  of  Commines,  who  informs  us  that  Stillingtou 
had  been  formerly  in  favour  with  Edward,  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  been  impri- 
soned, and  paid  a  large  sum  for  his  liberty.  This  prelate,  if  we  may  believe  him, 
declared  to  Richard  that  Edward  had  formerly  contracted  marriage  with  a  certain 
lady  in  his  presence,  that  the  contract  was  meant  only  to  deceive  her,  and  that  he  had 
concealed  its  existence  for  twenty  years.  He  adds,  that  to  reward  him,  Richard  pro- 
raised  to  give  the  princess  Elisabeth,  now  considered  as  a  bastard,  to  an  illegitimate 
son  of  the  bishop ;  but  die  young  man  was  cast  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  carried 
to  the  chateiet  at  Paris,  and  by  some  mistake  starved  to  death.  Com.  Ivi.  c.  ix.  Those 
who  have  perused  the  foreign  writers  of  these  ages,  know  how  little  they  are  to  be 
credited,  when  they  write  of  English  affairs  :  but  admitting  the  whole  of  this  account, 
it  will  go  but  a  short  way  towards  the  proof  of  the  marriage.  We  knew  before  that 
Slillington  composed  the  petition :  we  now  know  that  he  also  suggested  its  contents. 
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Wlietlicr  those  contents  were  true  or  false,  Commines  tloes  not  hazard  a  conjecture. 
Laing  supposes  that  Edward  imprisoned  the  bishop,  to  extort  from  him  llie  contract, 
or  to  punish  him  for  disclosing  tiie  secret.  But  neither  hypothesis  can  stand.  The 
historian  assures  us  that  Stiliington  kept  the  secret  till  Edward's  death  :  and  the  idea 
of  extorting  from  him  the  contract  arises  from  a  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  "  avoit  faits  la  promesse  entre  ies  mains  du  dit  evesque  :"  which  allude  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  verbal  promises  were  received,  not  to  any  written .  contract 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  as  Laing  translates  it.  The  true  reason  of 
Stillingtou's  disgrace  (we  have  no  knowledge  of  his  imprisonment)  njay  be  found  in 
llymer,  xii.  66.  Soon  after  the  attainder  of  Clarence  he  was  accused  of  having 
violated  his  oath  of  allegiance,  probably  by  having  associated  with  Clarence.  He 
repaired  to  a  great  council  of  lords  and  prelates,  proved  his  innocence  to  their  satis- 
faction, was  declared  a  loyal  subject,  and  afterwards  employeu  in  several  offices  of 
great  trust  and  importance. 

8.  Sir  Thomas  More's  history  terminates  abruptly  in   the  midst  of  a  conversation 
between  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  bishop  of  Ely.     Hall  continues  that  con- 
vei salion,  without  informing  us  where  he  obtained  it :  and  makes  the  duke  say,  "  Ri- 
"  chard    brought   in"    (to    the    lords    forming   his   private    council)    "   instruments, 
"  authentic  doctors,  proctors,  notaries  of  the  law,  with  depositions  of  divers  witnesses, 
"  testifying  Edward's  children  to  be  bastards :  which  depositions  I  then  thought  to  be 
"  as  true  as  now  I  know  them  to  be  false  and  feigned,  and  testified  by  witnesses  with 
"  rewards  untruly  suborned."     Hall,  f.  33.     Hence  Laing  argues  that  proof  of  the 
precontract  was  produced  to  the  council.     But  it  may  be  replied,  that  these  depo- 
sitions were  never  judicially  examined  :  that  they  are  pronounced  false,  and  purchased 
with  money  by  the  very  authority  here  cited :  and  lastly,  that  the  w  hole  speech  is  a 
mere  fiction.     For  the  duke  is  made  to  say,  that  Richard  refused  to  restore  to  him 
(he  Hereford  estate  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Edward,  though  the  truth  is 
that  Richard  actually  restored  it  to  him  (Dugd.  Bar.  i.  168,  I69.  ii.  248);  and  if  we 
may  believe  More  himself,  did  not  uncourteously  refuse  any  one  of  his  petitions. 
More,  70. 

9.  When  Henry  VH.  had  married  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  the  act 
which  bastardized  the  children  of  that  prince,  was  repealed.  It  had  been  customary 
on  such  occasions  to  rehearse  the  whole  of  the  act,  or  to  particularize  its  object,  both 
of  which  were  now  by  the  advice  of  the  judges  omitted,  and  in  their  place  the  first 
words  were  inserted  as  sufficient  to  point  out  what  individual  act  was  repealed.  A 
motion  at  the  same  time  was  made  to  call  Stiliington  before  the  parliament,  but  was 
opposed  by  the  king.  Hence  Laing  infers  that  Henry  was  satisfied  the  legitimacy  of 
his  wife  would  not  bear  investigation.  But  a  complete  answer  may  be  given.  The 
VOL.  III.  4   R  > 
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judges  declared  that  their  object  was  to  prevent  so  false  and  shameful  a  caluim.y 
from  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  parliament  (year  book,  Hilary  term,  1  Henry  VH.)  : 
and  the  king  replied,  that  as  he  had  already  granted  a  pardon  to  Stillington,  he  could 
not  prosecute  him  for  the  offence.     Ibid. 

10.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  Elisabeth  was  the  real  wife  of 
Edward,  and  that  the  pre-.ontract  was  a  fiction  invented  to  justify  Richard's  usur. 
pation. 


Note  [B],  Page  602. 

I  purpose  in  this  note  to  examine  the  arguments,  which  have  been  employed  to 
clear  the  memory  of  Richard  from  the  imputation  of  having  murdered  his  nephews. 

I.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  more  deserving  of  credit  than  the  Croy- 
land  historian,  who  composed  his  narrative  in  the  month  of  April  following  the  death 
of  Richard.  He  tells  us  that  a  widely  extended  confederacy  had  been  formed  to 
liberate  the  two  princes  from  the  Tower,  and  that  the  rising  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  place,  when  it  was  made  public  that  both  of  them  had  perished  (Cont.  Croyl. 
568).  It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a  mere  report  raised  by  the  conspirators  them* 
selves,  and  that  the  writer  gives  no  opinion  as  to  its  truth.  But,  1'.  It  would  not  have 
been  raised  by  the  conspirators,  because  it  compelled  them  to  defer  their  intended 
insurrection,  and  to  look  out  for  some  other  chief  (Ibid.).  And,  2*.  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds with  bis  narrative  as  if  he  believed  the  princes  to  be  dead,  and  makes  use  of 
expressions,  which  he  would  not  have  used,  if  he  had  entertained  any  doubt  of  their 
murder.  He  says  that  it  is  not  known  by  what  particular  kind  of  violent  death  they 
perished  (quo  genere  violenti  interitas  ignoratur,  ibid.);  that  their  cause  had  been 
avenged  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field  (quorum  causa  hoc  bello  potissime  vindicata 
est,  p.  575) ;  and  that  Richard,  not  content  with  obtaining  the  treasures  of  Edward, 
destroyed  his  children.  Aroplo  divitiarum  Edwardi  cumulo  non  conlentus  oppressit 
proles  (Ibid.).  I  conceive  that  after  the  use  of  such  expressions,  there  can  remain  no 
doubt  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  this  writer. 

II.  The  same  conviction  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  all  those  who  were  the 
most  interested  in  ascertaining  the  truth.  1.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  gentle- 
men pf  the  soutliem  counties,  after  the  publication  of  the  death  of  the  princes,  saw  that 
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ihere  was  no  safety  for  tliemselves,  unless  tliey  could  raise  up  a  new  competitor  for  the 
throne,  and  therefore  offered  it  to  tlie  earl  of  Richmond,  on  condition  he  would  marry  the 
princess  Elisabeth,  the  next  heir  of  the  family  of  York.  (Cont.  Croyl.  56B).  Can  we 
believe  that  they  would  have  acted  in  this  manner  on  the  credit  of  a  mere  report,  the 
truth  of  which  at  that  moment  they  would  naturally  suspect  f  Must  they  not  have 
inquired  into  the  matter;  and  have  been  convinced  that  the  young  Edward  and 
his  brother  were  dead  before  tliey  would  offer  the  crown  to  an  illegitimate  branch  of 

a  rival  family  ? 2.  Richard  to  defeat  the  plan  made  the  strongest  efforts  to  prevail 

on  Elisabeth,  the  widow  of  Edward,  to  quit  the  sanctuary  with  her  daughters:  but  he 
did  not  succeed  till  he  had  sworn  before  the  peers  and  prelate!*,  mayor  and  aldermen, 
that  the  lives  of  these  daughters  should  be  in  no  danger.  Why  did  Elisabeth  require 
such  an  oath  ?  Uixloubtedly  she  believed,  that  the  king  had  already  destroyed  her  sons, 

and  feared  a  similar  fate  for  her  daughters.  Buck,  p.  528. 3.  Richard,  even  before 

his  wife  died,  proposed  to  marry  the  princess  Elisabeth.  And  the  reason  was,  because 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  otherwise  secure  the  throne  to  himself,  or  cut  off  the  hopes 
of  his  rival.  (Non  alitcr  videbat  regnum  sibi  cooiirmari,  neque  spem  competitons 
sui  auferri  posse.  Cont.  Croyl.  572).  This  could  only  be  true  in  the  case  that  the 
princes  were  dead,  and  that  Elisabeth  was  the  heir  to  the  crown. 

III.  Rouse,  who  died  in  1491,  openly  asserts  that  the  princes  were  slain,  but  so 
privately  that  few  knew  in  what  manner.  Edwardum  cum  amplexibus  et  oeculis 
recepit,  et  infra  circiter  tuo  menses  vel  parum  ultra  cum  fratre  suo  interfecit— ^-ita 
quod  es  post  pancissimis  notum  fuit  qua  morte  roartyrizati  sunt  Ross,  214,  215. 

IV.  Andre,  the  contemporary  historiographer  of  Henry  VII.,  says  that  Richard 
ordered  the  princes  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  Ferro  feriri  jussit.  M.S.  Domit* 
A.  XVIII. 

V.  Sir  Thonjas  More,  who  wrote  soon  after,  in  1513,  not  only  asserts  that  they 
were  murdered,  but  gives  the  particulars  of  the  murder  from  the  confession  of  the 
assassins  themselves.     The  reader  has  seen  his  account  in  the  preceding  pages. 

VI.  In  July  1674,  in  consequence  of  an  order  to  clear  the  White  Tower  from  all 
contiguous  buildings,  as  the  workmen  were  "  digging  down  the  stairs  which  led  from 
"  the  king's  lodgings  to  the  chapel  in  the  said  tower,  about  ten  feet  in  the  ground, 
"  were  found  the  bones  of  two  striplings  in  (as  it  seemed)  a  wooden  chest,  which  upon 
"  the  survey  were  found  proportionable  to  the  ages  of  the  two  brothers,  viz.  about 
"  13  and  11  years."     On  inquiry  it  was   concluded  that  they  were  the  bones  of  the 

'  murdered  princes,  and  in  consequence,  after  they  had  been  sifted  from  the  rubbish, 
they  were  honourably  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  (Sand- 
ford,  427.  429).  This  has  been  considered  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  murder: 
since  we  know  of  no  other  two  boys  who  perished  in  the  Tower,  and  tre  informed  by 

4  R  2 
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More  that  a  priest  removed  their  bodies  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  deposited 
by  tlie  assassins  to  another  spot :  and  that,  as  he  died  soon  after\\  ards,  liis  secret 
perished  with  him  (More,  68).  From  the  words  of  More  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
ineffectual  attempts  had  been  made  to  discover  it. 

VI.  In  opposition  to  this  evidence  it  has  been  observed,  that  even  in  the  davs  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  the  princes  had  beeu  murdered  or 
not.  I  will  therefore  transcribe  the  words  of  More,  whence  it  will  appear  that  such 
doubts  were  not  very  common,  nor  built  on  any  good  foundation.  "  Whose  death 
"  hath  nevertheless  so  far  come  in  question,  that  some  remain  yet  in  doubt,  whether 
"  they  were  in  his  days  destroyed  or  not.  Not  for  that  only  that  Perkin  Warbeck, 
"  by  many  folks'  malice,  and  more  folks'  folly  so  long  space  abusing  the  world,  was,  as 
"  well  with  princes  as  the  poorer  people,  reputed  and  taken  for  the  younger  of  those 
"  two,  but  for  that  also  that  all  things  were  in  late  days  so  covertly  demeaned,  one 
"  thing  pretended  and  another  meant,  that  there  was  nothing  so  plain  and  openly 
"  proved,  but  that  yet  for  the  common  custom  of  close  and  covert  dealing  men 
"  had  it  ever  inwardly  suspect,  as  many  well  counterfeited  jewels  make  the  true  mis- 

"  trusted But  I  shall   rehearse   you   the  dolorous  end  of  those  babes  not  after 

"  every  way  that  I  have  heard,  but  after  that  way  I  have  so  heard  by  such  men  and  by 
"  Such  means  as  methinketh  it  were  hard  but  it  should  be  true."  He  then  gives  the 
account,  and  concludes  :  "  Thus  as  I  have  learned  of  them  that  much  knew  and  little 
"  cause  had  to  lie,  were  these  two  noble  princes  privily  slain."  P.  67,  68. 

VII.  It  is  however  contended  that  More's  narrative  cannot  be  true.  "  A  singular," 
says  Laing,  "  and  for  Richard's  memory,  a  providential  concurrence  of  circumstances 
"  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  duration,  and  to  trace  the  particular  stages  of  that  pro- 
"  gress  in  the  course  of  which  the  supposed  destruction  of  his  nephews  was  planned 
"  and  accomplished.  He  ^yas  at  Westminster  on  Sunday  the  31st  of  August,  where 
"  he  ratified  the  league  with  the  king  of  Castile,  and  at  York  the  7th  of  September, 
"  the  day  preceding  his  second  coronation"  (Laing,  420).  The  writer  then  tells  us 
that  Richard  was  on  Monday  at  Windsor,  on  Tuesday  at  Oxford,  on  Wednesday  at 
Gloucester,  on  Thursday  at  Warwick,  on  Friday  at  Nottingham,  on  Saturday  at  Pon- 
tefract,  and  on  Sunday  at  York.  Now  he  contends  that  if  More's  account  be  true, 
Green  the  messenger  sent  to  tamper  with  Brakenbury,  the  governor  of  the  Tower, 
must  have  left  the  king  on  his  journey  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  have  re- 
turned to  Richard  at  Warwick  on  Thursday  with  the  account  of  his  failure,  and  that 
Tyrrel  must  have  left  Warwick  on  Friday,  have  committed  the  murder  in  the  Tower 
on  Friday  night  or  Saturday  night,  and  have  reached  the  king  previous  to  his  arrival 
at  York  on  Sunday  :  an  expedition  which  it  \s  impossible  to  believe.  Hence  it  follow^ 
that  the  whole  narrative  is  false.     Laing,  420 — 433 
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Now  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  if  llic  limits  assigned  to  tlie  progress  of  Riciiaid 
by  ills  advocates  be  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  crowd  within  so  sliort  a  space  all  tlie 
facts  mentioned  by  More.  But  are  those  liJiiils  correct  ?  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
crowned  with  his  queen  at  York,  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  September  (Drake's  Eborac. 
1 17.  Rouse,  Ci7),  after  having  created  his  son  prince  of  Wales,  in  a  full  assembly  of 
tilt;  nobility,  the  same  day  (Ryin.  xii.  COO).  Hence  he  must  have  arrived  at  York  the 
day  befoie,  anil,  if  he  left  London  only  on  the  first,  nnist  have  performed  his  long  and  cir- 
cuitous journey  in  seven  days.  But  is  it  then  certain  that  he  was  at  Westminster  on  the 
31st  of  August,  for  on  the  accuracy  of  that  date  depends  all  the  reasoning  of  the  king's 
advocates.  The  only  proof  of  it  is,  that  two  instruments  are  to  be  found  in  Rymer,  dated 
Aug.  31,  teste  rege  apud  VVeslinouaslerium  (Rym.  xii.  IQ8,  199).  But  such  instruments 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  chancellor  was  at  Westminster.  The  king  might  have 
been  at  the  distance  of  300  miles.  They  were  said  to  be  issued  teste  rege,  because 
they  were  issued  from  his  high  court  of  chancery.  Out  of  hundreds  of  instances 
I  will  nuntion  two,  which  will  place  this  point  beyond  doubt.  In  April  1.j99 
Richard  II.  was  on  his  road  with  his  army  to  Ireland.  On  the  27th  of  that  month 
we  have  a  writ  teste  rege  at  Bristol,  where  he  really  was,  and  another  on  the  same 
day  teste  rege  at  Westminster,  where  the  chancellor  was  (Rym.  viii.  81). —  Thus  again 
we  know  -that  at  the  deatK  of  Edward  IV.  on  the  9th  of  April  14S3,  his  son  Edward  V. 
was  at  Ludlow,  and  did  not  reach  London  before  the  4th  of  May  following.  And  yet 
on  the  2.3d  of  April,  eleven  days  before  he  came  near  Westminster,  thirty-three  writs 
were  published  in  his  name,  dated  at  Westminster  teste  rege  (liym.  xii.  79).  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  writs  in  question,  on  which  Carte,  Walpole,  and  Laing,  rest  their 
principal  argument,  prove  nothing  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  Richard  on  the 
day  on  which  they  are  dated. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  shew  that  he  was  on  that  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York, 
and  that  his  progress  instead  of  six  days  occupied  a  whole  month.  The  ancient  writers 
mention  that  he  set  out  shortly  after  his  coronation  on  the  6th  of  July  (Cont.  Croyl. 
667.  Fab.  ol6).  He  went  from  London  to  Windsor:  from  Windsor  to  Oxford. 
The  day  of  his  arrival  is  not  specified :  but  he  received  from  ilie  university  a  petition 
in  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  dated  the  4th  of  August  (Apud  Speed,  p.  932),  whence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  there  at  that  time.  His  next  stage  was  Woodstock, 
where  the  people  of  the  country  complained  to  him  that  his  brother  had  unjustly 
annexed  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  forest  of  Wichwood  :  and  on  inquiry  he  granted 
to  them  a  charter  of  disaft'orestatiou.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Gloucester ;  and  to 
honour  a  city  from  which  he  took  his  title  of  duke,  he  appointed  there  a  mayor  and 
sherifis.  The  two  next  stages  were  Worcester  and  Warwick.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  the  queen  and  the  Spanisii  ambassadors,  who  came  direct  from  Windsor,  and  kept 
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liis  court  for  a  whole  week',  having  with  him  five  bisliops,  the  duke  of  Albany,  four 
earb,  five  barons,  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  other  lords  and  knights 
and  a  great  number  of  noble  ladies  attending  on  the  queen.     He  next  proceeded  to 
Coventry,  then  to  Leicester,  and  from  Leicester  to  Nottingham,  where  he  was  on  the 
23d   of  August.      For  we  have   a  letter  written  there   on  that  day  by  his  private 
secretary,  announcing  to  the  citizens  of  York  his  approach  to  their  city,  and  tellin>' 
them  that  "  the  king's  lords  and  judges  were  with  him,  sitting  and  determining  the  com- 
"  plaints  of  poor  folks,  with  due  punition  of  offenders  against  his  laws"  (Drake,  1 16). 
He  afterwards  stopped  at  Pontefract,  where  he  appointed  a  mayor,  and  thence    pro- 
ceeded to  York.     (See  this  progress  in  Rouse,  216,  217.)     From  York,  on  the  31st 
of  August,  he  dispatched  an  order  to  Piers  Courties,  keeper  of  the   wardrobe,   to 
send  to  that  city  his  spurs,  banners,  coats  of  arms,  &.c.  which  might  be  wanted  against 
his  coronation  (Drake's  Eborac.  119.  Buck,  527).     It  is  evident,  then,  that  instead 
of  leaving  London  on  Sep.  1st,  to  be  crowned  in  York  Sep.  8th,  he  was  the  whole 
month  of  August  on  his  journey,  and  reached  York  before  the  day  on  which  he  has 
been  supposed  to  be  still  in  London. — It  may  also  be  observed  that  this  account 
agrees  with  that  of  More.     He  dispatched  Green  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Glou- 
cester, and  received  his  report  on  his  arrival  at  Warwick.     Thence  he  sent  Tyrrel  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  murder  was  committed  soon  after,  probably  during  the  week  that 
he  remained  at  Warwick,  which,  from  the  dale  of  his  residence  at  Nottingham,  must 
have  been  about  the  middle  of  August:  the  time  assigned  by  Rouse,  who  says,  the 
young  king  was  murdered  something  more  than  three  months  after  he  had  been  received 
and  caressed  by  his  uncle,  which  was  on  the  last  day  of  April  (Rouse,  215). 

VIII.  Walpole  (p.  70,  71)  transcribes  a  passage  from  the  roll  of  parliament  of 
1484,  to  prove  that  Edward  V.  was  alive  when  that  parliament  was  sitting,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  have  been  put  to  death  during  Richard's  progress  to  York.  But 
if  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  roll,  he  would  have  found  that  he  was  copying 
from  the  petition  presented  to  the  protector  at  Baynard's  castle,  and  that  the  passage 
in  question  proved  only  that  Edward  was  alive  at  the  time  when  his  imcle  usurped  the 
throne.     See  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  241. 

IX.  The  last  argument  I  shall  mention,  is  taken  from  Bacon's  History  of  Henry  VH. 
p.  71.  He  tells  us,  that  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Perkiii,  Tyrrel  and  Diglitou 
(Forrest,  the  other  murderer,  was  dead)  were  committed  to  the  lower,  and,  as  the 
king  gave  out,  both  agreed  in  the  same  tale :  that  nevertheless  Henry  made  no  use  of 
their  confessions  :  that  Tyrrel  was  soon  after  beheaded  for  other  matters  of  treason, 
but  Dighton,  who  it  seems  spake  best  for  the  king,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  was   the 

'  Of  tliis  circumstance,  so  important  in  the  as  he  lived  at  the  same  time  at  Guy's  did",  only 
present  incjuiry,  Rouse  could  not  be  ignorant,      four  miles  from  Warwick. 
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principal  means  of  divulging  this  trailition.  Now,  if  it  were  true,  that  Henry  examined 
tliese  persons  at  the  time  of  Perkin's  appearance,  and  yet  did  not  use  their  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  the  duke  of  York,  the  omission  would  certainly  justify  a  suspi- 
cion that  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  murder.  The  real  fact  is,  that  they  were 
examined  only  a  short  time  before  the  execution  of  Tyrrel,  as  Bacon  himself  says;  but 
that  execution  did  not  take  place,  as  he  supposes,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Perkin, 
but  at  the  distance  of  ten  years,  in  1502,  for  having  favoured  the  escape  of  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  (Rot.  Pari.  vi.  545).  Of  course  Henry  could  not  employ  their  confession  in 
any  of  his  declarations  against  Perkin,  which  were  published  long  before.  This  is 
also  plain  from  sir  Thomas  More's  history,  who  wrote  a  few  years  afterwards.  "  Very 
"  truth  it  is,  and  well  known,  that  at  such  time  as  sir  James  Tyrrel  was  in  the  Tower  "• 

"  for  treason  committed  against  king  Henry  V'H.,  both  Dighton  and  he  were  examined, 
•'  and  confessed  the  murder  in  manner  above  Miitten."     More,  08. 


NOTE  [C],  Page  655. 

The  pretensions  of  Warbeck  offer  a  problem,  which  has  been  thought  of  difficult 
solution.  Was  he  an  impostor,  or  was  he  the  real  duke  of  York  ?  Our  ancient  his- 
torians have  unanimously  adopted  the  former  opinion :  but  their  authority  has  been 
set  aside  by  some  modern  writers,  who  contend  that  under  (he  dynasty  of  the  Tuiiors 
no  man  would  venture  to  express  even  a  doubt  uijurious  to  the  cause  of  the  rei<rnin<' 
family.  If  credit  be  due  to  Carte,  and  Walpole,  and  Laing,  \\'arbeck  was  the  real 
son  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  arguments  most  favourable  to  the  claim  of  this  adventurer  are  drawn  from  two 
sources,  its  admission  by  foreign  princes,  and  the  inability  of  Henry  to  discover  his 
real  origin  as  an  impostor.  1 .  He  was  acknowledged  as  duke  of  York  by  Charles  of 
France,  by  James  of  Scotland,  and  by  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
object  of  Charles  was  to  distress  Henry,  James  at  least  ought  to  have  been  convinced 
of  the  real  character  of  Warbeck,  before  he  would  give  him  his  kinswoman  in  mar- 
riage :  and  the  conduct  of  Margaret,  who  was  less  liable  to  be  deceived,  must  prove, 
that  he  was  really  her  nephew,  or  that  she  knowingly  promoted  an  imposture.  But 
in  the  latter  supposition  what  could  be  her  object  ?  Her  niece  was  queen  of  England, 
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the  children  of  that  niece  were  presumptive  heirs  to  the  crown.     Would  she  attempt 
to  disinherit  her  own  family,  in  favour  of  an  obscure  and  unknown  adventurer  ? 

2.  Henry  with  all  his  arts  and  intrigues  could  never  form  a  plausible  account  of  tiie 
origin  and  adventures  of  Warbeck.  The  stories  circulated  with  his  connivance  bear 
evident  marks  of  uncertainty  and  falsehood.  There  were  two  methods  bv  which  he 
might  have  successfully  detected  the  imposture.  He  might  have  ascertained  the  death 
of  the  princes  in  the  Tower  by  the  apprehension  and  examination  of  the  reputed 
assassins  :  or  after  the  surrender  of  Warbeck,  he  might  have  confronted  him  with  his 
own  queen  and  her  sisters.  Their  testimony  would  have  decided  the  question.  If 
then  he  adopted  neither  of  these  measures,  it  is  an  argument  that  he  dared  not.  He 
must  have  known  that  both  of  the  brothers  were  not  put  to  death  by  their  uncle,  and 
that  the  younger  had  escaped,  and  now  claimed  the  crown.  Such,  in  short,  are  the 
arguments  of  those,  who  maintain  the  cause  of  the  adventurer. 

To  nie,  however,  the  arguments  against  the  identity  of  Warbeck  with  Richard  duke 
of  York,  appear  greatly  to  preponderate.  1 .  From  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  death  of  the  two  princes  was  believed  by  all  those  who  were  most 
interested  to  know  the  truth,  by  their  mother  Elisabeth  and  their  uncle  Richard,  by 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  those  of  the  house  of  York,  and  even  by 
Henry  himself,  as  late  at  least  as  the  summer  of  1487,  when  he  offered  to  marry 
their  mother  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  their  two  sisters  to  his  two  sons.  Four  years 
later  a  young  man  appears  in  Ireland,  and  professes  to  be  the  younger  of  the  two 
princes,  who  were  believed  to  be  dead.  Was  it  not  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  his 
pretensions,  to  shew  how  he  had  escaped  from  the  murderers,  to  what  place  he  had 
been  conveyed,  and  where  and  how  he  had  spent  the  eight  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  his  supposed  death  ?  Yet  all  this  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  Even  in  his 
proclamation  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  army,  when  it  was  so  uuich  for  his  interest 
that  the  English  should  be  convinced  of  his  claim,  lie  contents  himself  w  ith  asserting 
"  that  in  his  tender  age  he  had  escaped  by  (Sod's  great  might  out  of  the  Tower  of 
"  London,  had  been  secretly  conveyed  over  sea  to  other  divers  countries,  and  had 
"  remained  there  certain  years  as  unknown."  Docs  not  this  meager  account,  in  cir- 
cumstances when  the  clearest  proofs  were  required,  betray  a  secret  consciousness  that 
his  history  would  not  bear  investigation  ? 

2.  His  assertions  seem  to  have  been  generally  disbelieved  by  the  nation.  The 
persons  who  adhered  to  him  in  France,  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  outlaws  :  and 
the  gentlemen  who  were  attainted  cv.  his  account  in  England,  stem  to  have  suffered, 
not  so  much  for  having  admitted  his  pretensions,  as  for  their  altem|)ts  to  ascertain 
who  he  was,  which  Henry  ascribed  to  a  treasonable  disatlection  towards  himself. 
After  that  period  no  person  of  note  attached  himself  to  the  pretender.     When  he 
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landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  lie  was  immediately  repulsed ;  when  he  entered  England 
successively  at  the  head  of  a  Scottish  army,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  protect  his 
friends,  not  an  individual  repaired  to  his  standard  ;  and  when  he  afterwards  assumed 
the  command  of  the  Cornish  insurgents,  he  did  not  debauch  a  single  gentleman  from 
his  allegiance  to  Henry.  It  is  not  credible  that  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  house 
of  York  would  have  remained  quiet  on  all  these  occasions,  unless  they  had  reason  to 
believe  him  an  impostor. 

3,  This  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  conduct  of  Henry.  Would  his  jealousy  have 
spared  the  real  duke  of  York,  when  he  had  him  once  in  his  power?  Would  he  have 
exhibited  him  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  on  the  road,  or  of  the  citizens  in  London, 
of  whom  many  could  have  recognised  his  features  ?  Would  he  have  suffered  him  to 
roam  at  liberty  through  the  palace  at  Westminster  for  six  months,  exposed  to  the 
daily  view  of  the  queen,  her  sisters,  and  the  principal  nobility  ?  After  his  flight  and 
recapture,  would  not  the  king  have  gladly  employed  that  plausible  pretext  for  getting 
rid  of  so  dangerous  a  competitor?  Whoever  compares  his  conduct  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick  with  his  conduct  to  Warbeck,  will  be  convinced  that  as  he  knew  the  former 
to  be  a  real  Plantagenet,  so  he  believed  the  latter  to  be  no  other  than  an  impostor. 

4.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  by  foreign 
powers?  It  may  be  observed  tliat,  if  many  of  the  Yorkists  were  satisfied  by  the 
union  of  the  two  roses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Elisabeth,  there  still  existed  a 
party,  which  through  enmity  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  sought  to  raise  to  the  throne 
the  young  earl  of  Warwick.  At  its  head  was  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy.  She  first 
patronised  the  imposture  of  Simnel,  afterwards  that  of  Warbeck.  If  either  had 
succeeded,  there  would  have  been  little  difficulty  in  removing  the  phantom  to  make 
place  for  the  reality.  The  conduct  of  Charles  VIIL  proves  nothing  njore  than  his 
•wish  to  distress  and  intimidate  Henry.  He  had  previously  attempted  to  raise  the 
friends  of  Warwick  :  when  that  failed,  Warbeck,  probably  at  his  instigation,  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  Yorkists  in  Ireland :  and  on  their  refusal,  was  invited  to  the  French  court 
as  heir  to  the  English  crown.  But  the  event  proved  that  this  invitation  had  no  other 
object  than  to  induce  Henry  to  sign  the  treaty.  From  the  moment  that  was  accom- 
plished, Perkin  received  no  countenance  from  the  king  of  France.  With  respect  to 
the  king  of  Scotland,-  tliere  seems  to  have  been  much  also  of  policy  in  the  reception 
which  he  gave  to  the  adventurer.  It  was  argued  that  if  Perkin  were  successful,  he 
could  refuse  nothing  to  the  prince,  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne ;  that  if  he 
were  not,  Henry  would  still  make  advantageous  offers  to  James  to  detach  him  from 
the  cause  of  his  rival.  On  this  account,  says  Polydorc,  the  king,  whether  it  were 
through  error  and  pity,  or  only  through  dissimulation,  began  to  show  him  great 
honour,  &c.  p.  597. 
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Tlie  consideration  of  these  circumstances  has  left  little  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
Warbeck  was  an  impostor.  He  was  probably  brought  forward  to  screen  the  young 
earl  of  Warwick  from  the  jealousy  of  Henry.  If  he  fell  in  the  attempt,  Warwick 
was  still  safe;  if  he  succeeded,  the  disclosure  of  the  secret  would  raise  that  young 
prince  to  the  throne.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  as  long  as  Warwick  lived,  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown  rapidly  succeeded  each  other :  after  his  execution,  Henry  was 
permitted  to  reign  without  molestation. 


END  OF  VOL.  III. 


A   General  Index  will  he  given  on  the  complefion  of  the  Hinfoii/. 
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